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PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  AMERICANISM* 


J.    LOEWENBERG 


What  confers  distinction  upon  President  Wilson's  polit- 
ical philosophy  is  its  essentially  ethical  character.  It  is  the 
very  antithesis  to  Realpolitik ;  it  is  fundamentally  opposed 
to  a  divorce  of  politics  from  morality.  Political  judgments 
are  for  President  Wilson  primarily  moral  judgments ;  polit- 
ical interests  mean  for  him  principally  moral  interests. 
Right  and  wrong  are  terms  that  possess  for  him  meaning 
and  validity  which  no  material  success  and  no  appeal  to 
expediency  can  obliterate.  "We  dare  not,"  so  he  declared 
in  1913,  "we  dare  not  turn  from  the  principle  that  morality 
and  not  expediency  is  the  thing  that  must  guide  us  and 
that  we  will  never  condone  iniquity  because  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  do  so."  The  moral  tone  is  President  Wilson's 
most  distinctive  and  most  insistent  tone.  It  is  voiced  by 
him  on  all  occasions  with  sincere  and  elemental  passion. 
"  If  I  did  not  believe, ' '  he  openly  confessed,  ' '  that  the  moral 
judgment  would  be  the  last  judgment,  the  final  judgment, 
in  the  minds  of  men  as  well  as  the  tribunal  of  God,  I  could 
not  believe  in  popular  government."  Again:  "I  believe 
in  the  progress  of  moral  ideas  in  the  world ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  sure  of  anything  else."  This  moral  fervor 
is  characteristic  of  President  Wilson's  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  policy.     In  dealing  with  problems  both  national 


*  In  this  paper,  which  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  editor 
soon  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  are  presented  some  reflections 
prompted  by  a  careful  study  of  the  President's  various  messages 
and  addresses. — [Ed.] 
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and  international  he  is  guided  by  definite  ethical  principles 
and  not  by  considerations  of  success  and  expediency.  It 
is  indeed  too  soon  to  assess  his  political  judgments  and  de- 
cisions. But  this  may  already  be  asserted :  his  words  and 
acts  have  placed  America  in  a  position  truly  enviable.  His 
constant  appeal  to  the  moral  judgment  as  "the  final  judg- 
ment" has  raised  the  voice  of  the  American  people  above 
all  the  other  voices  and  has  made  it  the  voice  of  mankind. 
Out  of  the  battle  of  nations  we  have  emerged  a  people  of 
great  ideals.  We  are  everywhere  regarded  as  the  cham- 
pions of  right  and  justice.  "We  find  ourselves  acclaimed  as 
a  nation  of  disinterested  purpose.  It  is  a  lofty  height  to 
which  President  Wilson  has  guided  his  country. 

The  type  of  ethics  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  President 
Wilson's  political  philosophy  is  not  easy  to  characterize  in 
general  terms.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  his  political  doctrine 
is  intensely  national.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in  a  love  for 
American  ideals  and  principles;  it  is  a  conscious  continua- 
tion of  the  traditions  of  Washington  and  Lincoln ;  and  it  is 
intimately  associated  with  a  distinctly  American  "mission." 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  peculiarly  cosmopolitan.  Amer- 
ica for  President  Wilson  is  not  a  detached  region.  Her 
greatness  for  him  does  not  lie  in  geographical  and  spiritual 
isolation.  American  patriotism  which  has  its  source  merely 
in  particular  and  separate  interests  he  once  stigmatized  as 
"Little  Americanism."  His  is  a  different  patriotism.  Amer- 
ica for  him  is  not  a  province.  It  stands  for  values  and 
purposes  and  ideals  that  are  universal,  humane,  interna- 
tional. President  Wilson  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  humani- 
tarian. The  term  humanitarianism  is  a  wide  one,  and  may 
be  used  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  humane  endeavor.  It 
seems  difficult  to  purge  it  of  vagueness.  But  detached  from 
Their  accidental  associations  and  interpreted  in  their  pro- 
foundest  meaning  the  ideals  of  humanitarianism — ideals 
that  have  inspired  the  greatest  thinkers  and  poets  from  the 
Renaissance  down  to  our  own  age — are  the  root  of  President 
Wilson's  morals.    From  a  bare  theorv  or  sentiment  of  the 
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past  hurnanitarianism  has  now  become  the  political  pro- 
gramme of  constructive  statesmanship.  It  is  no  longer  the 
dream  of  ' '  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day ' ' ;  President 
Wilson  has  made  it  the  political  creed  of  a  nation. 

The  chief  difference  between  earlier  hurnanitarianism 
and  that  of  President  Wilson  seems  to  lie  in  a  synthesis  of 
nationalism  and  internationalism.  President  Wilson  is  at 
once  the  champion  of  the  principle  of  nationality  and  the 
apostle  of  the  ideals  of  humanity.  But  his  nationalism  is 
not  aristocratic  disdain  of  the  national  cultures  of  other 
groups,  nor  is  his  cosmopolitanism  national  self-abnegation. 
This  hurnanitarianism  is  novel  in  that  it  expresses  the  inter- 
dependence of  national  and  international  aspirations.  It  is 
a  union  of  both  elements.  His  conception  of  nationalism  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Mazzini,  for  whom  "a  people  did  not 
exist  for  his  own  advantage  only.  Nationalism  implied  for 
him  not  merely  the  rights  but  the  duties  and  functions  of 
nations.  .  .  '  Your  country  is  the  sign  of  the  mission  God 
has  given  you  to  fulfill  towards  humanity. '  A  nation  there- 
fore is  great  not  only  by  reference  to  its  size  but  to  the 
'idea'  for  which  it  stands:  'country  is  not  territory;  it  is 
the  idea  to  which  it  gives  birth'."*  Nation,  in  short,  is 
mission.  "Missionary"  in  the  ideal  sense  President  Wil- 
son 's  nationalism  certainly  is.  However,  it  must  be  sharply 
sundered  from  that  missionary  spirit  on  which  Kultur  is 
founded.  The  exponents  of  Kultur  conceive  of  different 
national  civilizations  standing  for  mutually  exclusive  ideals 
and  forever  contending  for  mastery.  Struggle,  therefore, 
is  the  essence  of  Kultur,  since  extension  of  it  can  be  accom- 
plished by  force  only.  "The  higher  the  development  of 
Kultur,"  says  Lasson,  "the  more  energetically  a  people 
insists  upon  the  national  state.  In  creation  of  this  state  .  .  . 
other  states  that  resist  this  ideal  must  be  destroyed.  This, 
of  course,  can  be  effected  only  through  violence,  "f  The 
humanitarian  form  of  nationalism,  the  one  President  Wil- 

*  C.  D.  Burns,  Political  Ideals,  1917,  p.  191. 
t  Das  Kulturideal  und  der  Krieg,  1868,  p.  66. 
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son  advocates,  does  not  imply  conflict  with  any  other  group. 
It  involves  no  expansion  at  the  expense  of  another.  ''The 
power  of  the  United  States,"  President  Wilson  declared, 
"  is  a  menace  to  no  nation  or  people.  It  will  never  be  used 
in  aggression  or  for  the  aggrandizement  of  any  selfish  in- 
terest of  our  own.  It  springs  out  of  freedom  and  is  for  the 
service  of  freedom."  The  "mission"  of  such  nationalism 
consists  indeed  in  the  cultivation  of  distinct  interests  and 
purposes  but  viewed  in  relation  to  the  ideals  and  the  tasks 
of  humanity. 

A  few  quotations  will  illustrate  President  "Wilson's  con- 
ception of  American  nationalism.  In  spite  of  his  reiteration 
that  "no  man  can  boast  that  he  understands  America,"  he 
has  a  definite  conception  of  Americanism.  ' '  I  have  tried  to 
know,"  he  once  announced  to  Congress,  "what  America  is, 
what  her  people  think,  what  they  are,  what  they  most 
cherish  and  hold  dear."  For  him  America  has  a  unique 
distinction.  It  is  not  strength  and  it  is  not  wealth.  ' '  Other 
nations, "  as  he  says,  ' '  have  been  strong,  other  nations  have 
piled  wealth  as  high  as  the  sky,  but  they  have  come  into 
disgrace  because  they  used  their  force  and  their  wealth  for 
the  oppression  of  mankind  and  their  own  aggrandizement ; 
and  America  will  not  bring  glory  to  herself,  but  disgrace, 
by  following  the  beaten  paths  of  history."  "We  set  this 
Nation  up,"  he  declared  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1914,  "at 
any  rate  we  professed  to  set  it  up,  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
men.  We  did  not  name  any  difference  between  one  race 
and  another.  We  did  not  set  up  any  barriers  against  any 
particular  people.  We  opened  our  gates  to  all  the  world 
and  said,  'Let  all  men  who  wish  to  be  free  come  to  us  and 
they  will  be  welcome. '  We  said,  '  This  independence  of  ours 
is  not  a  selfish  thing  for  our  own  exclusive  private  use.  It 
is  for  everybody  to  whom  we  can  find  the  means  of  extend- 
ing it.'  The  thought  that  the  ideals  of  America  are  the 
ideals  not  of  a  single  nation  but  of  humanity  itself  is  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  fundamental  conviction.  The  American  flag 
he  proudly  asserts  "is  the  flag  not  only  of  America,  but  of 
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humanity."  In  October,  1914,  he  avows:  "We  are  the 
custodians  of  the  spirit  of  righteousness,  of  the  spirit  of 
equal-handed  justice,  of  the  spirit  of  hope."  America  as 
' '  the  hope  of  the  world ' '  is  the  faith  which  he  voices  in  an 
address  before  thousands  of  newly  naturalized  citizens  in 
May,  1915.  This  great  nation,  he  tells  them,  is  "founded 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  .  .  .  You  have  taken  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  great  ideal,  to  a  great  body  of  prin- 
ciples, to  a  great  hope  of  the  human  race.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  become  thorough  Americans  if  you  think  of  your- 
selves in  groups.  America  does  not  consist  of  groups.  .  .  . 
My  urgent  advice  to  you  would  be,  not  only  always  to  think 
first  of  America,  but  always,  also,  to  think  first  of  humanity. 
.  .  .  We  came  to  America,  either  ourselves  or  in  the  persons 
of  our  ancestors,  to  better  the  ideals  of  men,  to  make  them 
see  finer  things  than  they  had  seen  before,  to  get  rid  of  the 
things  that  divide  and  to  make  sure  of  the  things  that 
unite.  .  .  .  Americans  must  have  a  consciousness  different 
from  the  consciousness  of  every  other  nation  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  America  must  have  this  consciousness,  that  on  all  sides 
it  touches  elbows  and  it  touches  hearts  with  all  the  nations 
of  mankind."  The  same  faith  in  the  universal  meaning  of 
America  finds  expression  in  September  1916  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance  of  the  nomination  for  President  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Thus :  ' '  We  are  Americans  for  Big  America, 
and  rejoice  to  look  forward  to  the  days  in  which  America 
shall  strive  to  stir  the  world  without  irritating  it  or  drawing 
it  on  to  new  antagonisms,  when  the  nations  with  which  we 
deal  shall  at  last  come  to  see  upon  what  deep  foundations 
of  humanity  and  justice  our  passion  for  peace  rests,  and 
when  all  mankind  shall  look  upon  our  great  people  with  a 
new  sentiment  of  admiration,  friendly  rivalry  and  real 
affection,  as  upon  a  people  who,  though  keen  to  succeed, 
seeks  always  to  be  at  once  generous  and  just  and  to  whom 
humanity  is  dearer  than  profit  or  selfish  power."  "We 
are  provincials  no  longer,"  he  exclaims  in  his  Second  In- 
augural Address.  ' '  The  tragical  events  .  .  .  through  which 
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we  have  .  .  .  passed  have  made  us  citizens  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
And  yet  we  are  not  the  less  Americans  on  that  account. 
We  shall  be  more  American  if  we  but  remain  true  to  the 
principles  in  which  we  have  been  bred.  They  are  not  the 
principles  of  a  province  or  of  a  single  continent.  We  have 
known  and  boasted  all  along  that  they  were  the  principles 
of  a  liberated  mankind. ' ' 

It  was  necessary  to  quote  at  such  length  in  order  to  get 
the    full    meaning    of    President   Wilson's    Americanism. 
America  for  him  is  inseparable  from  humanity.    How  then, 
one  may  ask,  is  America  distinguished  from  mankind ;  how 
are  the  two  concepts  "America"  and  "humanity"  at  all 
differentiated?    An  analysis  of  President  Wilson's  Ameri- 
canism discloses  itself  to  be  compounded  of  two  distinct  but 
related  elements.  On  the  one  hand,  America  is  characterized 
by  a  certain  system  of  ideas.    ' '  This  is  not  America  because 
it  is  rich,"  President  Wilson  emphatically  declares,  "this  is 
not  America  because  it  has  set  up  for  a  great  population 
great  opportunities  of  material  interests."     America,  he 
says  on  another  occasion,  "is  the  most  variegated  and  varied 
and  multiform  land  under  the  sun."     What  is  America? 
It  is  not  race,  it  is  not  language,  it  is  not  religion.    Its  unity 
is  the  unity  of  moral  and  political  conceptions,  its  identity 
is  the  identity  of  a  system  of  law  and  government,  its  dis- 
tinction is  the  distinction  of  democratic  traditions  and  insti- 
tutions.    "I  know,"  President  Wilson  says,  "that  if  you 
turn  away  from  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country,  if  you 
turn  away  from  the  variety  of  the  strains  of  blood  that  make 
up  our  great  population,  if  you  turn  away  from  the  great 
variations  of  occupation  and  of  interest  among  our  fellow- 
citizens,  there  is  a  spiritual  unity  in  America."    And  this 
"spiritual  unity" — what  is  it  but  the  unity  of  moral  and 
political  ideas  ?  He  somewhere  succinctly  identifies  America 
with  "great  standards  set  up  at  its  birth,  when  it  made 
that  first  noble,  naive  appeal  to  the  moral  judgment  of 
mankind  to  take  notice  that  a  government  had  now  at  last 
been  established  which  was  to  serve  men,  not  masters."   It 
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is  from  this  point  of  view  that  "Americans  must  have  a  con- 
sciousness different  from  the  consciousness  of  every  other 
nation  in  the  world. ' '  Other  nations,  such  as  Poland  and  Bo- 
hemia, may  for  centuries  retain  racial,  linguistic,  religious 
distinctness,  may,  in  short,  preserve  their  nationality  aside 
from  political  independence.  It  is  otherwise  with  America. 
America  is  essentially  a  moral  expression ;  American  nation- 
ality is  pre-eminently  political.  Deprived  of  its  political  in- 
dependence, cut  off  from  its  system  of  law  and  government, 
divorced  from  its  democratic  institutions,  America  would 
completely  disappear.  There  would  be  nothing  by  which  to 
identify  it — no  homogeneous  race,  no  separate  religion,  no 
distinct  language,  no  national  Kultur.  Nationality  in  Amer- 
ica, therefore,  can  mean  nothing  else  than  a  system  of  moral 
and  political  ideas;  and  patriotism  in  America  is  funda- 
mentally love  for  American  liberty  and  devotion  to  Ameri- 
can democracy.  This  is  President  Wilson's  Americanism 
in  the  narrower  and  national  sense.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  system  of  ideas  upon  which  America's  national 
existence  depends  is  viewed  by  him  as  possessing  universal 
significance.  The  moral  and  political  conceptions  which 
characterize  and  constitute  America  define  a  system  of  ideals 
for  all  mankind.  America,  according  to  President  Wilson, 
is  ' '  dedicated  to  freedom,  and  that  freedom  means  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  spirit. ' '  Thus  interpreted  America  is  a 
name  which  accords  with  the  deepest  longings  and  aspira- 
tions of  humanity.  It  is  an  ideal  worthy  of  universal 
extension  and  universal  loyalty.  The  accent  on  humanity 
in  which  President  Wilson 's  messages  and  addresses  abound 
is  not  rhetorical.  The  assertions  that  our  flag  is  the  flag 
not  only  of  America  but  of  humanity ;  that  to  us  humanity 
is  dearer  than  profit  or  selfish  power;  that  this  independ- 
ence of  ours  is  not  a  selfish  thing  for  our  own  exclusive 
private  use ;  that  a  declaration  of  independence  of  mankind 
would  be  drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  that  we  are  citizens  of  the  world  and 
yet  we  are  not  the  less  Americans  on  that  account ;  that  the 
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principles  of  America  are  the  principles  of  a  liberated  man- 
kind— these  proud  assertions  express  his  deepest  convic- 
tions about  the  meaning  and  the  dignity  of  America. 
America  for  him  is  more  than  a  set  of  particular  ideas 
associated  with  a  definite  people  and  identified  with  special 
institutions  and  traditions ;  it  is  a  world-ideal,  a  system  of 
universal  values,  a  body  of  humane  purposes  for  which  the 
human  race  everywhere  longs  and  labors.  This  is  the 
picture  of  America  in  the  wider  and  international  sense 
incessantly  drawn  by  him.  America,  therefore,  has  the 
significance  of  being  at  once  a  system  of  ideas  embodied  in 
the  national  life  of  a  particular  people  and  a  system  of 
ideals  having  universal  validity  and  being  an  international 
hope. 

This  interpretation  of  America  reveals  a  profound  ideal- 
ism.    President  "Wilson  has  frequently  been  described  as 
an  "idealist"  both  by  those  who  use  the  epithet  in  a  lauda- 
tory and  by  those  who  employ  it  in  a  derogatory  sense. 
His  is  an  idealism  neither  sentimental  nor  visionary.     It 
has  deep  philosophic  implications  of  which  but  a  faint 
suggestion  can  here  be  given.    Of  the  many  forms  of  philo- 
sophic idealism  there  are  two  to  which  President  Wilson's 
Americanism  bears  an  intimate  relation,  one  having  to  do 
with  the  description  of  the  nature  of  things,  the  other  with 
the  definition  of  their  meaning  and  value.     The  one  form 
of  idealism  seeks  to  lay  bare  the  true  essence  of  the  world, 
the  other  attempts  to  interpret  its  real  significance.    Graph- 
ically, they  may  be  distinguished  as  idea-lism  and  ideal-ism. 
The  first  identifies  the  nature  of  things  with  a  system  of 
ideas  which  analysis  discloses  to  be  constitutive  of  reality ; 
the  second  discovers  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
world  to  lie  in  a  system  of  ideals  which  it  strives  to  embody. 
Applied  to  America  as  an  object  of  description  and  evalu- 
ation President  Wilson's  idealism  seems  a  synthesis  of  both 
these  forms.     The  essence  of  America  for  him  is  not  race, 
not  territory,  not  power,  not  wealth;  it  is  a  system  of  moral 
and   political  ideas,  a  "great  body  of  principles."     The 
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reality  of  America  is  the  reality  of  ideas;  the  identity  of 
America  is  the  identity  of  principles.  These  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  changed  without  effecting  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  nature  of  America  itself,  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  destroying  America  altogether.  In  the  last 
analysis,  constitutive  of  America  are  conceptions  of  a  moral 
and  political  nature.  Such  is  one  form  of  President  Wil- 
son 's  idealism.  But  for  him  America  is  not  a  mere  existence, 
it  is  also  a  human  hope  and  an  ideal  aspiration.  The  system 
of  ideas  realized  in  definite  institutions  on  this  continent 
has  infinite  worth  not  for  a  particular  group  but  for  the 
entire  human  race.  These  institutions  symbolize  ideals  of 
universal  longing.  America  thus  becomes  glorified  into  one 
of  "the  great  enterprises  of  the  human  spirit,"  a  "longing 
and  utterance  of  the  human  heart,"  a  beacon  "to  show  the 
paths  of  freedom  to  all  the  world. ' '  The  structure  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  structure  of  humane  purposes,  its  web  is  the  web 
of  permanent  ideals,  its  texture  is  the  texture  of  eternal 
values.  "America  took  its  origin,"  so  President  Wilson 
said  to  the  women  of  the  United  States,  "in  visions  of  the 
human  spirit,  in  aspirations  for  the  deepest  sort  of  liberty 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart. ' '  The  standards  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  holds  up  to  America  are  standards  of  ideal 
worth.  They  alone  define  and  justify  for  him  America's 
meaning  and  significance.  Were  America  to  become  faith- 
less to  the  "aspirations  for  the  deepest  sort  of  liberty"  it 
would  shrink  in  reality  and  in  value.  The  identity  of  Amer- 
ica with  certain  ideal  values  constitutes  its  deepest  char- 
acter. This  is  the  other  and  the  profounder  form  of 
President  Wilson's  idealism. 

These  philosophic  implications  in  President  Wilson's 
Americanism  merit  a  more  sustained  attention.  A  study  of 
them  is  reserved,  however,  for  a  task  less  superficial  than  the 
present.  Here  they  are  mentioned  merely  to  deepen  the 
meaning  of  President  Wilson's  Americanism.  His  Ameri- 
canism is  indeed  "humanitarian"  and  "idealistic,"  but  his 
humanitarianism  is  not  flabby,  his  idealism  is  not  insipid. 
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A  doctrine  both  consistent  and  profound  of  the  nature  and 
the  meaning  of  America,  formulated  long  before  the  war, 
is  at  the  heart  of  his  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  If 
space  permitted  it  might  be  shown  how  the  same  idealistic 
conception  of  Americanism — "idealistic"  in  the  sense  here 
employed — underlies  his  attitude  in  regard  to  the  Panama 
Canal  tolls,  his  stand  on  trusts  and  monopolies,  his  dis- 
approval of  the  act  to  restrict  unduly  the  immigration  of 
aliens,  his  advocacy  of  woman  suffrage,  his  relations  with 
the  republics  of  South  America,  and,  above  all,  his  policy 
towards  Mexico.  But  a  few  words  must  here  be  said  to 
show  how  his  idealistic  Americanism  became  interwoven 
with  the  problems  and  the  issues  of  the  war.  The  principles 
that  dictated  his  conduct  in  the  questions  just  enumerated 
are  the  same  that  guided  him  through  the  world  crisis. 
He  had  no  need  to  invoke  new  principles  to  cope  with  a  new 
situation.  It  is  futile  to  anticipate  history,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  President  Wilson's  decision  to  put  to  the  test 
his  ideal  of  Americanism  at  a  time  when  Realpolitik  seemed 
most  triumphant  will  be  singled  out  by  the  future  as  the 
most  characteristic  expression  of  his  genius. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  President  could  have  led  this 
country  into  the  conflict  on  a  basis  purely  nationalistic. 
Our  legal  rights  and  our  national  honor  made  unavoidable 
our  participation  in  it.  No  country  could  bear  the  intol- 
erable injuries  and  insults  that  Germany  inflicted  upon 
us.  But  President  Wilson  so  interpreted  these  insults  and 
injuries  that  they  at  once  included  and  transcended  our 
national  boundaries ;  they  assumed  a  moral  magnitude  and 
an  international  significance.  The  wrongs  done  to  America 
were  shown  to  be  the  concern  of  all  humanity.  For  America 
the  war  became  both  a  war  for  national  self-preservation 
and  a  war  for  the  liberation  of  mankind.  The  application 
of  President  Wilson's  Americanism  to  the  issues  of  the  war 
may  help  to  make  clear  this  coalescence  of  national  and  hu- 
manitarian motives  and  interests. 

In  the  profoundest  sense  of  the  term  this  war  was  one 
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of  American  "self-preservation."  We  had  to  fight  to 
defend  those  ideas  and  principles  which  alone  make  us  a 
nation,  which  alone  constitute  our  national  existence.  Re- 
peatedly President  Wilson  has  voiced  this  idea  of  self- 
preservation.  "The  purposes  of  the  Central  Powers,"  so 
he  said,  "strike  straight  at  the  heart  of  everything  we  be- 
lieve in.  .  .  .  Our  safety  would  be  at  an  end,  our  honor 
forever  sullied  and  brought  into  contempt  were  we  to  permit 
their  triumph.  They  are  striking  at  the  very  existence  of 
democracy  and  liberty.  ...  It  is  for  us  a  war  .  .  .  for  the 
preservation  of  our  nation  and  of  all  that  it  has  held  dear 
of  principle  and  of  purpose.  .  .  .  We  have  not  forgotten 
any  ideal  or  principle  for  which  the  name  of  America  has 
been  held  in  honor  among  the  nations  and  for  which  it  has 
been  our  glory  to  contend  in  the  great  generations  that  went 
before  us."  Again:  "We  entered  this  war  because  viola- 
tions of  right  had  occurred  which  touched  us  to  the  quick 
and  made  the  life  of  our  own  people  impossible  unless  they 
were  corrected."  But  self-preservation  of  "the  life  of  our 
own  people,"  what  is  it  but  the  preservation  of  our  system 
of  moral  and  political  ideas?  The  existence  of  America  is 
bound  up  with  the  existence  of  "democracy  and  liberty." 
The  destruction  of  these  means  the  destruction  of  us.  The 
defense  of  these  is  in  the  most  genuine  sense  ' '  self-defense. ' ' 
Thus,  it  was  not  "disinterestedness"  alone  that  guided 
President  Wilson's  policy.  This  policy  may  even  be  inter- 
preted as  one  of  national  egoism,  i.e.,  living  and  fighting 
for  the  things  that  are  absolutely  fundamental  to  one's 
national  existence.  And  who  could  doubt  that  our  national 
existence  would  have  been  imperiled  had  Germany  been 
permitted  to  destroy  democracy  and  liberty  throughout  the 
world  ? 

It  is  because  for  him  America  is  identified  not  with 
ideas  characteristic  of  but  one  group  but  with  ideals  sig- 
nificant for  all  mankind  that  the  war  became  for  President 
Wilson  "a  war  of  high,  disinterested  purpose."  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  rights  of  America  coalesce  with  the  rights 
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of  humanity ;  the  ideals  of  America  merge  with  the  ideals 
of  mankind.  Democracy  and  liberty  are  eternal  values. 
For  this  reason  the  war  assumed  for  us  the  meaning  of  a 
spiritual  crusade.  "We  are  speaking,"  our  President  de- 
clared, "of  no  selfish  material  rights  but  of  rights  .  .  . 
whose  foundation  is  that  righteous  passion  for  justice  upon 
which  all  law,  all  structures  alike  of  family,  of  state,  and  of 
mankind  must  rest,  as  upon  the  ultimate  base  of  our  exist- 
ence and  our  liberty.  I  cannot  imagine  any  man  with 
American  principles  at  his  heart  hesitating  to  defend  these 
things. ' '  Here  is  disclosed  the  identification  of  ' '  American 
principles"  with  the  "rights  of  mankind."  So  completely 
are  the  two  interlaced  that  emphasis  upon  one  means  equal 
emphasis  upon  the  other.  And  President  "Wilson  has  im- 
measurably enhanced  the  cause  of  America  by  laying  stress 
upon  the  ideals  of  humanity  in  the  service  of  which  alone 
consists  for  him  America's  raison  d'etre.  Again  and  again 
this  is  consistently  stated.  Thus :  ' '  Our  motive  will  be  .  .  . 
only  the  vindication  of  right,  of  human  right,  of  which  we 
are  only  a  single  champion. "  "  The  wrongs  against  which 
we  now  array  ourselves  are  no  common  wrongs;  they  cut 
to  the  very  roots  of  human  life."  "We  are  but  one  of  the 
champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind."  "We  are  fighting  for 
what  we  believe  and  wish  to  be  the  rights  of  mankind." 
"What  we  demand,  therefore,  is  nothing  peculiar  to  our- 
selves." Almost  every  address  reiterates  this  fundamental 
conviction  that  America  in  waging  war  for  distinctly  Amer- 
ican purposes  is  at  the  same  time  waging  a  war  for  the 
universal  ideals  of  mankind. 

There  is  an  element  of  poetry  in  President  Wilson's 
passion  for  humanity.  All  great  poets  speak  for  and  to 
mankind.  When  genuine  poets  sing  and  weep,  exult  and 
lament,  it  is  humanity  that  through  them  records  its  deepest 
emotions  and  its  noblest  passions.  Theirs  is  the  rare  art 
to  express  in  words  and  imagery  feelings  and  thoughts 
perennially  human,  theirs  is  the  precious  gift  to  embody 
meanings  that  are  at  once  intimately  personal  and  deeply 
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universal.  In  this  sense  all  great  poetry  is  democratic.  It 
makes  its  appeal  not  to  a  special  class  of  men  but  to  the 
human  heart  and  the  human  mind.  The  chasms  that  ordi- 
narily divide  man  from  man  are  here  ignored.  It  addresses 
itself  to  levels  of  experience  which  men  everywhere  have  in 
common.  The  imagination  it  quickens  is  peculiar  to  no 
single  individual  or  group.  It  is  this  democratic  spirit 
which  makes  the  great  poet  in  his  sphere  the  spokesman 
of  humanity.  The  same  spirit  pervades  the  utterances  of 
President  Wilson.  A  sincere  passion  for  democracy  and 
liberty  has  made  him  the  political  apostle  of  mankind.  His 
democracy  favors  no  special  class,  it  serves  no  particular 
nation,  it  courts  no  chosen  race.  His  words  have  acquired 
a  sort  of  moral  finality,  a  finality  that  belongs  to  the  prophet 
and  the  poet.  It  is  this  which  explains  the  instantaneous 
and  elemental  appeal  of  the  battle  cry,  "the  world  must 
be  made  safe  for  democracy. "  It  is  not  a  mere  phrase ;  i1 
is  the  universal  faith  of  the  age,  it  is  the  yearning  and  the 
hope  of  mankind. 

President  Wilson  is  not  merely  the  poet  and  prophet  of 
democracy,  he  has  now  become  the  arbiter  of  the  political 
destinies  of  the  world.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  seek 
to  apply  the  principles  of  American  democracy  to  problems 
lying  outside  this  continent.  It  is  consistent  with  his 
Americanism.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  logical  consequence  of  it. 
Because  American  principles  are  principles  of  mankind 
their  universal  application  is  logically  demanded.  The 
world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy  because  democracy 
is  not  a  national  conception  but  a  universal  ideal.  It  is  the 
universality  of  the  ideal  which  requires  that  the  world  be 
rendered  auspicious  for  its  expansion,  that  it  be  made  hos- 
pitable for  its  extension.  Democracy  must  be  made  to 
flourish  everywhere  "unhindered,  unthreatened,  unafraid." 
The  application  everywhere  of  American  principles,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  hopes,  will  bring  about  this  result.  "American 
principles ' '  are  the  ' '  principles  of  mankind ' ' ;  they  alone, 
therefore,  can  "redeem  the  world  and  make  it  fit  for  free 
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men  like  ourselves  to  live  in. ' '  In  his  address  to  the  Senate 
delivered  January  22,  1917 — a  few  months  before  our  entry 
into  the  war — President  Wilson  formulated  certain  prin- 
ciples of  "a  peace  that  will  win  the  approval  of  mankind" 
and  commented  upon  them  as  follows :  ' '  These  are  Ameri- 
can principles,  American  policies.  We  could  stand  for  no 
others.  And  they  are  also  the  principles  and  policies  of 
forward  looking  men  and  women  everywhere,  of  every  mod- 
ern nation,  of  every  enlightened  community.  They  are  the 
principles  of  mankind  and  must  prevail."  Definite  indeed 
is  the  demand  here  made  that  American  principles  be 
accorded  universal  recognition,  that,  in  other  words,  Ameri- 
can principles  be  the  foundation  of  a  "World's  Peace." 
All  the  subsequent  outlines  of  President  Wilson's  peace 
programme  imply  the  same  demand.  "An  evident  prin- 
ciple," he  explains,  "runs  through  the  whole  programme  I 
have  outlined.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peoples 
and  nationalities,  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of 
liberty  and  safety  with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong 
or  weak.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  United  States  could  act 
upon  no  other  principle." 

The  application  of  "American  principles"  to  problems 
which  "each  and  all  affect  the  whole  world"  means  an 
American  self-assertion  of  the  greatest  magnitude  that  is 
not  without  its  dangers.  For  the  terms  of  peace  propounded 
by  President  Wilson  involve,  to  express  it  boldly,  universal 
Americanization.  The  system  of  ideas  and  ideals  of  which 
America  is  builded  is  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  "  new 
international  order."  The  American  experiment  is  to  be 
essayed  on  a  large  scale  all  over  the  world.  The  acceptance 
by  both  our  allies  and  our  enemies  of  "American  prin- 
ciples" as  a  basis  of  peace,  itself  implies  recognition  of  their 
universality.  But  their  validity  outside  America  is  still  to 
be  demonstrated.  The  world  may  be  too  opaque  for  Ameri- 
can ideals.  The  old  nations  may  not  possess  flexibility  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  American  pattern.  And  a  failure 
of  Wilsonian  Americanism  in  Europe  may  tend  to  discredit 
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it  at  home.  But  its  success  abroad  may  entail  for  us  a 
still  graver  peril.  It  is  possible  that  President  Wilson's 
Americanism  may  find  its  consummation  in  a  stricken  world 
eager  to  effect  its  final  liberation,  resulting  perhaps  in  a 
Europe  more  American  than  America.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  the  "old"  world  will 
experience  a  moral  and  political  rebirth  in  the  presence  of 
which  our  "new"  country  may  look  archaic.  Europe  com- 
pletely Americanized  may  come  to  regard  America  as  "re- 
actionary." While  speedily  becoming  an  accomplished  fact 
in  Europe  President  Wilson's  Americanism  may  remain  in 
our  own  land  a  beautiful  but  unattained  ideal.  These  are 
thoughts  that  cannot  be  avoided.  The  inauguration  of 
President  Wilson's  Americanism  in  Europe  has  a  deep  sig- 
nificance for  our  own  country.  Shall  we  usher  in  a  new  era 
and  ourselves  lag  behind  ?  The  Americanization  of  America 
may  yet  prove  to  be  the  greatest  task  of  the  future. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  FRANCO-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 


Gilbert  Chinaed 


Historical  bonds  of  sympathy  and  a  community  of  ideals 
more  instinctively  felt  than  consciously  realized  have  been 
unable  in  the  past  to  establish  between  the  French  and  the 
American  people  a  strong  current  of  intellectual  intercourse. 
The  two  peoples,  until  a  very  recent  date,  knew  very  little 
of  each  other  and  had  developed  along  parallel  and  yet 
rather  distant  lines ;  the  war  has  brought  them  together  as 
never  before  and  there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  intimate  friendship  and  close  association  brought  about 
by  recent  events  will  continue  in  times  of  peace. 

Two  million  young  Americans  have  crossed  the  ocean 
and  have  been  thrown  without  any  transition  into  the  midst 
of  a  strange  people  whose  language  they  did  not  know  and 
against  whom  they  entertained  some  traditional  prejudices. 
Their  letters  tell  us  how,  after  living  in  France  and  fighting 
side  by  side  with  French  soldiers  on  the  battle  fields  of  the 
western  front,  they  have  come  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  French  people.  The  French  soldiers, 
some  of  them  mere  boys,  sobered  and  matured  by  four  years 
of  suffering  and  bitter  struggle,  were  far  different  from  the 
traditional  and  caricatural  French  type  most  Americans 
could  imagine  from  the  comic  supplements  and  moving 
pictures.     The  destroyed  villages  and  the  churches  whose 
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very  stones  had  been  pounded  to  dust,  the  woods  shot  to 
splinters  by  barrage  fires,  did  not  recall  to  their  memory 
the  traditional  pictures  of  sweet  and  gay  France.  But  if 
they  were  saddened  by  the  sight  of  useless  and  barbaric 
destruction  and  by  the  stern  expression  of  peasant  women 
in  black  and  heavy  mourning  garments,  they  could  not  help 
feeling  an  almost  religious  reverence  for  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  a  people  who  refused  to  be  conquered  after  seeing 
more  than  a  million  of  their  men  slain  in  the  field.  The 
American  soldiers  have  discovered  France  as  she  really  is 
under  her  aspect  of  levity  and  gaiety,  and  they  will  not 
forget  soon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  had  an  equal  opportunity 
to  get  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  America.  For  almost 
two  years  French  officers  have  acted  as  instructors  in  Amer- 
ican camps ;  French  statesmen  have  planned,  organized  and 
worked  together  with  American  organizers  and  statesmen ; 
scientific  missions  have  visited  American  universities,  and 
recently  more  than  two  hundred  French  students  have  been 
sent  to  American  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  become 
more  familiar  with  American  education  and  bring  back 
later  to  their  own  country  the  fruit  of  their  experiences. 
Far  more  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  for  almost 
two  years  the  French  people  have  lived  with  American 
soldiers.  Billeted  in  small  villages  from  Bordeaux  to  Nancy, 
playing  with  the  children,  sharing  with  them  their  white 
bread  and  their  candy,  going  on  furlough  to  Pau  or  Annecy, 
building  railroads,  bridges,  barracks  and  storehouses,  the 
American  soldiers  were  loved  at  first  for  their  extraordinary 
blend  of  resiliency  and  endurance,  their  youthful  appear- 
ance and  their  good  humor,  their  efficiency  and  enthusiasm, 
their  business  sense  and  idealism.  They  are  now  recognized 
as  the  men  who  were  used  to  strengthen  the  French  lines 
during  the  most  critical  times  of  the  last  German  offensives. 
Untried  and  inexperienced  as  they  were  they  showed  them- 
selves the  equals  of  veterans,  they  contributed  to  the  winning 
of  the  second  victory  of  the  Marne  and  bit  deep  into  the 
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impregnable  positions  of  the  defiles  of  Argonne.  France 
has  discovered  true  America  at  home  in  these  American 
boys  who  left  their  country  to  save  her  and  to  save  the 
world,  and  France  will  not  forget  soon,  either. 

Nothing  is  more  significant  of  the  deep  thankfulness  of 
the  French  than  the  care  they  are  taking  of  the  burial  places 
of  American  soldiers.  French  widows  and  mothers  bereft 
of  their  sons  by  the  war  have  adopted  the  graves  of  the 
American  boys  who  died  in  France  for  the  same  cause  as 
their  men.  With  their  meagre  savings  they  have  bought 
the  ritual  wreaths  of  ' '  immortelles, ' '  the  everlasting  flowers 
consecrated  to  the  dead,  and  have  faithfully  visited  the 
' '  cimetiere  americain, ' '  that  the  men  from  a  far-away  land 
may  have  at  least  in  their  eternal  sleep  some  of  the  tender 
attentions  they  were  not  able  to  bestow  upon  their  own  dead 
buried  at  the  front.  While  France  was  thinking  of  the 
dead,  America  was  thinking  of  the  future,  and  with  a 
similar  feeling  of  love  adopted  thousands  of  French  orphans 
to  save  the  hope  of  France  and  pay  a  due  tribute  to  the 
heroes  fallen  during  the  early  days  of  the  war.  In  such  a 
touching  reciprocity  one  might  well  recognize  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  most  profound  characteristics  of  the  two  nations : 
France,  the  land  of  traditions,  with  a  long  history,  whose 
soil  has  become  sacred  through  the  countless  sacrifices  of 
generations  after  generations,  the  country  where  the  love 
for  the  dead  and  the  love  for  the  land  are  mingled  in  one 
sentiment;  America,  the  country  which  looks  forward, 
thinks  of  the  future  more  than  of  the  past,  and  builds  for 
generations  to  come. 

Barring  all  political  considerations,  these  spontaneous 
manifestations  of  a  reciprocal  friendship,  understanding 
and  love  offer  the  strongest  guarantee  for  a  permanent 
association  and  cooperation  of  the  French  and  American 
peoples.  France  today,  on  the  eve  of  beginning  a  new 
chapter  in  her  history,  turns  toward  a  country  full  of  un- 
known resources,  animated  by  the  most  generous  and  uni- 
versal ideal,  and  offering  to  the  world  a  new  gospel.     On 
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the  other  hand,  it  may  be  stated  at  the  very  outset  that  if 
"old"  France  has  much  to  learn  from  "young"  America 
and  in  a  sense  is  ready  to  be  Americanized,  the  more 
ancient  country  has  much  to  give  to  repay  the  assistance 
she  expects  from  her  younger  sister.  It  is  probably  too 
soon  to  state  definitely  what  will  be  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  association  we  may  foresee  between  the  two  countries, 
and  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  modifications  which  may 
result  from  their  intellectual  intercourse  would  take  vol- 
umes. It  may  be  not  too  ambitious  to  attempt  to  describe 
in  a  few  lines  the  different  fields  in  which  America  and 
France  can  usefully  meet  and  cooperate  when  peace  is 
restored. 

While  no  nation  can  accept  as  a  whole  foreign  institu- 
tions and  transplant  them  bodily  into  a  new  soil,  France 
has  more  than  once  in  the  past  found  new  sources  of  in- 
spiration and  energy  in  foreign  countries.  She  was  deeply 
influenced  by  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century,  she  became 
quite  ' '  anglomaniac "  during  the  eighteenth,  and  has  even 
been  distinctly  impressed  by  German  philsophy  during  the 
last  century.  The  time  has  now  come  when  she  realizes 
that  if  she  is  to  keep  her  place  among  the  progressive  na- 
tions of  a  regenerated  world,  she  must  undergo  certain 
changes,  give  up  some  of  her  national  prejudices,  and  mod- 
ernize— or,  as  some  people  already  term  it,  ' '  Americanize ' ' 
— certain  features  of  her  national  life. 

It  may  be  frankly  confessed  that  the  worst  enemy  of 
France  before  the  war,  and  even  during  a  certain  period  of 
the  war,  was  a  spirit  of  routine  which  pervaded  French  ad- 
ministration and  to  a  certain  extent  the  French  people 
themselves.  Routine  for  France  was  not  an  unmitigated 
evil;  it  was  a  safeguard  against  too  adventurous  social 
experiments;  it  insured  administrative  continuity  in  spite 
of  the  many  political  changes ;  it  was  a  stabilizing  power 
much  needed  in  a  country  easily  misled  by  quick  enthusi- 
asm. After  the  social  upheaval  of  the  French  revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  nation  had  on  the  whole 
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settled  down  and  favored  this  happy  medium  or  "juste 
milieu"  which  pleases  so  much  the  French  mind.    In  spite 
of  their  many  political  revolutions,  the  French  have  always 
found  a  real  enjoyment  and  happiness  in  cherishing  certain 
traditions.    Not  to  do  a  thing  for  which  no  precedent  could 
he  brought  forth  was  at  once  a  rule  of  the  code  of  polite 
society   and   a   principle   of   public    administration.      The 
middle-class  Frenchman  and  the  middle-aged  Frenchman 
had  a  propensity  to  be  obstructionists  and  to  repeat  when 
confronted  with  a  departure  from  the  accustomed  routine : 
"It  has  never  been  done,  it  is  not  done,  it  cannot  be  done." 
By  a  curious  contrast,  while  following  faithfully  and  almost 
religiously  the  ways  of  their  forebears,  the  French  very 
seldom  refused  to  consider  and  study  new  ideas  and  new 
social  theories.     Conservative  as  they  were  in  their  daily 
life,  they  displayed  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  adventure 
and  radicalism  when  it  came  to  disinterested  speculations. 
The  result  of  these  two  conflicting  tendencies  was  a  rather 
peculiar  and  disconcerting  condition  of  affairs.    France,  the 
nation  of  independent  thinkers,  the  land  of  new  theories 
and  new  ideas,  the  country  from  which  so  many  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  have  sprung,  was  when  it  came  to  practical 
applications  one  of  the  slowest  and  most  conservative  na- 
tions on  earth.  It  was  sometimes  repeated  that  her  merchant 
marine  still  obeyed  the  regulations  established  by  Colbert 
during  the  seventeenth  century  and  it  was  often  pointed 
out  that  revolutions  and  sudden  changes  of  government  had 
been  powerless  to  modify  anything  but  names.     Some  of 
these  traditions  so  scrupulously  kept  were  simply  irritating 
encumbrances  which  slowed  down  the  pace  of  modern  life. 
Many  others  offered  a  real  delight  to  tourists  and  lovers 
of  the  past.     France  was  for  them  the  land  of  old  castles 
and  cathedrals,  of  quaint  towns  asleep  by  the  banks  of 
smooth  and  narrow  streams.    Picturesquely  clad  peasantry 
plowed  their  fields  with  slow  teams  of  oxen  as  in  the  days 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  old  inns  still  presented  the  lack  of 
comfort  and  the  abundance  of  cheer  of  rabelaisian  times. 
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Such  a  narrow  and  one-sided  appreciation  of  modern 
France,  incomplete  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  contained  more 
than  one  element  of  truth.  "While  the  world  was  progressing 
with  giant  strides,  the  small  land  owners  and  the  bourgeois 
had  settled  down  to  a  not  entirely  unrefined  enjoyment  of 
the  simple  pleasures  of  life  and  were  paying  small  attention 
to  the  outside  world  and  the  conquests  of  modern  industry. 
Natural  resources  remained  undeveloped,  an  immense 
colonial  empire  awaited  vainly  French  colonists.  France 
was  neither  decadent  nor  degenerate,  but  had  not  yet  fully 
realized  the  necessity  and  value  of  strenuous  and  continuous 
effort  and  the  stern  obligations  of  modern  life.  The  war 
has  already  done  much  to  awaken  the  sleeping  beauty  that 
was  France.  At  a  moment 's  notice  she  had  to  give  up  some 
of  her  most  deeply  rooted  traditions.  America  can  do  the 
rest  now  and  offer  her  the  example  of  a  country  with  a 
highly  developed  industrial  system  and  yet  thoroughly  dem- 
ocratic in  her  policies  and  tendencies. 

France  will  not  be  slow  to  learn  this  new  lesson  and 
during  the  past  four  years  has  made  marked  progress  in 
that  direction.  In  a  country  where  even  skilled  labor  was 
cheap  and  plentiful  strong  prejudices  existed  against 
machine-made  articles.  Delicate  pieces  of  machinery,  pol- 
ished and  finished  like  works  of  art,  were  made  by  hand 
and  in  necessarily  small  quantities,  even  when  it  came  to 
time  fuses  for  shells  and  automobile  valves.  When  the  pro- 
duction of  ammunition  factories  had  to  become  suddenly  a 
hundred  times  larger  than  before  the  war,  when  it  was 
realized  that  ammunition  would  win  the  war,  the  French 
manufacturers  had  to  discard  much  of  their  old  machinery 
and  naturally  turned  toward  America  for  suggestions  and 
a  more  modern  equipment.  The  names  of  the  men  who 
started  the  movement  will  be  better  known  after  the  war, 
but  everybody  already  speaks  in  France  of  the  Citroen 
brothers,  of  Loucheur,  Louis  Renault  and  Senator  Herriot 
as  of  a  new  type  of  "Americanized"  Frenchmen.  What 
is  meant  by  this  term  will  be  understood  better  if  we  re- 
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member  that  some  of  these  men  have  never  been  in  America 
and  one  of  them  has  only  spent  a  few  weeks  in  New  York. 
To  "Americanize"  means  to  substitute  typewriting  ma- 
chines for  slow  and  leisurely  scribes  in  public  administra- 
tions, to  increase  the  number  of  telephones  and  the  uses  of 
electricity ;  in  a  word,  to  standardize  the  industrial  produc- 
tion and  to  speed  up  the  life  of  the  country.  At  a  time  when 
the  man  power  of  France  has  been  considerably  reduced, 
labor  will  no  longer  be  cheap  and  plentiful.  If  French 
industries  are  to  be  kept  alive,  France  has  to  adopt  the 
methods  originated  in  a  country  where  labor  has  always 
been  scarce  and  highly  paid.  Fortunately  the  French  man- 
ufacturers had  not  even  to  cross  the  ocean  to  understand 
the  superiority  of  the  American  system.  The  lesson  was 
brought  home  to  them  by  the  example  set  during  the  last 
two  years  by  the  American  expeditionary  forces.  American 
engineers,  American  organizers,  civilian  soldiers  who  built 
railroad  terminals  and  swung  telephone  wires  across  her 
territory  have  given  France  an  object  lesson  which  will  not 
be  lost  and  have  quickened  the  pulse  of  life  in  many  small 
towns. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  possibility  and  necessity  of 
standardized  production  have  been  demonstrated  and  some 
of  the  dangerous  conceit  of  French  manufacturers  has 
disappeared.  It  was  probably  true  that  the  French  could 
produce  as  good  automobiles  as  any  American  firm,  but  it 
was  also  true  that  they  could  not  produce  as  many  and  as 
cheap  machines  as  a  well-known  American  manufacturer. 
The  French  railroads  could  boast  of  one  or  two  trains  as 
fast  as  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited,  but  the  average 
passenger  cars  were  antiquated  and  the  freight  trains 
lamentably  slow  and  few.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  the 
French  knew  how  to  make  very  good  samples,  but  left  to 
others  the  trouble  of  reproducing  the  models  they  had  in- 
vented. They  had  to  learn  how  to  produce  in  larger 
quantities,  how  to  work  not  for  a  limited  class  of  rich 
customers  but  for  a  larger  mass.    In  other  words,  they  had 
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to  democratize  a  highly  specialized  and  restricted  industrial 
production,  and  this  process  of  modernization  has  already 
begun. 

This  democratization  of  France  should  not  be  restricted 
to  industrial  activities.  It  would  be  a  gross  mistake  for 
the  French  to  believe  that  America  can  help  only  in  a 
material  way.  It  must  be  frankly  recognized  that  on  many 
points  American  democracy  is  far  more  advanced  than 
French  democracy.  The  contrast  appears  in  the  most  strik- 
ing way  if  one  examine  the  educational  systems  of  the  two 
countries.  The  American  school  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
French  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  students.  But  the  average  French  school 
is  shut  out  from  life  not  only  spiritually  but  physically, 
with  its  yard  fenced  in  and  its  students  kept  behind  iron 
bars.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  French  educators  will  come 
to  America  to  study  not  programmes  but  the  material  or- 
ganization of  public  schools,  student  activities,  student  self- 
government,  the  honor  system  and  all  the  features  of 
American  education  which  make  for  responsibility  and  in- 
crease the  dignity  and  initiative  of  the  students.  They 
would  find  in  this  country  an  infinite  variety  of  organiza- 
tions, some  marked  with  foreign  influences,  some  others 
which  ' '  just  grew, ' '  but  all  corresponding  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  different  communities.  A  better  articulation  of 
the  French  educational  system  with  life  is  much  to  be 
desired  and  America  could  do  much  to  mellow  and  soften 
its  rigidity. 

The  French  have  not  less  to  take  from  American  polit- 
ical institutions.  Unhampered  by  traditions,  the  American 
people  have  worked  out  a  combination  of  democracy  and 
order  which  cannot  be  reproduced  elsewhere  in  all  its  de- 
tails, but  could  at  least  be  used  as  an  inspiration  and  a 
model.  On  the  contrary,  the  French,  shackled  by  old  regu- 
lations and  precedents,  have  retained  a  conception  of  the 
state  which  partakes  of  the  irresponsibility  and  majesty 
of  the  ancient  kings.     State  paternalism  accompanied  by 
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constant  interference  of  the  state  or  government  in  the  life 
of  individuals  is  deeply  resented  by  the  French.  But  in 
spite  of  their  constant  efforts  they  have  not  yet  been  able  in 
the  short  forty-eight  years  of  the  present  regime  to  reach 
a  satisfactory  solution.  Intellectually  bold  and  fearless  but 
bound  by  traditions,  the  French  have  been  solicited  by  two 
contrary  forces:  extreme  radicalism  and  extreme  conserva- 
tism. The  result  has  been  the  introduction  into  French 
political  life  of  an  unstable  and  vibrating  equilibrium  which 
may  give  the  illusion  of  progress  but  leads  to  very  few 
practical  results.  In  the  past,  the  result  has  been  that  the 
most  progressive  and  radical  minds  have  seen  no  other  way 
to  make  the  necessary  improvements  than  to  abolish  the 
present  structure  and  to  start  anew  after  the  work  of 
destruction  has  been  accomplished.  As  such  a  complete 
destruction  has  proved  to  be  impossible,  the  French  revo- 
lutionary movements  have  always  resulted  in  more  or  less 
partial  failures.  Suffering  from  an  excess  of  centralization, 
relying  too  often  on  the  state  while  objecting  to  many  of 
its  prerogatives,  the  French  might  well  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  well-established  and  time-tested  democratic 
organization  and  find  in  America  solutions  of  many  of  their 
political  difficulties.  A  land  where  traditions  are  too  many 
and  too  strong  may  well  look  up  to  a  country  where  tradi- 
tions are  not  so  deeply  rooted  and  which  lives  more  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  A  nation  where  "the  dead  are 
more  numerous  than  the  living, ' '  where  the  idea  of  ' '  patrie ' ' 
centers  around  the  tombs  of  the  ancestors,  will  receive  a 
new  inspiration  from  a  nation  where  ancestor  worship  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  where  the  migratory  in- 
stincts are  still  predominant.  America,  for  the  Americans, 
represents  not  only  a  country  with  a  glorious  past  and 
extraordinary  present  achievements,  it  is  before  everything, 
in  the  words  of  the  philosopher,  "the  land  of  their  children 
more  than  the  land  of  their  fathers."  The  French  soldiers 
who  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  fought  that  their 
children  might  not  see  another  war  rather  than  to  protect 
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their  ancestral  habitat  are  ready  to  understand  this  new 
and  broader  conception  of  patriotism. 

In  America  they  will  find  conciliated  and  closely  knit 
together  two  ideas  apparently  dissimilar  and  contradictory 
— world  patriotism  and  home  patriotism — in  which  they 
will  recognize  the  ideal  of  some  of  their  most  progressive 
and  constructive  thinkers.  After  the  generous  illusions  of 
the  Eevolution  of  1789,  quickly  followed  by  bitter  dis- 
appointment, the  French  mind  has  oscillated  between 
integral  internationalism  and  intense  patriotism  without 
being  able  to  reconcile  these  two  extremes,  while  America, 
protected  against  foreign  aggressions  by  two  oceans,  could 
love  and  recognize  in  other  nations  certain  ideals  common 
to  all  modern  people  and  exemplified  at  home  in  her  own 
institutions.  If  after  the  war  she  can  feel  that  her  future 
is  secure  and  her  independence  safeguarded  by  a  new  inter- 
national order,  France,  without  giving  up  her  individuality, 
will  borrow  from  the  great  democracy  of  the  United  States 
not  ideals  which  she  already  cherishes,  but  practical  applica- 
tions of  these  ideals,  and  will  renew  her  political  life  from 
the  founts  of  the  new  world. 

To  remain  fruitful  and  permanent  such  an  influence  as 
we  have  just  outlined  should  not  be  one-sided.  Fortunately 
France  can  offer  America  as  much  as  she  has  to  borrow 
from  her  and  can  repay  in  full  her  obligations.  The  very 
drawbacks  of  the  French  system  are  compensated  by  cor- 
responding advantages  which  would  happily  supplement 
the  deficiencies  and  imperfections  of  a  younger  civilization. 

From  the  French  the  Americans  could  learn  how  to 
husband  more  carefully  their  natural  resources.  It  is  quite 
an  object  of  wonder  to  specialists  that  after  centuries  of 
continuous  cultivation  the  French  peasants  have  not  yet 
exhausted  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  France,  with  some  of 
her  mines  still  undeveloped,  her  forests  methodically,  not 
to  say  tenderly,  preserved,  her  waterfalls  and  streams  prac- 
tically untouched,  is  ready  to  reap  the  results  of  the  fore- 
sight and  thrift  of  past  generations.  Far  from  being  ruined, 
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she  has  not  yet  reached  the  maximum  of  her  industrial  and 
agricultural  production  and  on  that  point  at  least  could 
give  a  lesson  of  moderation  to  the  descendants  of  the 
American  pioneers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  American  produc- 
tion is  intensive  and  democratic  has  too  often  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  the  aristocratic  and  artistic 
values.  There  are  things  which  cannot  be  manufactured 
on  a  great  scale  and  uniqueness  has  a  price  of  its  own. 
There  are  also  things  which  cannot  be  taught  in  a  day  or 
mechanically  reproduced  and  standardized  without  some 
danger  to  the  intellectual  patrimony  of  a  nation.  Spoiled 
by  rapid  material  success  and  by  money  too  easily  earned, 
the  American  artists  and  writers  have  often  too  great  a 
temptation  to  industrialize  their  production.  From  the 
modest  French  artisans  of  Sevres  and  les  Gobelins,  from 
the  cabinet-makers  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the 
glass-blowers  of  Nancy,  Americans  might  well  learn  the 
patient  quest  for  beauty  and  original  expression.  It  would 
be  an  ugly  world  in  which  all  the  houses  were  built  after 
the  same  pattern  and  of  the  same  material  and  where  all 
the  door  knobs  and  chandeliers  came  from  the  same  manu- 
facturer. Art  and  originality  cannot  disappear  from  daily 
life  to  remain  confined  in  art  repositories  and  museums, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of  sporadic  efforts 
America  more  perhaps  than  any  other  country  runs  such 
a  danger  at  the  present  time. 

If  French  art  is  what  it  is,  it  should  not  be  considered 
as  an  entirely  spontaneous  manifestation.  No  nation  can 
expect  a  real  artistic  life  if  proper  steps  are  not  taken  to 
protect  the  artists  and  workers  against  industrialism.  While 
in  America  art  is  left  to  its  own  ways  and  the  artists  have 
to  shift  for  themselves,  the  different  French  governments 
have  always  considered  it  part  of  their  most  essential  duty 
to  grant  due  protection  to  arts  and  letters,  a  tradition  which 
has  been  faithfully  kept  up  by  modern  France.  It  is  ex- 
tremely significant  to  remember  that  even  during  the  war 
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a  minister  of  Beaux-Arts  retained  his  seat  in  the  French 
cabinet  and  that  the  French  Academy  has  rewarded  a  large 
number  of  authors.  Subventions  granted  to  theatres,  to  a 
national  conservatory  of  music  and  a  national  school  of  fine 
arts,  sinecures  attributed  to  writers  and  poets,  have  enabled 
French  artists  and  writers  to  care  less  for  popular  success 
and  to  devote  all  their  attention  to  higher  values.  Nobody 
can  regret  the  fact  that  Leconte  de  Lisle  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Senate,  although  he  was  a  very  untrained 
and  unsatisfactory  librarian,  and  that  several  delicate 
writers  and  highly  specialized  scholars  occupy  similar 
positions  today.  This  protection  given  to  artists  and  writers 
has  often  been  severely  criticized,  since  its  chief  fault  is  a 
tendency  to  develop  an  artistic  and  intellectual  orthodoxy. 
On  the  whole  students  of  French  history  agree  that  such  a 
protection  has  very  seldom  prevented  an  original  thinker 
from  manifesting  himself  and  has,  on  the  contrary,  helped 
many  young  authors  to  bridge  over  difficult  periods  of  their 
lives  and  to  bring  their  works  before  the  public.  Neither 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  the  Ecole  de  Rome  nor  the 
Comedie  Francaise  and  the  French  Academy  could  create 
geniuses,  but  when  all  is  said  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such 
institutions  encourage  and  maintain  honest  workmanship 
and  offer  to  the  public  a  much  needed  bulwark  against 
literary  and  artistic  cranks  and  fakers.  The  history  of 
French  art  and  its  present  condition  show  conclusively  what 
results  can  be  obtained  through  systematic  and  intelligent 
efforts.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  that  field  the  American 
democracy  should  not  borrow  from  the  "Athenian"  re- 
public some  of  her  traditions  and  well  tested  organizations 
instead  of  relying  almost  entirely  upon  the  generosity  of 
millionaires  and  the  taste  of  booksellers. 

The  methods  used  by  the  French  in  the  formation  of 
an  elite  are  even  more  conspicuous  in  science  than  in  art. 
French  laboratories  and  schools  for  research  are  not  always 
as  well  equipped  as  the  corresponding  American  institu- 
tions.    They  have  nevertheless  an  importance  and  a  value 
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which  should  not  be  judged  lightly.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  greatest  modern  discoveries  were  made  with  very 
imperfect  tools  and  in  antiquated  laboratories.  Claude 
Bernard  worked  in  the  basement  of  the  College  de  France, 
Pasteur  from  his  modest  room  in  the  Ecole  Normale  revo- 
lutionized biology,  and  Curie  discovered  radium  in  a 
"shack"  he  had  rented  in  one  of  the  narrowest  streets  of 
the  Latin  quarter.  Perfect  machinery  does  not  necessarily 
stimulate  the  creative  mind  and  there  is  the  danger  that 
scientists  may  lose  sight  of  the  larger  questions  in  the  ex- 
treme details  of  a  complicated  apparatus.  But  in  spite  of 
these  material  limitations  French  scientists  can  boast  of 
qualities  which  are  universally  recognized  as  theirs.  It  has 
been  said  long  ago  that  that  which  is  not  clear  is  not 
French.  This  dictum  is  as  true  of  French  science  as  of 
French  literature.  French  scholars  even  when  they  enter 
into  minute  experiments  are  not  satisfied  until  they  reach 
general  conclusions  and  connect  their  research  with  some 
well-established  system.  Their  publications  are  charac- 
terized by  a  perfect  lucidity  of  expression  and  exposition 
and  they  seem  to  have  struck  a  happy  medium  between  the 
abstruse  and  highly  technical  language  of  the  specialist  and 
the  cheap  vulgarization  of  the  popular  writer.  They  know 
how  to  make  their  theories  intelligible  to  a  large  public 
without  being  vulgar  and  how  to  remain  clear  without  sac- 
rificing any  of  their  ideas.  Some  of  them  have  even  reached 
such  a  literary  perfection  that  it  can  be  said  that  there  is 
no  definitive  separation  between  French  literature  and 
French  science.  Great  French  scientists  from  Descartes 
and  Pascal  to  Claude  Bernard  and  Henri  Poincare  are 
justly  considered  great  writers. 

If  these  qualities  generally  conceded  to  the  French  mind 
were  simply  hereditary  or  innate  there  would  be  little  hope 
for  other  people  of  ever  acquiring  them.  Fortunately  the 
case  is  entirely  different.  Anyone  who  knows  French  stu- 
dents and  American  students  will  acknowledge  that  the 
young  American  boys  and  girls  are  just  as  intelligent  and 
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mentally  alert  as  their  young  French  friends.  They  offer 
just  as  large  intellectual  possibilities  and  yet  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  develop  in  the  same  way  and  to  dominate 
their  subjects  so  easily.  The  fault  here  lies  more  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  teachers  than  in  the  students.  This 
clearness  and  lucidity  so  much  praised  in  French  writers 
are  primarily  the  result  of  perfectly  consistent  and  well- 
planned  methods.  If  what  is  not  clear  is  not  French  it  is 
not  because  the  French  people  have  received  in  the  cradle 
the  precious  gift  of  expressing  themselves  clearly  and  of 
arranging  their  thoughts  logically.  It  is  simply  because 
this  ideal  of  clearness  is  kept  before  them  from  the  lower 
grades  to  the  university,  and  because  they  are  taught  early 
that  the  one  unforgivable  sin  is  to  arrange  their  ideas  in  a 
haphazard  way  and  to  trust  to  the  intelligence  and  kindness 
of  the  teacher  to  establish  the  necessary  connection  between 
them.  This  strong  intellectual  discipline  to  which  all  stu- 
dents are  subjected  in  all  their  courses,  whether  scientific 
or  literary,  has  no  analogue  in  America.  It  would  offer 
the  most  precious  remedy  to  the  dispersion  of  efforts  and  the 
absence  of  common  standards  so  conspicuous  in  American 
schools. 

Curiously  enough  this  uniformity  of  teaching  so  char- 
acteristic of  French  education  does  not  destroy  the  origi- 
nality and  creative  powers  of  the  individuals.  Those  who 
survive  this  long  and  arduous  process  and  through  constant 
effort  finally  emerge  successful  are  generally  strong  enough 
to  react  against  the  traditionalist  tendencies  of  their 
"milieu."  Morever  this  common  standard  so  universally 
enforced  in  all  French  schools  applies  to  the  form  more 
than  to  the  ideas.  If  the  French  decide  sometimes  too 
hastily  that  laxity  and  obscurity  of  expression  are  just  a 
disguise  for  haziness  of  thought,  they  are  ready  to  examine 
sympathetically  and  to  discuss  any  theory  which  is  logically 
deduced  and  clearly  stated.  Fearless  and  obstinate  pursuit 
of  truth  irrespective  of  its  practical  application  is  certainly 
one  of  the  dearest  principles  of  French  scholars.     This 
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search  after  truth  for  its  own  sake  is  not  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  France.  Yet  very  few  countries  have  ever 
showed  an  equal  catholicity  of  interests  or  more  open- 
mindedness.  Intolerant  as  the  French  are  in  some  respects, 
they  recognize  the  absolute  freedom  of  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical expression,  a  condition  which  does  not  always 
obtain  elsewhere.  This  generous  hospitality  offered  to  all 
ideas  has  made  of  France,  and  particularly  of  Paris,  the 
Mecca  of  philosophers  and  reformers.  It  has  been  the  place 
where  the  the  ancient  cultures  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
met  and  fused  with  ideas  originated  in  Italy,  England,  and 
Germany.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  can  be  said  that 
France  has  really  been  the  melting  pot  of  Europe  not  only 
for  peoples  but  also  for  ideas.  Because  she  has  tested  and 
analyzed  all  doctrines,  because  she  embraces  all  cultures  and 
has  assimilated  them,  rather  than  because  of  her  creative 
genius,  she  is  rightly  praised  as  the  teacher  of  nations. 

This  multiplicity  of  doctrines  may  at  first  seem  less 
satisfactory  to  foreign  students  than  the  uniformity  and 
discipline  which  prevailed  in  Germany.  It  is  rather  dis- 
concerting for  a  newcomer  to  hear  different  systems  of 
philosophy  expounded  with  the  same  convincing  warmth 
and  convincing  logic  in  the  same  institution.  Men  who 
study  history,  philosophy,  or  literature  with  radically  dif- 
ferent methods  and  reach  radically  different  conclusions 
may  well  teach  in  adjoining  rooms  and  the  student  is  ex- 
cusable if  he  feels  bewildered  by  his  first  contact  with 
French  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

In  a  recent  article  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Maison 
FrariQaise  de  Columbia  University  (no.  5,  novembre,  1918) 
a  well-known  friend  of  French  culture,  Mr.  Barrett  Wen- 
dell, does  not  hesitate  to  call  attention  to  what  he  would 
fain  call  one  of  the  faults  of  the  French  mind.  "For  all 
its  activity, ' '  said  he,  ' '  and  its  love  of  logic,  it  is  fervently 
enthusiastic  in  its  often  divergent  and  frequently  heretical 
faiths.  Listen  to  any  one  of  its  manifestations  and  you 
may  well  come  to  believe  that  it  is  the  only  path  to  intel- 
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lectual  salvation.  Listen  to  many  of  them  and  you  may 
perhaps  begin  grimly  to  doubt  whether,  amid  all  these 
semblances  of  truth,  such  a  thing  as  actual  truth  is  ration- 
ally imaginable.  Or,  again,  you  may  settle  content  with 
the  system  which  makes  you  another  Socialist,  or  another 
Democrat,  or  another  Catholic,  or  another  devotee  of  what- 
ever phase  of  art,  philosophy,  or  of  the  like  may  seem  to 
you  most  agreeable  to  the  conception  of  an  organic  and 
living  universe.  Thus,  we  may  as  well  admit,  the  new 
influence  may  be  both  unduly  doctrinarian  and  often  con- 
fusing. Even  so,  it  can  never  be  deadening  or  even  benumb- 
ing ;  it  must  almost  surely  be  stimulating.  This  alone  would 
make  it  good  for  us." 

What  Professor  Barrett  Wendell  is  tempted  to  consider 
one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  French  system  constitutes 
probably  its  most  distinctive  and  precious  quality.  Absolute 
freedom  of  scientific  expression,  passionate  love  of  truth, 
pitiless  criticism,  and  convincing  logic  are  safe  cures  for 
the  dangerous  and  comfortable  sort  of  pragmatism  which 
threatens  American  thought.  If,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency 
and  orthodoxy,  religious  or  otherwise,  American  universities 
decided  to  teach  only  well-established  doctrines ;  if  in  every 
department  men  had  to  conform  to  inflexible  ideals,  and  if 
in  each  department  teachers  had  not  the  right  to  dissent 
from  and  to  contradict  in  their  teaching  the  head  of  the 
department,  institutions  of  higher  learning  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  dreary  uniformity  and  independent 
thinking  would  soon  be  smothered.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  this  respect  French  university  men  enjoy  a  greater 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  teaching  than  their  American 
colleagues.  They  have  no  heads  of  departments  to  please, 
they  have  no  chiefs  except  a  benevolent  dean  whom  they 
themselves  elect,  and  the  far-away  Direct eur  de  I'Enseigne- 
ment  Superieur,  who  sits  in  his  office  of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle 
and  has  very  strictly  determined  powers.  Their  greater 
material  independence  explains  the  fact  that  their  person- 
ality has  a  freer  play,  the  diversity  of  their  methods  and 
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theories.  Students  do  not  find  in  French  universities  a 
ready-made  science.  They  have  not  to  assimilate  a  certain 
amount  of  facts  which  may  be  found  in  any  book,  but  to 
choose  between  divergent  theories  proposed  and  explained 
by  men  of  talent,  generally  gifted  with  that  passionate 
logic  so  often  found  in  French  scholars.  They  may  be  at 
first  somewhat  disconcerted,  but  soon  come  to  realize  the 
impossibility  jurare  in  verba  magistri  when  the  masters  are 
so  many  and  propose  hypotheses  so  radically  conflicting. 
Those  who  can  think  by  themselves  and  form  the  right  kind 
of  associations  will  soon  enjoy  the  intellectual  stimulation 
so  justly  noticed  by  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell.  Passionate  dis- 
cussions between  students  prolonged  many  hours  after  the 
lectures,  enthusiasm  for  the  theories  of  some  professor  and 
scathing  denunciations  of  some  other's,  constant  practice 
in  comparing  systems  and  in  handling  general  ideas,  con- 
stitute the  very  essence  of  French  university  life.  Athletics 
does  not  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
French  students,  but  their  minds  are  kept  alert  and  active. 
They  know  how  to  wrestle  with  ideas  and  on  the  whole  live 
in  a  far  more  intellectual  atmosphere  than  the  majority  of 
American  students. 

Anyone  who  is  somewhat  familiar  with  both  systems 
cannot  show  any  blind  enthusiasm  for  either  one.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  defects 
of  French  education,  its  lack  of  democracy  and  its  partial 
failure  to  prepare  for  life.  In  more  than  one  place  the  old 
structure  needs  repairs  and  additions.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  when  changes  are  made  and  French  uni- 
versities are  "Americanized" — and  may  Heaven  speed  the 
day — it  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  their  most  precious 
traditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  American  universities 
wish  to  avoid  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  technical 
and  practical  schools,  with  less  and  less  time  for  original 
research,  they  could  not  find  any  better  model  than  the 
French  universities.  Both  can  only  profit  by  a  greater 
intercourse  and  a  more  extensive  exchange  of  ideas  and 
students. 
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We  have  not  tried  to  minimize  the  sharp  contrasts  and 
oppositions  which  exist  between  the  French  and  the  Ameri- 
can formula  of  life.  Different  by  their  language  and  their 
traditions,  separated  by  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  France  and 
America  have  independently  developed  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic  two  distinctly  different  cultures.  Yet  under  the 
surface  of  things  the  two  peoples  have  common  ideals  and 
a  greater  resemblance  than  some  believe. 

Both  are  manifestly  constituted  by  many  different  racial 
units.  The  popular  and  still  widespread  idea  that  the 
French  are  a  Latin  people  has  long  been  abandoned.  It 
cannot  be  said  too  often  that  France,  the  battle  field  of 
Europe  since  the  early  days  of  history,  and  the  place  where 
all  migrations  and  invasions  have  come  to  a  stop,  is  as 
variegated  and  complex  a  nation  as  the  United  States.  In 
the  course  of  centuries  she  has  seen  her  territory  colonized 
and  invaded,  partly  or  wholly,  by  Iberes,  Greeks,  Celts, 
Komans,  Germanic  tribes,  Huns,  Northmen,  Arabs,  Jews, 
English,  Spaniards,  without  counting  refugees  from  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Poland  and  Germany.  She  freely  borrowed 
ideas  from  Greece  and  Rome,  from  Italy,  Spain,  and 
England,  and  yet  she  has  never  lost  her  national  charac- 
teristics. Intellectually  the  French  of  today  are  very  much 
the  same  as  the  Gauls  of  Csesar  and  Strabo,  although  their 
blood  has  undergone  innumerable  changes  and  constant 
intermingling  with  new  ethnic  elements.  To  those  in  Amer- 
ica who  are  afraid  that  national  ideals  may  deteriorate 
under  the  influence  of  immigration,  France  may  well  be 
pointed  out  as  the  most  notable  example  of  racial  diversity 
and  national  unity.  Through  the  patient  and  systematic 
efforts  of  many  generations  all  these  different  elements  have 
been  assimilated  and  united,  and  the  result  is  the  most  cen- 
tralized political  organization  in  Europe  and  an  intense 
national  culture.  France  suffers  at  the  present  time  from 
an  excess  of  centralization,  and  part  of  the  machinery  that 
brought  about  national  unity  should  be  discarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  America,  made  like  France  of  all  the  nations 
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of  the  world,  is  confronted  at  the  present  time  by  problems 
which  have  confronted  the  French  from  the  beginning.  A 
knowledge  of  American  institutions  is  absolutely  essential 
to  French  reformers  who  wish  to  revitalize  provincial  life 
and  foster  initiative  and  private  enterprise.  A  knowledge 
of  French  institutions  and  of  French  history  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
problems  of  Americanization.  In  more  than  one  way  Amer- 
ica is  the  hope  of  France,  as  she  is  the  hope  of  the  world ; 
at  the  same  time  in  the  intellectual  past  and  present  of 
France  she  can  to  some  extent  distinguish  an  image  of 
her  future. 
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It  is  not  probable  that  many  American  students  would 
come  to  French  universities  in  order  to  attend  courses  in 
English.  Should  they  do  so,  however,  they  might  find  it 
worth  their  while.  The  difference  in  point  of  view  and 
method  from  the  study  of  their  own  language  and  literature 
as  pursued  at  home  would  in  itself  prove  stimulating;  a 
French  student  in  parallel  circumstances  would  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  treatment  of  his  own  tongue  as  a 
foreign  matter  in  an  American  university.  Leaving  out 
that  question  of  mere  form  and  approach,  the  work  done 
under  the  tuition  of  the  professors  of  English  is  not  sub- 
stantially different  in  spirit  or  in  manner  from  the  com- 
prehensive study  of  literature  as  presided  over  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  French.  Whether  one  of  Chaucer's  tales  is  being 
studied,  or  one  of  Shakespeare 's  plays,  a  novel  by  Fielding, 
or  a  poem  of  Tennyson,  three  main  lines  of  analysis  are 
followed.  The  language  and  the  philological  interest  of  the 
text  are  given  their  full  rights.  Anything  archaic  or  dia- 
lectal in  its  vocabulary  or  style  is  made  the  object  of  as 
thorough  an  investigation  as  possible,  and  considered  in 
connection  with  the  broad  facts  of  the  historical  evolution 
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of  English.  But,  except  in  the  case  of  an  old  text  of  little 
intrinsic  value,  this  method  of  treatment  is  felt  by  teacher 
and  students  alike  to  be  of  only  secondary  importance. 
The  emphasis  is  laid  principally  on  the  human  quality  of 
the  document.  Now  the  ''modern  humanities"  are  based 
on  an  attempt  to  include  the  whole  range  of  civilization 
and  culture  within  the  educational  study  of  man.  So  it 
is  no  less  as  a  psychological  and  social  than  as  an  artistic 
expression  that  the  result  of  a  literary  inspiration  is  an- 
alyzed, explained,  valued,  and  turned  into  a  suggestive  and 
formative  influence. 

The  artistic  or  properly  "literary"  study  of  a  text  is 
a  method  familiar  enough  in  its  general  lines  to  the  students 
of  most  universities.  The  French  professors  of  English  do 
not  claim  to  have  improved  in  any  respect  on  the  example 
they  have  received  from  their  British  or  American  col- 
leagues. The  only  advantage  they  perhaps  enjoy  consists 
in  the  fresh,  unsatisfied  eyes  with  which  they  scan  a  means 
of  expression  which  to  them  is  not  so  much  associated  with 
ordinary,  practical,  commonplace  use.  This  advantage,  of 
course,  finds  its  counterweight  in  the  greater  difficulty 
which  they  meet  with  in  separating  the  artistic  and  original 
from  the  impersonal  elements  of  style,  or  in  seeking  to 
elucidate  and  grasp  the  finer  shades  of  meaning.  It  is 
ever  a  risky  attempt  for  a  scholar,  however  steeped  in  a 
foreign  language,  to  judge  of  some  of  its  more  subtle  asso- 
ciations. But  when  all  is  said,  the  analytical  habit  of  mind 
which  French  training  traditionally  encourages,  and  the 
nice  literary  perception  with  which  it  has  often  been  cred- 
ited, make  the  artistic  appreciation  of  a  text  a  many-sided, 
delicate,  efficient,  intellectual  exercise.  The  obsession  of 
grammar  and  philology  being  resolutely  exorcised,  the  stu- 
dent's mind  is  left  free  to  win  its  way  to  a  gloriously 
emotional,  sensuous,  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  beauty  for  its 
own  sake. 

The  psychological  analysis  aims  at  establishing  a  broad, 
sure,  organic  connection  between  the  literary  product  and 
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the  living  reality  from  which  all  its  substance  and  all  its 
virtue  are  derived.  The  study  of  the  writer  as  a  man  is  a 
time-honored  chapter  in  the  fuller  exploration  of  literature. 
What  the  French  critics,  in  their  courses  or  in  their  books, 
have  more  frequently  and  more  significantly  tried  to  do  is 
to  pass  beyond  the  normal  plane  of  easy-going  moral  dis- 
quisition. "Without  giving  the  abnormal  an  undue  share 
of  attention,  and  seeing  a  pathological  case  in  every  artist, 
French  criticism  during  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  has  been 
very  markedly  influenced  by  the  development  of  scientific 
psychology.  A  background  of  technical  knowledge,  dis- 
creetly revealed  through  the  analysis  of  literary  effects,  or 
through  the  detailed  relation  established  between  a  writer 's 
character  and  his  work,  adds  freshness,  point  and  substance 
to  what  might  otherwise  appear  the  tamest  of  generalities. 
This  method  can  easily  be  overdone ;  it  should  not  by  any 
means  aim  at  drawing  hard  and  fast  lines,  and  stating 
so-called  mathematical  results.  But  even  the  most  recent 
psychologists,  while  they  lay  stress  on  intuition  and  the 
constant  flux  of  the  inner  life,  enlarge  the  field  of  our  self- 
realization  to  a  wonderful  degree.  To  be  intelligently  ac- 
quainted with  the  essays  of  William  James  and  Bergson 
is  for  a  critic  of  modern  literature  no  less  essential  a  part 
of  his  equipment  than  to  know  how  to  handle  a  bibliography 
or  classify  a  card-index. 

The  last  road  of  approach  which  French  professors  of 
English — or  of  French,  or  of  German,  for  that  matter — 
have  learned  to  follow  is  the  social  one.  From  this  view- 
point, not  only  is  the  literary  text  an  efflorescence  growing 
out  of  the  living  personality  of  a  man ;  but  that  man  himself 
is  an  individual  cell,  though  most  often  a  highly  individ- 
ualized one,  in  an  organic  whole  where  millions  of  bodies 
and  minds  are  fused  together.  The  possibility  of  abusing 
this  method  is  perceived  at  the  first  glance ;  it  is  essentially 
incomplete,  and  likely  to  be  misleading,  unless  it  is  made 
subservient  to  the  others.  A  work  of  art  is  primarily 
original ;  in  most  senses  it  is  unique.    In  some  respects  only 
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is  it  at  all  impersonal.  But  to  consider  it  from  that  angle, 
and  to  divest  it  of  its  apparent  miraculousness,  have  long 
been  recognized  as  indispensable  in  the  process  of  explana- 
tion. Now  if  to  explain  is  to  trace  back  the  effect  to  its 
cause,  there  is  much  in  the  most  original  works  which  can 
be  accounted  for  through  the  particular  kind  of  causation 
one  finds  at  every  step  in  the  social  plane.  The  network  of 
influences,  material  or  moral,  through  which  and  out  of 
which  every  individual  has  his  being,  is  responsible  for  the 
atmosphere,  the  themes,  the  matter,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
manner,  of  the  most  highly  characteristic  productions.  To 
declare  roundly  that  each  book  is  in  a  way  the  outcome  of 
an  age  and  bears  its  imprint  is  nothing  in  itself:  to  dis- 
entangle the  several  lines  of  suggestion,  inspiration,  and 
impulse  through  which  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  form  of 
its  life,  its  main  currents  of  ideas  and  feelings,  and  more 
especially  its  lines  of  social  cleavage  and  opposition  have 
always  molded  the  rough  substance  of  a  book,  and  not 
rarely  set  upon  it  its  distinctive  stamp,  is  to  consider  a 
literary  work  in  its  due  and  proper  perspective.  So  and  so 
only  can  those  flowers  of  the  human  mind  be  breathed  and 
felt,  no  less  than  understood  and  valued,  in  their  intimate, 
organic  connection  with  the  rich,  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
whole  social  world.  To  cut  them  from  it  is  always  in  the 
long  run  to  make  them  lose  their  luster  and  their  scent. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  DEMOCRACY* 


John  Dewey 


Why  such  a  title  as  Philosophy  and  Democracy  ?  Why 
Philosophy  and  Democracy,  any  more  than  Chemistry  and 
Oligarchy,  Mathematics  and  Aristocracy,  Astronomy  and 
Monarchy?  Is  not  the  concern  of  philosophy  with  truth, 
and  can  truth  vary  with  political  and  social  institutions 
any  more  than  with  degrees  of  latitude  and  meridians  of 
longitude?  Is  there  one  ultimate  reality  for  men  who 
live  where  suffrage  is  universal  and  another  and  different 
reality  where  limited  suffrage  prevails?  If  we  should 
become  a  socialistic  republic  next  week  would  that  modify 
the  nature  of  the  ultimates  and  absolutes  with  which 
philosophy  deals  any  more  than  it  would  affect  the  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic  or  the  laws  of  physics  ? 

Such  questions,  I  fancy,  lurk  in  your  minds  when  they 
are  confronted  by  a  title  like  that  which  is  chosen  for  this 
evening.  It  is  well  that  these  questions  should  not  be 
allowed  to  lurk  in  subconscious  recesses,  but  should  be 
brought  out  into  the  open.  For  they  have  to  do  with  what 
is  the  first  and  last  problem  for  a  student  of  philosophy: 
The  problem  of  what  after  all  is  the  business  and  province 
of  philosophy  itself.  What  is  it  about?  What  is  it  after? 
What  would  it  have  to  be  possessed  of  in  order  to  be  satis- 

*  An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Union 
of  the  University  of  California,  November  29,  1918. 
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fied?  To  such  questions  as  these  must  the  remarks  of  the 
evening  be  chiefly  addressed,  leaving  the  nominal  and 
explicit  subject  of  the  relation  of  democracy  to  philosophy 
to  figure  for  the  most  part  as  a  corollary  or  even  as  a 
postscript. 

If  then  we  return  to  the  imaginary  interrogations  with 
which  we  set  out  we  shall  find  that  a  certain  assumption 
underlies  them — or  rather  two  assumptions.  One  is  that 
philosoph}'  ranks  as  a  science,  that  its  business  is  with  a 
certain  body  of  fixed  and  finished  facts  and  principles. 
Philosophy  is  viewed  not  as  its  etymology  would  lead  us 
to  expect  as  a  form  of  love  or  desire,  but  as  a  form  of 
knowledge,  of  apprehension  and  acknowledgment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  truths  comparable  in  its  independence  of  human 
wish  and  effort  with  the  truths  of  physics.  Such,  I  take  it, 
is  the  first  assumption.  The  second  is  that  since  the  realities 
or  truths  to  be  known  must  be  marked  off  from  those  of 
physics  and  mathematics  in  order  that  philosophy  may  be 
itself  a  distinctive  form  of  knowledge,  philosophy  somehow 
knows  reality  more  ultimately  than  do  the  other  sciences. 
It  approaches  truth  with  an  effort  at  a  more  comprehensive, 
a  more  completely  total  vision,  and  takes  reality  at  a  deeper 
and  more  fundamental  level  than  do  those  subjects  which 
orthodox  philosophers  have  loved  to  call  the  special  sciences. 
What  they  take  piecemeal  and  therefore  more  or  less 
erroneously  (since  a  fragment  arbitrarily  torn  from  the 
organic  whole  is  not  truly  a  truth)  philosophy  takes  teres 
et  rotundus.  What  they  take  superficially,  in,  so  to  say, 
its  appearance,  philosophy  takes  at  that  deeper  level  where 
connections  and  relations  within  the  whole  are  found. 

Some  such  suppositions  as  these  have,  I  think,  been 
fostered  by  many  philosophers.  They  are  in  the  back  of 
the  minds  of  many  students  when  they  come  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  They  are  equally  in  the  minds  of  many 
foes  of  philosophy  who  also  compare  philosophy  with 
science,  but  only  to  contrast  them — at  the  expense  of 
philosophy.      Philosophy,   they   say,    is   circular   and   dis- 
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putatious ;  it  settles  nothing,  for  its  schools  are  still  divided 
much  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks,  engaged  in 
arguing  the  same  questions.  Science  is  progressive ;  it 
settles  some  things  and  moves  on  to  others.  Philosophj^ 
moreover  is  sterile.  Where  are  its  works'?  Where  are  its 
concrete  applications  and  living  fruits?  Hence  they  con- 
clude that  while  philosophy  is  a  form  of  knowledge  or 
science,  it  is  a  pretentious  and  pseudo-form,  an  effort  at  a 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  impossible — impossible  at  all 
events  to  human  minds. 

Yet  every  generation,  no  matter  how  great  the  advance 
of  positive  knowledge,  nor  how  great  the  triumphs  of  the 
special  sciences,  shows  in  its  day  discontent  with  all  these 
proved  and  ascertained  results  and  turns  afresh  and  with 
infinite  hope  to  philosophy,  as  to  a  deeper,  more  complete 
and  more  final  revelation.  Something  is  lacking  in  even 
the  most  demonstrated  of  scientific  truths  which  breeds  dis- 
satisfaction, and  a  yearning  for  something  more  conclusive 
and  more  mind-filling. 

In  the  face  of  such  perplexities  as  these  there  is,  I  think, 
another  alternative,  another  way  out.  Put  baldly,  it  is  to 
deny  that  philosophy  is  in  any  sense  whatever  a  form  of 
knowledge.  It  is  to  say  that  we  should  return  to  the  orig- 
inal and  etymological  sense  of  the  word,  and  recognize  that 
philosophy  is  a  form  of  desire,  of  effort  at  action — a  love, 
namely,  of  wisdom;  but  with  the  thorough  proviso,  not 
attached  to  the  Platonic  use  of  the  word,  that  wisdom,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  not  a  mode  of  science  or  knowledge.  A  philo- 
sophy which  was  conscious  of  its  own  business  and  province 
would  then  perceive  that  it  is  an  intellectualized  wish,  an 
aspiration  subjected  to  rational  discriminations  and  tests, 
a  social  hope  reduced  to  a  working  programme  of  action, 
a  prophecy  of  the  future,  but  one  disciplined  by  serious 
thought  and  knowledge. 

These  are  statements  at  once  sweeping  and  vague.  Let 
us  recur  to  the  question  of  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  philosophy  which  is  distinctively  that  of  a  social  order, 
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a   distinctive  type   appropriate   to   a   democracy  or   to   a 
feudalism.     Let  us  consider  the  matter  not  theoretically 
but  historically.    In  point  of  fact,  nobody  would  deny  that 
there  has  been  a  German,  a  French,  an  English  philosophy 
in  a  sense  in  which  there  have  not  been  national  chemistries 
or  astronomies.    Even  in  science  there  is  not  the  complete 
impersonal  detachment  which  some  views  of  it  would  lead 
us  to  expect.     There  is  difference  in  color  and  temper,  in 
emphasis    and    preferred    method    characteristic    of    each 
people.     But  these  differences  are  inconsiderable  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  we  find  in  philosophy.    There  the 
differences  have  been  differences  in  standpoint,  outlook  and 
ideal.     They  manifest  not  diversities  of  intellectual  em- 
phasis so  much  as  incompatabilities  of  temperament  and 
expectation.     They  are  different  ways  of  construing:  life. 
They  indicate  different  practical  ethics  of  life,  not  mere 
variations  of  intellectual  assent.    In  reading  Bacon,  Locke, 
Descartes,  Comte,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  one  says  to  oneself 
this  could  have  proceeded  only  from  England,  or  France, 
or  Germany,  as  the  case  may  be.     The  parallelisms  with 
political  history  and  social  needs  are  obvious  and  explicit. 
Take  the  larger  divisions  of  thought.    The  conventional 
main  division  of  philosophy  is  into  ancient,  medieval  and 
modern.    "We  may  make  a  similar  division  in  the  history  of 
science.  But  there  the  meaning  is  very  different.  "We  either 
mean  merely  to  refer  to  the  stage  of  ignorance  and  of 
knowledge  found  in  certain  periods,  or  we  mean  not  science 
at  all  but  certain  phases  of  philosophy.     When  we  take 
science  proper,  astronomy  or  geometry,  we   do  not   find 
Euclid  especially  Greek  in  his  demonstrations.    No,  ancient, 
medieval,    modern,    express    in    philosophy   differences    of 
interest  and  of  purpose  characteristic  of  great  civilizations, 
great  social  epochs,  differences  of  religious  and  social  desire 
and  belief.    They  are  applicable  to  philosophy  only  because 
economics,  political  and  religious  differences  manifest  them- 
selves in  philosophy  in  fundamentally  the  same  ways  that 
they  are  shown  in  other  institutions.    The  philosophies  em- 
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bodied  not  colorless  intellectual  readings  of  reality,  but 
men's  most  passionate  desires  and  hopes,  their  basic  beliefs 
about  the  sort  of  life  to  be  lived.  They  started  not  from 
science,  not  from  ascertained  knowledge,  but  from  moral 
convictions,  and  then  resorted  to  the  best  knowledge  and 
the  best  intellectual  methods  available  in  their  day  to  give 
the  form  of  demonstration  to  what  was  essentially  an 
attitude  of  will,  or  a  moral  resolution  to  prize  one  mode 
of  life  more  highly  than  another,  and  the  wish  to  persuade 
other  men  that  this  was  the  wise  way  of  living. 

And  this  explains  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  love  of 
wisdom  is  not  after  all  the  same  thing  as  eagerness  for 
scientific  knowledge.  By  wisdom  we  mean  not  systematic 
and  proved  knowledge  of  fact  and  truth,  but  a  conviction 
about  moral  values,  a  sense  for  the  better  kind  of  life  to 
be  led.  Wisdom  is  a  moral  term,  and  like  every  moral  term 
refers  not  to  the  constitution  of  things  already  in  existence, 
not  even  if  that  constitution  be  magnified  into  eternity  and 
absoluteness.  As  a  moral  term  it  refers  to  a  choice  about 
something  to  be  done,  a  preference  for  living  this  sort  of  life 
rather  than  that.  It  refers  not  to  accomplished  reality  but 
to  a  desired  future  which  our  desires,  when  translated  into 
articulate  conviction,  may  help  bring  into  existence. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  such  statements  give 
away  the  whole  case  for  philosophy.  Many  critics  and  foes 
of  philosophy  coming  from  the  camp  of  science  would 
doubtless  claim  they  were  admissions  of  the  claims  that 
philosophy  has  always  been  a  false  light,  a  pretentious  am- 
bition; and  that  the  lesson  is  that  philosophers  should  sit 
down  in  humility  and  accept  the  ascertainments  of  the 
special  sciences,  and  not  go  beyond  the  task  of  weaving 
these  statements  into  a  more  coherent  fabric  of  expression. 
Others  would  go  further  and  find  in  such  statements  a 
virtual  confession  of  the  futility  of  all  philosophizing. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  taking  the  matter.  One 
might  rather  say  that  the  fact  that  the  collective  purpose 
and  desire  of  a  given  generation  and  people  dominates  its 
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philosophy  is  evidence  of  the  sincerity  and  vitality  of  that 
philosophy;  that  failure  to  employ  the  known  facts  of  the 
period  in  support  of  a  certain  estimate  of  the  proper  life 
to  lead  would  show  lack  of  any  holding  and  directing  force 
in  the  current  social  ideal.  Even  wresting  facts  to  a  pur- 
pose, obnoxious  as  it  is,  testifies  to  a  certain  ardency  in  the 
vigor  with  which  a  belief  about  the  right  life  to  be  led  is 
held.  It  argues  moral  debility  if  the  slave  Epictetus  and 
the  Emperor  Aurelius  entertain  just  the  same  philosophy 
of  life,  even  though  both  belong  to  the  same  Stoic  school. 
"A  community  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits,  active  in 
business  and  commerce,  is  not  likely  to  see  the  needs  and 
possibilities  of  life  in  the  same  way  as  a  country  with  high 
esthetic  culture  and  little  enterprise  in  turning  the  energies 
of  nature  to  mechanical  account.  A  social  group  with  a 
fairly  continuous  history  will  respond  mentally  to  a  crisis 
in  a  very  different  way  from  one  which  has  felt  the  shock 
of  distinct  breaks."  Different  hues  of  philosophic  thought 
are  bound  to  result.  "Women  have  as  yet  made  little  con- 
tribution to  philosophy.  But  when  women  who  are  not 
mere  students  of  other  persons'  philosophy  set  out  to  write 
it,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  will  be  the  same  in  viewpoint 
or  tenor  as  that  composed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  differ- 
ent masculine  experience  of  things.  Institutions,  customs 
of  life,  breed  certain  systematized  predilections  and  aver- 
sions. The  wise  man  reads  historic  philosophies  to  detect 
in  them  intellectual  formulations  of  men's  habitual  pur- 
poses and  cultivated  wants,  not  to  gain  insight  into  the 
ultimate  nature  of  things  or  information  about  the  make-up 
of  reality.  As  far  as  what  is  loosely  called  reality  figures 
in  philosophies,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  signifies  those 
selected  aspects  of  the  world  which  are  chosen  because  they 
lend  themselves  to  the  support  of  men's  judgment  of  the 
worth-while  life,  and  hence  are  most  highly  prized.  In 
philosophy,  "reality"  is  a  term  of  value  or  choice. 

To  deny  however  that  philosophy  is  in  any  essential 
sense  a  form  of  science  or  of  knowledge,  is  not  to  say  that 
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philosophy  is  a  mere  arbitrary  expression  of  wish  or  feeling 
or  a  vague  suspiration  after  something,  nobody  knows  what. 
All  philosophy  bears  an  intellectual  impress  because  it  is 
an  effort  to  convince  some  one,  perhaps  the  writer  himself, 
of  the  reasonableness  of  some  course  of  life  which  has  been 
adopted  from  custom  or  instinct.  Since  it  is  addressed  to 
man's  intelligence,  it  must  employ  knowledge  and  estab- 
lished beliefs,  and  it  must  proceed  in  an  orderly  way, 
logically.  The  art  of  literature  catches  men  unaware  and 
employs  a  charm  to  bring  them  to  a  spot  whence  they  see 
vividly  and  intimately  some  picture  which  embodies  life 
in  a  meaning.  But  magic  and  immediate  vision  are  denied 
the  philosopher.  He  proceeds  prosaically  along  the  high- 
way, pointing  out  recognizable  landmarks,  mapping  the 
course,  and  labeling  with  explicit  logic  the  stations  reached. 
This  means  of  course  that  philosophy  must  depend  upon 
the  best  science  of  its  day.  It  can  intellectually  recom- 
mend its  judgments  of  value  only  as  it  can  select  relevant 
material  from  that  which  is  recognized  to  be  established 
truth,  and  can  persuasively  use  current  knowledge  to  drive 
home  the  reasonableness  of  its  conception  of  life.  It  is 
this  dependence  upon  the  method  of  logical  presentation 
and  upon  scientific  subject  matter  which  confers  upon 
philosophy  the  garb,  though  not  the  form,  of  knowledge. 

Scientific  form  is  a  vehicle  for  conveying  a  non-scientific 
conviction,  but  the  carriage  is  necessary,  for  philosophy  is 
not  mere  passion  but  a  passion  that  would  exhibit  itself  as 
a  reasonable  persuasion.  Philosophy  is  therefore  always 
in  a  delicate  position,  and  gives  the  heathen  and  Philistine 
an  opportunity  to  rage.  It  is  always  balancing  between 
sophistry,  or  pretended  and  illegitimate  knowledge,  and 
vague,  incoherent  mysticism — not  of  necessity  mysticism 
in  its  technical  definition,  but  in  that  sense  of  the  mys- 
terious and  misty  which  affects  the  popular  meaning  of  the 
word.  When  the  stress  is  too  much  on  intellectual  form, 
when  the  original  moral  purpose  has  lost  its  vitality, 
philosophy  becomes  learned  and  dialectical.    When  there  is 
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cloudy  desire,  unclarified  and  unsustained  by  the  logical 
exhibition  of  attained  science,  philosophy  becomes  horta- 
tory, edifying,  sentimental,  or  fantastic  and  semi-magical. 
The  perfect  balance  may  hardly  be  attained  by  man,  and 
there  are  few  indeed  who  can  even  like  Plato  rhythmically 
alternate  with  artistic  grace  from  one  emphasis  to  the  other. 
But  what  makes  philosophy  hard  work  and  also  makes  its 
cultivation  worth  while,  is  precisely  the  fact  that  it  assumes 
the  responsibility  for  setting  forth  some  ideal  of  a  collective 
good  life  by  the  methods  which  the  best  science  of  the  day 
employs  in  its  quite  different  task,  and  with  the  use  of  the 
characteristic  knowledge  of  its  day.  The  philosopher  fails 
when  he  avoids  sophistry,  or  the  conceit  of  knowledge,  only 
to  pose  as  a  prophet  of  miraculous  intuition  or  mystic  reve- 
lation or  a  preacher  of  pious  nobilities  of  sentiment. 

Perhaps  we  can  now  see  why  it  is  that  philosophers  have 
so  often  been  led  astray  into  making  claims  for  philosophy 
which  when  taken  literally  are  practically  insane  in  their 
inordinate  scope,  such  as  the  claim  that  philosophy  deals 
with  some  supreme  and  total  reality  beyond  that  with  which 
the  special  sciences  and  arts  have  to  do.  Stated  sincerely 
and  moderately,  the  claim  would  take  the  form  of  pointing 
out  that  no  knowledge  as  long  as  it  remains  just  knowledge, 
just  apprehension  of  fact  and  truth,  is  complete  or  satis- 
fying. Human  nature  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  that 
merely  finding  out  that  things  are  thus  and  so  can  long 
content  it.  There  is  an  instinctive  uneasiness  which  forces 
men  to  go  beyond  any  intellectual  grasp  or  recognition,  no 
matter  how  extensive.  Even  if  a  man  had  seen  the  whole 
existent  world  and  gained  insight  into  its  hidden  and 
complicated  structure,  he  would  after  a  few  moments  of 
ecstacy  at  the  marvel  thus  revealed  to  him  become  dissatis- 
fied to  remain  at  that  point.  He  would  begin  to  ask  him- 
self what  of  it?  What  is  it  all  about?  What  does  it  all 
mean?  And  by  these  questions  he  would  not  signify  the 
absurd  search  for  a  knowledge  greater  than  all  knowledge, 
but  would  indicate  the  need  for  projecting  even  the  com- 
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pletest  knowledge  upon  a  realm  of  another  dimension — 
namely,  the  dimension  of  action.  He  would  mean:  What 
am  I  to  do  about  it?  What  course  of  activity  does  this 
state  of  things  require  of  me?  What  possibilities  to  be 
achieved  by  my  own  thought  turned  over  into  deed  does 
it  open  up  to  me?  What  new  responsibilities  does  this 
knowledge  impose  ?  To  what  new  adventures  does  it  invite  ? 
All  knowledge  in  short  makes  a  difference.  It  opens  new 
perspectives  and  releases  energy  to  new  tasks.  This  hap- 
pens anyway  and  continuously,  philosophy  or  no  philo- 
sophy. But  philosophy  tries  to  gather  up  the  threads  into 
a  central  stream  of  tendency,  to  inquire  what  more  funda- 
mental and  general  attitudes  of  response  the  trend  of 
knowledge  exacts  of  us,  to  what  new  fields  of  action  it  calls 
us.  It  is  in  this  sense,  a  practical  and  moral  sense,  that 
philosophy  can  lay  claim  to  the  epithets  of  universal,  basic 
and  superior.  Knowledge  is  partial  and  incomplete,  any 
and  all  knowledge,  till  we  have  placed  it  in  the  context  of 
a  future  which  cannot  be  known,  but  only  speculated  about 
and  resolved  upon.  It  is,  to  use  in  another  sense  a  favorite 
philosophical  term,  a  matter  of  appearance,  for  it  is  not 
self-enclosed,  but  an  indication  of  something  to  be  done. 

As  was  intimated  at  the  outset,  considerable  has  been 
said  about  philosophy,  but  nothing  as  yet  about  democracy. 
Yet,  I  hope,  certain  implications  are  fairly  obvious.  There 
has  been,  roughly  speaking,  a  coincidence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  experimental  science  and  of  democracy. 
Philosophy  has  no  more  important  question  than  a  con- 
sideration of  how  far  this  may  be  mere  coincidence,  and 
how  far  it  marks  a  genuine  correspondence.  Is  democracy 
a  comparatively  superficial  human  expedient,  a  device  of 
petty  manipulation,  or  does  nature  itself,  as  that  is  uncov- 
ered and  understood  by  our  best  contemporaneous  knowl- 
edge, sustain  and  support  our  democratic  hopes  and 
aspirations?  Or,  if  we  choose  to  begin  arbitrarily  at  the 
other  end,  if  to  construct  democratic  institutions  is  our 
aim,  how  then  shall  we  construe  and  interpret  the  natural 
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environment  and  natural  history  of  humanity  in  order  to 
get  an  intellectual  warrant  for  our  endeavors,  a  reasonable 
persuasion  that  our  undertaking  is  not  contradicted  by 
what  science  authorizes  us  to  say  about  the  structure  of 
the  world?  How  shall  we  read  what  we  call  reality  (that 
is  to  say  the  world  of  existence  accessible  to  verifiable 
inquiry)  so  that  we  may  essay  our  deepest  political  and 
social  problems  with  a  conviction  that  they  are  to  a  reason- 
able extent  sanctioned  and  sustained  by  the  nature  of 
things?  Is  the  world  as  an  object  of  knowledge  at  odds 
with  our  purposes  and  efforts?  Is  it  merely  neutral  and 
indifferent?  Does  it  lend  itself  equally  to  all  our  social 
ideals,  which  means  that  it  gives  itself  to  none,  but  stays 
aloof,  ridiculing  as  it  were  the  ardor  and  earnestness  with 
which  we  take  our  trivial  and  transitory  hopes  and  plans? 
Or  is  its  nature  such  that  it  is  at  least  willing  to  cooperate, 
that  it  not  only  does  not  say  us  nay,  but  gives  us  an  encour- 
aging nod? 

Is  not  this,  you  may  ask,  taking  democracy  too  seriously  ? 
Why  not  ask  the  question  about  say  presbyterianism  or  free 
verse?  Well,  I  would  not  wholly  deny  the  pertinency  of 
similar  questions  about  such  movements.  All  deliberate 
action  of  mind  is  in  a  way  an  experiment  with  the  world 
to  see  what  it  will  stand  for,  what  it  will  promote  and 
what  frustrate.  The  world  is  tolerant  and  fairly  hospitable. 
It  permits  and  even  encourages  all  sorts  of  experiments. 
But  in  the  long  run  some  are  more  welcomed  and  assimi- 
lated than  others.  Hence  there  can  be  no  difference  save 
one  of  depth  and  scope  between  the  questions  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  world  to  a  scheme  of  conduct  in  the  form  of 
church  government  or  a  form  of  art  and  that  of  its  relation 
to  democracy.  If  there  be  a  difference,  it  is  only  because 
democracy  is  a  form  of  desire  and  endeavor  which  reaches 
further  and  condenses  into  itself  more  issues. 

This  statement  implies  a  matter  of  definition.  Wliat  is 
meant  by  democracy  ?  It  can  certainly  be  defined  in  a  way 
which  limits  the  issue  to  matters  which  if  they  bear  upon 
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philosophy  at  all  affect  it  only  in  limited  and  technical 
aspects.  Anything  that  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  definition 
in  the  remaining  moments  must  be,  and  confessedly  is, 
arbitrary.  The  arbitrariness  may  however,  be  mitigated 
by  linking  up  the  conception  with  the  historic  formula  of 
the  greatest  liberal  movement  of  history — the  formula  of 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity.  In  referring  to  this,  we 
only  exchange  arbitrariness  for  vagueness.  It  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  arrive  at  any  consensus  of  judgment  about 
the  meaning  of  any  one  of  the  three  terms  inscribed  on  the 
democratic  banner.  Men  did  not  agree  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  subsequent  events  have  done  much  to  accen- 
tuate their  differences.  Do  they  apply  purely  politically, 
or  do  they  have  an  economic  meaning? — to  refer  to  one 
great  cleavage  which  in  the  nineteenth  century  broke  the 
liberal  movement  into  two  factions,  now  opposed  to  one 
another  as  liberal  and  conservative  were  once  opposed. 

Let  us  then  take  frank  advantage  of  the  vagueness 
and  employ  the  terms  with  a  certain  generosity  and 
breadth.  What  does  the  demand  for  liberty  imply  for 
philosophy,  when  we  take  the  idea  of  liberty  as  convey- 
ing something  of  decided  moral  significance?  Roughly 
speaking,  there  are  two  typical  ideas  of  liberty.  One 
of  them  says  that  freedom  is  action  in  accord  with  the 
consciousness  of  fixed  law;  that  men  are  free  when  they 
are  rational,  and  they  are  rational  when  they  recognize 
and  consciously  conform  to  the  necessities  which  the 
universe  exemplified.  As  Tolstoi  says,  even  the  ox  would 
be  free  if  it  recognized  the  yoke  about  its  neck  and  took  the 
yoke  for  the  law  of  its  own  action  instead  of  engaging  in 
a  vain  task  of  revolt  which  escapes  no  necessity  but  only 
turns  it  in  the  direction  of  misery  and  destruction.  This 
is  a  noble  idea  of  freedom  embodied,  both  openly  and  dis- 
guisedly,  in  classic  philosophies.  It  is  the  only  view  con- 
sistent with  any  form  of  absolutism  whether  materialistic 
or  idealistic,  whether  it  considers  the  necessary  relations 
which  form  the  universe  to  be  physical  in  character  or 
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spiritual.  It  holds  of  any  view  which  says  that  reality 
exists  under  the  form  of  eternity,  that  it  is,  to  use  a  tech- 
nical term,  a  simul  totum,  an  all  at  once  and  forever  affair, 
no  matter  whether  the  all  at  once  be  of  mathematical- 
physical  laws  and  structures,  or  a  comprehensive  and  ex- 
haustive divine  consciousness.  Of  such  a  conception  one 
can  only  say  that  however  noble,  it  is  not  one  which  is 
spontaneously  congenial  to  the  idea  of  liberty  in  a  society 
which  has  set  its  heart  on  democracy. 

A  philosophy  animated,  be  it  unconsciously  or  con- 
sciously, by  the  strivings  of  men  to  achieve  democracy  will 
construe  liberty  as  meaning  a  universe  in  which  there  is 
real  uncertainty  and  contingency,  a  world  which  is  not  all 
in,  and  never  will  be,  a  world  which  in  some  respect  is 
incomplete  and  in  the  making,  and  which  in  these  respects 
may  be  made  this  way  or  that  according  as  men  judge, 
prize,  love  and  labor.  To  such  a  philosophy  any  notion 
of  a  perfect  or  complete  reality,  finished,  existing  always 
the  same  without  regard  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  will 
be  abhorrent.  It  will  think  of  time  not  as  that  part  of 
reality  which  for  some  strange  reason  has  not  yet  been 
traversed,  but  as  a  genuine  field  of  novelty,  of  real  and 
unpredictable  increments  to  existence,  a  field  for  experi- 
mentation and  invention.  It  will  indeed  recognize  that 
there  is  in  things  a  grain  against  which  we  cannot  success- 
fully go,  but  it  will  also  insist  that  we  cannot  even  discover 
what  that  grain  is  except  as  we  make  this  new  experiment 
and  that  fresh  effort,  and  that  consequently  the  mistake, 
the  effort  which  is  frustrated  in  direct  execution,  is  as  true 
a  constituent  of  the  world  as  is  the  act  which  most  care- 
fully observes  law.  For  it  is  the  grain  which  is  rubbed  the 
wrong  way  which  more  clearly  stands  out.  It  will  recognize 
that  in  a  world  where  discovery  is  genuine,  error  is  an 
inevitable  ingredient  of  reality,  and  that  man's  business  is 
not  to  avoid  it — or  to  cultivate  the  illusion  that  it  is  mere 
appearance — but  to  turn  it  to  account,  to  make  it  fruitful. 
Nor  will  such  a  philosophy  be  mealy-mouthed  in  admitting 
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that  where  contingency  is  real  and  experiment  is  required, 
good  fortune  and  bad  fortune  are  facts.  It  will  not  con- 
strue all  accomplishment  in  terms  of  merit  and  virtue,  and 
all  loss  and  frustration  in  terms  of  demerit  and  just  pun- 
ishment. Because  it  recognizes  that  contingency  cooperates 
with  intelligence  in  the  realization  of  every  plan,  even  the 
one  most  carefully  and  wisely  thought  out,  it  will  avoid 
conceit  and  intellectual  arrogance.  It  will  not  fall  into  the 
delusion  that  consciousness  is  or  can  be  everything  as  a 
determiner  of  events.  Hence  it  will  be  humbly  grateful 
that  a  world  in  which  the  most  extensive  and  accurate 
thought  and  reason  can  only  take  advantage  of  events  is 
also  a  world  which  gives  room  to  move  about  in,  and  which 
offers  the  delights  of  consummations  that  are  new  revela- 
tions, as  well  as  those  defeats  that  are  admonishments  to 
conceit. 

The  evident  contrast  of  equality  is  inequality.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  so  evident  that  inequality  means  practically  in- 
feriority and  superiority.  And  that  this  relation  works 
out  practically  in  support  of  a  regime  of  authority  or 
feudal  hierarchy  in  which  each  lower  or  inferior  element 
depends  upon,  holds  from,  one  superior  from  which  it  gets 
direction  and  to  which  it  is  responsible.  Let  one  bear  this 
idea  full}'  in  mind  and  he  will  see  how  largely  philosophy 
has  been  committed  to  a  metaphysics  of  feudalism.  By 
this  I  mean  it  has  thought  of  things  in  the  world  as  occupy- 
ing certain  grades  of  value,  or  as  having  fixed  degrees  of 
truth,  ranks  of  reality.  The  traditional  conception  of 
philosophy  to  which  I  referred  at  the  outset,  which  identifies 
it  with  insight  into  supreme  reality  or  ultimate  and  com- 
prehensive truth,  shows  how  thoroughly  philosophy  has 
been  committed  to  a  notion  that  inherently  some  realities 
are  superior  to  others,  are  better  than  others.  Now  any 
such  philosophy  inevitably  works  in  behalf  of  a  regime  of 
authority,  for  it  is  only  right  that  the  superior  should  lord 
it  over  the  inferior.  The  result  is  that  much  of  philosophy 
has  gone  to  justifying  the  particular  scheme  of  authority 
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in  religion  or  social  order  which  happened  to  exist  at  a 
given  time.  It  has  become  unconsciously  an  apologetic  for 
the  established  order,  because  it  has  tried  to  show  the 
rationality  of  this  or  that  existent  hierarchical  grading  of 
values  and  schemes  of  life.  Or  when  it  has  questioned  the 
established  order  it  has  been  a  revolutionary  search  for 
some  rival  principle  of  authority.  How  largely  indeed  has 
historic  philosophy  been  a  search  for  an  indefeasible  seat 
of  authority.  Greek  philosophy  began  when  men  doubted 
the  authority  of  custom  as  a  regulator  of  life ;  it  sought  in 
universal  reason  or  in  the  immediate  particular,  in  being 
or  in  flux,  a  rival  source  of  authority,  but  one  which  as  a 
rival  was  to  be  as  certain  and  definite  as  ever  custom  had 
been.  Medieval  philosophy  was  frankly  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  authority  with  reason,  and  modern  philosophy 
began  when  man  doubting  the  authority  of  revelation 
began  a  search  for  some  authority  which  should  have  all  the 
weight,  certainty  and  inerrancy  previously  ascribed  to  the 
will  of  God  embodied  in  the  divinely  instituted  church. 

Thus  for  the  most  part  the  democratic  practice  of  life 
has  been  at  an  immense  intellectual  disadvantage.  Prevail- 
ing philosophies  have  unconsciously  discountenanced  it. 
They  have  failed  to  furnish  it  with  articulation,  with 
reasonableness,  for  they  have  at  bottom  been  committed  to 
the  principle  of  a  single,  final  and  unalterable  authority 
from  which  all  lesser  authorities  are  derived.  The  men  who 
questioned  the  divine  right  of  kings  did  so  in  the  name 
of  another  absolute.  The  voice  of  the  people  was  myth- 
ologized  into  the  voice  of  God.  Now  a  halo  may  be  pre- 
served about  the  monarch.  Because  of  his  distance,  he 
can  be  rendered  transcendentally  without  easy  detection. 
But  the  people  are  too  close  at  hand,  too  obviously  empiri- 
cal, to  be  lent  to  deification.  Hence  democracy  has  ranked 
for  the  most  part  as  an  intellectual  anomaly,  lacking 
philosophical  basis  and  logical  coherency,  but  upon  the 
whole  to  be  accepted  because  somehow  or  other  it  works 
better  than  other  schemes  and  seems  to  develop  a  more 
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kindly  and  humane  set  of  social  institutions.  For  when 
it  has  tried  to  achieve  a  philosophy  it  has  clothed  itself  in 
an  atomistic  individualism,  as  full  of  defects  and  incon- 
sistencies in  theory  as  it  was  charged  with  obnoxious  con- 
sequences when  an  attempt  was  made  to  act  upon  it. 

Now  whatever  the  idea  of  equality  means  for  democracy, 
it  means,  I  take  it,  that  the  world  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  fixed  order  of  species,  grades  or  degrees.  It  means 
that  every  existence  deserving  the  name  of  existence  has 
something  unique  and  irreplaceable  about  it,  that  it  does 
not  exist  to  illustrate  a  principle,  to  realize  a  universal  or 
to  embody  a  kind  or  class.  As  philosophy  it  denies  the 
basic  principle  of  atomistic  individualism  as  truly  as  that 
of  rigid  feudalism.  For  the  individualism  traditionally 
associated  with  democracy  makes  equality  quantitative,  and 
hence  individuality  something  external  and  mechanical 
rather  than  qualitative  and  unique.  In  social  and  moral 
matters,  equality  does  not  mean  mathematical  equivalence. 
It  means  rather  the  inapplicability  of  considerations  of 
greater  and  less,  superior  and  inferior.  It  means  that  no 
matter  how  great  the  quantitative  differences  of  ability, 
strength,  position,  wealth,  such  differences  are  negligible  in 
comparison  with  something  else — the  fact  of  individuality, 
the  manifestation  of  something  irreplaceable.  It  means,  in 
short,  a  world  in  which  an  existence  must  be  reckoned  with 
on  its  own  account,  not  as  something  capable  of  equation 
with  and  transformation  into  something  else.  It  implies, 
so  to  speak,  a  metaphysical  mathematics  of  the  incom- 
mensurable in  which  each  speaks  for  itself  and  demands 
consideration  on  its  own  behalf. 

If  democratic  equality  may  be  construed  as  individual- 
ity, there  is  nothing  forced  in  understanding  fraternity  as 
continuity,  that  is  to  say,  as  association  and  interaction 
without  limit.  Equality,  individuality,  tends  to  isolation 
and  independence.  It  is  centrifugal.  To  say  that  what  is 
specific  and  unique  can  be  exhibited  and  become  forceful 
or  actual  only  in  relationship  with  other  like  beings  is 
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merely,  I  take  it,  to  give  a  metaphysical  version  to  the  fact 
that  democracy  is  concerned  not  with  freaks  or  geniuses  or 
heroes  or  divine  leaders  but  with  associated  individuals  in 
which  each  by  intercourse  with  others  somehow  makes  the 
life  of  each  more  distinctive. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  but  by  way  of  intimation.  In 
spite  of  its  form  it  is  not  really  a  plea  for  a  certain  kind  of 
philosophizing.  For  if  democracy  be  a  serious,  important 
choice  and  predilection  it  must  in  time  justify  itself  by 
generating  its  own  child  of  wisdom,  to  be  justified  in  turn 
by  its  children,  better  institutions  of  life.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  philosophy 
of  this  kind  as  it  is  of  just  who  will  be  the  philosophers 
associated  with  it.  And  I  cannot  conclude  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  one  through  whom  this  vision  of  a 
new  mode  of  life  has  already  spoken  with  beauty  and 
power — William  James. 
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PROFESSOR  JOE* 


D.  S.  ElCHARDSON 


Our  ranks  are  few,  Professor  Joe, 
Who  loved  thee  in  that  long  ago 

Of  smiles  and  tears; 
But  still  the  perfume  of  thy  days 
Floats  downward  to  us  through  the  maze 

Of  vanished  years. 

Thrice  blessed  is  he  whose  memory 
Comes  back  in  music  from  the  sea 

Of  other  days; 
Nor  builds  he  surer  monument 
Than  that  which  speaks  the  heart's  content 

In  words  of  praise. 

"We  see  him  still  amid  the  throng — 

So  grave  and  sweet,  so  wise  and  strong — 

So  shaped  in  gentleness; 
The  lover  of  all  things  that  be, 
The  fount  of  truth  and  chivalry, 

The  refuge  of  distress. 

Thou  art  not  dead.    The  simple  stone 
Beneath  the  oaks  which  thou  hast  known 

Records  thy  name; 
But,  graven  on  the  hearts  of  men, 
'Tis  writ  in  light  and  lives  again 

In  deathless  flame. 


*  Professor  Joseph  LeConte  was  always  affectionately  known  as 
"Professor  Joe"  to  his  students. 
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THE  BRITISH  NAVY  AND  THE  FREEDOM 
OF  THE  SEAS* 


Charles  Mills  Gaylet 


Today  in  tribute  to  our  brothers  of  Britain  we  have 
sung  with  heart  and  will  "Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  Rule 
the  Waves."  But  there  are  Americans  of  provincial  mind 
— none  present  here — who  object  to  the  song  and  the  senti- 
ment, object  to  the  ringing  out  of  the  tune  from  the  bells 
of  the  Campanile,  object  to  Britannia  ruling  the  waves.  To 
such  I  have  always  replied, ' '  If  Britannia  had  not  ruled  the 
waves  for  the  last  ninty  years  we  of  America  could  have 
maintained  no  Monroe  Doctrine.  If  a  British  statesman 
had  not  conceived  the  doctrine  and  suggested  it  to  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  and  secured  the  official  approval  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  promised  support  of  Great  Britain's  fleet, 
we  should  have  had  no  Monroe  Doctrine  to  maintain.  And 
if  through  the  past  four  years  and  a  half  Britannia  had 
not  ruled  the  waves,  Germany  would  be  ruling  them  now 
and  you  would  not  be  hearing  in  freedom  what  victory 
bells  you  pleased  or  complaining  of  what  pleased  you  not; 
you  would  not  be  free  to  complain  of  the  rulership  of 
anj'body  or  anything — not  even  of  the  slavery  of  your- 
self."    There  are  those  who  object  to  any  glorification  of 

*  The  address  here  published  in  part  was  delivered  at  the  cele- 
bration in  honor  of  Great  Britain,  held  in  the  Harmon  Gymnasium 
at  the  University  of  California  on  Saturday,  December,  7,  1918. 
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national  force  whether  on  sea  or  land  because  they  repudi- 
ate the  employment  of  force  between  nations  by  any  means 
or  in  any  form.  You  will  find  that  such  persons  especially 
dislike  the  possibility  of  Britannia  continuing  to  rule  the 
sea.  Them  I  would  remind  that  the  possession  and  employ- 
ment of  national  or  international  force  does  not  necessarily 
imply  militarism,  and  that  in  their  opposition  to  militarism 
they  are  not  ahead  of  the  time  or  in  any  respect  unique. 
All  democratic  powers  are  opposed  to  the  competition  for 
supremacy  on  sea  or  land  by  which  each  in  turn  has  been 
subjected  to  ever  increasing  taxation  for  ever  increasing 
material  of  war;  all  liberty-loving  peoples  long  for  some 
compact  of  powers  that  shall  inaugurate  universal  order 
and  justice  and  cooperate  toward  a  millenial  peace. 

But  the  profession  of  universal  amity  has  not  yet  been 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered ;  and  even  if  it  were,  not  all 
universals  hold  in  the  necessarily  imperfect  conduct  of 
human  affairs.  Even  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  con- 
templates force  in  order  to  administer  the  law  of  its  amity. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  blood  runs  hot 
and  red  in  human  veins,  it  will  surge  with  ambitions  and 
hatreds  and  lusts  as  well  as  with  the  passion  for  justice 
and  brotherly  love.  And  it  will  cease  to  surge  altogether 
if  it  cease  to  run  red,  if  it  renounce  the  instincts  of  self- 
realization,  self-defense. 

The  democratic  peoples  now  in  harmony  and  in  control 
are  sick  of  militarism.  But  militarism  does  not  lie  in  prep- 
aration against  war ;  nor  in  the  universal  discipline  of  the 
youth  of  a  self-governing  nation  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
change  from  civilians  to  soldiers  when  the  ideal  and  pursuit 
of  national  peace  and  freedom  are  imperiled.  Nor  does 
militarism  lie  in  the  maintenance  of  a  navy  adequate  to 
repel  sudden  attack ;  for  a  navy  cannot  be  conjured  out 
of  virgin  forest  and  mine  in  a  month  or  a  j^ear.  Militarism 
is  a  state  of  mind;  and  it  sways  a  nation  to  unrighteous- 
ness— as  it  swayed  the  German  nation — only  when  the  sen- 
timents and  ambitions  of  a  militaristic  class  or  a  militaristic 
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government  have  been  instilled  into  the  people,  have  filtered 
through  the  hearts  of  its  civilians  and  corrupted  them,  and 
infected  their  reason.  Thus  only  is  begotten  an  arrogant 
and  wantonly  aggressive  national  state  of  mind,  a  nefarious 
national  will  to  power. 

In  the  British  commonwealth  of  democratic  peoples 
that  state  of  mind  does  not  exist,  cannot  exist;  nor  in 
France,  nor  in  America ;  nor  in  any  of  the  peoples  most 
closely  knit  with  Britain  and  France  and  with  us  in  the 
death-grapple  with  German  absolutism,  militarism,  in- 
satiable lust  of  dominion.  That  state  of  mind  does  not 
exist  amid  the  band  of  brothers  sworn  to  the  ideals  of 
popular  self-goverment,  ordered  liberty,  equal  opportunity, 
sworn  to  the  ideals  of  international  cooperation,  enduring 
peace  and  amity  for  the  achievement  of  which  this  great 
war  was  fought  and  won. 

In  our  distribution  of  praise  for  the  triumph  that  has 
been  accorded  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  we  must  not 
exalt  any  one  of  the  foremost  allies  above  the  rest.  By  the 
heroism  and  sacrifice,  the  devotion  and  persistence,  of  each 
in  accordance  with  its  utmost  capability  the  will  of  the 
Central  Powers  was  thwarted,  their  onslaught  shattered. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  individual  effort  of  the  Belgian, 
the  French,  and  the  British  armies,  the  Italian  and  the 
American;  had  it  not  been  for  the  resistance  and  advance 
of  all  of  these  in  brotherly  union  and  under  united  com- 
mand, the  Central  Powers  would  still  hold  the  field.  We 
should  not  exalt  the  effort  of  any  of  the  allies  above  the 
efforts  of  the  rest.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  kinds 
of  service  there  is  none  to  gainsay  that  the  most  effective 
and  most  continuous  individual  factor  in  the  winning  of 
victory  was  the  service  rendered  by  the  British  fleet.  Of 
the  entry  of  America  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  we  are 
justly  proud,  and  of  the  consciousness  that  it  insured  and 
measurably  hastened  the  ultimate  victory.  But  without  the 
fleet  of  our  British  brothers  the  war  would  have  been  lost 
by  the  allies  before  we  had  decided  to  take  up  arms.    And 
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even  had  we  joined  forces  earlier,  without  the  fleet  of 
Great  Britain  the  war  would  not  yet  be  won.  Without  the 
eternal  vigilance  and  far-flung  presence  of  that  redoubtable 
fleet  the  whole  world  might  even  now  be  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Germany,  of  him  who  rules  today  as  Kaiser  of 
Amerongen,  of  him  who  today  is  Crown  Prince  of  a  little 
parsonage  on  a  little  island  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  British 
sea-power  has  saved  the  whole  world  in  this  struggle.  To 
every  effort  of  the  allies  the  prime  and  prompt  and  unre- 
mitting service  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  indispensable. 
Without  the  British  fleet  every  other  effort  would  have 
been  in  vain.  No  truer  word  can  be  said  than  that  "the 
British  fleet  has  been  the  sure  shield  not  only  of  Britain,  but 
of  France  and  Belgium,  of  Italy,  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks, 
and  of  all  the  rest."  Nay,  even  of  America  through  those 
years  before  America  had  awakened  to  her  peril  and  her 
duty,  and  gathered  herself  together  and  hurled  her  navy 
and  her  army  into  the  fray.  In  fact,  during  the  year  and 
a  half  of  her  wondrous  cooperation  America  could  never 
have  got  her  divisions  of  glorious  youth  to  the  scene  of  battle 
in  sufficient  force  to  turn  the  tide  of  German  onslaught  had 
not  the  fleet  of  our  British  brothers  transported  66  per  cent 
of  them  across  the  sea. 

Britain  like  America,  as  Arthur  Balfour  told  us  but 
yesterday,  looks  upon  a  league  of  nations  as  a  vital  necessity 
if  this  war  is  to  produce  all  the  good  we  expect  to  come 
out  of  it.  But  this  world  can  never  be  constituted  of  states 
endowed  with  equal  puissance  and  responsibility.  Nor  can 
the  world  enjoy  true  freedom  of  the  seas  unless,  with  or 
without  a  league  of  nations,  the  protection  of  that  freedom 
be  entrusted  to  the  powers  most  capable  of  securing  and 
enforcing  it.  We  can  never  accept  the  German  view  of 
freedom  of  the  seas.  That  would  parallel  the  German  view 
of  freedom  of  the  land.  The  sea  controls  the  land  and 
the  German  so-called  freedom  of  the  seas  means  military 
autocracy  by  land.  Nor  can  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time 
of  war  spell  abolition  of  blockade  and  contraband,  for  that 
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would  but  enable  some  other  Germany,  some  autocratic, 
mighty,  and  avaricious  demon  of  the  future,  to  sustain  its 
continental  armies  without  limit  of  aggression  or  term  of 
ensanguined  years. 

Until  the  iridescent  dream  of  a  world  touching  the  gar- 
ment 's  hem  of  perfection — the  dream  of  a  league  of  nations 
all  passionless  or  all  law-abiding — is  realized,  Britain  will 
have  her  navy ;  and  the  world  will  need  Britain 's  navy  to 
insure,  as  it  has  insured  for  sixty  years  past,  to  law-abiding 
peoples  the  true  and  democratic  and  blessed  freedom  of  the 
seas :  in  time  of  peace,  fair  opportunity  and  the  open  port 
for  all ;  in  time  of  war  the  observance  of  international  cove- 
nant, the  suppression  of  outlaws,  the  condign  punishment 
of  pirates,  looters,  murderers,  the  extinction  of  the  terror 
that  walketh  in  darkness,  of  the  monster  that  from  the  deeps 
spews  death  upon  foe  and  friend  alike,  upon  the  helpless 
wounded  and  the  sister  of  charity ;  the  mother  and  the 
babe  without  warning,  and  without  after-thought  of  mercy. 

A  universal  league  of  responsible  nations  will  not  spring 
into  being  overnight.  A  club  of  orderly,  freedom-loving, 
and  mutually  faithful  nations  from  which  some  league  may 
grow  has  already  of  stern  necessity  gathered  in  cohesion — 
a  club  or  society  of  nations  conjointly  powerful  enough  to 
insure  the  real  freedom  not  only  of  the  seas  but  of  the  land. 
Of  this  society  are  the  sister  powers,  France,  Italy,  America, 
and  the  Britain  that  we  honor  today.  Shall  we  not  include 
also  the  great  power  of  the  Orient,  so  effective  for  the 
victory  of  right  in  the  present  war,  so  potential  of  fruitful 
cooperation  for  the  future  (the  ally  of  all  of  us  now,  the 
ally  of  our  sister  Britain  for  years  gone  by)  Japan?  Even 
if  there  be  no  formal  alliance,  if  such  a  club  cohere  in  spirit 
and  entente,  the  basis  of  continuing  peace  is  laid. 

But  until  the  nations  of  Europe  still  weltering  in  chaos 
have  emerged  and  proved  their  moral  and  political  fitness 
for  inclusion  in  a  league  of  law-enforcing  powers  there  can 
be  no  safety  there  for  any  people  against  a  renewed  out- 
break of  militarism ;  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  the  prompt 
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suppression  of  renewed  militarism  if  the  effectiveness  of 
British  sea-power  were  weakened  by  a  premature  idealism 
or  by  international  jealousy.  Between  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  British  journalists  has 
recently  written,  there  is  really  no  fundamental  difficulty 
with  respect  to  this  issue.  It  is  the  ardent  hope  of  every 
advocate  of  English-speaking  union  that  between  Britain 
and  America  no  race  in  armaments  may  ever  obtain,  no 
competition  born  of  distrust  or  jealousy  ever  arise ;  but  that 
each,  according  to  its  need  and  its  faculty,  and  each  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  other,  and  with  peoples  of  like  mind  con- 
tinually increasing  in  number,  may  assist  to  maintain  the 
world's  peace  and  freedom  during  the  epoch  of  recon- 
struction and  down  the  vista  of  the  years  of  justice  and 
sympathy  to  which  we  now  look  forward. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  BELGIUM  AND  HER 

FUTURE 


A.  J.  Carnoy 


The  disaster  that  struck  Belgium  moved  the  world  not 
only  on  account  of  the  revolting  injustice  done  to  her  but 
because  it  ruined  a  country  which  before  the  war  was 
counted  among  the  happiest  in  the  world.  In  modern  times 
Belgium  had  revived  the  prosperity  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  had  made  her  the  economic  and  moral  center  of 
Europe.  This  she  owed  partly  to  her  location  at  the  cross- 
road of  the  traffic  between  England  and  the  Continent  and 
between  the  Teutonic  world  and  France  with  her  Mediter- 
ranean "Hinterland."  Antwerp  was  the  natural  harbor 
for  the  most  active  industrial  section  of  the  Continent,  com- 
prising the  districts  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Moselle,  the  Bel- 
gian coal  country  of  Liege,  and  Charleroi,  the  north  of 
France.  It  was  at  a  relatively  short  distance  from  great 
coal  basins  and  even  from  the  Lorraine  iron  mines.  The 
plains  of  Flanders  and  central  Belgium  were  among  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world.  The  industry  and  the  inde- 
fatigable laboring  ardor  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  the 
most  decisive  factor  in  its  prosperity  in  our  days  as  well 
as  in  the  past.  There  were  the  textile  works  of  Flanders, 
including  the  flax  industry  of  Courtrai,  and  the  laces 
patiently  prepared  in  the  cottages  with  red  roofs  and  green 
shutters,  or  in  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  Beguines,  where 
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everything  is  white  from  the  curtains  and  the  walls  to  the 
serene  souls  of  the  maidens. 

The  clay  of  the  Scheldt  was  still  giving  hops  for  the 
national  beers,  bricks  for  the  graceful  boroughs  and  towns 
with  stepped  gables,  crowded  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  cereals  were  growing  higher  than  a  man's  head  in  the 
plains  of  Hesbaye,  and  with  the  sugar  beets  were  bringing 
great  wealth  every  autumn  to  the  thrifty  farmers.  This 
rich  soil  also  concealed  beds  of  porphyry  and  marble,  while 
farther  south  was  the  coal  belt  from  the  German  frontier 
to  the  north  of  France.  Around  the  mines  had  developed 
big  steel  works  and  workshops  for  engines  alongside  of  glass 
works  that  had  no  counterpart  anywhere,  and  a  zinc  indus- 
try which  realized  one-fourth  of  the  production  of  that 
metal  in  the  world. 

Belgian  industry  under  the  impulse  of  Leopold  II  had 
started  to  expand  far  outside  Belgium,  making  up  by  the 
ability  of  the  engineers  and  the  thrift  of  the  administrators 
for  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  other  competitors  who  were 
supported  by  much  more  powerful  national  assistance.  By 
prosperity  we  had  also  restored  the  artistic  activity  that 
had  made  the  glory  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  fifteenth 
and  the  sixteenth  centuries;  painting  and  music  were 
flourishing  more  than  ever;  sculpture  had  just  seen  an 
artist  of  the  first  rank  in  the  person  of  Constantin  Meunier ; 
a  brilliant  literature  had  developed  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury both  in  Flemish  and  in  French.  Maeterlinck,  the 
interpreter  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  Verhaeren,  the 
poet  of  modern  industrialism,  belonged  already  to  the 
world,  while  Lemonnier,  Rodenbach,  Stijn  Streuvels,  Guido 
Gezelle,  were  acquiring  ever-growing  reputations. 

The  graceful  city  halls,  the  elegant  churches  inherited 
from  a  past  of  freedom  and  mysticism,  together  with  the 
sumptuous  and  sometimes  not  uninteresting  buildings 
erected  everywhere  in  the  recent  period  of  prosperity,  all 
had  contributed  to  crowd  on  a  very  small  area  much  beauty 
and  much  wealth,  so  that  an  enemy  seized  with  a  blind 
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fury  could  in  a  few  days  inflict  the  most  irreparable  loss 
on  that  historical  ground  where  democracy  was  born  in 
Europe. 

Although  the  armistice  saved  much  that  probably  would 
have  been  doomed — it  is  reported  that  infernal  machines 
had  been  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  celebrated  Palace 
of  Justice  of  Brussels — the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
ruthless  enemy  has  been  enormous.  It  has  been  exerted 
upon  many  things  that  are  not  visible  to  a  superficial 
observer,  but  it  has  struck  Belgian  prosperity  to  its  very 
heart  by  destroying  completely  her  industries.  The  losses 
are  due  to  a  small  extent  only  to  destruction  unavoidable 
in  case  of  war,  such  as  results  from  bombardment,  fighting 
in  villages,  or  the  blowing  up  of  bridges.  The  greatest 
damage  has  been  perpetrated  in  defiance  of  international 
law.  It  comprises  the  willful  and  wanton  burning  of 
Louvain,  Termonde,  Dinant,  and  many  villages,  the  plun- 
dering of  innumerable  houses,  the  cutting  of  the  forests  of 
Flanders  and  Campine  and  many  woods  in  the  Ardennes, 
and  the  requisition  of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  notably 
the  wool  of  the  mattresses,  copper  in  all  its  forms  from 
kettles  to  lighting  fixtures,  great  quantities  of  domestic 
linen,  of  leather,  and  of  clothing. 

Moreover,  in  execution  of  a  plan  skilfully  drawn  up  by 
a  German  industrial  magnate,  Dr.  Rathenau,1  all  raw 
materials  as  well  as  the  machinery  were  systematically 
though  gradually  commandeered  by  the  invader  in  the 
factories  of  Belgium  and  northern  France.2 

According  to  the  report  issued  by  M.  Hoover  in  last 
December,  out  of  the  fifty  steel  furnaces  in  Belgium  thirty- 
five  or  forty  have  been  deliberately  destroyed.  Many  of 
the  textile  mills  have  been  put  out  of  commission,  especially 

i  Basler  Nachrichten,  Jan.  5,  1916 ;  Zeitschrif  t  der  Oesterreischen 
Ingenieur  und  Architekten  Vereines,  Apr.  21,  1916. 

2  The  list  of  those  requisitions  together  with  details  concerning  the 
Kriegsrohstoffabteilung  of  Dr.  Eathenau  is  to  be  found  in  F.  Passe- 
lecq's  Unemploj'ment  in  Belgium  during  the  German  occupation. 
London,  1917. 
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those  with  modern  equipment.  The  glass  industry  has 
suffered  less  and  most  of  the  coal  mines  have  been  saved 
through  President  Wilson's  menace. 

In  many  cases,  when  the  machines  were  not  taken,  they 
were  broken  to  pieces  and  more  than  once  the  agents  who 
performed  these  destructions  made  no  mystery  of  the  fact 
that  the  intention  was  to  make  Belgium  incapable  of  re- 
cuperation after  the  war.  Such  a  confession,  for  instance, 
was  made  during  the  pillaging  of  the  "La  Providence" 
work  shops  at  Charleroi,3  and  the  German  industrial  maga- 
zine, Export  (Dec.  28,  1915)  states  with  satisfaction  that 
"after  the  war  Belgian  and  French  competition  will  no 
longer  exist  on  account  of  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
war."  In  her  plan  for  the  ravaging  of  Belgian  industry, 
Germany  has  considered  all  along  the  interests  of  her  busi- 
ness men  as  much  as  the  requirements  of  the  war.  The 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  ' '  German  Economic  Commission 
for  Belgium,"  held  in  Brussels  on  June  19,  19154  is  very 
suggestive  in  this  respect.  The  Union  of  German  Glass- 
makers,  for  instance,  had  taken  steps  to  compass  the  ruin 
of  the  Belgian  glass  industry5  and  a  similar  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  of  cement  is  related  in  the 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (May  29,  1917).  They  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  violate  the  secrets  of  fabrication,  as  was  the  case 
when  Dr.  Emil  Bronner  penetrated  into  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  silk  at  Obourg  (Hainault).  The  flax  industry, 
prosperous  in  Flanders  for  centuries,  has  been  wantonly 
ruined  for  years,  by  the  burning  as  firewood  of  the  big  vats 
(hekken)  used  for  the  retting  and  by  the  removal  of  copper 
from  the  mills. 

The  depredations  in  cash  have  also  reached  a  very 
impressive  amount.  Not  only  the  public  revenue  of  Bel- 
gium, which  should  have  been  spent  exclusively  for  the 

s  Informations  Beiges,  no.  446. 

*Passelecq,  La  Politique  Economique  de  l'Allemagne  en  Belgique 
occupee.    Le  Havre,  1918. 

5  Wirtschaftzeitung  der  Zentralmachte,  no.  40  (Nov.  10,  1916). 
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needs  of  the  occupied  territory,  has  been  used  for  the 
support  of  German  enterprises,  such  as  the  Flemish 
intrigue,  but  a  heavy  war  contribution  has  been  levied. 
Amounting:  at  first  to  $8,000,000  a  month,  it  was  raised  to 
$12,000,000  in  1917,  constituting  a  yearly  charge  of  $144,- 
000,000.  It  was  supposed  to  be  destined  to  the  support  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  but  it  considerably  exceeded  the 
needs  of  the  Landstrum  garrisons.  Moreover,  cities  have 
been  heavily  fined  (Brussels  paid  $10,000,000,  Antwerp 
$10,000,000,  Liege  $4,000,000,  etc.). 

The  cruelties  of  forced  labor  and  of  the  deportations 
added  to  privations  have  inflicted  another  damage  upon 
Belgium  by  deteriorating  the  working  power  of  the  laborers. 
While  this  loss,  however,  cannot  be  figured  out  in  money, 
the  Belgian  Commission  for  the  Estimation  of  War  Dam- 
ages is  reported  to  have  put  the  amount  of  material  losses 
resulting  from  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium  at 
$7,600,000,000. 

This  shows  that  the  actual  destruction  of  houses,  villages, 
and  cities,  which  would  be  the  feature  most  striking  to  any 
visitor  to  the  devastated  areas,  is,  distressful  as  it  is,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  damage  actually  inflicted  on  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  one  that  most  urgently  demands  repara- 
tion. Forty-five  thousand  houses  had  been  destroyed  before 
the  offensive  in  Flanders.  More  than  four  billion  bricks 
will  be  necessary  to  restore  the  buildings.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  learn  that  in  prevision  of  that  task,  important  com- 
panies have  been  organized  during  the  period  of  occupation 
in  order  to  produce  bricks  of  good  quality  in  large  quan- 
tities, a  desideratum  of  pre-war  Belgium.  Such  is  the 
society  which  has  acquired  a  large  area  of  clayish  ground 
at  Trazegnies. 

Thousands  of  refugees  coming  back  from  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  elsewhere  will  find  their  houses 
burned  down  or  shelled,  and  emergency  houses  will  have  to 
be  erected,  especially  for  the  Yser  region  and  for  other 
battle  areas.    To  hasten  and  facilitate  the  building  of  such 
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dwellings  the  "King  Albert  Fund"  was  founded  in  1917. 
It  has  various  activities  and  is  making  a  study  of  types  of 
houses,  labor,  the  buying  and  the  transportation  of  mater- 
ials, and  similar  problems.6 

In  occupied  Belgium  also,  although  little  has  been 
actually  rebuilt,  plans  have  been  made  for  the  restoration 
of  farms  and  workmen 's  houses.  The  ' '  Societe  royale  agri- 
cole  de  l'Est  de  la  Belgique"  has  organized  a  prize 
competition  for  farms  to  be  built  in  the  Liege  region  and 
the  "Land  Tuinbouw  Comiteit"  has  done  the  same  for  the 
province  of  Antwerp.  The  provincial  administration  of 
Limburg  has  elaborated  the  plan  of  a  large  industrial  city 
to  be  erected  all  at  once  on  the  site  of  the  new  coal  mines. 
Full  consideration  will  be  given  to  all  the  desiderata  of 
modern  economists  concerning  comfort  and  hygiene.7 
Sound  principles  will  underlie  the  plans  for  rebuilding 
towns  and  villages,  and  special  care  will  be  taken  in  regard 
to  the  houses  for  laborers.  Our  workmen  have  given  proof 
of  patriotism  and  endurance  during  the  long  period  of 
occupation.  They  have  stubbornly  resisted  the  efforts  of 
Germany  to  make  them  work  for  the  enemy,  and  have 
yielded  only  to  actual  starvation ;  our  labor  parties  both 
Christian  and  Socialistic  have  constantly  refused  to  join 
the  various  pro-peace  labor  movements  favored  by  Ger- 
many. Even  in  the  times  of  the  deportations,  in  their 
appeal  to  all  the  workmen  of  the  world,  they  carefully 
insisted  that  "whatever  our  torture  may  be,  we  will  not 
have  peace  without  the  independence  of  our  country  and  the 
triumph  of  justice."8  It  is  therefore  only  just  that  they 
receive  a  special  consideration  in  the  restoration  of  the 
country  which  so  urgently  needs  their  labor  to  revive  the 
prosperity  of  former  times.  Tenements  and  slum  dwellings 
must  become  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past.  To  this  end 
Belgium  will  simply  have  to  give  a  new  extension  to  the 

6  Informations  Beiges,  no.  243. 
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s  Appeal  of  the  Belgian  Workmen.     London,  Speaight,   1916. 
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activity  of  the ' '  Comites  de  patronage  des  maisons  ouvrieres" 
created  in  application  of  the  1889  Housing  Act.  These 
organizations  provide  capital  for  building  houses  to  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  workmen,  who  become  their  owners  after 
twenty-five  years  by  paying  a  small  mensuality  covering 
rent,  reimbursement  and  insurance.  If  death  occurs  before 
the  period  is  ended,  the  house  becomes  the  property  of  the 
workman's  family.    The  insurance  is  for  that  eventuality.9 

The  rebuilding  of  cities  such  as  Louvain,  Termonde  and 
Dinant,  and  of  historical  or  artistical  buildings,  presents  a 
very  different  problem.  A  controversy  has  been  conducted 
among  our  artists  on  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  only 
those  churches  or  city  halls  are  to  be  restored  which  have 
preserved  their  walls,  and  their  traditional  appearance. 
It  would  be  vain  to  erect  anew  those  that  have  been  razed 
to  the  ground,  since  the  new  structure  could  only  be  a  soul- 
less replica  like  the  copy  of  an  old  painting.  Some  cities 
have  made  fine  plans  already.  The  center  of  Louvain  is  to 
be  rebuilt  in  a  manner  that  will  give  a  more  appropriate 
frame  to  the  admirable  city  hall  which  escaped  destruction 
by  arson  in  1914.  The  ruins  of  Ypres  and  Dinant  will  be 
preserved. 

Actual  reconstruction  in  cities  has  been  very  unim- 
portant up  to  now.  There  was  mistrust  regarding  the 
possible  conduct  of  the  Germans  in  case  of  a  retreat  through 
Belgium,  and  no  desire  was  shown  to  accept  German  com- 
binations for  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses.  In  1915,  the 
Department  of  Banks  of  the  German  Government  in 
Belgium  invited  the  Belgian  Banks  to  allow  a  credit  of 
$6,000,000  for  reconstruction.  The  Belgian  banks  refused 
to  agree  to  this.  In  1916,  the  Germans  provided  a  sum  out 
of  the  Belgian  budget  for  loans  to  those  who  would  rebuild, 
but  on  condition  that  the  plans  be  approved  by  the  German 

»  Details  on  that  interesting  combination  and  on  the  housing  con- 
ditions in  Belgium  are  given  in  Bowntree's  Land  and  Labour,  lessons 
from  Belgium,  pp.  428ff.  The  conclusion  of  the  writer  is  that  "the 
Belgian  housing  conditions  are  somewhat  better  than  the  British" 
(p.  459). 
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commissioners.  This  condition  defeated  the  plan.  Von 
Bissing,  persuaded  that  the  Belgians  wanted  to  preserve 
their  ruins  as  monuments  of  the  German  fury,  signed  on 
September  12,  1916,  an  order  that  all  ruined  houses  should 
be  razed  or  rebuilt.  Consequently  the  walls  of  burned- 
down  houses  were  torn  down  to  a  man's  height,  so  that  in 
Louvain,  in  Dinant,  etc.,  many  streets  run  between  what 
seem  to  be  two  rows  of  garden  walls.  A  few  persons  availed 
themselves  of  the  offered  subsidies  (about  $600,000  only 
were  granted  in  this  way).10 

More  urgent  even  than  the  rebuilding  of  houses  is  the 
reconstruction  of  the  means  of  transportation.  The  signa- 
ture of  the  armistice  has  prevented  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  Belgian  railroad  system  in  the  east  of  the  country, 
although  in  a  zone  twenty  miles  in  width  everything  had 
already  been  ruined  at  that  moment.  Germany  has  been 
obliged  to  return  a  large  quantity  of  railroad  material. 
The  situation  therefore  is  not  so  bad  as  was  expected,  but 
it  is  far  from  satisfactory,  since  the  tracks,  stations,  and 
other  equipment  have  often  been  neglected.  Many  rails, 
especially  of  the  light  railways,  have  been  sent  to  the  front 
in  France  or  in  Russia.  Out  of  the  previous  material,  Bel- 
gium had  only  preserved  nineteen  hundred  engines  out  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-two,  seventeen  hun- 
dred passenger  cars  out  of  seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety,  eleven  thousand  freight  cars  out  of  ninety-nine 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six.  These  remnants 
had  escaped  to  France  through  Flanders  in  October,  1914, 
and  have  been  preserved  in  the  garage  of  Oissel,  but  part 
of  them  were  handed  over  to  the  Allies,  notably  to  the 
American  Army  for  the  transportation  of  troops.  The 
Belgian  government  has  already  given  orders  for  material 
and  undoubtedly  more  will  follow.  Stores  of  telegraphic 
poles,  rails,  sleepers,  etc.,  have  been  prepared,  while  seven 
thousand  railroad  employees  have  been  waiting,  while  help- 
ing in  various  war  activities  in  France  and  in  England, 

io  Cf.  Stubben's  article  in  Deutsche  Bauzeitung,  Feb.  6,  1918. 
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for  the  day  when  the  Belgian  government  would  need  them. 
It  will,  however,  take  some  time  and  much  financing  before 
the  Belgian  railroad  system  recovers  its  previous  splendor.11 

But  one  must  not  only  repair.  The  present  period  has 
opened  our  eyes  to  various  deficiencies  in  our  transports. 
The  number  of  canals  providing  deep  transportation  should 
be  increased  so  as  to  help  in  the  revival  of  our  industries 
which  owed  much  of  their  success  to  a  low  price  of  pro- 
duction. Moreover,  the  prosperity  of  Antwerp  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  extension  of  the  canal  system  in  its  hinter- 
land. The  Brussels  ship  canal  was  completed  last  year. 
There  remains  to  deepen  the  canal  between  Brussels  and 
Charleroi,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  coal  to 
the  harbor.  The  Campine  canals,  already  crowded,  will 
have  to  be  multiplied  for  the  transportation  of  the  coal 
recently  discovered  in  that  region.  The  canalization  of  the 
Moselle,  which  is  not  far  from  completion,  might  send  to  the 
Rhine  and  to  Rotterdam  the  products  of  the  Saar  district, 
but  the  canalization  of  the  Chiers,  which  is  contemplated, 
would  divert  the  same  traffic  to  the  Meuse  and  in  that 
way  to  Antwerp. 

The  prosperity  of  Antwerp  in  the  future  is  a  question 
of  capital  importance  for  the  future  of  Belgium.  The  Ger- 
mans during  their  occupation  endeavored  to  imbue  the 
Belgians  with  the  fear  that  the  loss  of  the  German  com- 
merce would  be  disastrous  to  Antwerp.  In  fact  it  would 
be  even  more  disastrous  for  the  Germans,  who  need  that 
harbor  for  southern  and  western  Germany,  as  Cons.  Von 
Grossmann  shows  in  the  Miinchner  Neueste  Nachrichten 
(May  2,  1918).  However,  since  Antwerp  should  be  in  a 
state  to  dispense  with  the  German  patronage  after  this  war, 
a  start  has  been  given  to  the  building  of  Belgian  craft  by 
the  foundation  during  the  war  of  the  ' '  Lloyd  Royal  Beige ' ' 
which  has  built  a  whole  series  of  ships  in  the  workshops  of 

n  Belgium  has  30.29  miles  of  regular  railroad  tracks  for  100  sq.  m., 
against  22.38  in  Great  Britain,  15.72  in  Germany,  11.72  in  France. 
The  proportion  of  light  railroads  was  much  more  striking:  22.8  m. 
for  100  sq.  m.  in  Belgium  against  2.6  in  Germany,  1.8  in  France. 
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Whiteinch  on  the  Clyde.  The  company  will  soon  start  a 
Belgian  line  from  Antwerp  to  New  York.  Belgian  and 
English  ship  owners  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  arrange- 
ments to  make  up  for  an  eventual  loss  of  the  German  traffic. 
The  importance  of  the  latter  to  Antwerp,  moreover,  has 
been  exaggerated.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  ships  entering  that 
harbor  before  the  war  were  German,  while  fifty  per  cent 
of  them  were  English.  It  may  be  that  economic  agreements 
with  France  will  be  concluded,  to  increase  the  share  of 
Northern  France  in  the  traffic  of  Antwerp  by  doing  away 
with  the  measures  which  artificially  favor  more  remote 
French  harbors  at  the  expense  of  Antwerp.  Much,  of 
course,  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  revival  of  Belgian 
industry,  which  provides  return  freight  for  the  ships,  a 
circumstance  that  made  much  for  the  success  of  the  Ant- 
werp harbor.  The  exploitation  of  the  recently  discovered 
coal  basin  in  Campine  near  Antwerp  will  increase  that  ad- 
vantage. It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  Germany  last 
year  commanded  an  interruption  in  the  boring  of  the  pits. 
Although  Belgium  is  eminently  an  industrial  country, 
she  draws  a  large  proportion  of  her  wealth  from  agricul- 
ture. As  is  well  known,  it  is  of  the  intensive  type,  with 
farms  averaging  fourteen  and  a  half  acres  apiece  (against 
sixty-three  acres  in  England),  and  most  of  the  cultivators 
are  proprietors  of  their  farms.  It  is  natural  enough  that 
agriculture  has  suffered  less  than  the  industries  during  the 
occupation.  Considering  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  it 
would  even  seem  to  have  been  prosperous.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  is  attributable  to  the  high  prices  paid  for 
farm  products  and  is  of  a  very  transitory  nature.  In  the 
meantime,  the  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  the  lack  of  ferti- 
lizers. Cattle  and  especially  horses  have  been  reduced  to 
a  small  proportion  of  their  normal  numbers.  This  is  a 
great  loss  for  Belgian  agriculture.  An  intelligent  inter- 
vention of  the  public  powers,  the  efforts  of  the  League  of 
Peasants  (Boerenbond),  and  the  teachings  of  pupils  of 
the    agricultural    and    veterinary    schools    of    Gembloux, 
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Cureghem,  and  Louvain  had  gradually  and  steadily  im- 
proved the  methods  and  particularly  had  introduced  the 
practice  of  selection  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses, 
which  had  given  prominence  to  the  native  races:  the 
Brabant  cows,  the  big  Brabant  horses,  and  the  nervous, 
indefatigable  small  horses  of  the  Ardennes.  Germany 
has  commandeered  stallions  and  bulls  with  the  rest.  The 
only  hope  of  reconstruction  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  ani- 
mals were  removed  in  time  to  Holland.  During  years,  the 
Belgians  will  have  to  resort  to  a  large  extent  to  congelated 
imported  meat.  As  an  emergency  measure  for  the  period 
of  restoration  seeds  will  have  to  be  provided  for  farmers, 
who  will  start  the  work  afresh  in  the  devastated  areas.  The 
reclamation  for  cultivation  of  the  battle  fields  will  be  no 
easy  matter.  King  Albert  has  recently  instituted  a  prize 
for  the  person  who  indicates  the  best  method  to  be  applied 
to  those  fields.12 

The  restoration  of  industry  is  a  much  bigger  problem. 
It  is  very  urgent  because  Belgium  does  not  produce  enough 
food  for  her  inhabitants  and  needs  to  import  footstuffs  and 
raw  materials.  The  counterpart  to  those  purchases  must 
be  found  in  the  exportation  of  industrial  products.  Tools, 
machines,  raw  materials,  must  come  quickly  and  many 
factories  must  be  hurriedly  rebuilt.  Large  credits  will  no 
doubt  be  granted  to  Belgium  by  her  allies  and  it  has  been 
very  gratifying  to  us  to  hear  President  Wilson,  in  his  speech 
of  December  2,  1918,  recommend  that  the  orders  of  Belgium 
and  northern  France  be  executed  before  the  others. 

AVith  a  view  to  centralizing  the  purchase  of  machinery 
and  raw  materials  and  of  avoiding  duplication,  over- 
bidding, or  disorder,  there  was  recently  formed  a  "National 
Office  for  the  Restoration  of  Economic  Activity  in  Bel- 
gium." It  will  act  as  a  representative  of  the  collected 
Belgian  industries  and  will  deal  with  the  producers  in 
foreign  countries.  This  pooling  is  for  the  present  period. 
It  may,  however,  be  the  prelude  of  a  more  durable  union  of 

12  Information  Beiges,  no.  853. 
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Belgian  manufacturers.  The  question  has  been  debated  in 
occupied  Belgium.  MM.  Trasenster  and  Eanscelot  have 
published  a  scheme  of  ' '  Cartel ' '  of  the  Belgian  metallurgic 
works.13  The  chiefs  of  industry  in  the  Charleroi  region  are 
in  favor  of  the  plan  and  propose  to  exert  a  pressure  on  the 
employers  by  excluding  from  the  distribution  of  the  raw 
materials  and  from  the  means  of  transportation  those  who 
would  remain  independent.  Most  of  the  industrials  in  the 
Liege  district  are  hostile  to  such  an  arrangement.  Their 
opinion  is  that  freedom  has  always  contributed  to  the 
development  of  Belgian  industry.  A  middle  course  will 
probably  prevail. 

The  future  of  Belgian  industry  will  to  a  great  extent 
be  dependent  upon  the  decision  that  will  be  taken  at  the 
peace  conference  concerning  the  economic  problems  of  the 
world.  If  the  system  of  protective  tariffs  prevails  Belgium 
hopes  to  receive  an  amicable  treatment  on  the  part  of  her 
allies.  In  many  respects,  Belgian  products  resembled  those 
of  Germany  (textiles,  machines,  cement,  paper,  beer,  furni- 
ture) and  the  cost  of  production  was  not  very  different  in 
the  two  countries.  A  protective  tariff  against  Germany 
would  therefore  favor  Belgian  exports  provided  the  allies 
open  their  doors  to  our  products.  If,  however,  the  prin- 
ciple of  "equal  treatment"  should  prevail,  all  barriers 
against  Germany  would  affect  our  own  industry  and  kill  it. 
The  results  of  a  general  free  trade  system,  if  the  world  be 
ripe  for  it,  are  less  easy  to  foresee.  A  period  of  transition, 
however,  should  be  provided  during  which  Germany  should 
be  prevented  from  flooding  Belgium  and  France  with  her 
merchandise  and  thus  rendering  impossible  the  restoration 
of  industry  in  the  areas  she  ravaged  with  a  view  to  that 
result.  "Dumping"  on  the  part  of  her  big  neighbors — 
especially  on  the  part  of  Germany — which  have  large  mar- 
kets in  their  own  lands  is  another  danger  to  be  considered 
for  a  small  nation,  and  before  the  war  Belgium  was  suffer- 
ing from  it. 


is  Kolnische  Zeitung,  June  10,  1918,  even.  ed. 
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The  great  hope  of  Belgium  is  to  find  a  larger  market 
among  the  nations  that  fought  and  won  with  her.  England 
and  her  colonies  were  the  best  buyers  of  Belgian  products 
and  there  are  indications  that  the  relations  between  Bel- 
gium and  England  will  become  still  better  now  that  so  many 
new  bonds  unite  them.  France  could  do  much  for  us  by 
reducing  her  prohibitive  tariffs  against  textiles,  artificial 
silk,  machines,  coal,  products  of  conservatories,  etc.  A. 
favorable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States  at 
least  during  the  period  of  restoration  is  another  requisite 
of  Belgium's  revival.  In  return  for  her  courtesy,  the 
United  States  may  hope  to  build  upon  an  unshakable  basis 
the  friendship  now  existing  between  them  and  our  small 
nation  and  no  doubt  Belgium  will  accept  with  a  special 
willingness  America's  products  such  as  raw  materials  of 
all  kinds,  ore,  tools,  bicycles,  farming  engines,  inexpensive 
motor  cars,  preserved  meat,  dried  fruits,  and  foodstuffs  of 
all  kinds.  In  brief,  irrespective  of  the  principles  that  will 
govern  the  economic  relations  between  nations  in  the  future, 
Belgium  is  in  the  situation  of  a  convalescent  who  needs  for 
some  time  a  special  treatment  to  make  her  recovery  pos- 
sible; i.e.,  favorable  reception  for  our  products  in  the 
market  of  the  friendly  nations  and  protection  of  our  in- 
dustry against  the  competition  that  would  be  deadly  to  it 
during  the  period  of  recovery.  These  various  questions 
concerning  the  revival  of  Belgian  industry  and  commerce 
have  been  considered  by  two  commissions  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  economic  affairs  created  on 
October  12,  1917. 

The  ministry  of  finances  will  have  a  no  less  important 
task  in  finding  the  resources  immediately  needed.  The 
Belgian  debt  has  naturally  increased  much  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  Ten  million  dollars  have  had  to  be  bor- 
rowed every  month  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  of 
the  civilians  in  the  occupied  part  of  the  country.  The 
military  expenses  have  reached  over  $600,000,000  while 
$300,000,000  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Commission  for 
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Relief  in  Belgium.  These  sums  will  be  considerably  greater 
at  the  demobilization  of  the  army  and  when  the  situation 
regarding  food  will  have  become  normal  in  Belgium.  The 
part  played  by  the  C.  R.  B.  is  far  from  ended.  Its  activities 
have  just  been  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  share  of 
the  United  States  in  the  reconstruction  programme,  com- 
prising all  emergency  measures,  such  as  distribution  of 
food  in  the  transition  period,  the  providing  of  seeds,  cloth- 
ing, and  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  the  most  urgent 
measures  toward  the  restoration  of  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  of  industrial  activity. 

The  German  war  contributions  paid  by  the  provinces 
and  the  cities  have  reached  an  amount  of  about  half  a 
billion  dollars.  The  money,  which  was  lent  by  the  con- 
sortium of  Belgian  banks,  as  aforesaid,  will  have  to  be 
repaid  by  the  Belgian  government.  Large  credits  also 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  industrials,  bankers,  the 
provinces,  and  other  agencies,  for  the  restoration  of  eco- 
nomic life.  All  these  expenses  and  those  incurred  in  the 
reconstruction  of  houses  and  buildings  should,  of  course, 
be  covered  by  the  indemnity  which  Germany  in  strict  jus- 
tice owes  Belgium,  and  will  no  doubt  be  obliged  to  pay  to 
her  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  However,  until  this  indemnity 
is  paid  in  full — and  delays  are  not  improbable — it  is  by 
means  of  state  loans  that  Belgium  will  have  to  finance  the 
great  work  of  reconstruction. 

The  powers  who  will  consent  to  help  us  in  this  critical 
hour  will  have  as  a  guarantee  the  good  reputation  of  Bel- 
gium for  habits  of  thrift,  industry,  and  honesty,  and  the 
skill  of  our  engineers,  glassmakers,  lacemakers,  and  other 
workers,  trained  for  generations  in  their  delicate  tasks. 
Moreover,  there  is  the  natural  wealth  of  the  soil — though 
Belgium  imports  cereals,  she  exports  sugar,  vegetables, 
fruits,  etc. — the  lime,  the  marble,  the  porphyry,  and  lastly 
the  coal  of  the  Wallonian  country.  These  mines  will  yield 
much  more  in  the  future  because  new  veins  that  have  been 
found  south  of  the  present  exploitations  are  expected  to 
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have  a  yearly  output  of  about  5,000,000  tons,  while  in 
Campine  the  Limburg  basin  in  proximity  both  to  the 
metallurgic  works  of  Liege  and  the  harbor  of  Antwerp  is 
expected  to  yield  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  tons  a  year. 
(This  basin  is  supposed  to  contain  8,000,000,000  tons.) 
This  will  more  than  double  the  Belgian  production  which 
at  present  is  24,000,000  tons  a  year. 

The  immense  colony  of  Congo  is  another  asset  which 
is  susceptible  of  great,  still  hardly  suspected,  development. 
During  the  war  the  income  of  the  Belgian  Congo  has  been 
trebled,  while  the  mining  district  of  Katanga  has  just 
begun  to  yield  an  output.  As  things  are,  40,000  tons  of 
copper  had  been  received  from  there  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1918.  The  Germans  had  so  valued  the  potentialities 
of  Congo  that  they  had  been  intriguing  for  years  in  order 
to  have  it  taken  from  us14  on  various  pretexts,  and  started 
a  military  expedition  against  it  in  1914,  which,  of  course, 
was  completely  defeated  by  the  Belgian  forces  who  soon 
took  the  offensive  against  the  Germans  in  East  Africa. 

Since  the  Belgians  before  the  war  were  the  least  taxed 
people  in  Western  Europe,  it  is  clear  that  the  nation, 
although  cruelly  hit  by  Germany,  is  not  in  desperate  finan- 
cial straits,  and  the  nation  who  will  make  loans  to  Belgium, 
to  be  repaid  as  the  German  indemnity  comes  in,  will  be 
running  only  a  slight  risk  indeed.  Let  us  hope,  moreover, 
that  the  Allies  will  be  able  to  induce  Germany  to  acquit 
herself  quickly  of  that  restitution  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  will  be  for  her  the  sole  means  of  discharging  herself 
— as  far  as  money  goes — from  the  crying  debt  she  owes  her 
small,  innocent  neighbor.  Without  that  indemnity,  the 
revival  of  Belgian  economic  life  would  necessarily  be  slow 
and  incomplete. 

Moreover,  the  indemnification  will  have  a  great  moral 
effect.    Belgium  would  not  start  her  revival  with  the  neces- 


**  The  two  persons  who  were  most  active  in  a  campaign  against 
Congo  ten  years  ago  have  proved  during  this  war  to  be  working  for 
Germany:   Casement  and  Morel. 
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sary  zest  and  confidence  if  she  were  to  remain  under  the 
discouraging  impression  that  justice  had  been  denied  to  her 
for  the  revolting  treatment  she  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
a  "nation  of  prey."  Moral  forces  which  have  proved  so 
powerful  in  this  great  struggle  will  have  a  great  importance 
also  in  the  period  of  restoration  and  it  would  be  an  error 
to  consider  the  problem  of  the  rebuilding  of  Belgium  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economics.  The  Belgians  have 
a  very  keen  sense  of  justice  and  nothing  will  more  certainly 
save  them  from  demoralization  than  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  their  firm  hope  that  justice  would  finally  prevail,  a 
hope  which  made  them  stoically  accept  the  numberless 
vexations  and  privations  of  the  German  regime.  Satis- 
faction, unity,  and  order  will  be  important  factors  in  the 
reconstruction  period. 

If  Belgium  is  to  escape  the  social  and  political  conflicts 
which  threaten  to  a  less  or  greater  extent  all  the  nations  in 
the  ten  years  to  come,  it  will  be  through  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  various  parties. 
The  "Union  Sacree,"  which  since  August  2,  1914,  has 
silenced  our  sharp  political  strife  should  be  perpetuated 
at  least  through  the  period  during  which  the  loyal  cooper- 
ation of  all  competent  men  and  of  all  classes  of  society  will 
be  needed  to  rebuild  the  fatherland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  party  division  will  cease  to  be  based  upon  religious 
questions.  Many  barriers  have  been  done  away  with  during 
the  years  of  oppression  or  exile,  sufferings  accepted  in  com- 
mon and  mutual  help  have  enhanced  fraternity.  The  social 
problems  instead  of  the  old  quarrels  must  come  to  the  fore. 
Since  the  question  of  the  teaching  of  religion  at  school 
received  in  1914  a  solution  that  gives  comparative  satis- 
faction to  all  parties,  the  problem  of  education  should  be 
considered  in  a  very  different  light :  the  development  of 
popular  education  should  take  the  direction  of  civic  train- 
ing, of  moral  and  physical  hygiene,  and  of  professional 
teaching. 
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Our  social  legislation  already  quite  considerable,  should 
be  increased  with  a  few  laws  and  revised  in  order  to  intro- 
duce more  clearness,  more  unity,  and  more  complete  justice. 
Better  housing,  better  food,  higher  salaries,  better  educa- 
tion for  the  laborers  and  their  children,  are  ideals  to  be 
striven  for  insofar  as  the  resources  of  the  nation  will  allow, 
while  one  should  encourage  among  the  lower  classes  more 
self-respect  of  the  kind  that  exists  to  so  remarkable  a  degree 
in  the  United  States.  The  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquors,  which  has  just  been  passed,  will  contribute  to  that 
end.  The  King  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Chambers 
has  promised  that  he  will  recommend  to  his  government  the 
reform  of  our  suffrage  act  in  order  to  introduce  equality 
among  the  voters  instead  of  plural  voting.  This  system 
was  intended  to  give  some  advantage  not  to  the  rich  nor  to 
the  landowners  but  to  the  intellectuals  and  to  the  more 
settled  elements  of  the  population :  the  aged,  the  married, 
the  owners  of  homes.  It  was  not  anti-democratic  but  it  was 
complicated  and  was  suspected  by  the  working  classes  to  be 
a  device  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  suppression 
will  therefore  do  much  to  lessen  the  antagonism  between 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  laborers. 

While  the  social  problems  in  general  are  likely  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  fraternity,  this  will  be  especially 
true  of  those  connected  with  the  victims  of  the  war.  In 
the  crowded  districts,  the  privations  have  been  great  and 
have  seriously  deteriorated  the  health  of  the  population. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  are  places  where  one-third  of 
the  people  are  suffering  from  some  form  of  tuberculosis. 
The  deportees,  the  persons  exhausted  by  forced  labor,  the 
emaciated  prisoners,  all  those  wrecks  of  the  great  tempest, 
have  a  right  to  our  sympathy  and  to  our  help.  The 
wounded  and  mutilated  have  even  more  of  a  claim  upon 
our  attention.  The  task  of  reeducating  them  to  the  kind 
of  work  of  which  they  are  still  capable  has  already  been 
started,  e.g.  in  the  school  of  Portvillez,  where  the  results 
have  been  so  encouraging,  that  some  of  our  Allies  have 
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adopted  these  very  methods  for  the  reeducation  of  their 
own  men.15 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  real  fraternization 
between  the  "bourgeois"  and  both  workmen  and  peasants 
has  been  hampered  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  former 
cling  to  the  use  of  French  while  the  great  majority  of  the 
latter  only  know  Flemish.  Under  this  name  is  understood 
one  of  the  many  Flemish  dialects  spoken  in  Belgium.  The 
literary  language  corresponding  to  those  "patois"  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  language  used  in  Holland  under 
the  name  of  "Dutch."  Since  1830,  by  reaction  against 
Holland,  the  upper  classes  of  Flanders  have  more  and  more 
discarded  the  use  of  that  vernacular,  and  have  adopted 
French  to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  them  are  hardly  able 
to  use  even  the  local  Flemish  dialect  for  more  than  very 
simple  phrases.  In  spite  of  this  the  literary  language  of 
the  Flemings  survived,  thanks  to  its  use  in  the  pulpit,  in 
cheap  newspapers,  and  in  popular  books,  until  it  was 
revived  as  a  result  of  the  democratic  wave  which  carried 
Belgium  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  An  extensive  and 
interesting  literature  has  developed  in  the  last  fifty  years 
and  the  restoration  of  linguistic  unity  in  northern  Belgium 
through  the  adoption  by  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  language  of 
the  people  has  been  urgently  advocated  by  the  Flemish 
intellectuals  and  democratic  politicians.  Many  laws  have 
been  passed  tending  to  that  result  in  the  domain  of  admin- 
istration, education,,  justice,  etc.  The  creation  of  a  Flemish 
university  was  decided  when  the  war  broke  out.  In  spite 
of  those  legislative  attempts  at  satisfaction,  the  militant 
Flemings  were  not  satisfied,  because  the  opposition  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  especially  of  the  people  of  Brussels,  was 
constantly  defeating  in  fact  what  was  granted  in  principle. 
The  Germans,  as  is  well  known,  tried  to  take  advantage 
of  that  situation  to  divide  the  Belgians.     They  created  a 

15  Complete  information  on  this  subject  of  vital  importance  in  the 
present  time  is  to  be  found  in  L.  de  Paeuw  "La  Ee-education  pro- 
f essionnelle  des  soldats  mutiles  et  estropies. ' '  Paris,  Berger-Levrault, 
1917.  S 
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Flemish  university  and  divided  the  Belgian  administration 
in  two  sections.  The  purpose  was  too  evident  to  deceive  the 
mistrustful  Flemings,  who  knew  that  they  had  everything 
to  lose  in  associating  their  fate  with  that  of  an  empire 
which  was  only  too  well  known  as  an  oppressor  of  small 
nationalities.  They  decided  to  assume  a  passive  attitude. 
Only  a  few  obscure  persons,  most  of  them  more  or  less 
bribed  by  Germany,  engaged  to  pursue  an  active  policy  and 
support  the  reform  introduced  by  the  Germans.  Those 
so-called  "activists"  were  the  object  of  the  execration  of 
all  Belgian  patriots  both  in  Flanders  and  in  Wallonia. 
The  adversaries  of  the  Flemish  movement  have  unfor- 
tunately tried  to  turn  the  hostility  against  the  "activists" 
into  a  suspicion  against  the  loyal  pro-Flemish  leaders. 
This,  of  course,  has  made  the  Flemings  mistrustful  and 
there  is  at  present  among  them  a  strong  party  determined 
to  see  to  it  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration  of  Bel- 
gium, an  end  be  put  to  the  abnormal,  anti-democratic  sit- 
uation in  regard  to  languages  in  Flanders.  King  Albert 
has  promised  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament  that  new 
legislation  will  be  enacted  on  the  basis  of  a  full  equality 
for  the  two  languages  of  Belgium.  If  that  spirit  prevails, 
this  troublesome  problem  will  be  solved  by  the  Belgians  to 
the  great  benefit  of  Flanders  and  of  Belgium  in  general. 
In  contrast  to  the  Polish,  Czech,  and  Rumanian  questions, 
this  problem  has  a  social  rather  than  a  nationalistic  char- 
acter. It  is  no  less  urgent,  however,  that  it  receive  a 
solution  at  this  moment,  when  the  organization  of  a  new 
Europe  is  about  to  be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  full  satis- 
faction to  all  the  aspirations  of  the  various  nationalities. 
The  preservation  of  the  Flemish  nationality  within  the 
Belgian  nation,  which  is  the  desire  of  the  Flemings  who 
have  no  griefs  against  their  southern  neighbors  with  whom 
they  have  been  politically  associated  for  centuries,  having 
the  same  ideals,  the  same  interests,  the  same  intellectual 
life,  the  same  social  habits,  will  enable  Belgium  to  play  her 
full  share  in  the  concert  of  small  nations  that  will  develop 
from  the  war. 
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The  disappearance  of  foreign  government  or  alien 
aristocracies  all  over  Europe  will  give  to  each  racial  and 
linguistic  group  a  chance  to  develop  its  own  characteristics 
in  art  and  literature,  in  social,  political,  and  economic  insti- 
tutions. All  forces  of  the  nation  will  work  together  for  the 
development  of  the  specific  national  life  of  the  group,  a 
conception  in  which  the  two  ideals  which  have  inspired  the 
nations  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  realized  together : 
nationalism  and  democracy. 

There  will  certainly  be  a  gain  in  the  number  of 
autonomous  centers  of  culture.  As  a  small  nation  capable 
of  developing  a  life  of  her  own,  beneficient  to  mankind, 
Belgium  has  given  proof  of  her  ability.  She  will  continue 
to  play  her  part  even  more  freely  than  before,  since  she  has 
nobly  thrown  off  the  slavish  garment  of  imposed  neutrality 
which  has  hindered  her  development  in  so  many  ways,  both 
material  and  moral,  and  has  provided  no  real  guarantee  for 
the  country.  This  declaration  was  another  important  state- 
ment of  the  King  to  his  liberated  nation  on  the  day  of  his 
" joyous  entry"  into  Brussels.  The  "neutrality  status" 
was  not  the  only  injustice  imposed  upon  Belgium  by  the  old 
school  diplomats  of  1830.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
Antwerp  is  subjected  to  restrictions  that  are  unjust  and 
should  be  removed  by  a  settlement  amicable  to  Holland. 
Luxemburg  was  for  centuries  a  portion  of  Belgium  and 
in  1830  the  inhabitants  strongly  protested  against  the 
injustifiable  measure  that  separated  them  from  the  new 
kingdom  and  exposed  them  to  the  covetousness  of  the  con- 
querors. The  Luxemburg  people  will  decide  in  full  inde- 
pendence whether  they  will  remain  a  small  duchy  or 
associate  their  fate  with  a  nation  that  has  always  treated 
them  as  separated  brothers.  There  was  a  Luxemburg  legion 
in  the  Belgian  army. 

The  suppression  of  all  unjust  obstacles  to  her  national 
development,  and  guarantees  against  the  renewal  of  an 
aggression  against  which  Belgium  found  herself  almost 
defenseless  on  account  of  her  special  status,  this,  together 
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with  the  granting  of  a  just  indemnity,  is  the  treatment  that 
Belgium  expects  from  the  powers  assembled  in  Versailles. 
Belgium,  who  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Hague 
congresses,  will  be  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  most  enthusi- 
astic members  of  the  society  of  nations  that  will  tend  to 
protect  the  world  for  a  great  length  of  time  against  those 
unspeakable  woes  of  war  which  have  afflicted  so  particularly 
the  most  pacific  nation  of  the  world. 
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UNIVERSITY  RECORD 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CALENDAR 


Demobilization  of  the  Students '  Army  Training  Corps  and  Naval 
Unit  at  the  University  has  made  unnecessary  the  continuation  of 
the  quarter  system.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academic 
Senate,  held  December  5,  1918,  it  was  voted  that  the  spring  session 
should  consist  of  a  single  semester  of  twenty-one  weeks,  scheduled 
to  begin  January  6,  with  a  mid-semester  recess  from  March  17  to 
22,  inclusive;  that  June  4  should  be  Commencement  Day;  and  that, 
beginning  in  August,  1919,  the  old  calendar  of  the  University  should 
be  restored. 

Action  by  the  Board  of  Regents  has  made  it  possible  for 
departments  to  administer  their  work  in  two  separate  half -semesters 
wherever  such  arrangement  is  necessitated  by  current  conditions. 

ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment  for  the  fall  term  showed  a  total  of  5689  students, 
divided  as  follows:  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  1433;  Naval 
Unit,  491;  other  men,  906;  women,  2859.  These  figures  give  the 
women  the  lead  by  twenty-nine. 

The  1922  class,  entering  on  September  30  with  an  enrollment 
of  2406,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University.  The 
registration  of  freshmen  last  year  was  1844,  or  25  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  this  year.  Of  the  2406  students  registering,  1433  or 
60  per  cent  were  men,  while  963  or  40  per  cent  were  women.  Last 
year  the  conditions  were  exactly  reversed,  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  entrants  being  women. 

The  great  influx  of  male  students  is  explained  by  the  formation 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  and  Naval  Unit  on  the 
campus. 
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EMERGENCY  COUNCIL  EULINGS 

Entrance  and  A.B.  Requirements 

In  the  Emergency  Council  meeting,  October  5,  1918,  it  was  voted: 
"That  beginning  December  30,  1918,  students  be  admitted  to 
the  University  on  the  basis  of  certification,  by  high  school  prin- 
cipals, of  graduation  from  public  high  schools  or  from  accredited 
private  secondary  schools  and  of  preparation  for  courses  of  col- 
legiate grade;  the  requirements  of  " recommendations' '  in  specified 
subjects  to  be  discontinued;  this  resolution  effective,  as  a  war 
emergency  measure,  from  December  30,  1918,  until  further  notice. 
"That  the  requirement  of  specified  subjects  (such  as  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  science,  etc.)  for  matriculation  and  for 
A.B.  be  suspended,  with  the  single  exception  of  Subject  A  (English 
Expression) ;  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired for  A.B.  (124  semester  units — 186  quarter  units);  and  that 
no  change  be  made  in  the  requirement  of  major  courses  for  A.B.; 
this  resolution  effective  immediately,  as  a  war  emergency  measure, 
and  until  further  notice,  for  all  students  at  present  registered  in 
or  hereafter  to  be  admitted  to  this  college. ' ' 

"Eight-Unit  Rule" 

In  view  of  the  interruptions  due  to  the  influenza  epidemic  and 
the  military  requirements  occasioned  by  the  existence  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps  and  Naval  Unit,  the  Emergency 
Council  suspended  the  "eight-unit  rule"  for  the  current  semester 
only.  Beginning  with  January  the  rule  disqualifying  those  students 
who  do  not  complete  at  least  eight  units  of  work  during  a  given 
term  will  again  go  into  effect. 

Sophomore  Agriculture  Students 

Sophomore  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  have 
been  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  or  Naval 
Unit,  and  who  for  this  reason  have  been  unable  to  complete  the 
courses  of  the  first  term  which  are  prerequisite  to  those  of  the 
second  semester,  will  nevertheless  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  the 
latter  courses. 

Graduation  of   Seniors 

Students  who  had  attained  senior  standing  in  the  colleges  at 
Berkeley  at  the  time  of  their  withdrawal  from  the  University  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
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States  shall  be  recommended  to  the  Eegents  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  on  sub- 
mitting evidence  of  creditable  service  with  the  United  States  forces 
and  on  the  completion  of  fifteen  units  of  academic  work  during 
the  semester  beginning  in  January. 


STUDENTS'  AKMY  TEAINING  COEPS 

AND 

NAVAL  UNIT 

Two  thousand  men  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  and 
Naval  Unit,  on  the  morning  of  October  1,  swore  allegiance  to  the 
American  Flag,  while  simultaneously  throughout  the  United  States 
150,000  other  students,  representing  500  universities  and  colleges, 
performed  a  like  ceremony.  Messages  from  President  Wilson,  Sec- 
retary Baker,  and  General  March  were  read,  and  President  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  Dean  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  and  Dean  H.  Morse 
Stephens  addressed  the  men  on  their  duties  as  soldiers  and  students. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
National  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  the  Uni- 
versity thus  opened  its  work  of  the  last  semester  as  an  armed 
camp,  housing  and  instructing  some  two  thousand  men  in  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  and  Naval  Unit.  Briefly,  the  plan 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  provided  for  the  induction 
into  the  United  States  Army  of  applicants  who  were  regularly 
matriculated  students  of  the  University  and  registrants  of  Sep- 
tember 12  under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Men  so  inducted  were 
given  training  in  military  science  and  related  branches,  as  well  as 
a  certain  amount  of  collegiate  work.  From  time  to  time  privates 
were  sent  to  central  officers'  training  camps  to  prepare  for 
commissions. 

On  October  9  fifty-five  were  selected  for  training  at  Camp 
McArthur,  Texas,  and  Camp  Hancock,  Georgia.  On  the  23d  fifteen 
were  sent  to  the  heavy  artillery  school  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia, 
while  three  days  before  the  armistice  was  signed  forty-nine  men 
had  been  chosen  for  work  at  Camp  McArthur,  Texas. 

Men  in  the  Naval  Unit  were  not  sent  to  camps  in  this  manner, 
but  were  to  have  been  transferred  to  such  stations  at  definite 
intervals  of  three  months.  On  November  26,  however,  government 
orders  for  demobilization  were  received  and  on  December  21  the 
military  and  naval  units  had  passed  into  history. 
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VICTORY  CELEBRATIONS 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  was  celebrated  by  the  University 
with  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
eventful  11th.  Students,  soldiers,  townsfolk,  and  faculty  gathered 
to  rejoice  with  the  world  that  autocracy  had  been  deposed.  The 
huge  ampitheatre  was  crowded  to  capacity,  with  the  khaki  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  filling  the  central  portions  above 
the  diazoma. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Wheeler  Dean  Charles  Mills  Gayley 
presided.  He  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  meeting  with  "we 
gather  not  merely  to  rejoice  over  peace,  but  to  celebrate  the  great- 
est victory  that  ever  has  or  ever  shall  adorn  the  pages  of  history." 

Professor  A.  J.  Carnoy,  who  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Louvain  when  Belgium  was  invaded,  spoke  for 
that  brave  country.  Professor  Gilbert  Chinard  addressed  the 
audience  on  the  heroism  of  France,  and  Professor  E.  T.  Williams 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  allies  of  the  Far  East.  Dean  H.  Morse 
Stephens  and  Captain  Overton  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  also  delivered  addresses.  The  afternoon  had  been  declared 
an  academic  holiday. 

Britain's  Day 

Britain's  Day  was  observed  December  7  by  a  mass  meeting 
held  in  Harmon  Gymnasium  in  honor  of  England's  part  in  the  war. 
President  Wheeler  and  Dean  Gayley  made  the  principal  addresses. 

CALIFORNIANS  AT  VERSAILLES  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

The  University  of  California  is  represented  on  President  Wil- 
son's Advisory  Committee  of  Experts  in  the  persons  of  Dr.  Sidney 
Edward  Mezes,  '84,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  Dr.  Edward  Thomas  Williams,  Agassiz  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University. 

Dr.  Mezes  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  in 
1884.  He  began  his  professional  career  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Texas  in  1892,  was  made  dean  of  the  University 
in  1902,  and  six  years  later  became  its  president.  In  this  capacity 
he  served  until  1914  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Edward  Williams  is  widely  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
the  Far  East.  He  was  a  missionary  in  China  from  1887  to  1896 
and  Counselor  General  at  Tientsin  from  June,  1908,  to  October, 
1909.     His  more  important   offices  with  the  United  States   State 
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Department  included  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion at  Pekin  and  Chief  of  the  Commission  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 
Dr.  Williams  has  written  a  number  of  authoritative  books  on 
China,  one  of  which  is  entitled  "Eecent  Chinese  Legislation."  He 
became  a  member  of  the  University  faculty  in  October,  1918. 

INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC 

The  epidemic  of  influenza  which  had  been  prevalent  in  the  East 
for  some  time,  and  which  was  not  wholly  unexpected  here,  reached 
the  University,  beginning  with  two  cases  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1918.  On  the  8th  there  were  three  undoubted  cases,  and  on  the 
9th  seventeen.  From  this  time  on  the  cases  increased  in  number 
until  on  the  18th  of  October  the  disease  reached  its  maximum  with 
seventy-four  new  cases  admitted  to  the  hospital.  It  then  began  to 
decline,  and  early  in  November  it  ceased  to  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  operation   of  the  University. 

Dr.  Bobert  T.  Legge,  University  Physician  and  Professor  of 
Hygiene,  having  himself  contracted  the  disease,  Major  William 
H.  Brooks,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  was  detailed  to  the  University. 

The  military  medical  detachment  had  not  been  organized  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  and  the  records  are  therefore  imperfect. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  between  600  and  700  men  were  ill 
and  that  most  of  them  recovered  in  a  few  days.  There  was 
probably  an  equal  or  slightly  larger  number  affected  in  the  non- 
military  student  body.  A  majority  of  these  received  medical 
attention  from  the  University  physicians. 

Pneumonia  made  its  appearance  about  the  second  week  of  the 
epidemic  and  caused  great  anxiety.  There  were  ten  deaths  in  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  out  of  about  seventy-five  cases. 
There  was  an  equal  number  of  deaths  in  the  non-military  student 
body  and  one  in  the  faculty.  The  military  pneumonia  patients 
were  early  segregated  in  a  ward  in  one  of  the  barracks  under 
the  exclusive  charge  of  Dr.  Walter  E.  Bates. 

The  University  of  California  Auxiliary  of  the  Berkeley  Chapter 
of  the  American  Bed  Cross,  through  its  Supplies  Department, 
manufactured  23,991  gauze  masks  during  the  influenza  epidemic. 
There  were  648  women  students  of  the  University  enrolled  in  this 
department. 

EXHIBITIONS 

During  the  latter  part  of  November  and  the  first  two  weeks  of 
December  the  Exhibition  Hall  of  Architecture  Building  contained 
an  exhibit  of  color  monotypes  by  Eugen  Neuhaus,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Decorative  Design. 
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A  miniature  campanile,  presented  to  the  city  of  Berkeley  bv 
Peter  M.  Kiers,  its  maker,  was  on  exhibition  at  the  University 
Library.  It  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  tall  Sather  shaft  on  the 
campus. 

Professor  Haskell  has  presented  the  University  with  a  dollar 
bill  issued  after  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848,  at  the  time 
Louis  Kossuth  came  to  the  United  States.  Kossuth's  autograph 
and  portrait  are  on  the  bill,  which  was  dated  at  New  York  in  1852. 

COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  University  is  offering  Californians  who  have  had  experience 
in  farming  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  use  of  land  in  many 
sections  of  the  state  for  growing  wheat  and  other  foods.  Through 
the  Division  of  Agronomy  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  about 
175,000  acres  of  land  have  been  listed  as  available  for  lease  or 
purchase.  Applicants  for  these  lands  should  have  sufficient  capital 
to  purchase  tools,  stock,  and  seed;  experience  in  farming  is 
necessary. 

The  tracts  vary  from  five  acres  to  64,000  acres  in  extent,  and 
include  level,  irrigated  lands,  suitable  for  alfalfa  and  similar  crops, 
as  well  as  rough,  hilly  ranges,  suitable  only  for  stock  ranches. 
Most  of  the  land  is  unimproved  and  adapted  to  dry  farming  of 
grain.  A  few  ranches  completely  equipped  with  buildings,  fences, 
stocks,  tools,  and  with  water  for  irrigation,  are  listed. 

The  Division  of  Agronomy  has  thus  been  bringing  together  the 
idle  land  and  the  prospective  farmer  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
production  and  helping  to  win  the  war.  No  charge  has  been  made 
for  this  service. 

UNIVERSITY  WINS  LAND  CASE 

The  University  of  California  has  won  title  to  320  acres  of 
forest  land  in  Tulare  by  a  decision  rendered  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict Appellate  Court.  The  land  was  deeded  to  the  University 
by  Horace  Whitaker  in  July,  1910.  Four  months  after  his  death 
his  heirs  brought  suit  in  the  Tulare  Superior  Court,  but  the  case 
was  decided  against  them,  and  this  decision  has  been  confirmed  by 
the   Appellate   Court. 

CALIFORNIA-STANFORD  GAME  ONCE  MORE 

"The  University  of  California  will  play  Stanford  a  game  of 
American  football  on  November  23,  or  thereabout,  at  California 
Field,  Berkeley,  the  proceeds  of  the  game  to  be  donated  to  the 
United  "War  Work  Fund  as  the  joint  gift  of  the  student  bodies  of 
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Stanford  and  California;  and  will  further  play  Stanford  Bugby 
football  as  a  minor  sport  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
1919  at  Palo  Alto." 

The  above  challenge,  drafted  by  the  Executive  Committee  rep- 
resenting the  Associated  Students  of  the  University  of  California 
paved  the  way  for  a  resumption  of  football  hostilities  between 
California  and  Stanford  after  four  years  of  inactivity.  The 
war  with  its  welfare  organizations  drive  proved  the  vehicle  by 
which  the  "Big  Game"  was  brought  back  on  November  28. 

On  the  evening  of  November  27  the  University  Alumni  held 
an  "American  Football  Banquet"  for  the  first  time  since  1905 
at  the  Commercial  Club,  San  Francisco,  at  which  more  than  150 
alumni  were  present.  Ezra  Decoto,  '01,  presided.  The  Alumnae, 
under  direction  of  Mrs.  C.  L.  Dimler,  '09,  and  Miss  Alice  Porter- 
field,  '08,  gathered  the  same  evening  at  Senior  Women's  Hall.  The 
attendance  was  well  over  one  hundred. 

On  the  same  night  forty  alumni  and  faculty  members  of  the 
two  universities  dined  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  celebration  of  the 
resumption  of  football  activity  between  California  and  Stanford. 
At  the  close  of  the  speaking  program  the  following  telegram  was 
sent  to  President  Wheeler:  "Forty  California  and  Stanford  men 
at  a  joint  banquet  in  Washington  send  greetings  to  both  varsity 
teams  and  rejoice  in  the  renewal  of  athletic  relations.  Victory 
to  the  better  team." 

Came  Thanksgiving  and  the  triumph  of  the  Blue  and  Gold  by 
a  score  of  67  to  0. 

A  feature  of  the  day  was  the  selling  of  ice  cream  and  other 
delicacies  by  University  of  California  women  students  attired  in 
the  garb  of  the  Eed  Cross.  The  proceeds  swelled  the  coffers  of  the 
University  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Eed  Cross  by  more  than  $275. 

CONVENTIONS 

The  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  held  its  twen- 
tieth annual  meeting  November  30  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Art,  San  Francisco.  In  the  evening  at  the  University  Club  the 
President,  Professor  Gilbert  Chinard  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, addressed  the  association  on  "Literature  and  International 
Misinterpretation."  The  new  officers  are:  President,  H.  C.  Nutting, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin;  secretary,  S.  G.  Morley,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Spanish;  and  treasurer,  G.  M.  Calhoun,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  all  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  Bay  Section  of  the  Western  Society  of  Naturalists  held  a 
two-day  session  at  Stanford  University,  November  29   and  30,  in 
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the  entomology  lecture  room  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  following  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  California  faculty  read  papers:  Ivan 
C.  Hall,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  "Use  of  Selective 
Dyes  in  Sanitary  Examination  of  Water"  and  "Bacteriology  of 
Peanut  Butter";  Joseph  Grinnell,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  Director  of  the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology, 
"The  English  Sparrow  Has  Arrived  in  Death  Valley"  and  "The 
Five-toed  Kangaroo  Eats  of  West  Central  California";  C.  H. 
Shattuck,  Professor  of  Forestry,  "Some  Phases  of  Plant  Succession 
Due  to  Grazing";  E.  B.  Babcock,  Professor  of  Genetics,  "Genetic 
Investigation  in  the  Composite";  J.  A.  Long,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Embryology,  "The  Ovulative  and  Estrus  Cycle  in  the  Bat";  C. 
V.  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Protozoology,  "  Murodissection:  a  Method 
of  Demonstrating  the  Muromotor  Apparatus  in  Euplotes. " 

GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Irving  C.  Allen,  Petroleum  Engineer  of  Lower  Lake,  Lake 
County,  has  presented  to  the  library  of  the  College  of  Mining  an 
exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  technology  of  petroleum  engineer- 
ing, with  a  substantial  library  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Churchill  of  Berkeley  has  given  a  valuable  collection 
of  marine  and  fresh  water  shells. 

Regent  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  presented  to  the  University  a  portrait 
of  a  Hopi  Indian  painted  by  Carl  Oscar  Borg  in  1917. 

For  the  Honan  Government  Students  the  University  received 
$880  from  Mr.  U.  T.  Yen  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Chinese  Education 
Commissioner,  to  be  distributed  among  eleven  Honan  government 
students  from  China,  names  to  be  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Chu, 
Consul  General  for  China  at  San  Francisco. 

From  Lieutenant  Donald  C.  Williams  of  the  Sixty-third  In- 
fantry, Presidio,  San  Francisco,  the  University  received  a  check 
for  $125.  Lieutenant  Williams,  while  a  student  at  the  University, 
was  granted  a  Levi  Strauss  Scholarship  and  he  is  now  returning 
this  money  to  the  University,  stating  that  he  ' '  regarded  the  schol- 
arship as  a  loan."  This  money  has  been  credited  on  the  books  of 
the  University  to  the  Donald  C.  Williams  donation  for  a  scholarship. 

The  Piedmont  Branch,  Oakland  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Oakland  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  have  made  the 
following  donations  to  the  University  Infirmary:  Sheets,  66-74; 
pillow  slips,  42-57;  bath  towels,  74;  face  towels,  47;  face  cloths, 
34-78;  cup  towels,  4-8;  napkins,  3;  property  bags,  44;  bags,  12; 
masks,  400;  tablecloths,  1;  eye  pads,  10;  trench  pillows,  42  (all 
sizes) ;  total,  796  pieces. 
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KEGENTS  AND  FACULTY 

Faculty  Notes 

President  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler  attended  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  held  at  Chicago 
November  11  and  12,  at  which  members  of  the  British  Educational 
Mission  to  the  United  States  were  honored  guests.  The  association 
considered  the  question  of  military  drill  involved  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  and  recommended  a 
return  to  the  old  system. 

On  December  3  at  the  Faculty  Club  a  smoker  was  given  for 
Dean  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  had  studied  agricultural  problems  with  other  members 
of  an  American  commission  sent  there  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Dean  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Sather  Professor  of  History  and  ex- 
president  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  H.  E.  Bolton, 
Professor  of  American  History  and  Acting  Curator  of  the  Bancroft 
Library,  have  been  named  members  of  the  California  War  History 
Committee  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 

E.  B.  Babcock,  Professor  of  Genetics,  plans  to  enlist  in  the  Army 
Overseas  Educational  Commission  of  the  National  War  Work 
Council. 

W.  T.  Clarke,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Extension  and  Super- 
intendent of  Farmers'  Institutes,  has  been  asked  to  go  to  France 
to  take  charge  of  agricultural  instruction  for  the  Educational 
Committee  for  the  Army  Overseas. 

M.  E.  Deutsch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Assistant  Man- 
ager of  the  University  Press,  has  been  named  Dean  of  the  Summer 
Session  in  Southern  California. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Evans,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Vice-Dean  of  the 
Medical  School,  was  appointed  on  the  committee  recently  formed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Medical  Division  of  the  National 
Eesearch  Council. 

W.  M.  Hart,  Professor  of  English  Philology  and  Dean  of  the 
Summer  Session,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  University  com- 
mittee on  curricula  for  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  were:  C.  Derleth,  Jr.,  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering; 
Dr.  H.  M.  Evans;  W.  A.  Merrill,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature;  M.  W.  Haskell,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (advisory 
member) ;  and  James  Sutton,  Eecorder  of  the  Faculties. 
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Professor  Haskell  has  been  requested  to  serve  as  Educational 
Inspector  for  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  in  California, 
Utah  and  Nevada. 

S.  J.  Hume,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature  and 
Art,  and  Director  of  the  Greek  Theatre,  was  appointed  special 
deputy  by  the  Berkeley  City  Council,  giving  him  authority  to  act 
in  any  emergency  which  may  occur  during  gatherings  at  the  Greek 
Theatre. 

F.  L.  Kleeberger,  Director  of  Men's  Gymnasium  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Physical  Education,  has  been  asked  by  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington  to  report  at  Princeton  University  for  a 
two  weeks'  army  conference  and  training  course  on  athletics  and 
physical  training. 

C.  B.  Lipman,  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology, 
has  been  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  act  as  advisor 
to  his  office  in  technical  matters  relating  to  War  Emergency  Fer- 
tilizer Control. 

C.  C.  Plehn,  Professor  of  Finance  on  the  Flood  Foundation, 
left  December  12  to  attend  the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Tax  Association  at  St.  Louis.  He  will  also  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Economic  Association  at  Chicago.  Professor  Plehn 
goes  as  delegate  of  the  State  and  University  by  appointment  of 
Governor  Stephens. 

F.  H.  Probert,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Mining,  has  been  named  one  of  a  committee  of  three  to  advise  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  formation  of  a  national 
policy  under  the  Minerals  Act  recently  passed  by  the  Congress. 

E.  T.  Williams,  Agassiz  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literature,  has  been  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  attend  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 

C.  W.  Woodworth,  Professor  of  Entomology,  will  resume  his 
work  here  next  semester  after  having  served  during  his  sabbatical 
leave  of  absence  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Nanking  University, 
China. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  received  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  on  October  17.  The  new  members  of  the  Faculty  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  the  affair.  They  were:  Professor  and  Mrs. 
John  C.  Witten,  Professor  and  Mrs.  John  Dewey,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Bloor,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Florian  Cajori,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Carnoy,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Farwell,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Hume,  Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Nostrand, 
Professor  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Williams,  Professor  Elsie  Blanchard,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hoag,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Parker,  Miss  Alma  Waller 
Williams,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Eaymond. 
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A  complete  record  of  the  war  activities  of  faculty,  alumni  and 
students  of  the  University  of  California  will  be  assembled  by  a 
University  Committee  on  War  Eecords.  The  committee  comprises 
Professor  Bolton,  Dr.  Owen  C.  Coy,  and  Homer  Havermale. 

Deaths 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  the  following  faculty 
members  and  regent: 

Livingston  Jenks,  regent,  on  November  11,  in  Placer  County. 

Eobert  Armistead  McLean,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Emeritus,  on 
December  4,  in  Berkeley. 

William  L.  Argo,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  on  war  leave,  on 
October  17,  in  France. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Birtch,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  on  June  14. 

Carl  G.  Petsch,  Assitant  in  Chemistry,  on  October  18. 

Ethel  E.  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Textiles,  on  October  22. 

Regent  Livingston  JenJcs 

Begent  Livingston  Jenks,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  died  in  Placer  County 
on  November  11,  leaving  a  widow,  Mrs.  May  Harley  Jenks,  and 
three  children,  Livingston  Jenks,  Jr.,  a  freshman  at  the  University 
of  California;  Mary  Jenks,  and  Paul  Jenks.  Mr.  Jenks  was  regent 
of  the  University  since  March  6,  1913.  This  position  he  assumed 
upon  his  election  as  president  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  of  San 
Francisco.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  but 
had  lived  in  California  since  1895.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his 
law  offices  were  in  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  E.  A.  McLean 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  medical  education  in  this  state  was  lost 
to  California  with  the  passing  of  Dr.  B.  A.  McLean,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  on  Wednesday,  December  4.  Born  in  Stockton, 
June  6,  1851,  Dr.  McLean  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
Toland  Medical  College  in  1872  before  the  college  was  formally 
connected  with  the  University,  and  was  graduated  in  1874.  In  1880 
Dr.  McLean  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  retirement  from  the  medical  faculty 
nineteen  years  later.  Dr.  McLean  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
early  history  of  the  medical  department.  Distinguished  in  skill 
and  as  an  authority  in  medical  surgery  he  occupied  a  commanding 
position  in  his  profession.  He  witnessed  and  took  a  significant 
part  in  the  remarkable  transformation  of  surgical  practice  which 
was  in  progress  during  his  early  career  and  he  was  respected  for 
his  ability  as  a  teacher  as  much  as  for  his  unusual  gift  of  surgical 
skill.     He  is  survived  by  three  children. 
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APPOINTMENTS* 

Professors:  Evans  Holbrook,  Law,  for  1918-19;  I.  B.  Stoughton 
Holborn,  Art  and  Poetry  in  University  Extension  for  1918-19. 

Associate  Professors:    Arthur  Farwell,  Music,  for  1918-19. 

Assistant  Professors:  Floyd  Hildreth  Cherry,  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, from  October  1;  Abraham  Press,  Electrical  Engineering, 
from  October  1;  Dr.  C.  L.  A.  Schmidt,  Biochemistry,  from  Sep- 
tember 1;  Dwight  L.  Watkins,  Public  Speaking. 

Instructors:  Witter  Bynner,  English,  for  1918-19;  Dr.  Guido  E. 
Caglieri,  Surgery,  from  October  1;  Caroline  Coleman,  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  "Women,  for  1918-19;  Charles  T.  Dozier,  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Astronomy,  from  September  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919; 
Lillias  Dorothea  Francis,  Agricultural  Extension,  to  act  as  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  from  October  16;  G.  L.  Greves,  Electrical 
Engineering,  from  December  1;  Dr.  Henry  Harris,  Medicine,  for 
1918-19;  Orin  Woodbury  Jarvis,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  No- 
vember 20;  Hamilton  Moore  Jeffers,  Astronomy,  from  September 
1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919;  Jos.  E.  Johnston,  Public  Speaking; 
Earl  H.  Mathis,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  from  October  1;  O.  Eonchi, 
Italian,  from  September  1,  1918  to  June  30,  1919;  Fred  H.  Mighall, 
Stone  Work  in  the  Wilmerding  School,  from  January  1  to  June  30; 
Frank  Stowe,  Electrical  Work  in  the  Wilmerding  School,  from 
October  1. 

Assistants:  Mary  L.  Barron,  Economics,  from  October  1  to 
December  31;  Mrs.  H.  P.  Bates,  Economics  and  Social  Economics, 
from  January  1  to  June  30;  Ann  Louise  Beck,  Astronomy,  from 
October  1;  Lillian  B.  Bridgman,  Physics;  Dr.  Pini  J.  Calvi,  Surgery; 
Daryl  D.  Davis,  Physics;  Ruth  Dickey,  Agricultural  Extension,  from 
October  1;  Joseph  Aloysius  Dowdell,  Botany;  Dr.  William  C.  Frey, 
Medicine;  Mary  E.  Hall,  Biochemistry,  from  October  1;  Myrtle 
Hillward,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  October  25;  Dr.  Clarence 
E.  Ide,  Ophthalmology,  from  October  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919; 
Woodbridge  Odlin  Johnson,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  October 
16;  Beatrice  Kelley,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  October  16;  Mar- 
jorie  E.  Landers,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  December  1;  Anita 
D.  Laton,  Physiology;  Ruth  McGlyn,  Bacteriology,  from  October  7; 
Alvin  E.  McMahon,  Physics;  Martha  Olsson,  Physical  Education 
for  Women;  Frances  A.  Porter,  Physics;  Carl  S.  Rohr,  Physics; 
Mary  Jane  Sanderson,  Economics;  Dr.  Margaret  Schulze,  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology,  from  November  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919;  Miriam 
Elizabeth  Simpson,  Anatomy,  from  November  1,  1918,  to  June  30, 
1919;   Frank  Stockton,  Physics;   Monica  Stoy,  Physics;   Mrs.  Rose 


^Appointments,  unless  other-wise  stated,  date  from  July  1,  1918. 
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Williams,  Oriental  Languages,  from  January  1  to  March  31;  Henry 
Gerhardt  "Wrocklage,  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  from 
September  18,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 

Eesearch  Assistant:  Dr.  Florence  McCoy  Hill,  Biochemistry, 
from  October  1. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Lucille  Graham,  Zoology;  Mary  Lea  Heger, 
Astronomy,  from  September  1;  Frank  S.  Hudson,  Geology  and 
Mineralogy;  Euth  A.  Ledig,  Zoology;  Edwin  A.  Martin,  Political 
Science;  H.  M.  Woodward,  Political  Science. 

University  Examiner:  Dr.  Ealph  S.  Minor,  from  October  1, 
1918,   to   June   30,    1919. 

Technician  in  the  Department  of  Surgery:  Edna  Sehaner,  from 
October  1. 

Mechanic  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry:  Charles  McLaughlin, 
from  November  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 

Mechanician  in  the  Department  of  Physics:  G.  P.  Kraus,  from 
December  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 

University  Fellow  in  Philosophy:  Marietta  Voorhes,  for  1918-19. 

Dupont  Fellow:    Manuel  Zavala,  for  1918-19. 

Clerk  in  the  Department  of  Mining:  Opal  McGaw,  from  Sep- 
tember 23. 

Assistant  Plant  Physiologist:  Frederick  Ferdinand  Halma, 
from  December  1. 

Assistant  Chemist  at  Citrus  Experiment  Station:  S.  M.  Brown, 
from  November  1. 


PEOMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  TITLES* 

Professor  Ira  B.  Cross,  to  be  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Commerce,  from  July  1  to  December  31. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Millberry,  to  be  head  of  the  Dental  Department,  and 
Dr.  A.  C.  Eulofson,  to  be  Associate  in  the  Department  for  1918-19. 

Sturla  Einarsson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  to 
be  Acting  Director  of  the  Students'  Observatory  and  Chief  Aca- 
demic Advisor  of  Students  in  the  Naval  Unit  from  September  1, 
1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Nalder,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Lectures  in  the 
University  Extension  Division,  to  be  "Assistant  Director  in 
Charge  of  Organization ' '  in  the  University  Extension  Division. 

Harold  L.  Bruce,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Composition, 
to  be  Assistant  in  English  in  the  Dental  School,  for  1918-19. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Bryan,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  to  be  Instructor  in 
Eoentgenology. 


■Date  from  October  1,  1918,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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Dr.  G.  W.  Simonton,  Assistant  in  Physiology  in  the  College  of 
Dentistry,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

Dolores  E.  Bradley,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  to  be  Edith 
Claypole  Besearch  Fellow  in  Pathology  from  October  7,  1918,  to 
June  30,  1919. 

W.  T.  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Work  in  the  Wilmerding 
School,  to  be  Instructor  in  Science  in  the  Wilmerding  School,  from 
September  16. 

WAE  LEAVE 

Professors:  A.  O.  Leuschner,  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 
Students'  Observatory,  from  October  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919; 
C.  B.  Lipman,  Soil  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology,  from  October  16 
to  December  16. 

Assistant  Professors:  S.  H.  Beckett,  Irrigation  Practice,  from 
October  26;  W.  F.  Langelier,  Sanitary  Engineering,  from  July 
1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919;  B.  M.  Woods,  Theoretical  Mechanics 
and  University  Examiner,  from  October  1. 

Astronomer  in  the  Berkeley  Astronomical  Department:  W.  H. 
Wright,  from  October  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 

Assistants:  J.  L.  Collins,  Genetics,  from  November  1;  Harry 
E.  Drobish,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  October  16;  William  A. 
Kent,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  November  1;  W.  H.  Stabler, 
Veterinary  Science,  from  November  7;  W.  W.  Wobus,  Agricultural 
Education,  from  October  16;  Frank  Wood,  Agricultural  Extension, 
from  October  5. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE* 

Professors:  E.  B.  Babcock,  Genetics,  from  January  1  to  June 
30;  Warren  T.  Clarke,  Agricultural  Extension  and  Superintendent 
of  Farmers'  Institutes;  Stuart  Daggett,  Kailway  Economics  on 
the  Flood  Foundation,  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1918;  M.  W. 
Haskell,  Mathematics,  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1918;  H.  K. 
Hatfield,  Accounting  on  the  Flood  Foundation,  from  January  3  to 
June  30;  G.  K.  Noyes,  Slavic  Languages,  from  November  1,  1918, 
to  February  1,  1919;  F.  H.  Probert,  Mining  and  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Mining,  from  November  20  to  December  31,  1918;  E.  T.  Williams, 
Oriental  Languages,  from  January  1  to  March  31. 

Associate  Professors:  F.  L.  Kleeberger,  Physical  Education  for 
Men  and  Director  of  Men's  Gymnasium,  from  November  5  to  De- 
cember 5,  1918;  Frederick  J.  Teggart,  History,  from  July  1  to 
December  31,  1918. 


*  Unless  otherwise  designated,  leaves  of  absence  are  for  the  period 
July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 
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Assistant  Professor:  Dr.  T.  C.  Burnett,  Physiology,  from  No- 
vember 2  to  December  21,  1918. 

Assistant  Physician  for  Women:  Dr.  Ruth  Risdon  Storer,  from 
October  1  to  December  31,  1918. 

Instructor:  Edna  Rood,  Physical  Education  for  Women,  from 
November  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 

Astronomer  in  the  Lick  Observatory:  Robert  G.  Aitken,  from 
October  10  to  November  26,  1918. 

Edith  Claypole  Research  Fellow  in  Pathology:  Ruth  L.  Stone, 
from  October  7,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 

Bookkeeper  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry:  Constance  Gray, 
from  October  1  to  December  31,  1918. 

RESIGNATIONS* 

Professor:  H.  V.  Poor,  Painting  and  Drawing  in  the  California 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Assistant  Professors:  Arthur  U.  Pope,  Philosophy,  from  De- 
cember 31;  Dr.  C.  L.  A.  Schmidt,  Chemical  Pathology,  from 
September  1. 

Instructors:  Dr.  James  Craig  Neel,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
from  October  1;  Laurence  Seymour,  English,  from  December  31; 
J.  C.  Corbett,  Science  in  the  Wilmerding  School,  from  September 
15;  T.  C.  Rice,  Stone  Work  in  the  Wilmerding  School,  from 
January  1. 

Assistants:  Lulu  M.  Burt,  Assistant  Curator  in  Osteology  in 
the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology;  E.  D.  Davis,  Eco- 
nomics; Mary  F.  Ginn,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  November 
15;  Dr.  Violet  S.  Hastings,  Pathology,  from  August  1;  R.  H. 
Holland,  Plant  Physiology  in  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  from  No- 
vember 15;  Maggie  M.  Long,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  Novem- 
ber 26;  Dr.  A.  L.  Morin,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  from  October  1; 
Annette  Stuart,  Hygiene,  from  September  16. 

Teaching  Fellows  in  Zoology:  D.  L.  Augustine,  Rofena  Lewis, 
H.  H.  Nininger,  and  Regina  Woodruff. 

John  W.  Mackay,  Jr.,  Fellow  in  Electrical  Engineering  for 
1918-19:     William  Spraragen. 

Flood  Fellow  in  Economics  for  1918-19:     Ruth  Moodey. 

Clerk  in  the  Department  of  Mining:  N.  Wilkie,  from  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Mechanician  in  the  Department  of  Physics:     O.  G.  Steinitz. 

Research  Fellow  in  Pathology  in  the  Department  of  Dentistry: 
Ruth  F.  Horel,  from  September  1. 


'Resignations  date  from  July  1,  1918,  if  not  specified. 
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Beseareh  Zoologist  in  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Re- 
search:    Dr.  S.  S.  Berry,  from  September  1. 

Mechanic  in  the  Electrical  Laboratories:  L.  B.  Clark,  from 
October  16. 

ALUMNI  AND  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

On  October  14  there  were  forty  five  gold  stars  in  the  Univer- 
sity's service  flag. 

Members  of  the  student  body  and  faculty  met  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  on  October  17  and  pledged  $40,000  to  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan,  bringing  the  grand  total  of  the  University's  subscription  to 
$194,500,  which  was  an  oversubscription  of  approximately  100 
per  cent. 

During  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  week  the  University 
contributed  over  $32,000  for  the  support  of  the  welfare  organiza- 
tions of  the  American  soldiers. 

Red  Cross  tag  sales  on  November  6  netted  $955.55,  exceeding 
by  over  $200  the  goal  set  by  the  committee.  Tags  autographed  by 
President  Wheeler,  Dean  Gayley,  Dean  Stephens,  and  other  promi- 
nent faculty  members  were  sold  for  $1.  Carol  Eberts,  '17,  was  in 
charge  of  the  sale. 

More  than  one  thousand  women  students  did  Red  Cross  work 
during  the  last  term;  635  were  engaged  in  sewing,  while  445 
were  occupied  with  surgical  dressings. 

Organized  women  's  athletics  were  suspended  until  next  semester 
by  vote  of  Sports  and  Pastimes  on  November  6. 

The  California  Club  rally  on  December  3  was  well  attended. 
The  program  included  speeches  by  Miss  Lucy  Stebbins,  Dean  of 
Women;  Lilly  Margaret  Sherman,  '09,  Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.; 
Ruth  Ware,  '19,  President  A.  W.  S.;  Mona  Gardner,  chairman  Point 
System;  and  Carolyn  Steel,  '19,  president  Sports  and  Pastimes. 
There  was  a  whistling  solo  by  Frances  Carter,  '20;  pianologues 
by  Maud  Collett,  '19;  and  a  number  entitled  "Prohibition  Blues," 
by  Bernice  Lemoine. 

Sarah  Unna,  '19,  is  the  author  of  the  1919  Partheneia  entitled 
"The  Newer  Pandora." 

Isabel  Anderson,  '19,  appointed  manager  of  the  Occident,  is 
the  first  woman  to  hold  that  position  since  1881. 

Helen  Rocca,  '19,  was  elected  president  of  Parliamentary,  the 
women's  debating  society. 

Mary  Carolyn  Davis,  '15,  winner  of  the  Emily  Chamberlain 
Cook  prize  for  poetry  in  her  freshman  year,  recently  published  a 
book  of  war  poems  called  "The  Drums  in  Our  Street." 

Camielle  Mouly   and  Elizabeth  Privat,  French   honor   students, 
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began  their  studies  at  the  University  in  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Carnegie  Institute  Scholarships  awarded  them  on 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Paris. 

Sigma  Kappa  Alpha,  the  history  honor  society  for  women, 
elected  six  seniors  on  October  25:  Barbara  Cowan,  Dorothy  Cox, 
Mildred  Hook,  Henrietta  Johnson,  Pauline  Wood  and  Nancy  Yerkes. 

A.  J.  Stewart  was  elected  president  of  the  Senior  Class. 

H.  W.  Forsey,  '20,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Pelican 
to  succeed  W.  T.  Nilon,  '20,  who  was  ordered  to  a  central  officers' 
training  camp.  Forsey  was  also  appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Blue  and  Gold. 

A.  M.  Moore,  '20,  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Blue  and  Gold. 

F.  A.  Morgan,  '20,  was  elected  president  of  the  Glee  Club. 

Beverly  Fisher,   '19,  has  been  appointed  chimes  master. 

H.  E.  Miller,  '19,  has  received  a  telegram  from  Nance  O'Neil, 
celebrated  Eastern  actress,  asking  permission  to  adapt  his  play, 
"Veska, "  for  a  two-reel  moving  picture  feature  for  the  Women's 
War  Fund  Society.  The  one-act  play  appeared  in  the  Occident 
last  year,  but  was  not  produced  at  that  time. 

The  annual  Freshman-Sophomore  contest  resulted  in  a  draw, 
the  class  of  1922  taking  first  in  the  relay  and  tug-of-war  and  the 
second-year  men  winning  the  tie-up  and  jousts. 

Pictures  for  the  1920  Blue  and  Gold  were  taken  in  a  studio  tent 
in  front  of  North  Hall. 

On  account  of  the  war,  Junior  Day,  usually  held  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  year,  was  postponed  until  1919.  A  Junior  Informal 
on  December  3,  however,  was  well  attended. 

An  outdoor  barber  shop  in  front  of  North  Hall  was  established 
during  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  quarantine.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  University  that  a  tonsorial  institution  made  its 
appearance  on  the  campus. 

Approximately  700  doses  of  influenza  vaccine,  made  from  the 
blood  of  students  of  the  University  cooperating  with  the  health 
authorities,  were  distributed  from  the  State  Hygiene  Laboratory 
on  the  campus  on  October  26  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Kellogg,  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Two  scholarships  of  $200  each,  to  be  known  as  the  Carrie  M. 
Jones  Scholarships,  have  been  set  aside  at  the  University  for  the 
benefit  of  two  students  from  Serbia.  The  scholarships  were  in- 
stituted upon  recommendation  of  Stockton  Axson,  National  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Bed  Cross,  and  will  be  awarded  to  two 
Serbian  students  studying  either  medicine  or  engineering  at  the 
University.  Similar  scholarships  have  been  arranged  at  other 
American  universities  to  provide  men  trained  in  the  practical 
sciences  for  the  rebuilding  of  Serbia. 
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Alumni 

Constitutional  Amendment  No.  20,  to  modernize  the  internal 
organization  of  the  various  departments  of  the  University  and 
to  allow  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  to  become  a 
Eegent  of  the  University,  was  adopted  by  the  voters  at  the  gen- 
eral state  election  on  November  5  by  a  vote  of  249,886  to  148,035. 
Wiggington  E.  Creed,  '95,  is  the  first  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  to  sit  as  a  Eegent. 

The  following  University  alumni,  sixteen  in  number,  were 
elected  to  offices  at  the  same  election:  Lieutenant  Governor,  C. 
C.  Young,  '92,  Berkeley;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Will 
C.  Wood,  ex- '10,  Alameda;  Eepresentative  in  Congress,  J.  A.  Elston, 
'97,  Berkeley.  Senators:  Frank  H.  Benson,  '98,  San  Jose;  Frank 
S.  Boggs,  '94,  Stockton;  Egbert  J.  Gates,  '93,  South  Pasadena; 
Edwin  M.  Otis,  '03,  Alameda.  Assemblymen:  C.  W.  Greene,  '92, 
Paso  Eobles;  J.  E.  Manning,  '95,  San  Anselmo;  A.  A.  Eosenshine, 
'04,  San  Francisco;  J.  L.  Eose,  '05,  Newark;  L.  E.  Gray,  '06, 
Oakland;  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Dorris,  '08,  Bakersfield;  C.  E.  Brooks,  '10, 
Oakland;  Charles  Kasch,  '11,  Ukiah;  Oscar  Hilton,  '12,  Vallejo; 
Esto  B.   Broughton,    '14,   Modesto. 

The  California  Alumni  Association  has  established  a  bureau  of 
occupations  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  employers  to  secure  Uni- 
versity of  California  graduate  men  and  women  who  will  meet  their 
requirements.  Many  California  men  who  left  professional  and 
business  life  at  the  opening  of  hostilities  to  take  active  part  in 
the  United  States  war  programme,  and  who  now  desire  to  return 
to  civilian  duties,  have  already  registered  with  the  bureau. 

Prominent  California  graduates  are  listed  among  the  governor 's 
appointees  to  places  on  Appellate  Court  benches.  These  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  possible  by  the  creation  of  two  new  Ap- 
pellate Court  districts,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  They  are 
effective  January  1. 

'85. — Frank  G.  Finlayson  will  be  presiding  justice  in  the  new 
second  division  of  the  Second  District  Appellate  Court  of  Los 
Angeles. 

'90. — Thomas  E.  Haven,  attorney  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  new  second  division  of  the 
Appellate  Court  in  the  First  District. 

'91. — Superior  Judge  William  H.  Waste  of  Alameda  County 
will  take  office  as  Presiding  Justice  of  the  first  division.  First 
District   Court  of  Appeal. 

'97. — Superior  Judge  James  G.  Quinn  is  to  be  appointed  to 
Judge  Waste's  place  on  the  Alameda  County  Bench. 
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Athletic  Events 

The  University's  football  team  this  year  made  more  than  three 
times  as  many  points  as  its  opponents,  rolling  up  a  score  of  226 
to  6S  in  its  ten  games.  Football  experts  conceded  that  it  was  one 
of  the  best  teams  yet  developed  at  the  University.  The  games  and 
their   scores  follow: 

October     5 — 'Varsity     7,  Fort  MacDowell  21. 
October  12— 'Varsity  13,  Fort  Baker  7. 
October  19— 'Varsity     6,  Fort  Scott  0. 
November     2 — 'Varsity  34,  Second  Team  6. 
November     9 — 'Varsity  40,  St.  Mary's  14. 
November  15 — 'Varsity     0,  Aviators  13. 
November  23 — 'Varsity     6,  Oregon  0. 
November  28— 'Varsity  67,  Stanford  0. 
December     7 — 'Varsity  20,  San  Pedro  0. 
December  14 — 'Varsity  33,  Southern  California  7. 

UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS 
(Held  on  Saturday  mornings  instead  of  Fridays) 

September  30 — Introduction  of  Admiral  C.  A.  Gove,  Com- 
mandant Naval  Unit;  Colonel  William  Lassiter,  Commandant 
S.A.T.C.;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  B.  Hunter,  Commandant  S.M.A. 

October  12 — John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia 
University  and  Lecturer  on  the  Mills  Foundation  at  the  University 
of  California,  and  Clarence  Linius  Cory,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Mechanics;  and  Francis 
D.  Dam,   '96,  Four  Minute  Man  of  the  United  States  Government. 

October  26 — Woods  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  physician,  author  and 
lecturer;  and  W.  H.  Brooks,  Major,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Medical  Officer 
in  charge  at  the  University. 

November  9 — Roy  O.  Clack,  Major,  A.N.Z.A.O,  Australian 
Y.M.C.A.  worker  with  the  British  forces  in  Egypt,  Gallipoli  and 
France. 

November  23 — Frank  Edward,   Captain,  Royal  Fusiliers. 

December  7 — Dean  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  Chester  Harvey  Rowell,  Ph.D.,  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity, representing  the  United  States  Food  Administration;  and 
Monsignor  Arthur  Stapylton  Barnes,  of  Oxford  University. 

December  19 — Addresses  by  members  of  the  Official  Mission  of 
French  Scholars  to  the  United  States:  Professor  Theodore  Reinach, 
M.  Seymour  de  Ricci,  Dr.  Etienne  Burnet,  Professor  Louis  Caza- 
mian,  and  M.  Charles  Koechlin. 
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THE  HALF-HOUR  OF  MUSIC* 
(In  the  Greek  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons) 

October  13 — The  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce  Quartette. 

November  24 — Mrs.  Olive  Seed  Cushman  presenting  Mrs.  John 
Lofquist,  soprano;  Mrs.  Thurston  Janz,  contralto;  Mrs.  Asa  Henion, 
soprano;  and  Mrs.  Cardinal  Goodman,  accompanist. 

MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  EVENTS 

October  15 — Miss  Anna  Fitziu,  soprano,  and  Andrea  de  Segu- 
rola,  baritone,  both  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  New  York. 
Before  the  Berkeley  Musical  Association. 

November  2 — S.A.T.C.  and  N.U.  entertainment. 

December  1 — Thanksgiving  Canticle,  an  original  dramatic  poem 
by  Witter  Bynner,  spoken  by  Mr.  Bynner  and  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Hume; 
Mr.  Jerome  Uhl,  soloist,  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  musical  director, 
assisted  by  a  chorus  of  500  children  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
V.  Hartley. 

December  2 — Mr.  Eddy  Brown,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Max  Terr, 
pianist.     Before  the  Berkeley  Musical  Association. 

December  5 — The  Synthetic  Method  in  the  Production  of 
Drama,  presented  by  the  Greenleaf  Theatre,  Maxwell  Armfield, 
director. 

December  13 — Mr.  Witter  Bynner  read  his  play  "Wings," 
which  is  to  be  produced  and  published  next  fall.  The  proceeds 
went  to  the  University  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

December  15 — Thanksgiving  Canticle  repeated,  with  Foy  F. 
Giusti,  soloist. 

LECTURES 

Many  lectures,  meetings  and  musical  and  dramatic  recitals  were 
postponed  last  term  on  account  of  the  epidemic,  in  conformity  with 
orders  of  the  health  authorities. 

October  6 — Canon  Benjamin  Cabanel,  formerly  chaplain  of 
the  Chasseurs  Alpines  (Blue  Devils)  of  France,  "Hearts  of 
France."     Under  auspices  of  Society  of  Friends  of  France. 

October  9 — F.  L.  Hoffman,  statistician  Prudential  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  "Some  Health  Problems  in  California." 

October  13 — Ludwik  Ehrlich,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science, 
"The  Spirit  of  Service."     Before  the  Channing  Club. 

October  31— Dr.  C.  T.  Wheeler,  "Life  at  the  Front." 


*  Programmes  on  other  Sunday  afternoons  were  interfered  with 
by  the  influenza  epidemic. 
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November  12 — Dr.  Eobert  Freeman  in  behalf  of  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign. 

November  24 — Solomon  Blum,  Associate  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics, "Americanization."     Before  the  Channing  Club. 

November  30 — Gilbert  Chinard,  Professor  of  French,  ' '  Litera- 
ture and  International  Misinterpretation."  Before  the  Philo- 
logical Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

December  8 — John  Dewey,  Mills  Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  ' '  Inter- 
nationalism."   Before  the  Channing  Club. 

December  10 — Albert  J.  Carnoy,  Professor  of  Romanic  Philo- 
logy, formerly  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  ' '  Customs  and  Every- 
day Life  in  Belgium. ' '     Before  Le  Cercle  Franc.ais. 

December  10 — Ian  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  Professor  of  Art  and 
Poetry  in  University  Extension  Division,  ' '  How  the  Greeks  Saved 
the  World — Marathon  and  Salamis. ' ' 

December  11 — Warner  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy, ' '  The  Mental  Symptoms. ' '  Before  the  Pre-medical  Associa- 
tion. 

December  11 — Miss  Olive  Van  Horn,  social  service  worker, 
"The  Industrial  Challenge."  Before  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

December  11 — Professor  Holborn,  "The  Approach  to  Brown- 
ing. ' ' 

December  12 — Professor  Holborn,  ' '  Homer  and  the  Summit  of 
Poetic  Art." 

December  13 — Professor  Holborn,  "Greek  Art  and  Euripedes' 
Elektra. ' ' 

December  13 — Enrique  Molina,  Professor  of  Law  and  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Chile,  ' '  Peruvian-Chilean  Disputes  over 
Boundary  Lines. ' ' 

December  15 — Professor  Holborn,  "Culture  and  Kultur,  the 
True  and  the  False."    Before  the  Channing  Club. 

SPECIAL  LECTURE  COURSES 
Department  of  Anthropology 

Dr.  E.  W.  Gifford,  Associate  Curator  of  the  Anthropological 
Museum,  delivered  a  series  of  four  lectures  on  ' '  Aboriginal 
America ' '  at  the  Museum  in  San  Francisco,  every  Sunday  after- 
noon.    The  lectures  were  as  follows: 

October     6 — The  Eskimo,  Aboriginal  Inventors. 

October  13 — The   Supernatural   World  as  seen   by  the  Eskimo. 

October  20 — The  British  Columbian  Coast  as  a  Home  of  Prim- 
itive Man. 

October  27 — Totems  and  Totem  Poles. 
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Art  Lectures 

Ian  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  Lecturer  in  Art  and  Architecture, 
spoke  on  "The  Arts  in  Education  and  the  State."  The  lectures 
dealt  with: 

October  30 — The  House  and  the  Garden. 

November     6 — Pleasure  Grounds  and  Smaller  Dwellings. 

November  13 — Individualism  and  Socialism  in  Art  and  Society. 

November  20 — The  Eelation  of  Beauty  to  Goodness  and  Truth. 

November  27 — School  and  the  Art  of  Education. 

December     4 — Anglo-Saxon  Eesponsibility. 

December  11 — California's  Opportunity — The  University  and 
the  Beautiful. 

December  18 — Arts  and   Immortality. 

Mr.  Holborn  also  delivered  the  following  lectures  on  ' '  The  Art 
of  Poetry." 

November     5 — The   Principle   of  Admiration. 

November     7 — The  Search  for  a  Standard. 

November  12 — The  Search  for  a  Standard  Classicism  and 
Bomanticism. 

November  14 — Emotion  in  Poetry. 

November  19 — Classicism  and  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

November  21 — The  "Ideal"  in  Art  and  Poetry. 

November  26 — The  Transcendent  or  Supernal  in  Art  and 
Poetry. 

December  3 — Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti. 

December  5 — Poetry  as  an  Art  of  Sound.  The  Art  of  Beading 
Poetry. 

Drawing  and  Art  Lectures 

The  following  two  lectures  on  Indian  art  were  given  by  S.  K. 
Mitra,  M.S.   '14. 

November  20 — Indian  Sculpture. 
November  27 — Indian  Painting. 

Department  of  Economics 

Eobert  Hunter,  Lecturer  in  Economics,  lectured  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  modern  labor  movements  as  follows: 

November     8 — The  Labor  Movement  in  Europe. 

November  11 — The  German  Social  Democracy — Its  Strength 
and  Weakness. 

November  13 — The  British  Labor  Party  and  the  Bolsheviki. 

November  15 — The  European  and  American  Labor  Movement. 
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El  Circulo  Hispanico  Lectures 

Professor   Enrique   Molina,    of    the   University   of    Chile,    gave 
three  lectures  on  the  general  history  of  Chile. 

December  4 — Easgos    generales    de    la    geografia    e    historia    de 
Chile. 

December  6 — La  Guerra  del  Pacifico  y  la  Eevolucion  de  1891. 
Sistena  de  gobierno  parliamentario. 

December  9 — Problemas     economicos,     Literatura,     Educacion, 
Vida  Social,  el  Porvenir. 


The  Mills  Lectures  in  Philosophy 

John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  University, 
delivered  the  Mills  Lectures  during  the  fall  quarter  on  "Moral 
Aims  of  the  War."    The  titles  of  the  lectures  were  as  follows: 

October  16 — Democracy. 

October  18 — Nationality. 

October  21 — Self -Determination  and  Liberty. 

October  23— Might  and  Eight. 

October  25 — International  Law  and  Justice. 

October  28 — International  Organization. 

October  30 — War  and  Peace. 

November  1 — Patriotism  and  Humanism. 


Eeadings  from  the  Greek  Drama 

James  T.  Allen,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  gave  the  following 
three  readings: 

November     7 — The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

November  14 — The  Libation  Bearers  of  Aeschylus. 

November  21 — The  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus. 

Official  Mission  of  French  Scholars  to  the  United  States 

December  17 — Professor  Theodore  Eeinach,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  French  Army,  editor  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  ' l  Martyr 
Monuments  of  France;  Eheims,  Coucy,  Arras"   (illustrated). 

December  18 — M.  Seymour  de  Eicci,  former  editor  of  Art  in 
Europe,  "Art  in  Old  French  Homes"  (illustrated). 

December  19 — Dr.  Etienne  Burnet,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
Paris,  surgeon  in  the  French  Army,  "Experiences  of  a  French 
Surgeon  on  Different  Fronts"   (illustrated). 

December  20 — Professor  Louis  Cazamian,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Paris,  Lieutenant  in  the  French 
Army,  "The  France  of  Today  and  Tomorrow." 
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Philosophical  Union  Lectures 

November  29 — John  Dewey,  Mills  Lecturer  in  Philosophy, 
"Philosophy  and  Democracy." 

December  13 — Kobert  Hunter,  Lecturer  in  Economics,  "The 
Social  Ideals  of  Tolstoy." 

"IDEALS  OF  THE  PEESENT  WAR" 

A  series  of  nine  lectures  on  the  ideals  of  the  major  powers 
engaged  in  the  war,  to  be  given  by  Professors  C.  M.  Gayley,  H.  M. 
Stephens,  C.  Paschall,  J.  Loewenberg,  M.  W.  Haskell,  T.  H.  Eeed, 
C.  Chinard,  E.  Elliott,  and  C.  W.  Wells,  was  indefinitely  postponed 
by  reason  of  the  influenza  epidemic  and  changed  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

"UNIVERSITY  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS 
Publications  issued  by  the  University  Press  since  October  1,  1918: 

Agricultural  Sciences 

The  Fermentation  Organisms  of  California  Grapes,  by  W.  V. 
Cruess.     Vol.  4,  no.  1,  pp.  1-66,  pis.  1-2,  December  31,  1918. 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

Ethnogeography  and  Archaeology  of  the  Wiyot  Territory,  by 
Llewellyn  L.  Loud.  Vol.  14,  no.  3,  pp.  221-436,  pis.  1-21,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1918. 

Botany 

Notes  on  the  Effects  of  Illuminating  Gas  and  its  Constituents  in 
Causing  Abscission  of  Flowers  in  Nicotiana  and  Citrus,  by  T.  H. 
Goodspeed,  J.  M.  McGee,  and  R.  W.  Hodgson.  Vol.  5,  no.  15, 
pp.  439-450,  December  28,  1918. 

New  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Algae  III,  by  Nathaniel  Lyon  Gard- 
ner.   Vol.  6,  no.  17,  pp.  455-486,  pis.  38-41,  December  3,  1918. 

Classical  Philology 

Notes  on  the  Silvae  of  Statius,  Book  I,  by  William  A.  Merrill. 
Vol.  5,  no.  4,  pp.  69-83,  October  31,  1918. 

i 
Engineering 

Logarithms  of  Hyperbolic  Functions  to  Twelve  Significant  Fig- 
ures, by  Frederick  B.  Pernot  and  Baldwin  M.  Woods.  Vol.  1, 
no.  13,  pp.  297-467,  November  16,  1918. 
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Geology 

The  Eadiolarian  Cherts  of  the  Franciscan  Group,  by  E.  F.  Davis. 
Vol.  11,  no.  3,  pp.  235-432,  pis.  25-36,  December  23,  1918. 

History 

The  Northwest  Company,  by  Gordon  Charles  Davidson.  Vol.  7, 
pp.  1-439,  November,  1918. 

Modern  Philology 

Francisco  Navarro  Villoslada,  by  Beatrice  I.  Cornish.  Vol.  7, 
no.  1,  pp.  1-85,  October  25,  1918. 

Studies  in  Spanish  Dramatic  Versification  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro. 
Alarcon  and  Moreto,  by  S.  Griswold  Morley.  Vol.  7,  no.  3,  pp.  131- 
173,  October  8,  1918. 

Zoology 

A  Eevision  of  the  Microtus  Calif  ornicus  Group  of  Meadow  Mice, 
by  Eemington  Kellogg.    Vol.  21,  no.  1,  pp.  1-42,  December  28,  1918. 

Barbara  Weinstock  Lectures  on  Morals  in  Trade 

The  Ethics  of  Cooperation,  by  James  H.  Tufts.  Delivered 
March  21,  1918.     New  York,  Houghton,  1918. 
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THE  DIPLOMACY  OF  SUSPICION  AND  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS* 


William  Ernest  Hocking 


At  every  point  the  present  situation  reminds  us  that  the 
substance  of  society  is  invisible,  and  that  our  solidest  insti- 
tutions rest  on  some  sort  of  faith.  The  security  of  finance 
depends  on  credit.  Consecutive  daily  life  assumes  a  work- 
ing set  of  habits,  expectations,  and  unproved  beliefs. 
Political  structures  demand  a  degree  of  confidence  between 
governors  and  governed ;  and  the  states  that  remain  stand- 
ing in  the  world  today  are  menaced  less  by  armaments  from 
without  than  by  a  weakening  of  confidence  from  within. 

A  week  ago,  before  a  large  gathering  in  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  Austin  Lewis  gave  out — not  doubtfully,  but  as  dogma 
— this  general  proposition :  that  government  is  the  mechan- 
ism whereby  the  economically  dominant  class  works  its  will 
upon  the  other  classes.  This  formula  is  not  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Lewis;  it  is  the  political  gospel  according  to  Oppen- 
heimer.  It  is  reached  by  the  simple  process  of  identifying 
a  disease  of  governments  with  the  essence  of  government; 
and  when  governments  are,  in  fact,  more  or  less  diseased, 
such  generalizations  become  alluring  and  will  be  embraced 
by  those  whose  patience  is  least  and  whose  resistance  to 
the  debilitating  effects  of  disillusionment  is  feeblest.  Dis- 
illusionment is  the  common  lot;  it  can  very  well  coexist 
with  an  intelligent  and  indomitable  faith  in  human  nature. 

*  Address  before  the  Philosophical  Union,  March  28,  1919. 
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But  let  this  easy  cynicism  become  a  prevalent  article  of 
faith,  or  of  faithlessness,  and  no  political  structure— least 
of  all,  be  it  said,  popular  and  radical  structures,  such  as 
the  Soviet  government  of  Russia — no  political  structure 
can  long  endure. 

What  is  true  of  individual  states  is  doubly  true  of  the 
proposed  league  of  states,  the  boldest  and  widest  scheme 
of  cooperation  ever  submitted  to  human  judgment,   and 
the  most  beset  with  difficulties.    It  is  no  accident,  however, 
that  just  at  this  moment,  when  for  the  first  time  in  history 
mankind  as  a  whole  is  virtually  assembled  at  a  peace  table, 
the  common  questioning  of  the  intentions  and  capacities 
of  the  statesmen  in  semi-secret  session  at  Paris,  and  of  the 
meaning  of  this  extraordinary  commitment,  should  be  at 
its  height.     A  justified  confidence  cannot  be  built  upon  a 
headstrong  will  to  believe.     A  reasonable  caution  has  its 
scruples;  now  is  the  time  to  hear  and  weigh  them,  and 
with  a  tolerance  proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  the  stake. 
Yet  it  is  surely  a  part  of  the  strange  irony  of  events  that 
the  most  bitter  and  damaging  and  wholly  negative  expres- 
sions of  distrust  should  have  come  from  our  own  country, 
whose  position  with  regard  to  the  whole  project  is  critical 
and  unique.     For  without  a  general  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  masses  of  mankind  in  the  possibility  of  disinterested 
justice  in  arrangements  between  states  no  such  effort  could 
have  the  slightest  hope  of  success;  and  the  existence  of 
that  general  belief  at  the  present  moment  is  largely  built 
upon  the  fact  that  these  same  masses  think  that  they  have 
witnessed,  in  the  part  which  the  United  States  has  thus 
far  played  in  the  war,  a  concrete  and  convincing  instance 
of    such    disinterested    justice.      Through    this    fact    our 
country  and  its  spokesmen  have  become  the  center  of  that 
general  human  hope ;  and  we  have  the  gravest  of  reasons 
for  demanding  that  no  needless  fears  and  belated  hesi- 
tations on  our  part  shall  be  the  cause  of  its  shipwreck. 

The  first  element  in  a  fair  judgment  of  the  proposed 
league  is  a  sense  of  proportion,  a  distinction  between  the 
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essence  of  the  covenant  and  its  details.  These  details  are 
complex  and  questionable :  they  are  not  only  amendable, 
they  have  been  submitted  expressly  for  amendment,  and 
are  in  active  process  of  being  amended.  But  the  essence 
of  the  plan  is  simple  and  may  be  summarized,  I  believe,  in 
the  two  words  Continuity  and  Publicity  in  the  conversa- 
tions between  states. 

There  must  be  a  body  in  continuous  existence,  inheriting 
and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  peace  conference ;  because 
the  work  of  this  particular  peace  conference  is  so  vast  and 
intricate  that  its  conclusions  must  be  in  some  degree  tenta- 
tive and  experimental.  A  continuous  body  can  seize  upon 
any  new  causes  for  trouble  in  the  world  while  they  are  yet 
small  and  manageable,  and  deal  with  them,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  grow,  under  the  hypnotic  spell  of  the  old 
fear  of  national  susceptibilities  and  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention, until  the  passions  are  so  far  involved  that  no 
adjustment  is  possible  except  through  the  exhausting 
processes  of  war. 

And  the  chief  weapon  to  be  used  by  that  body,  the  chief 
sanction  for  its  recommendations,  is  the  public  opinion  of 
mankind.  Behind  the  sanction  of  publicity  are  two  other 
sanctions:  that  of  economic  pressure  and  that  of  armed 
force.  But  to  bring  these  into  play  will  require,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  covenant,  such  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  league  not  parties  to  the  dispute 
as  would  be  very  extraordinary,  and  would  of  itself  amount 
to  putting  the  offending  member  in  the  wrong.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  as  President  Wilson  said  in  presenting  the  draft 
of  the  covenant  to  the  conference,  that  "through  this  in- 
strument we  are  depending  primarily  and  chiefly  upon  one 
great  force,  and  this  is  the  moral  force  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world ; "  it  is  an  appeal  to  those  psychological  forces 
which  are  now  coming  to  recognition  as  the  true  powers 
behind  all  thrones  and  governments,  the  powers  which  must 
be  behind  the  order  of  the  world. 

Having  in  mind  these  points  as  the  substance  of  the 
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covenant,  let  us  attempt  some  classification  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  against  it. 

Some  of  these  are  verbal  and  technical  questions.  Is 
the  document  precise  and  unambiguous  in  expression  ?  Are 
the  conditions  of  admission,  of  withdrawal,  of  amendment 
sufficiently  easy,  or  sufficiently  difficult?  With  such  ques- 
tions the  framers  are  now  dealing,  and  are  certainly  com- 
petent to  deal. 

Some  are  questions  of  adjustment.  The  powers  rep- 
resented are  both  great  and  small.  There  are  questions  of 
equality  and  inequality  of  voting  power.  Will  the  small 
states  be  able  to  vote  down  the  great  states ;  will  the  great 
states  be  able  to  vote  down  the  small?  Of  such  questions, 
we  may  admit  at  once  that  no  perfect  solution  exists.  They 
are  the  difficulties  of  all  unions  of  differing  bodies.  The 
main  thing  to  be  remembered,  however,  is  that  the  league 
is  not  an  executive  body,  nor  yet  a  legislative  organ,  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  voted  on  and  in  which 
majorities  rule  over  minorities :  it  is  not  primarily  even  a 
court  of  arbitration.  It  is  primarily  a  body  for  collecting 
evidence  and  making  recommendations  which  become  bind- 
ing only  as  they  become  unanimous,  and  then  only  in 
certain  cases.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  powers  of  moral 
and  legal  judgment  are  more  evenly  distributed  among 
men  and  states  than  are  wealth,  territory,  population,  and 
power;  so  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  league  the  nice 
adjustment  of  likeness  and  difference  need  hardly  be  a 
cause  of  public  concern. 

Beside  these,  however,  there  are  certain  weighty  ques- 
tions of  principle,  relating  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
member  states.  We  seldom  hear,  any  longer,  the  wholly 
unwarranted  fear  expressed  that  the  obligations  of  the 
league  will  so  "tie  the  hands"  of  a  member  state  that  it 
cannot  defend  itself  in  case  of  attack  without  waiting  for 
three  months  after  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  Council ! 
But  there  are  definite  obligations  to  defer  aggressive  war- 
making  and  to  take  part  in  making  the  league  effective, 
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which  may  amount  to  "entanglement"  in  affairs  that  do 
not  primarily  concern  us — obligations  to  interfere,  and  by 
implication  to  admit  interference.  I  shall  here  touch  upon 
these  questions  of  sovereignty  onty  to  say  that  the  idea 
of  sovereignty  as  a  degree  of  independence  which  renders 
any  state  immune  from  the  moral  judgment  of  mankind, 
or  from  the  pressure  of  international  custom,  or  from  the 
obligation  to  be  in  some  measure  its  brother's  keeper, 
is  the  very  thing  we  want  to  banish  from  human  affairs, 
not  more  for  Germany  than  for  ourselves.  The  League  of 
Nations  would  not  be  worth  its  salt  unless  it  made  it  dis- 
tinctly harder  for  any  state  to  do  what  it  ought  not  to  do 
or  to  refrain  from  doing  what  it  ought  to  do :  if  this  is  an 
intrusion  upon  sovereignty,  then  sovereignty  has  already 
been  severely  mutilated  by  the  ordinary  course  of  progress, 
and  the  sooner  it  disappears,  the  better.  But  if  sovereignty 
means  the  right  to  be  not  the  sole  judge  in  one 's  own  cause 
but  the  final  judge,  that  right  can  no  more  be  removed 
from  a  mature  state  by  any  League  of  Nations  than  the 
right  to  follow  conscience  can  be  removed  from  a  mature 
individual  by  the  far  more  compelling  recommendation  of 
the  statute  law. 

But  there  remain  a  number  of  questions  which  press 
most  deeply  into  the  psychological  center  of  the  whole 
issue  and  which  may  be  described  as  questions  of  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  whole  affair.  It  is  with  these  ques- 
tions that  I  beg  leave  to  deal  at  some  length. 

The  eyes  of  some  critics  are  riveted,  for  example,  upon 
the  first  clause  of  Section  10,  which  provides  for  preserving 
"as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity 
and  existing  political  independence  of  all  states  members 
of  the  league,"  a  clause  which  suggests  a  resolve  to  main- 
tain a  status  to  be  established  by  the  treaty.  If  one  sees 
in  the  present  victors  a  group  of  capitalistic  governments, 
and  the  status  to  be  established  a  consolidation  of  capital- 
istic interests  in  the  world,  one  would  look  with  suspicion 
upon  any  such  "combine"  to  maintain  a  status  quo.     The 
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eyes  of  certain  other  critics  are  fascinated  by  Article  11, 
the  article  which  does  away  with  all  the  ancient  diplomatic 
restraints  on  intervention,  and  provides  that  it  shall  be 
"the  friendly  right  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  body  of  delegates ...  to  any 
circumstance  affecting  international  intercourse,"  etc.  If, 
for  example,  the  United  States  felt  that  the  "good  under- 
standing between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends ' '  were 
being  disturbed  by  the  relations  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, America  might  bring  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the 
league  organs,  and  England  agrees  not  to  regard  that  act 
as  an  unwarranted  interference  in  domestic  affairs,  because 
the  right  is  agreed  upon,  and  agreed  to  be  a  "friendly 
right. ' '  But  this  liberty  of  interference,  think  these  critics, 
is  bound  to  engender  animosity ;  and  its  free  exercise  prom- 
ises to  lead  to  more  warring  than  the  league  itself  would 
cure.  It  may  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  these  two  sets  of 
critics  to  set  them  over  against  one  another.  For  if  the 
covenant  is  a  conspiracy  to  maintain  a  status  quo  it  is 
surely  not  a  device  for  perpetually  disturbing  it,  and  vice 
versa.  If  anyone  were  sufficiently  alive  to  the  twofold 
necessities  in  all  human  affairs  of  providing  for  both 
stability  and  change,  he  would  appreciate  the  methods  by 
which  this  document  provides  for  both. 

Still  a  third  set  of  critics  have  an  eye  not  to  any  visible 
provisions  of  the  covenant  itself  but  to  our  public  policies, 
our  Monroe  Doctrine,  immigration  policies,  tariffs,  etc.,  and 
to  the  absence  of  any  clauses  of  the  covenant  expressly  safe- 
guarding them  from  subversion  or  change.  They  see  the 
United  States,  safest  and  most  prosperous  of  nations,  able 
of  its  own  power  to  go  on  to  unlimited  safety  and  wealth ; 
they  see  this  nation  surrounded  by  rivals,  in  debt,  hungry, 
envious,  and  greedy,  willing  to  use  us  as  a  public  store- 
house to  relieve  their  necessities.  Colonel  George  Harvey 
has  perhaps  the  most  vivid  of  such  visions:  he  sees  "the 
active  propaganda"  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations 
"backed  financially  no  less  by  Anglo-Americans  than  by 
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German-Americans,  who  hold  millions  of  foreign  bonds 
which,  through  the  operation  of  this  sinister  league  they 
hope  to  get  indorsed  by  the  United  States. ' '  In  the  words 
of  Carlyle,  "The  force  of  insight  could  no  farther  go." 

Suspicion  is  a  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark :  it  is  thus 
a  form  of  divination  (or  possibly  we  should  say  of  diaboli- 
zation)  ;  it  depends  on  inspiration  rather  than  proof.  And 
yet  it  has  a  logic  of  its  own.  It  exists  not  simply  in  excitable 
forms,  as  in  the  "preternatural  suspicion"  of  French  and 
other  revolutions,  it  becomes  the  genius  of  complete  systems 
of  diplomacy.  If  we  are  looking  for  the  psychological 
causes  of  war,  we  must  give  the  element  of  suspicion  in 
traditional  diplomacy  the  place  of  honor.  Let  me  illustrate 
this  fact  from  the  antecedents  of  the  present  war. 

Among  the  questions  we  have  all  had  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering our  attitude  toward  the  war  are  these.  Is  it  true 
that  England  had  systematically  thwarted  the  legitimate 
commercial  ambitions  of  Germany?  Had  she,  for  example, 
blocked  the  building  of  an  important  railway  venture  in 
the  Near  East?  It  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  an  agreement  had  been  penciled  in  the  spring  of 
1914  giving  Germany  the  right  to  build  not  only  to  Bagdad 
but  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  England's  attitude  in  that  mat- 
ter had  been  vacillating;  and  why?  Because  there  were 
two  motives  in  British  diplomacy,  and  not  one  only — the 
honest  good  will  toward  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
Germany,  and  the  fear  of  possible  military  uses  to  which 
that  enterprise  might  have  been  put.  But  had  England 
during  this  time  of  strain  done  anything  to  reassure  Ger- 
many regarding  the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  entente  and 
to  dispel  the  nightmare  of  the  Iron  Ring?  The  experience 
of  Lord  Haldane  is  a  sufficient  reply.  Lord  Haldane  was 
sent  on  two  missions  to  Germany,  one  in  1906  and  one  in 
1912,  with  exactly  this  purpose.  And  his  work  each  time 
produced  a  favorable  effect  on  the  German  peace  party. 
But  Haldane  himself  was  too  keen  an  observer  not  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  and  potential  power  of  another  party, 
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incredulous  of  avoiding  war  and  less  than  half  desirous  of 
avoiding  it.  He  had,  therefore,  not  a  single  task  but  a 
double  one :  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  peace  party  in 
both  countries,  and  while  doing  nothing  to  intensify  the 
German  fears,  prepare  England  for  the  war  that  might 
descend.  He  therefore,  frowned  on  any  so  conspicuous  a 
war  measure  as  the  universal  service  project  of  Lord 
Roberts,  but  developed  the  "territorial"  forces.  He  de- 
creased the  number  of  regiments  in  various  units,  while 
increasing  the  total  personnel  by  filling  them  up  to  quota. 
And  he  introduced  the  staff  work  and  system  of  rapid 
mobilization  of  the  German  army.  The  result  of  these  two- 
fold labors  has  been  that  whereas  he  has  been  decried  in 
England  as  the  man  who,  as  war  minister,  traitorously 
restrained  the  preparations  for  a  war  he  must  have  fore- 
seen, he  has  been  denounced  in  Germany  as  the  man  who 
under  the  guise  of  friendship  stole  the  secrets  of  their  war 
office  and  ushered  in  the  German  defeat.  He  has  been  for 
a  time  at  least,  at  the  bar  of  that  opinion  which  is  chiefly 
made  by  the  North  cliff  e  press,  a  man  without  a  country. 
Yet  he  is  a  man  who  did  no  more  than  deal  honestly  and 
competently  with  both  sides  of  the  situation  created  by  the 
diplomacy  of  suspicion. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  corollaries  of  the  logic  of  this 
diplomacy  that  an  honest  advance  by  any  single  nation 
in  the  interests  of  peace  can  always  be  read  by  the  sus- 
picious eye  as  an  attempt  to  lull  suspicion  and  hence  as 
something  especially  to  be  suspected.  It  thus  becomes 
impossible  to  do  any  effective  work  in  the  direction  of  peace. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  real  friendship ;  every  state  is 
in  duty  bound  to  provide  for  safety  first.  But  safety  lies 
in  being  stronger  than  your  presumable  opponents ;  hence 
your  safety  is  their  danger.  And  since  they  have  the  same 
right  to  safety,  or  let  us  say,  the  same  duty,  the  result  is 
competition  and  tension ;  all  changes  in  the  world  become 
matters  of  life  and  death ;  there  are  no  innocent  under- 
takings,  no   purely   commercial   ventures.      Every   change 
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threatens  prestige,  and  prestige  becomes  the  psychological 
symptom  of  power.  All  things,  even  war  itself,  must  be 
held  in  instant  readiness  to  maintain  prestige ;  and  all  wars 
become  wars  of  defense.  And  since  the  right  of  existence, 
as  the  paramount  right,  has  become  a  ubiquitous  question, 
laws  and  treaties  lose  not  merely  their  binding  force  but 
even  their  speculative  value. 

No  one  has  expressed  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
diplomacy  of  suspicion  better  than  Dr.  Georg  Kerschen- 
steiner  of  Munich,  well  known  in  this  country  prior  to 
the  war  as  an  educator  of  the  young.  Writing  in  19161 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner  says: 

There  are  no  ethical  friendships  between  states  in  our  day.  There 
are  only  friendships  of  convenience.  And  friendships  of  convenience 
last  just  so  long  as  the  convenience  itself.  This  is  the  sheet  anchor  of 
all  foreign  policy. ...  If  the  war  has  done  no  more  than  awaken  the 
German  people  out  of  love 's  young  dream — that  is,  out  of  its  reliance 
on  the  good-will  and  honest  dealing  of  peoples  and  states — it  will 
have  done  us  a  great  service. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  that  Germany 
meandered  into  the  war  under  the  illusion  of  love's  young 
dream,  or  indeed  that  any  modern  state  needed  the  alleged 
disenchantment.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner 's  "sheet-anchor  of 
foreign  policy"  is  the  bond  which  has  held  mankind  on 
the  verge  of  catastrophe  these  many  years,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  must  continue  to  do  so  unless  we  strike 
out  resolutely  for  a  better  way.  The  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  invisible  motives  of  men  and  of  states  we  cannot 
outgrow ;  we  must  use  our  powers  of  seeing  in  the  dark. 
But  fortunately  we  are  not  limited  to  the  timid  and  passive 
organ  of  suspicion;  there  is  at  our  disposal  a  positive  and 
creative  faculty  of  faith,  which  has  some  power  to  impose 
its  own  quality  on  plastic  psychological  currents.  It  is 
never  a  mere  question  of  what  the  hidden  motives  of  a 
group  of  minds  are:  it  is  chiefly  a  question  of  what  they 
can  be  made.    The  representatives  of  nations  are  much  as 


1  Die   Zukunft   Deutschlands,   in   Europaische    Staats-    und    Wirt- 
schafts-zeitung,  December  16,  1916. 
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other  men;  certainly  not  devoid  of  selfishness,  nor  of  fear. 
They  are  as  afraid  of  us  as  we  are  prone  to  be  of  them ; 
and  for  as  good  reason.  They  would  be  as  glad  as  we  to 
believe  better  things  possible.  Very  well :  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  such  mutual  wishes  have  ever  been 
realized  on  this  planet,  namely,  that  some  one  makes  them 
actual  by  taking  the  initiative  and  accepting  the  corre- 
sponding risk.  No  new  social  structure  has  ever  come  into 
existence,  or  can  ever  come  into  existence,  not  even  a  family, 
without  a  stroke  of  will,  an  initiative,  and  a  risk.  A  league 
of  nations,  under  any  form,  can  be  no  exception  to  this  law. 

I  have  said  that  the  United  States  is  in  a  position  of 
psychological  advantage  for  doing  these  things.  But  it  may 
throw  some  light  on  our  present  confused  state  of  mind 
to  recall  that  we  have  not  been  wholly  untouched  by  the 
virus  of  the  old  diplomacy.  We  have  our  unfortified 
Canadian  boundary,  a  monument  to  our  resolve  to  reject 
in  advance  all  suspicion  in  the  direction  of  our  great 
northern  neighbor.  But  we  also  have  our  Lodge  resolution 
of  1912,  a  monument  of  the  opposite  sort.  Will  you  pardon 
me  if  I  revive  some  of  the  history  that  led  to  that  reso- 
lution, which  is  not  without  bearing  on  present  events? 

Early  in  1912  rumors  began  to  fly  about  that  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  Magdalena  Bay  was  about  to  be  sold  by 
Mexico  to  Japan.  Our  State  Department  was  urged  to 
make  enquiry.  The  Senate  was  aroused.  On  the  second 
of  April  it  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  President  Taft 
to  transmit  any  information  in  his  possession  relating  to 
this  transaction.  The  information  was  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  thirtieth  of  April  in  the  form  of  a  report  by 
Secretary  Knox.    It  therein  appeared : 

That  Mexico  was  selling  ?  No ;  that  an  American  syndi- 
cate was  trying  to  sell.  That  it  was  trying  to  sell  to  Japan  ? 
No;  that  it  was  trying  to  sell  to  another  company.  That 
this  second  company  was  a  Japanese  company?  No.  In 
the  words  of  Senator  Lodge,  who  made  the  most  of  the 
molehill,  "attempts  had  been  made  to  sell  the  land  in  the 
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neighborhood  to  a  company  in  which  Japanese  subjects 
were  to  hold  a  large,  if  not  a  controlling,  interest. ' ' 

The  sinister  possibilities  of  such  a  transaction  fired  the 
senatorial  imagination.  What  could  be  its  meaning,  since, 
as  Mr.  Lodge  told  the  Senate,  "Magdalena  Bay  can  have 
no  value  whatever  at  the  present  time  except  a  military 
and  strategic  value"?  A  statement  which  leaves  unex- 
plained why  a  California  company  had  in  1884  taken  the 
concession  of  these  four  million  acres,  and  after  making  a 
fortune  by  the  gathering  of  orchilla  for  dye-making,  had 
sold  out  to  eastern  capitalists.  Nevertheless,  the  strategic 
value  of  the  bay  may  be  granted :  if  Japan  should  want  to 
attack  our  naval  communications  for  any  purpose,  this 
would  surely  be  a  handsome  base — or  bottle,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Our  own  warships  had  already  found  it  a  fine 
harbor  for  target  practice.  Should  we  not  spare  ourselves 
from  possible  fears  in  this  direction?  Hence,  Senator 
Lodge,  defender  of  his  country,  proposes  to  the  Senate  his 
famous  resolution,  passed  August  2,  1912,  by  a  vote  of 
51  to  4 — for  who  will  refuse  to  rise  to  the  call  of  national 
danger!     The  resolution  reads: 

That  when  any  harbor  or  other  place  in  the  American  continents 
is  so  situated  that  the  occupation  thereof  for  naval  or  military  pur 
poses  might  threaten  the  communications  or  the  safety  of  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  see  without 
grave  concern  the  possession  of  such  harbor  or  other  place  by  any 
corporation  or  association  which  has  such  relation  to  another  Govern- 
ment not  American,  as  to  give  that  Government  practical  power  of 
control  for  naval  or  military  purposes.2 

2  Senate  Journal,  62d  Congress,  Second  Session,  p.  511.  What 
Secretary  Knox  thought  of  the  affair  may  be  judged  from  his  words 
in  the  correspondence  submitted  to  the  Senate  (Senate  Document  694)  : 
"The  fact  ought  not  to  be  disguised  that  such  a  transfer  would  be 
quite  certain  to  be  interpreted  in  some  quarters  in  a  manner  to  cause 
a  great  outcry,  and  that  such  a  result  would  be  so  obviously  a  cause 
of  regret  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  it  would  appear 
unnecessary  further  to  comment,"  etc.,  etc.  [italics  mine].  In  other 
words,  what  the  Government  had  to  fear  was  not  any  military  use  of 
the  harbor  as  a  result  of  this  transfer,  but  the  "great  outcry" 
certain  to  be  caused  "in  certain  quarters."! 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  unduly  suspicious  on  our  own  part  to 
identify  these   "certain   quarters"   with   a  widely   known   group   of 
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Suspiciousness  on  the  part  of  a  weak  state  surrounded 
by  hostile  and  powerful  neighbors  is  excusable.  Sus- 
piciousness on  the  part  of  a  great  power  like  Germany, 
hemmed  in  by  powers  having  possible  motives  for  aggres- 
sion, well  known  to  the  bad  historical  conscience  of  Ger- 
many itself,  and  powers  whose  vast  increases  in  military 
establishments  might  be  reasonably  read  as  either  defensive 
or  offensive  in  purpose — suspiciousness  in  such  a  case  is  at 
least  an  understandable  state  of  mind.  But  a  jumpy  sus- 
piciousness on  the  part  of  a  great  power  toward  distant  and 
debt  burdened  neighbors,  without  motive  for  a  hopeless 
attack,  is  worse  than  absurd :  it  is  such  a  revelation  of 
naive  and  incompetent  diplomatic  thinking  (which  to 
appear  sophisticated  imitates  the  worst  elements  of  the 
ancient  European  imbroglio)  as  should  cause  the  true  spirit 
of  America  to  hang  its  head  in  shame. 

"We  canot  afford  the  luxury  of  this  foolish  and  senti- 
mental suspiciousness  at  this  moment  of  history.  For 
suspicion  may  easily  close  the  gate  of  the  future.  The 
effort  of  the  nations  now  in  conference  is  to  believe  that 
a  League  of  Nations  is  possible.  The  claims  of  one  govern- 
ment or  another,  which  appear  to  us  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  a  just  peace,  are  claims  put  forward  as  a  matter 
of  safety,  "in  case"  the  league  fails.  It  is  harder  for 
Europe  than  for  us  to  commit  its  future  to  so  experimental 
a  project.  We  alone  can  measure  and  instantly  justify 
our  risk ;  we  alone  can  supply  the  balance  of  security  which 
will  justify  the  risk  of  our  neighbors  abroad.  If  we  fail, 
the  effort  falls  to  the  ground. 


newspapers,  conspicuous  for  international  mischief-making,  inasmuch 
as  the  rumor  in  question  traces  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Amer- 
ican, announcing  the  report  that  a  Japanese  steamship  company 
"subsidized  and  controlled  by  the  Japanese  government  was  trying 
to  gain  possession  of  Magdalena  Bay  on  such  terms  as  would  in  the 
future  make  possible  and  probable  the  establishment  of  a  Japanese 
coaling  station  there. ' '  Japanese  officials  in  search  of  a  possible 
origin  for  this  report  have  gone  so  far  as  to  reveal  that  a  group  of 
Japanese  fishermen  had  in  fact  secured  fishing  rights  off  a  part  of  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico,  in  a  region  having  nothing  to  do  with  Magda- 
lena Bay. 
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I  say  that  we  can  measure  our  risk ;  for  our  risk  is  real. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  the  world  without  some 
sacrifice.  We  shall  certainly  be  involved  in  some  expendi- 
ture of  money ;  and  we  may  be  involved  in  other  costs  and 
efforts,  even  to  the  giving  of  American  lives  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  league.  These  risks  we  must  take ;  and 
we  are  willing  to  take  them. 

To  offset  this,  there  is  one  great  good  that  we  are  likely 
to  gain,  a  redemption  of  the  sordid  spirit  of  our  domestic 
politics  by  attaching  the  whole  meaning  of  such  politics  to 
affairs  of  a  wider  and  more  generous  meaning.  We  have 
seen  the  spirit  of  American  business  transformed  by  the 
touch  of  a  righteous  war;  a  group  of  squabbling  and  self- 
interested  promoters  giving  their  energies  freely  to  a  pur- 
pose big  enough  to  absorb  them.  Selfishness  is  largely  the 
disillusioned  and  inturned  idealism  of  men,  balked  of  its 
proper  object.  The  enforced  cognizance  of  the  wider 
aspects  of  politics,  together  with  the  existence  of  an 
agency  for  making  honest  participation  therein  hopeful  of 
efficiency,  may  well  be  the  cure  needed  for  the  peculiar 
political  diseases  of  our  country.  By  this  addition  to  its 
burdens  the  health  of  democracy  may  well  be  increased. 

But  in  any  case,  two  things  are  certain.  First :  that  as 
"liberalism  is  the  only  force  capable  of  working  miracles 
in  public  life,"  so  good  will  is  the  only  force  capable  of 
working  the  miracle  in  the  international  life  of  tomorrow. 
Second :  that  there  are  psychological  moments  in  the  affairs 
of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals;  and  that  the  present 
is  such  a  moment  for  the  step  ahead.  If  we  fail  in  this 
moment  we  shall  not  necessarily  destroy  all  hope  of  better 
things.  God  will  not  lose  his  case ;  but  we  may  easily  con- 
demn it  to  delay,  and  our  children  and  their  children  to  a 
repetition  of  sufferings  and  miseries  on  a  still  vaster  scale. 
We  have  every  reason  to  call  upon  our  leaders  to  offer  their 
criticisms  and  amendments  in  a  constructive,  not  in  a 
partisan,  spirit;  and  to  make  evident  a  determination  to 
displace  the  diplomacy  of  suspicion  with  the  diplomacy  of 
faith  and  good  will. 
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We  learn  from  the  morning  papers  that  by  the  adoption 
of  Lloyd  George's  policy  forbidding  conscription  and,  so 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  cutting  her  down  to  a  small 
volunteer  army,  the  Peace  Conference  has  brought  much 
nearer  to  realization  the  disarmament  of  the  world.  It  has 
made  possible  the  payment  of  debts  instead  of  maintenance 
of  ever  growing  conscripted  military  force ;  made  possible 
principles  and  ideals  of  western  civilization  instead  of 
world-old  policies  and  means  of  aggression.  With  the  cut- 
ting down  of  naval  armaments  as  well  there  will  be  brought 
much  nearer  the  creation  of  a  league  of  nations  as  a 
safeguard  of  international  justice,  ordered  liberty  and 
peace. 

Separating  from  Germany  the  Rhenish  Republic  as  a 
buffer  state,  and  taking  away  from  her  what  she  had  gained 
by  aggression  beyond  the  Rhine  and  to  the  north  and  the 
east,  we  shall  in  a  few  weeks  have  circumscribed  a  new  Ger- 
man state  vastly  reduced  in  territory;  and  instead  of  a 
former  Hohenzollern  monarchy  of  67,000,000  and  a  Haps- 
burg  monarchy  of  50,000,000—117,000,000  in  all— shall  be 
recognizing  a  German  Republic  which,  inclusive  of  Ger- 
man Austria,  will  amount  in  population  to  but  70,000,000, 

*  An  address  on  the  League  of  Nations  delivered  before  the  State 
Building  Trades  Council  at  Fresno,  Wednesday,  March  19,  1919,  by 
Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  University  of  California. 
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all  told,  and  will  have  a  volunteer  army  of  but  100,000,  as 
compared  with  the  former  standing  armies  of  Germany  and 
Austria  combined  of  about  1,200,000. 

The  new  Germany,  however,  as  Frank  Simonds  points 
out,  will,  instead  of  being  split  in  interest  between  Hohen- 
zollern,  Hapsburg,  "Wittelsbach,  Wettin,  and  a  score  of 
minor  princes,  be  unified  as  never  before,  and  will  be  in 
population  still  the  greatest  single  nation  in  Europe ;  and 
if  she  does  not  change  her  heart,  and  if  the  allied  powers 
in  conference  do  not  succeed  in  tying  her  hands  until  her 
militaristic  heart  is  changed,  she  may,  with  the  more  perfect 
unity  which  she  has  achieved,  drive  the  allies  again  to  the 
wall  in  defense  of  the  liberty  for  which  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  have  been  poured  out.  By  abandoning  conscrip- 
tion themselves  and  by  disarming  themselves  to  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  as  they  disarm  her,  by  decreeing  the 
abolition  of  irresponsible  munitioning  and  of  scientific 
devices  for  the  barbarous  destruction  of  life  in  warfare, 
by  decreeing  the  disuse  of  tanks  and  bombing  airships,  of 
poison  gases  and  submarines  and  floating  mines  the  allies 
may  prove  to  Germany  that  their  own  hearts  are  changed, 
and  by  their  sincerity  of  performance  win  her  to  march 
with  them  in  the  evolution  of  a  new  international  order  of 
justice  and  amity. 

The  erection  of  such  an  order  is  a  vital  necessity  if  we 
are  to  avoid  in  the  future  the  policies  which  have  sent  ten 
million  men  to  their  graves  during  the  last  four  years.  The 
German  terror  has  been  dissipated,  but  a  still  more  stupen- 
dous evil  lurks  behind,  the  terror  of  Russian  anarchy,  whose 
lawlessness  linking  hands  with  the  discontent  of  the  ill 
advised  in  Germany  may  involve  the  world  in  a  worse 
calamity  than  has  yet  befallen  it.  A  league  of  nations  is 
an  immediate  necessity,  a  league  to  which  Germany  shall 
be  admitted  as  soon  as  she  gives  effective  guarantees  of 
her  sincere  intention  to  observe  international  obligations. 
Against  such  a  league  the  riot  of  Russian  bolshevism  can- 
not hold  out.     With  the  cooperation  of  such  a  league  the 
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victims  of  Russian  anarchy  will  most  speedily  be  rescued, 
and  the  chaos  conform  itself  to  a  regime  of  reason. 

But  when  you  consider  the  many  nations  involved,  their 
differences  of  blood  and  speech  and  law,  their  age-long 
divergence  in  tradition,  customs,  and  interest,  their  invet- 
erate ambitions  and  antagonisms,  you  will  see  that  a  world 
league  cannot  spring  into  being  in  a  day.  A  covenant  with 
provision  for  amendments  may  be  drawn,  accepted  as  a 
present  means  of  ensuring  cooperation  and  adopted  as  an 
earnest  of  the  future ;  but  for  the  final  constitution  and  its 
comprehensive  validity  we  must  wait.  Patience  is  the 
watchword  of  hopeful  hearts  today. 

The  Covenant  is  Tentative 

The  members  of  the  commission  who  reported  the 
covenant  to  the  conference  imply  that,  though  unanimously 
adopted,  it  is  only  a  first  draft.  Leon  Bourgeois,  the 
French  Commissioner,  pointed  out  two  instances  in  which 
France  had  offered  amendments  not  accepted — one,  a  per- 
manent organization  to  inspect  war  industries,  the  other,  a 
permanent  organization  to  prepare  military  and  naval 
means  of  prompt  execution  against  an  aggressive  state — 
adding  that  "as  the  whole  scheme  is  going  to  be  discussed 
by  the  world  it  is  better  that  all  the  points  that  have  given 
occasion  for  difference  of  opinion  in  the  commission  should 
be  put  before  public  opinion  at  the  same  time  as  the  scheme 
to  which  we  have  agreed."  And  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the 
British  Commissioner,  opened  his  address  by  saying:  "It 
seems  to  me  a  good  omen  for  the  great  project  in  which 
we  are  engaged  that  before  its  final  completion  it  should 
have  been  published  to  the  world  and  laid  before  all  its 
people  for  their  service  and  for  their  criticism."  And 
again,  "simplicity  is  the  essence  of  our  plan.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  produce  for  the  world  a  building  finished  and 
complete  in  all  respects.  To  have  attempted  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  an  arrogant  piece  of  folly.  All  we  have 
tried  to  do — all  we  have  hoped  to  do — is  to  lay  soundly 
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and  truly  the  foundation  upon  which  our  successors  may 
build."  Even  President  Wilson,  the  American  Commis- 
sioner, who  does  not  often  shade  his  meanings  or  shave  his 
terms,  made  especial  reference  to  one  clause  at  least  which 
in  his  opinion  was  liable  to  misconception. 

The  scheme  does  not  pretend  to  be  final.  It  is  laid 
before  the  world  for  criticism.  And  the  world  is  wisely 
considering  and  criticizing.  And  the  commission  in  Paris 
is  this  very  day  listening  to  amendments  and  revising  the 
league  covenant  in  deference  to  the  wishes  not  only  of 
President  Wilson  but  of  the  premiers  of  the  other  associated 
powers.  The  mistake  that  many  misinformed  persons  make 
is  that  of  supposing  that  the  fate  of  the  league  depends 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  covenant  in  its  present  form. 
Those  who  want  no  league  at  all  are  so  barnacled  with 
antediluvian  prejudice  that  they  need  not  be  taken  into 
account.  Those  who  advocate  the  covenant  as  well  as  those 
who  oppose  it  are  aware  of  defects  in  the  drafts  as  pub- 
lished. All  are  free  to  criticize  but  since  the  world  wants 
a  league  we  have  most  respect  for  those  who  criticize  con- 
structively. I  have  no  respect  for  those  who  oppose,  have 
no  substitute  to  offer,  and  say  that  we  cannot  stop  war 
anyhow.  I  continue  my  long  existing  respect  for  such 
opponents  of  the  covenant  as  Senator  Lodge,  who  objects 
not  to  its  spirit  but  to  some  of  its  terms,  who  while  he  criti- 
cizes creates,  offers  substitutes  for  what  he  would  cut  out, 
hopes  for  a  league  in  proper  form,  and  believes  that  it 
will  gradually  put  an  end  to  organized  warfare. 

Patience,  I  repeat,  is  the  watchword  of  the  day.  The 
future  is  in  the  hands  not  of  the  wrecking  but  of  the 
building  trades.  Think  how  long  it  took  for  the  revolted 
colonists,  our  American  forefathers,  to  bring  their  new 
states  together  under  a  lasting  constitution.  It  took  more 
than  a  year  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  before 
the  first  Articles  of  Confederation  were  proposed  to  the 
states  for  adoption.  Two  years  more  elapsed  before  the 
articles  were  ratified  by  all  the  states.     They  went  into 
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effect  in  1781.  Even  then  the  articles  were  imperfect,  and 
the  rivalries  between  state  and  state  and  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  all  for  the  central  government  were  such  that 
there  was  unanimity  with  regard  to  neither  domestic  nor 
foreign  affairs.  Five  years  more  passed  before  a  "federal 
constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  union"  was 
mooted,  six  before  the  convention  met,  and  eight  before 
our  present  constitution  was  ordained  and  established. 
Thirteen  years,  that  was,  since  the  union  or  league  was  first 
discussed ;  and  since  then  it  has  been  amended  no  less  than 
eighteen  times.  If  it  took  thirteen  years  to  draw  up  a 
covenant  of  union  between  thirteen  contiguous  states  whose 
peoples  were  practically  of  one  blood,  speech,  tradition, 
custom,  and  law,  shall  we  be  disheartened  because  the  first 
draft  of  a  covenant  between  nations  spread  over  the  circle 
of  the  globe  and  separated  by  the  traditions  and  interests 
of  the  centuries  does  not  prove  thoroughly  satisfactory? 

Read  over  some  of  the  criticisms  that  were  made  by 
those  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  our  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  take  courage  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  thirty-seven  senators,  perfectly  within  their  right  and 
privilege,  to  this  new  constitution  for  world  peace  and 
international  cooperation.  You  will  find  in  1788  as  noble 
a  patriot  and  statesman  as  Patrick  Henry  saying  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  drafted  at  Philadelphia 
and  submitted  to  the  states  for  ratification : 

"Is  this  tame  relinquishment  of  rights  worthy  of  free- 
men? Is  it  worthy  of  the  manly  fortitude  that  ought  to 
characterize  republicans?  It  is  said  that  eight  states  have 
accepted  this  plan.  I  declare  that  if  twelve  and  a  half  had 
adopted  it,  I  would  with  manly  fortitude,  and  in  spite  of 
an  erring  world,  reject  it. ' ' 

General  Thompson  of  Massachusetts  said : 

"The  convention  was  sent  on  to  Philadelphia  to  amend 
this  confederation,  but  they  have  made  a  new  creature ; 
and  the  very  setting  out  of  it  is  unconstitutional." 

Delegate  Mason  said,  in  the  Massachusetts  convention : 
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"We  have  sworn  that  Massachusetts  is  a  sovereign  and 
independent  state.  How,  then,  can  we  vote  for  this  con- 
stitution that  destroys  that  sovereignty?" 

Luther  Martin,  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  Maryland, 
said: 

"We  consider  the  proposed  form  of  national  govern- 
ment as  very  defective,  and  that  liberty  and  happiness  will 
be  endangered  if  the  system  be  not  greatly  changed  and 
altered. ' ' 

James  Lincoln  of  South  Carolina  said: 

"What  have  you  been  contending  for  in  the  ten  years 
past  ?  Liberty ;  the  power  of  governing  yourselves.  If  you 
adopt  this  constitution  have  you  this  power  ?  No,  you  give 
it  into  the  hands  of  men  who  live  1000  miles  distant  from 
you.  Let  the  people  but  once  trust  their  liberties  out  of 
their  own  hands,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? ' ' 

Delegate  Smith  said,  in  a  speech  to  the  New  York  con- 
vention : 

"Can  the  liberties  of  3,000,000  people  be  securely 
trusted  in  the  hands  of  twenty-four  men  (meaning  the 
proposed  Senate  of  the  United  States)  ?  Is  it  prudent  to 
commit  to  so  small  a  number  the  decision  of  the  great 
questions  that  shall  come  before  them?  Reason  revolts 
at  the  idea." 

One  might  imagine  that  these  patriots  of  1788  were 
prophetically  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  thirty- 
seven  objecting  senators  of  today. 

Objections  to  the  Covenant 

1.  It  is  objected  that  certain  of  the  articles  of  the 
covenant  endanger  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  confess  I  don't 
see  how.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Monroe  doctrine  for- 
bidding the  United  States  of  America  at  any  time  to  assume 
its  responsibility  as  a  world  power  for  the  defense  of  liberty 
and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
— especially  when  such  security  is  necessary  to  our  own 
peace.     The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  negative  document.     It 
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negated  the  intention  of  the  despots  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
to  overthrow  the  free  governments  set  up  in  Central  and 
South  America.  It  declared  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  European  powers  "to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere"  would  be  considered  to  be 
"dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,"  and  that  any  effort 
to  oppress  the  South  American  states  or  to  control  their 
destiny  would  be  viewed  as  a  "manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  toward  the  United  States."  And  to 
the  despot  of  Russia  particularly  it  said  that  the  American 
continents  were  no  longer  "to  be  considered  as  subjects 
for  future  colonization  by  any  European  power."  There 
is  nothing  in  the  covenant  of  nations  that  imperils  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  while  it  does  not  men- 
tion, it  confirms  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  America  and 
makes  it  positive  for  other  countries  by  "undertaking  to 
respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of 
states  members  of  the  league."  The  covenant  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  benefits  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  whole 
world  of  liberty-loving,  war-hating,  covenant-keeping  peo- 
ples. If  the  wording  of  the  covenant  is  not  adequate  or 
clear,  I  am  sure  that  the  conference  will  insert  some  amend- 
ment satisfactory  to  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  in  the  body  of  delegates  of  the 
proposed  league  the  great  power  and  the  small  should 
not  stand  equal  in  rank.  But  as  Leon  Bourgeois  said  in 
explaining  the  covenant,  "The  interdependence  of  the 
different  parts  and  different  interests  of  the  world  have 
becomes  such  that  no  conflict  can  be  limited.  It  is  that  the 
whole  world  may  keep  itself  from  danger  that  we  today 
have  ordained  that  right  and  justice  must  be  the  basis  of  set- 
tlement in  all  the  conferences.  In  the  view  of  just  people 
there  are  no  small  and  no  great  states.  All  are  and  all  will 
be  equal  before  the  principle  of  international  justice,  and 
in  the  tribunal  that  will  give  the  decisions  the  judges  will 
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sit,  not  as  the  representatives  of  one  particular  nation,  but 
as  the  representatives  of  international  law."  The  equality 
of  great  and  small  provided  for  in  the  body  of  delegates  is 
precisely  the  equality  provided  in  our  own  United  States 
Senate. 

3.  It  is  objected  that  in  the  executive  council  of  nine  the 
United  States  has  but  one  vote.  But  so  has  each  of  the 
four  other  great  powers.  And  even  if  unanimity  were 
not  required  for  recommendation  concerning  the  settlement 
of  a  dispute  between  members  of  the  league  (as  by  Article 
15),  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  decision  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  vote  of  the  four  representatives  of  the  small 
powers  with  the  adherence  of  but  one  or  two  of  the  five 
great  powers,  or  that  in  any  just  enterprise  America  should 
be  deserted  by  three  of  the  great  powers  allied  with  her  for 
peace,  or  that  any  decision  could  be  arrived  at  that  would 
in  any  way  imperil  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
since  such  a  decision  would  be  in  flat  violation  of  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  this  league,  which  is  to  ensure  its 
members  against  aggression  or  diminution  of  political 
independence. 

4.  It  is  objected  that  necessity  for  unanimity  of  de- 
cisions either  of  the  delegates  or  the  council  (as  by  Article 
15)  may  paralyze  the  league  just  at  those  crises  when  it 
might  save  the  world.  A  fair  objection,  for  decisions  de- 
ferred will  but  play  into  the  hands  of  an  aggressive  state, 
whether  members  of  the  league  or  not.  A  definite  statement 
of  the  vote  required  for  prompt  settlement  of  certain  dis- 
putes should  be  incorporated  in  the  covenant.  And  lest 
a  dissenting  state  should  steal  a  march  upon  a  league 
unprepared  for  war  the  covenant  should  provide  for  a 
commission  which  shall  have  means  of  resistance  ready 
for  the  emergency,  constitutionally  sanctioned  in  advance 
by  the  various  members  of  the  league. 

5.  It  is  objected  that  the  question  of  disarmament  is 
not  adequately  met.  It  is,  however,  attempted  in  Article  8, 
in  which  "the  high  contracting  parties  recognize  the  prin- 
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ciple  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  will  require  the  reduc- 
tion of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety,"  and  in  which  they  agree  that  the 
private  manufacture  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  controlled,  and  under- 
take in  no  way  to  conceal  from  each  other  the  condition  of 
their  warlike  industries  and  to  make  public  their  military 
and  naval  programmes.  Article  18  intrusts  the  league  with 
general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  warlike  industries ;  and 
Commissioner  Bourgeois  has  already  introduced  an  amend- 
ment calling  for  an  organization  for  purposes  of  inspection. 

6.  It  is  objected  that  by  stipulating  that  boundaries 
remain  as  readjusted  by  the  conference  there  may  result 
our  having  no  league  at  all.  For  internal  peace  is  necessary 
to  international  harmony ;  and  if  there  be  no  provision 
for  the  changing  phases  of  national  desires  and  needs  there 
will  be  always  recurring  international  difficulties.  To  this 
we  may  reply  with  the  general  reminder  that  the  work  of 
the  organizers  of  the  league  must  not  be  regarded  as  final. 
The  covenant  provides  not  only  for  amendments  on  matters 
of  principle,  but  also  for  the  addition  of  committees  or 
boards  of  arbitration.  Such  a  board  would  be  capable  of 
readjusting  national  boundaries  by  mutual  consent  as 
changing  conditions  might  dictate  (Article  24). 

7.  It  is  objected  that  the  covenant  recognizes  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  in  seven  places  and  commands  it  in  three, 
and  that  therefore  it  does  not  really  mean  that  war  will 
be  abolished.  The  answer  is :  of  course  the  proposed  league 
intends  that  organized  warfare  shall  ultimately  be  abolished. 
But  its  proponents  do  not  imagine  that  the  mental  and 
spiritual  nature,  the  animosities,  traditions,  and  habits  of 
mankind  can  be  transmuted  to  something  celestial  over- 
night. They  might  wisely  recognize  the  possibility  of  war 
as  things  now  stand  in  seventy  places  both  within  and 
without  the  covenant.  But  the  covenant  regards  unauthor- 
ized war  as  a  crime,  and  it  deliberately  and  sanely 
authorizes  the  suppression  of  that  crime  by  the  police  of 
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the  league  in  three  specified  emergencies  that  appear  to 
cover  all  possibilities :  first,  in  order  to  preserve  against 
external  aggression  all  members  of  the  league  (Article  10)  ; 
second,  in  order  to  coerce  any  member  of  the  league  that 
breaks  or  disregards  its  promise  not  to  resort  to  war  without 
submitting  its  dispute  to  arbitration,  nor  even  then  to  resort 
to  war  against  a  member  of  the  league  that  complies  with 
the  award  of  the  arbitrators  (Article  16)  ;  third,  in  order 
to  coerce  any  power  outside  of  the  league  which  refusing 
to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  league  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  a  dispute  still  resorts  to  war  (Article 
17).  But  in  each  of  these  cases  where  the  armed  force  of 
the  league  is  brought  into  action,  it  is  as  a  last  resort 
after  the  moral  force  of  the  world,  the  economic  and  social 
boycott,  has  been  exercised  in  vain.  For  the  covenant  of 
nations  is  intended  as  a  constitution  of  peace,  not  as  a 
league  of  war. 

As  we  all  know,  and  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  all  demo- 
cratic powers  are  today  opposed  to  the  competition  for 
supremacy  on  sea  or  land  by  which  each  in  turn  has  been 
subjected  to  ever  increasing  taxation  for  ever  increasing 
material  of  war.  All  liberty-loving  peoples  long  for  some 
compact  of  powers  that  may  inaugurate  universal  order 
and  justice  and  cooperate  toward  a  millennial  peace. 

But  the  profession  of  universal  amity  has  not  yet  been 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered;  and  even  if  it  were,  not  all 
universals  hold  in  the  necessarily  imperfect  conduct  of 
human  affairs.  Of  course,  the  proposed  league  of  nations 
contemplates  force,  if  moral  suasion  and  social  and  economic 
boycott  are  not  sufficient,  in  order  to  administer  the  law  of 
its  amity.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  blood 
runs  hot  and  red  in  human  veins,  it  will  surge  with  am- 
bitions, hatreds,  and  lusts  as  well  as  with  the  passion  for 
justice  and  brotherly  love.  And  it  will  cease  to  surge 
altogether  if  it  cease  to  run  red,  if  it  renounce  the  instincts 
of  self  realization,  self  defense.  There  will  always  be  peril 
from  a  hoodlum  or  a  murderous  lunatic  among  the  nations 
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as  among  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  London ; 
and  there  will  always  be  need  of  national  and  international 
armed  police. 

8.  It  is  objected  that  the  proposed  constitution  will 
place  the  United  States  in  a  position  where  its  democratic 
ideals  would  be  jeopardized. 

Answer :  Only  on  the  absurd  supposition  that  the  league 
is  an  entangling  alliance.  It  is  the  exact  contrary.  The 
preamble  to  the  covenant  lays  down  the  prime  requisite 
of  success :  it  prescribes  once  for  all  ' '  open,  just  and  honor- 
able relations  between  nations;"  and  Articles  23  and  24 
abrogate  all  obligations,  all  alliances  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and  provide  that  every 
treaty  henceforth  shall  be  registered  with  the  secretary 
general  of  the  league. 

The  covenant  obviates  all  objection  urged  by  Washing- 
ton against  political  engagements  with  foreign  powers : 
because  it  cuts  the  very  ground  from  beneath  the  structure 
of  entangling  alliances.  The  proposed  covenant  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  internal  affairs  of  nations.  With  ex- 
ternal policies  it  interferes  in  two  respects  only :  with  a 
view  to  preventing  or  lessening  the  possibility  of  armed 
conflict ;  and  with  a  view  to  securing  cooperation  of  civi- 
lized states  for  the  well  being  and  development  of  peoples 
not  yet  to  stand  by  themselves — a  sacred  trust  of  civiliza- 
tion to  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in  history  not  by 
one  great  nation  but  by  all  acting  as  older  brothers  and 
protectors  (Article  19).  The  covenant  aims  also  to  secure 
cooperation  for  the  amelioration  of  labor  conditions  and 
of  the  social  and  commercial  enterprises  of  all  states  mem- 
bers of  the  league  (Articles  20,  21). 

Washington's  warning  against  alliances  was  based  upon 
facts  as  they  were  in  his  day :  first,  the  world  that  he  knew, 
a  world  of  divided  interests,  of  nations  separated  by  vast 
distances  and  intervals  of  communication;  second,  a  little 
nation  that  had  but  recently  acquired  its  independence, 
and  in  that  world  of  divided  interests  could  realize   its 
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material  and  spiritual  development,  its  maturing  union, 
its  happiness,  its  promise  as  the  first-born  daughter  of 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed,  only  by  steering 
clear  of  the  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  foreign  powers  whose 
might  was  incomparably  greater  than  hers. 

That  now  is  all  changed.  The  world  is  no  longer  charted 
by  meridians  of  inaccessibility.  Steamship  and  airship, 
cable  and  wireless  have  annihilated  space  and  time.  Europe 
has  no  longer  "a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have 
none  or  a  very  remote  relation."  The  causes  of  her  con- 
troversies are  no  longer  ' '  foreign  to  our  concerns ' ' — as  they 
were  when  Washington  said  the  words.  He  warned  his 
people  against  "permanent  inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations."  This  league  does  away  with  all  that. 
He  warned  against  "concessions  to  a  favorite  nation  of 
privileges  denied  to  others."  This  league  does  away  with 
all  that.  He  warned  against  "permanent  alliances  with 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world. ' '  This  league  does  away 
with  all  that.  It  forbids  alliances  that  are  not  open,  just 
and  consistent  with  the  common  benefit  of  the  states  of 
the  league.  And  Washington's  minor  premise  is  also  swept 
away.  We  are  no  longer  a  small  and  struggling  state  but 
mighty  among  the  mightiest,  and  nothing  that  concerns 
the  rest  can  fail  to  concern  our  security,  our  purpose,  and 
our  might. 

Washington  recommended  to  his  people  "good  faith, 
peace  and  harmony  with  all."  "It  will  be  worthy,"  said 
he,  in  his  farewell  address,  "it  will  be  worthy  of  a  free, 
enlightened  and  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to 
give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  novel  example 
of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
benevolence."  That  is  the  example  his  America  has  given 
in  the  war  now  ending.  From  the  victory  which  we  there 
assured  by  our  magnanimity  we  are  about  to  pass  to  a 
higher  victory,  giving  the  example  to  mankind  of  self- 
denying  and  still  self-asserting  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
all ;  an  example  of  the  most  exalted  justice  and  benevolence 
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in  history,  for  the  formation  of  a  "United  States  of  the 
World." 

9.  It  is  objected  that  the  covenant  will  set  aside  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  in  many  particulars. 

Answer:  Not  in  many  but  only  in  those  particulars 
whose  existence  is  no  longer  necessary  if  peace  between 
nations  has  been  assured,  has  become  a  permanent  prin- 
ciple and  policy  regulating  the  outlook  of  each  people 
upon  the  affairs  and  interests  of  all  the  rest.  The  covenant 
will  not  set  aside  any  of  the  articles  of  our  constitution,  but 
by  removing  the  motive  or  limiting  the  scope  of  application 
it  will  modify  certain  aspects  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions concerning  the  declaration,  rules,  and  agencies  of 
war,  and  will  cause  some  aspects  gradually  to  lapse  into 
innocuous  desuetude ;  because  the  league  will  itself  under- 
take to  suppress  an  aggressor  who  violates  the  pact  of 
peace.  It  will  also  ratify  and  ensure  the  observance  of 
such  open  treaties  as  we  may  make.  It  will  not  interfere 
with  any  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution  that  regulate 
internal  affairs,  taxation,  finance  or  commerce,  or  immigra- 
tion or  naturalization;  or  any  relations  with  the  outer 
world — of  tariff  or  finance  or  commerce — that  imply  as 
their  prerequisite  and  concomitant  the  observance  of  amity 
and  a  respect  for  the  sanctions  of  international  law.  If 
there  is  need  for  more  explicit  stipulation  concerning  these 
matters  it  will  undoubtedlv  be  acceded  to  bv  the  confer- 
ence.  The  covenant  will  not  interfere  with  our  crushing 
a  gang  of  Mexican  raiders  or  interning  them  or  putting 
them  into  jail.  Once  a  marauder  is  on  our  territory  our 
disposal  of  him  is  a  matter  of  internal  policy,  of  our 
inalienable  sovereignty.  Such  sovereignty  is  also  our 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal ;  that  remains  our 
affair  and  there  can  be  no  question  raised  of  its  internation- 
alization. 

10.  It  is  objected  that  the  league  may  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  American  labor  and  place  the  workmen  of  our 
country  on  the  same  plane  as  the  workmen  of  less  advanced 
and  prosperous  countries. 
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Answer:  All  that  is  said  about  labor  is  to  be  found  in 
Article  20.  "The  high  contracting  parties  will  endeavor 
to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of 
labor  for  men,  women  and  children,  both  in  their  own 
countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which  their  commercial 
and  industrial  relations  extend."  That  is  surely  the  prom- 
ised realization  of  the  dreams  of  the  California  Building 
Trades  Council.  And  what  follows  in  the  covenant  is  the 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  world  of  the  copartnership 
of  labor  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  future.  "The  high  con- 
tracting parties  agree  to  establish  as  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  league  a  permanent  bureau  of  labor."  They 
do  not  desire  to  interfere  with  the  internal  policies  or 
international  rights  of  any  nation.  But  "bad  conditions 
of  labor  in  one  country,"  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil  points  out, 
"operate  with  fatal  effect  in  depressing  conditions  of  labor 
in  another."  The  covenant  aims  at  improving  conditions 
of  labor  not  by  interference  with  the  individual  nation  but 
by  cooperation  of  all  members  of  the  league  through  an 
international  bureau  of  labor. 

With  regard  to  prices  of  labor  and  of  commodities,  the 
covenant  has  nothing  to  say ;  and  with  regard  to  conditions 
of  commerce,  nothing,  save  that  the  league  will  "aim  to 
secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treat- 
ment for  the  commerce  of  all  states  members  of  the  league ' ' 
(Article  21). 

11.  It  is  objected  that  if  we  fail  to  obtain  the  army 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  league  the  supreme 
council  of  nine  may  order  conscription  of  the  young  men 
of  America. 

Answer :  This  is  made  impossible  by  the  policy  abolishing 
conscription  just  adopted  by  the  Peace  Conference ;  also 
by  the  language  of  the  covenant  which  is  not  that  the 
executive  council  shall  order,  but  shall  recommend  what 
effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the  league 
shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used 
by   the   league."      And   our   Congress,    seeing   that    thus 
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aggressive  war  will  be  rendered  next  to  impossible,  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  detail  for  the  purpose  the  proportion  of  its 
standing  army  necessary,  or  to  call  for  volunteers. 

12.  Must  we  become  a  mandatory  power?  Must  we 
accept  Armenia  as  a  ward  ?  Can  we  obtain  100,000  volun- 
teers for  that  purpose?  If  so,  where  can  Congress  get  the 
authority  to  appropriate  the  $100,000,000  for  that  purpose  ? 

Answer :  Certainly  we  shall  become  a  mandatory  power, 
but  not  by  compulsion  of  the  league.  Mandatories  are  to 
be  nominated  in  accordance  with  "their  resources,  experi- 
ence, and  geographical  position."  And  without  doubt 
provision  will  be  explicitly  made  for  the  consent  of  the 
power  indicated  as  the  proper  mandatory.  "We  are  already 
a  mandatory  power  for  more  than  one  small  nation.  That 
is  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  which  we  have  of  our  own 
accord  assumed.  "We  cannot  reap  the  advantages  of  the 
League  for  Peace  and  sheer  away  from  obligation.  So 
long  as  our  young  men  continue  to  be  Americans  with  the 
American  sense  of  crusading  mercy  and  justice,  of  honor 
in  the  maintenance  of  liberty  for  which  our  noble  boys 
have  generously  given  their  lives,  of  pride  as  torch-bearers 
of  independence  and  peace,  so  long  as  our  young  Ameri- 
cans yearn  for  honorable  service  and  profession,  so  long  as 
they  have  red  blood  in  their  veins  and  seek  adventure — to 
learn,  to  do,  to  live  to  the  full,  to  make  the  world  better  for 
living  in  it — twice  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  will  volun- 
teer for  glorious  service  of  that  kind  every  time  the  occasion 
offers.  Armenia  is  far  from  us  geographically ;  but  Colonel 
Roosevelt  would  have  made  a  fine  Governor  of  Armenia. 
How  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  youth  are 
ready  to  emulate  Roosevelt? 

As  for  the  $100,000,000  to  support  the  volunteers,  the 
affairs  of  peoples  unable  to  stand  alone  and  likely  to  be 
the  prey  of  others  concern  henceforth  "the  general  wel- 
fare" of  the  United  States.  Congress  has  the  authority 
to  provide  by  taxation  for  such  welfare  under  Section  VIII, 
Clause   1   of  the   Constitution.      How  much   cheaper  the 
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$100,000,000  than  the  scores  of  billions  that  a  new  world 
war  over  some  Armenia  or  Palestine  or  Central  Africa 
coveted  by  a  despot  would  cost ! 

Still  other  objections,  some  of  them  valid,  have  been 
brought  against  the  covenant  as  first  drafted.  But  the  text 
is  now  undergoing  revision  in  the  light  of  just  such  criticism 
as  the  proponents  anticipated  and  requested.  On  the 
question,  for  instance,  whether  a  power  may  withdraw 
peaceably  from  the  league,  the  drift  of  criticism  would 
indicate  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  in  the  affirmative. 
The  league  does  not  stand  or  fall  with  the  present  text  of 
the  covenant.  It  stands  or  falls  with  the  constructive  good 
will  of  mankind.  That  good  will  must  assure  the  proper 
and  acceptable  revision  of  its  terms.  A  league  for  the 
maintenance  of  ordered  liberty,  international  justice,  and 
peace  is  a  vital  necessity  and  must  be  established  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Americans  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  California, 
shall  we  defer  approval  when,  lest  the  opportunity  be 
wrecked,  our  approval  is  so  urgent?  Shall  we  fail  to 
devote  ourselves  might  and  main  to  the  success  of  the 
noblest  enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  mankind?  One 
chance  is  given  to  America,  and  one  only.  The  hour  is 
now  for  the  most  complete  and  thorough  cooperation 
with  the  Allies — a  cooperation  no  less  sincere  and  deter- 
mined than  that  which  obtained  during  the  war  itself — a 
cooperation  for  the  higher  victory  that  shall  make  the 
world  a  decent  place  to  live  in.  It  is  the  hour  especially 
for  cooperation  between  the  English-speaking  peoples  if 
the  league  is  to  be  a  real  benefit  to  mankind,  and  an  instru- 
ment yearly  improving  in  efficacy  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  It  is  the  hour  for  cooperation  with  all  peoples  that 
rule  themselves  and  respect  not  only  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  for  themselves,  but  life,  liberty,  and  happiness 
for  other  nations.  It  is  the  hour  for  cooperation  if  we  are 
to  have  any  justice,  any  security,  any  international  order, 
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any  league  at  all.  It  is  the  hour  for  cooperation,  for  self 
preservation.  Otherwise,  we  shall  be  swamped  by  a  despot- 
ism worse  than  autocracy — the  despotism  of  ignorance  and 
anarchy. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  conditions  which  obtained 
before  the  war  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past ;  that  a  new  era 
has  arisen  for  the  world  as  different  from  any  era  that 
preceded  as  the  age  which  began  with  the  birth  of  Christ 
is  different  from  the  ages  of  paganism  that  went  before. 
The  pre-war  selfishness  and  jealousy  as  between  people 
and  people  can  no  longer  be  suffered  to  persist.  It  has  in 
large  part  already  disappeared  as  between  the  great  asso- 
ciated powers  of  the  world.  The  pre-war  temper  of  mind 
and  of  soul  has  no  longer  any  reason  for  existing.  No  nation 
can  be  of  itself  and  for  itself  through  the  centuries  that  lie 
before  us.  No  nation  can  fulfill  its  course  of  progress  out 
of  relation  to  the  whole  family  of  the  peoples  of  mankind. 
No  nation  can  hold  itself  aloof  from  the  interests  and 
despairs  of  another  no  matter  how  apparently  remote.  The 
growing  pains,  the  injuries,  the  sicknesses  of  the  smallest 
state  in  the  world  are  the  concern  of  the  greatest.  The 
United  States  of  America  can  no  longer  maintain  a  splendid 
isolation ;  can  no  longer  withdraw  as  behind  a  Chinese  wall 
to  pursue  her  own  prosperity,  her  own  happiness,  her  own 
ideals;  for  no  ideal  is  any  longer  individual.  The  peoples 
are  affected  as  one  by  the  new  temper  of  the  new  conditions 
of  the  new  era.  Shall  the  civilized  world,  convinced  that 
national  lusts  and  aggressive  wars  are  of  an  obsolete  stage 
of  civilization,  be  plunged  into  despair  by  the  consciousness 
of  a  matchless  opportunity  thrown  away? 

Foreign  policies  can  no  longer  be  scrutinized  through  a 
national  microscope  and  so  formulated.  They  are  no  longer 
the  exclusive  affairs  of  one  nation  and  another.  They  are 
broadly  international.  The  politics  of  Europe  are  the  poli- 
tics of  the  world;  the  ideals  of  America  are  the  hope, 
the  promise,  the  seed  of  salvation  for  the  greater  peoples 
as  well   as  the   lesser  everywhere ;   and  just  because   we 
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accepted  responsibilities  unselfishly  and  magnanimously 
through  the  war  now  coming  to  a  close,  and  suffered  less 
than  nearly  any  other  who  fought,  we  are  best  fitted  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  watering  and  sunning  the 
tender  plant  of  human  hope  till  as  a  mighty  tree  it  over- 
spreads the  peoples  with  its  comfort. 

As  a  nation  we  have  more  than  any  other  professed 
ideals.  Shall  we  at  the  critical  juncture  fail  the  world 
stretching  its  hands  out  for  the  boon  that  we  seem  to  have 
been  nurtured  to  bestow?  Not  of  our  own  grace  is  this 
our  privilege,  but  of  some  Providence  that  has  cared  for 
us  and  cherished  us  for  the  fulfilment  of  destinies  long  ago 
conceived. 

A  league  of  nations  with  America  standing  aloof  would 
be  but  a  victory  drooping  from  the  day  of  her  birth,  a 
broken-winged  angel.  After  our  glorious  profession  of 
mercy  and  justice,  liberty  and  security,  for  an  imperilled 
world,  after  the  self  devotion  which  inspired  our  gallant 
sons  to  pour  out  their  lives,  shall  we  fail  the  nations  plead- 
ing for  leadership  toward  the  higher  victory  that  seems 
now  to  hover  beyond,  to  poise,  to  be  all  but  ready  to  descend 
with  blessing  upon  the  world?  What  remains  to  say  has 
been  said  by  others  and  better  than  I  can  say  it.  We  are 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  choice  is  offered  us  between 
a  marvelous,  a  speedy  material  gain,  if  we  stand  by  our- 
selves and  for  ourselves  alone — a  gain  that,  however,  will 
just  as  speedily  vanish  with  the  vanishing  of  our  spiritual 
purpose, — the  choice  is  offered  us  between  that  apple  of 
Sodom  and  the  devotion  of  ourselves  still  magnanimous  to 
the  foundation  of  a  new  social  and  spiritual  order  which 
once  established  must  gradually  and  increasingly  benefit 
mankind.  See  we  not  clearly  the  finger  pointing?  Shall 
we  turn  our  backs  upon  the  vision,  saying,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?" 

"Behold  I  have  set  before  you  this  day  good  and  evil, 
blessing  and  cursing."  It  is  for  us  Americans  not  tomor- 
row or  the  next  day  but  now  and  in  this  moment  to  decide 
which  way,  which  gift  shall  be  ours. 
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Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 


I  have  often  looked  out  from  the  tower  when  the  bell 
strikes  and  the  classes  change.  All  over  the  campus  from 
all  sorts  of  buildings  all  sorts  of  students  pour  forth  in 
seething  torrents  out  over  roads  and  paths.  For  a  moment 
the  mingled  torrents  are  a  meaningless  human  chaos.  A 
moment  more  and  a  suggestion  of  order  begins  to  assert 
itself  in  the  form  of  certain  main  currents  tending  toward 
certain  gates  or  buildings.  A  new  set  of  purposes,  a  new 
plan  and  order  is  being  established.  The  set  of  purposes 
which  had  produced  the  orderly  arrangement  of  students 
and  subjects  for  the  preceding  hour  passes  instinctively 
over  into  the  new  order.  Down  below  in  the  canon,  or  off 
toward  Dana  Street,  or  in  glimpses  through  the  shrubbery 
to  the  north  they  are  all  going  somewhere  and  each  in 
accordance  with  a  plan.  It  may  not  be  a  very  deep  and 
far-reaching  plan.  One  may  be  on  his  way  to  fill  a  pen ; 
another  may  be  seeking  the  restful  calm  of  the  senior  bench. 
Each  has  a  purpose,  and  a  purpose  in  the  main  consonant 
with  the  well-being  of  others.  Each  is  disposed  to  be 
helpful  toward  his  neighbors,  and  most  have  a  definite  self 
interest  in  making  the  University  course  count  for  their 
own  advantage.  They  know  how  to  study  for  themselves 
and  teach  themselves  and  control  themselves,  and  all  this 
accumulated,  stored  up  fund  of  governing  and  regulating 
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power  they  place  to  the  credit  of  society,  ready  to  be  used 
in  the  crises,  otherwise  capitalized  as  quiet  strength.  A 
very  different  form  of  institution  would  it  be  that  the  tower 
looks  down  upon  if  we  were  obliged  to  enforce  every  step 
by  discipline,  to  embody  every  kindly  desire  in  an  order, 
and  to  instruct,  constrain,  and  compel  at  every  turn. 

The  vision  from  the  tower  at  noonday  tells  a  story  and 
sets  forth  a  symbol;  it  presents  in  picture  the  story  of  a 
society  living  for  nine-tenths,  or  rather  for  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  its  experiences  in  the  full  exercise  of  self- 
government,  and  it  offers  the  experiences  of  that  com- 
munity as  a  living  symbol  of  liberty  under  law. 

Our  system  of  student  self  government  has  come  to  be 
of  late  years  so  thoroughly  wrought  over  into  the  every-day 
life  of  the  University  that  it  is  taken  for  granted,  is  accepted 
and  used,  and  but  little  discussed  or  mentioned.  And  yet, 
with  an  unseen  power  it  holds  its  strong  and  steadfast  sway 
in  the  lives  and  doings  of  the  thousands  constituting  this 
community. 

It  took  its  practical  beginning  in  the  Jim  Whipple  case, 
November,  1899.  Whipple  was  captain  of  the  football  team 
and  had  played  in  the  "big  game"  contrary  to  faculty 
order.  The  order  had  reached  him  the  night  before  the 
game.  The  reason  was  a  deficiency  in  some  one  course  of 
study.  It  was  too  late  to  rearrange  the  line.  Whipple 
thought  it  his  duty  to  go  ahead  facing  possible  expulsion. 
We  won  the  game  and  Whipple  was  a  hero.  Public  opinion 
among  the  students  regarded  it  as  impossible  that  such  a 
man  should  be  punished.  The  faculty  while  deploring  the 
situation  felt  that  the  law  had  been  defied  and  the  culprit 
must  suffer  the  severest  punishment.  Whipple  himself 
agreed,  but  said  that  under  like  conditions  he  would  do  the 
same  thing  over  again.  It  was  a  deadlock  between  two 
points  of  view.  A  committee  composed  of  leading  men  of 
the  senior  class  was  then  called  together  by  the  President 
and  the  recommendations  of  that  committee  were  later 
adopted  by  the  faculty.     Some  who  were  humorously  in- 
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elined  reported  that  Whipple  had  been  suspended  during 
the  winter  vacation,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  fact  that  he 
received  his  degree  a  half-year  late.  Punishment  and  pride, 
however,  all  proved  to  be  of  small  account  as  compared 
with  the  spirit  of  help  and  cooperation  which  took  its  rise 
out  of  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  this  case. 

It  was  not  until  1904  that  self  government  found  any 
formal  recognition  in  the  action  of  the  faculty,  and  even 
then  it  was  a  minimum.  The  success  of  the  plan  is  indeed 
and  has  been  in  large  measure  due  to  its  simplicity  and  its 
avoidance  of  written  rules  and  enactments.  It  exists  chiefly 
in  a  well  established  tradition.  The  other  characteristics 
of  the  system  which  determine  its  workableness  are  the 
following : 

(1)  It  is  administered  under  the  leadership  of  the 
senior  class.  This  corresponds  to  the  existing  facts  in 
student  life.  It  does  away  with  that  noxious  inheritance 
whereby  the  juniors  prod  the  freshmen  to  unseemly  activity 
and  the  seniors  defend  the  sophomores  in  resenting  the 
same.  The  primacy  of  the  seniors  tends  furthermore  to 
favor  the  family  form  of  government  as  against  the  military 
and  legal. 

(2)  The  membership  in  the  committees  and  boards  is 
made  up  entirely  of  students.  A  mixed  committee  or 
tribunal  bringing  in  if  it  be  no  more  than  one  member  of 
the  faculty  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  raise  among  the 
students  the  apprehension  lest  after  all  they  are  being 
regulated  from  outside. 

(3)  The  scheme  will  fail  if  it  bear  the  least  suspicion 
of  camouflage.  It  must  of  all  things  be  genuine.  To  use 
it  as  a  covert  means  of  governing  is  fatal. 

(4)  It  is  essential  to  the  plan  that  it  should  find  certain 
trustworthy  mechanisms  for  the  ascertainment  of  public 
opinion  and  its  stimulation  to  action  and  defence.  For  this 
we  have  found  the  Thursday  night  "senior  singing"  good, 
also  the  various  honor  societies,  and  in  matters  of  more 
limited  range  the  fraternities.     Best  of  all  when  definite 
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issues  are  raised  is  the  mass  meeting,   with  the   seniors 
stating  the  ease. 

(5)  The  fact  that  few  cases  come  before  the  Student 
Affairs  Committee  is  not  an  evidence  of  its  limited  in- 
fluence ;  quite  the  reverse.  The  mechanism  works  so  nearly 
automatically  as  to  yield  scarcely  noise  enough  for  reason- 
able advertising. 

(6)  The  Student  Affairs  Committee  has  always  avoided 
legal  forms.  It  assumes  rather  the  guise  of  the  family 
council.  In  cases  where  legality  is  involved  as  in  expul- 
sions, suspensions,  etc.,  the  final  action  must  be  taken  by 
the  faculty. 

(7)  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Student  Committee  takes 
cognizance  of  other  cases  than  those  involving  punishment. 

(8)  An  enquiry  prosecuted  by  the  committee  is  for- 
tunately free  from  the  tradition  that  one  must  not ' '  tell  the 
teacher. ' '  A  man 's  word  of  honor  is  good ;  and  one  seldom 
suffers  from  frankness, — quite  the  reverse. 

Student  self  government  is  typical  of  the  sort  of 
education  which  serves  the  purposes  of  a  democracy.  It 
encourages  men  to  the  frank,  full  exercise  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, which  is  a  government  springing  from  within  a 
man  or  within  a  community,  not  imposed  from  without. 
The  education  suited  to  an  autocracy  deals  with  formal 
discipline  applied  by  the  weight  of  an  authority  dictated 
from  above ;  the  education  familiar  to  democracy  deals  with 
inspiration  and  interest  unfolding  from  within.  The  one 
teaches  by  assertion  of  what  is,  the  other  by  encouraging  to 
open  the  eyes  and  see;  the  one  by  rote  and  dictation,  by 
rehearsing  and  reciting,  the  other  by  working  together  and 
coming  together  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  one 
compels  the  children  of  the  industrial  classes  through 
early  vocational  choice  to  be  sidetracked  at  twelve  and 
become  slaves,  of  routine,  the  other  leaves  the  way  open  to 
the  last  for  every  child  to  fulfil  what  is  in  him.  The  one 
is  the  German  way,  the  other  is  the  way  of  the  free  peoples. 

Your  plain,   unobtrusive   endeavors   here   through   the 
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years  to  build  up  a  system  of  student  self  government  con- 
sonant with  the  simple  facts  of  student  life  represent  no 
superficial  undertaking.  They  go  to  the  heart  of  things. 
Right  here  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  War  they  ally  them- 
selves to  the  great  main  issue.  This  indeed  is  what  it  is  all 
about ! 

Shall  we  submit  to  the  Prussian  way  and  be  ruled  by 
power  from  without  or  shall  we  fight  for  the  American  way 
and  be  ruled  by  reason  from  within?  There  is  no  doubt; 
the  issue  becomes  every  month  clearer.  There  is  no  use 
any  longer  claiming  that  the  kaiser  did  not  want  the  war. 
He  has  made  it  so  thoroughly  his  own  that  his  whole  life 
and  being  are  befouled  with  it.  Murder  and  destruction 
beyond  measure  rest  upon  his  soul. 

Our  enemy  has  built  himself  a  military  state  so  efficient 
as  to  be  a  standing  peril  to  the  world  and  a  means  of 
slavery  to  himself.  It  has  come  to  embrace  and  include 
all  the  activities,  ambitions,  aspirations,  all  the  punishments 
and  rewards,  all  discoveries  and  creations,  all  achievements 
of  learning  and  art,  of  business  and  war.  The  state  is  the 
all  in  all ;  the  individual  for  all  the  best  there  is  in  him 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  state.  Behind  and  beyond  the 
structure  of  the  state  there  is  believed  to  be  no  right,  no 
wrong.  What  serves  the  purpose  of  the  state,  that  is  right. 
There  exists  no  tribunal  of  humanity  to  brand  as  sin  against 
mankind  a  deed  of  universal  violence  in  the  face  of  heaven. 

There  being  as  against  a  feeble  people  no  measure  of 
what  in  universal  righteousness  may  or  may  not  be  done  it 
follows  that  for  our  German  foe  the  only  rule  is  one  of 
arbitrary  force.  The  denial  to  the  weaker  nations  of  the 
right  to  exist  and  to  have  a  place  on  the  globe  according 
to  some  principle  and  reason  parallels  the  denial  to  human 
creatures  of  equal  rights  before  the  law.  This  equality 
which  assigns  men  to  an  even  standing  before  the  courts 
no  matter  what  their  station,  birth,  or  possession  of  goods 
has  attracted  all  down  the  generations  the  fervent  yearn- 
ings of  our  Anglo-Saxon  people,  and  abstract  as  is  the 
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statement  of  it  the  thing  itself  is  so  open  in  plain  practice 
as  to  suffer  no  mistake.  When,  therefore,  the  law  created  a 
new  multiple  person  called  the  corporation,  the  mind  of  our 
people  was  alert  to  avert  the  threatened  trespass  as  against 
equality.  But  deeper  in  the  background  lay  another  and  a 
subtler  form  of  freedom.  We  call  it  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  recognize  it  as  sacred  to  the  inmost  thought  and  civic 
purpose  of  the  three  major  peoples,  England,  France, 
America,  now  joined  in  bearing  arms  to  assert  their 
supremest  right  for  life  or  death.  This  instinct  of  liberty 
looks  toward  self  development  and  self  government  and 
the  free  unfolding  of  what  lies  within  the  life  and  character 
of  every  nation  small  and  great.  It  tolerates  and  by  its 
very  spirit  encourages  the  free  development  of  natural 
variety  in  thought  and  training,  faith  and  rule. 

Under  the  type  of  Britain's  Canada  and  Australia 
liberty  can  utilize  the  federal  unity,  but  as  for  itself,  it 
plainly  declines  to  be  used  as  a  tool,  and  thereby  make 
empire,  as  with  the  German,  an  end  unto  itself. 

The  battle  is  drawn.  The  two  causes  face  each  other 
in  the  lists.  They  are  plain  antipodes.  What  one  is,  the 
other  is  not.  What  one  is  not,  the  other  is.  One  is  human 
tolerance,  the  other  is  materialism ;  one  is  self  government, 
the  other  autocracy;  one  is  equality,  the  other  privilege; 
one  liberty,  the  other  imperialism. 

The  two  cannot  dwell  together. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  both  you  who  stand 
here  before  me  and  those  who  having  dedicated  their  lives 
to  our  defense  are  now  by  the  yearning  of  our  memory  and 
our  love  here  present  with  us  at  our  fireside : 

We  have  but  one  thought  today.  We  are  of  one  accord. 
All  that  we  have,  all  that  we  are  we  bring  to  the  altar. 
Every  one  of  us  must  bring  the  best  he  can  offer,  women 
and  men.  There  is  no  exemption.  Every  one  of  you  has 
something  he  or  she  can  bring  and  everyone  in  solemn 
council  with  his  conscience  must  now  determine  what 
that  is. 
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The  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  a  high  and  holy 
one.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  We  know  just  why  we 
fight.  It  is  no  half  way  matter.  He  that  is  not  for  us  is 
against  us.  The  purpose  of  the  foe  arrayed  against  us  is 
a  clear-cut  antagonism  to  everything  held  by  us  dear  and 
sacred. 

It  represents  the  abolition  of  honor  and  the  plighted 
word;  it  annuls  the  sacred  law  of  nations.  Above  con- 
science and  self  sacrifice  it  flounts  the  mechanical  efficiencies 
of  materialism  and  appoints  as  its  gospel  the  cold  law  of 
force.  It  is  another  gospel  you  have  learned  and  practiced 
here, — the  gospel  of  a  freedom  founded  in  self  government 
and  quickened  in  sacrifice  and  service.  So  then  in  bless- 
ing and  in  dedication  your  alma  mater  lays  her  hands  upon 
you  and  bids  you  go  forth  to  struggle  and  to  war. 
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POEMS  BY  NIKOLAY  NEKKASOV 


Translated  from  the  Eussian  by 
Dorothea  Prall 


VLAS 


With  his  old  cloak  hanging  open 
And  his  gray,  uncovered  crown, 

Vlas,  the  pilgrim,  Vlas,  the  ancient, 
Paces  slowly  through  the  town. 

On  his  breast  a  copper  ikon, 
On  one  cheek  a  deep-cut  scar, 

Begging  pence  to  build  God  temples 
He  goes  tramping  near  and  far. 

In  his  hand  a  staff  to  lean  on, 

On  his  body  fetters  sway; 
Never  was  a  greater  sinner 

Than  he  used  to  be,  they  say. 

God  was  not  within  the  peasant. 

Blows  and  beatings  killed  his  wife; 
Fostered  by  him,  hunted  horse-thieves 

Led  unknown  their  evil  life. 

In  his  storehouse  grain  sacks  hoarded 

For  a  year  of  famine  lay ; 
When  the  poor  man  sought  him,  starving, 

Three  times  over  he  must  pay. 
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From  the  stranger,  from  his  kindred, 
All  alike,  the  blood  he'd  suck; 

Harsh  of  temper,  without  pity — 
Then  at  last  the  lightning  struck. 

Vlas  fell  ill,  he  sent  for  simples. 

But  would  any  heed  the  call, 
When  he  stripped  his  workmen  naked, 

From  the  beggar  stole  his  all? 

Vlas  grew  worse.    A  year  dragged  onward, 
Sick  and  helpless  he  must  lie; 

Then  he  swore  to  build  a  temple 
If  Death's  angel  passed  him  by. 

Awful  visions  came  to  haunt  him: 
He  could  hear  his  funeral  bell, 

And  he  saw  the  day  of  judgment 
And  the  sinners  bound  in  hell. 

Nimble  devils  mind  their  tortures, 
Dancing  crone  and  pricking  witch, 

Ethiops  with  burning  eyeballs 
And  with  faces  black  as  pitch. 

Scorpions,   crocodiles  and  serpents 
Bake  them,  bite  them  to  the  bone, 

And  the  sinners  howl  in  anguish 
And  their  rusty  fetters  groan. 

Thunder  deafens  them  unceasing, 
Fetid,  stifling  vapors  stink, 

Up  above  them  howl  and  circle 
Six-winged  tigers,  black  as  ink. 

Some  upon  a  pole  are  threaded, 

Some  must  lick  the  burning  floor — 

There,  writ  out  on  parchment,  Vlas  could 
Read  his  sins,  a  fearful  score ! 
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Vlas  beheld  the  hellish  darkness 

And  a  solemn  oath  did  swear; 
God  gave  ear  and  bore  the  sinner 

Back  up  to  the  outer  air. 

Then  Vlas  scattered  his  possessions, 
Stripped  himself  of  all  his  hoard, 

And  set  out  to  gather  money 
For  a  temple  to  the  Lord. 

From  that  day  to  this  he's  wandered, 

Thirty  years  it  is  and  more, 
Lives  on  alms  or  lives  on  nothing, 

Strictly  keeps  the  oath  he  swore. 

All  the  might  of  his  great  spirit 

Has  gone  out  in  holy  zeal. 
Savage  greed  and  grasping  hardness 

Such  a  soul  could  never  feel. 

Filled  with  sorrow  deep  and  hopeless, 

Dark  of  visage,  tall  and  straight, 
With  unhurried  step  he  passes 

Country  stile  and  city  gate. 

Mother  Moscow  knows  his  figure, 

There's  no  road  too  far  to  go; 
He  has  seen  the  Caspian  spreading, 

And  the  Neva's  royal  flow. 

With  a  book  and  holy  image, 

Muttering,  on  he  walks  alone, 
While  his  iron  girdle  jingles 

In  a  churchly,  prayerful  tone. 

So  he  walks  through  blazing  summer 
And  through  winter  high  with  drifts, 

Ever  calling  Christian  Russia 
To  repent  and  give  their  gifts. 
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All  who  meet  him  add  their  pittance 
Till,  from  out  the  toiler's  mite, 

O'er  the  face  of  holy  Russia 
God's  cathedrals  rise  in  sight. 

CHILDHOOD 


Out  from  ray  earliest  memories 
Rises  the  church  of  my  infancy 
Wooden  and  bare,  with  its  scantiness 
Screened  by  the  moss  overgrowing  it. 
And  I  remember  the  gatherings, 
And  how  my  father  distressed  himself, 
Counselling  with  his  parishioners 
Lest  the  old  mouldering  edifice 
Fall  in  a  heap  irretrievable. 
After  they'd  settled  it  solemnly, 
How  to  restore  the  old  meeting  place, 
They  would  all  scatter  and  carefully 
Prop  up  the  relic  with  buttresses 
And  again  use  it  for  services. 
Into  that  building  on  holidays 
Fearlessly  entered  the  orthodox : 
Ancients  with  difficult  tottering, 
Children  half  romping  light-heartedly, 
Mothers  still  suckling  their  little  ones. 
There  they  were  given  the  sacrament, 
Joyously  wedded,  and  mournfully 
Hymned  in  the  rites  at  their  burials. 

High  up,  the  cracks  in  the  cupola 

Let  in  the  blue  of  the  firmament. 

Sometimes  the  rain  through  these  crevices 

Streamed  down  both  over  the  worshippers' 

Faces,  and  over  the  images. 

Washed  by  the  raindrops,  the  rigorous 
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Countenances  of  the  canonized, 

Dark  and  unnoticed  at  other  times, 

Stepped  into  view  unexpectedly. 

Then  I  took  fright  of  their  gloominess, 

Just  as  when  into  our  family, 

Sitting  at  peace,  strangers,  entering, 

Sternly,  austerely  regarded  us. 

Once,  bursting  into  the  sorrowful 

Chanting  of  psalm  and  of  canticle, 

Borne  on  the  stormwind,  a  livelier 

Song  interrupted  the  choristers. 

It  was  a  bitter,  more  sounding  one, 

Full  of  the  grief  of  humanity, 

Sung  by  the  harshly  reared  husbandman. 

Then  came  the  last  of  the  services : 

I  can  remember  the  thundering, 

How  the  old  building  was  suddenly 

Shaken  and  rocked  by  the  elements. 

Burning  and  swaying,  the  image  lamps, 

Higher,  the  lustres  all  crowned  with  lights, 

Threatened  to  fall,  and  the  ornaments 

Crashed  to  the  ground  from  the  crucifix. 

All  out  of  season  the  altar  door 

Opened.     The  orthodox,  horrified, 

Fell  on  their  faces,  awaiting 

The  judgment  of  God  to  be  manifest. 

II 

Now  near  the  road  a  new  edifice 
Bises  in  brickwork  magnificence, 
Blocking  the  view  of  the  former  one 
Lying  in  destitute  barrenness. 
Out  from  the  ruins  they've  carried  the 
Plate  and  the  pitiful  ornaments, 
All  of  the  simple  church  furnishings ; 
But  what  the  storm  had  left  standing  no 
Hand  has  been  lifted  to  desecrate. 
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Like  an  incurable  invalid 
Left  to  the  course  of  his  malady, 
So  these  last  fragments  lie  waiting  till 
Time  shall  have  claimed  them  as  heritage. 
Swallows  have  come  here  in  colonies. 
Now  they  stream  forth  in  impetuous 
Flights  of  discovery,  then  again 
Welcome  their  fledglings,  returning,  with 
Noisy,  vociferous  twittering. 

Altering  all  imperceptibly, 

That  which  was  homely  and  usual 

Has  been  transformed  in  its  ruin  to 

Lovely  and  marvellous  mysteries. 

Sunken  the  door,  and  the  cupola 

Shattered,  and  vanished  the  window  frames; 

Lost  are  the  walls  in  the  mazes  of 

Dense-growing  grasses  and  greenery. 

Into  the  gaps  where  the  windows  were 

Birches  have  thrust  out  their  many-leaved 

Branches  of  fluttering  foliage. 

Some  of  the  seeds  from  them,  lodged  in  the 
Nooks  of  the  slant  roof's  unevenness, 
Rooted  and  sprouted  courageously. 
One  little  offshoot  I  loved,  as  it 
Stood  in  its  delicate  shapeliness, 
Softly  and  verdantly  shimmering; 
Like  a  small  rogue  of  a  maiden,  who, 
Learning  to  walk  only  yesterday, 
Clambers  on  high  now,  intrepidly 
Gazing  around  with  a  countenance 
Rippling  and  laughing  caressingly. 

Hundreds  of  birds  had  their  houses  here, 
Grasshoppers  whirred  in  a  symphony; 
Here  little  flaxen-haired  villagers, 
Mischievous  Vankas  and  Annushkas, 
Day  in  and  day  out  would  congregate. 
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Over  the  paths,  through  the  coppices, 
Flying,  hallooing,  the  echo  brought 
Snatches  of  songs  and  of  merriment. 
There  my  own  childhood  passed  tranquilly. 
One  day,  I  know,  I  had  run  from  my 
Playmates,  and  came  unexpectedly 
Up  to  an  old  rotted  tree  hollow : 
Showering  clouds  of  black  powder,  it 
Crumbled  to  nothingness  under  me. 
Tumbling,  I  sank. — When  I  picked  myself 
Up,  I  was  inside  the  desolate 
Church  that  I  never  had  visited 
Since  the  last  service  was  held  in  it. 

Dazzled  and  frightened,  I  looked  around: 

Rows  of  nests  covered  the  cornices 

And  little  swallows  looked  out  from  them, 

Nodding  their  heads  at  me,  beckoning. 

All  down  the  walls  stood  the  motionless 

Faces,  stern-set,  of  God's  chosen  ones. 

Quite  without  thinking  I  crossed  myself. 

I  was  afraid  and  I  trembled,  yet 

I  did  not  want  to  go  out  from  there. 

Something  strange  happened :  the  church  seemed 

to 
Fill  once  again  with  parishioners; 
Old,  very  old,  came  my  father's  voice, 
"Whispered  responses  of  worshippers, 
Followed  by  anthem  and  litany. 
I  would  have  stood  on  immovable, 
Lingering  spell-bound,  but  suddenly 
Far  other  voices  came  echoing, 
Shouting:  "Parasha!  where  are  you  now?" 
And  at  the  sound  of  my  answering 
Children  came  swarming  in  multitudes, 
Filling  the  air  with  exuberance 
Where  for  so  long  and  so  solemnly 
Nature  alone  had  been  audible. 
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THE  RAINSTORM 

Long  my  little  neighbor.  Love,  her  heart  did  harden; 
Then  at  last  she  whispered:  "The  arbor  in  the  garden, 

"'"When  the  night  conies  darklv — von  know  what  I  niean?'; 
So  I  waited  aching  for  twilight's  friendly  screen. 

Young  blood  boils  and  bubbles,  whatever  say  the  wise ! 
I  glanced  up  at  the  heavens — I  can 't  believe  my  eyes ! 

The  skies  are  clouded  over,  it's  begun  to  pour: 

The  rain  falls  down  in  torrents — hear  the  thunder  roar ! 

I  frowned  and  walked  on  glumly — everything  looked  gray — 
"Better  give  up  hoping,  she  won't  come  today. 

"Love,  the  milky-handed,  little  Love,  the  fawn. 
In  a  raging  tempest  out  upon  the  lawn ! 

"True,  she?d  not  be  daunted,  though  the  sky  should  burst 

above  her. 
If — but  that's  the  question — does  she  love  her  lover?" 

I  went  inside  the  arbor,  doubting,  in  despair — 
And  Love,  my  little  neighbor,  she  was  sitting  there ! 

Her  tiny  feet  were  soaking,  her  cloak  ran  like  a  spout ; 
Mine  the  tender  labor  then  to  dry  my  darling  out ! 

Since  then  you  never  see  me  frowning  or  complaining; 
I  onlv  listen  laughing  when  I  hear  it  raining:. 
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A  YEAR  IN  FRANCE  WITH  THE  CHEMICAL 
WARFARE  SERVICE* 


J.   H.   HlLDEBRAND 


Mr.  President,  Fellow  Students:  President  Wheeler's 
reference  to  my  rank  in  the  army  impels  me  to  confess  to 
a  considerable  relief  upon  getting  my  discharge  before  being 
overtaken  by  some  breach  of  army  regulations  which,  I 
have  had  a  haunting  fear,  is  probably  following  me  up 
"through  military  channels."  I  have  gotten  safely  out 
without  being  caught,  however,  and  am  now  breathing 
freely  in  the  academic  atmosphere  where  regulations  exist 
only  to  be  broken. 

I  recall  a  sense  of  surprise,  on  my  arrival  a  few  weeks 
ago,  at  finding  my  family  and  friends  so  eager  to  hear  more 
about  the  war.  I  had  just  crossed  the  ocean  in  company 
with  a  group  of  officers  who  hardly  referred  to  war  all 
the  way  over.  We  had  lived  with  it,  worked  with  it, 
dreamed  it,  talked  it,  for  a  year,  and  were  ' '  fed  up  "  on  the 
war.  To  find,  however,  how  eager  you  are  to  hear  more 
of  the  great  story  brought  home  to  me  anew  what  I  had 
realized  constantly  during  my  stay  in  France,  how  loyally 
you  had  stood  behind  us.  We  had  an  abundance  of  good 
nutritious  food  because  you  were  denying  yourselves  the 
good  things  to  which  you  were  accustomed.     The  quarter- 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  University  Meeting  of  February  7. 
Professor  Hildebrand  was  recently  a  lieutenant-eolonel  in  the  Chemical 
Warfare    Service,    A.E.F. 
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master  always  had  money  in  hand  promptly  to  honor  our 
pay  vouchers  because  you  were  buying  Liberty  Bonds.  I 
hope  you  will  detect  no  trace  of  boasting  in  the  words 
of  the  homecoming  American  Expeditionary  Force,  for 
though  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  close  to  the  great 
arena  it  was  not  our  war  but  the  war  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  cannot  bring  j^ou  a  tale  of  hardship  and  bravery  such 
as  hundreds  of  thousands  will  tell.  I  lived  in  comparative 
comfort.  My  only  wounds  are  small  self-inflicted  mustard 
gas  burns.  When  I  saw  the  battle  it  was  from  vantage 
points  almost  safe  enough  to  satisfy  the  Kaiser  himself.  I 
will,  therefore,  not  attempt  a  narrative  of  the  glory  of  the 
battle  but  will  content  myself  with  a  more  prosaic  account 
of  what  I  do  know  something  about,  the  work  of  the  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service. 

I  was  reminded  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  way,  that  at  best 
military  glory  is  a  fleeting  thing.  It  was  before  my  tailor 
had  renovated  my  civilian  clothes,  and  I  was  still  wearing 
my  uniform.  While  waiting  in  a  business  office  a  certain 
young  lady  there  engaged  took  the  opportunity  to  extend 
her  knowledge  of  military  insignia.  After  explaining  that 
a  gold  leaf  signified  a  major,  a  silver  leaf  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  etc.,  she  remarked,  "I  knew  by  your  cap  that 
you  were  some  sort  of  a  lieutenant."  Since  then  I  have 
decided  that  I  might  as  well  resume  my  old  role  of  college 
professor. 

The  Chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  A.E.F., 
was  Brigadier  General  Amos  A.  Fries,  an  experienced  army 
engineer,  who  has  been  closely  associated  with  California 
through  having  built  the  Los  Angeles  harbor.  His  utter 
lack  of  self  seeking,  his  personal  character,  his  open- 
mindedness  and  vision  in  a  work  where  there  were  no 
precedents  for  guidance,  won  for  him  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  subordinates. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  service  I  will  mention  first 
the  work  of  the  First  Gas  Regiment,  formerly  the  30th 
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Engineers.  Colonel  E.  J.  Atkisson,  its  commanding 
officer,  is  another  Californian  by  adoption  and  two  more, 
Captain  Feeley  and  Lieutenant  Firebaugh,  were  numbered 
among  its  officers.  The  weapons  used  by  these  troops  were 
the  gas  cylinder,  the  four-inch  Stokes  mortar  and  the 
Livens  projector.  The  cylinder  was  the  first  means  used 
for  liberating  gas,  and  was  exceedingly  deadly  where  a 
successful  attack  could  be  made.  As  a  result,  however, 
of  the  weight  of  the  cylinders,  about  140  pounds,  the  work 
of  installing  them  was  very  great.  Their  presence  in  the 
front  line  trenches  was  difficult  to  conceal,  and  their  dis- 
covery meant  destructive  artillery  fire  by  the  enemy  pos- 
sibly when  the  wind  was  blowing  toward  one's  own  rear 
lines.  The  development  of  other  means  of  using  gas  more 
suited  to  the  conditions  existing  later  in  the  war  made  their 
use  very  infrequent.     Our  own  troops  never  used  them. 

The  four-inch  Stokes  mortar  was  similar  to  the  three- 
inch  mortar  used  by  the  infantry,  but  it  fired  a  much  larger 
projectile.  The  gas  bomb  weighed  about  twenty-five  pounds 
and  contained  seven  pounds  of  gas.  The  propellant  charge 
was  attached  to  the  base  of  the  bomb  and  was  fired  when 
the  bomb,  fed  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  struck  the  firing 
pin  at  the  bottom.  Great  rapidity  of  fire  was  possible, 
about  thirty  rounds  per  minute,  so  that  a  battery  of  these 
mortars  could  deliver  gas  very  effectively  for  ranges  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1000  yards.  In  addition  to  gas-filled 
bombs,  bombs  filled  with  thermite,  giving  a  shower  of 
molten  iron  on  explosion,  and  others  filled  with  phosphorus, 
which  produced  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  were  used  very 
extensively.  All  three  of  the  above  proved  very  effective 
against  machine  gun  nests,  and  their  use  saved  countless 
American  lives. 

The  Livens  projector  was  an  exceedingly  crude  weapon, 
the  first  ones  being  made  simply  by  sawing  off  the  tops  of 
gas  cylinders.  These  tubes  were  buried  in  the  ground  in 
trenches,  loaded  with  a  charge  of  about  three  pounds  of 
smokeless  powder  in  a  can,  and  with  a  projectile  or  "drum" 
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weighing  sixty  pounds,  half  of  which  was  liquefied  gas. 
Wires  extended  from  the  charge  box  up  past  the  drum 
and  out  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  These  were  connected 
to  blasting  machines,  about  twenty  projectors  in  a  battery. 
An  entire  emplacement  often  numbered  over  a  thousand 
guns.  The  simultaneous  firing  of  these  guns  made  it  pos- 
sible to  set  up  a  terrific  concentration  of  gas  on  the  target 
with  such  suddenness  as  often  to  take  unawares  large  num- 
bers of  the  enemy,  who  were  gassed  before  they  were  able 
to  don  their  masks.  The  advantages  of  the  projector  over 
artillery  as  a  means  of  delivering  gas  lay  in  the  compara- 
tive cheapness  of  the  projector,  and  the  enormous  quantities 
of  gas  that  could  be  delivered.  Less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  total  weight  of  an  artillery  gas  shell  was  gas,  as  against 
fifty  per  cent  with  the  projector  drum.  The  chief  dis- 
advantage was  the  shorter  range,  only  one  mile.  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  war,  also,  time  necessary  for  the  instal- 
lation of  an  emplacement  was  frequently  lacking. 

The  next  phase  of  the  work  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  that 
performed  by  the  gas  officers,  who  were  selected  and  trained 
by  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  and  assigned  to  divisions, 
corps,  and  armies.  Other  gas  officers  trained  by  our  ser- 
vice but  appointed  by  the  unit  commanders  were  found  in 
battalions  and  regiments.  The  first  task  of  these  officers 
was  to  insure  proper  distribution  of  the  gas  masks,  training 
in  their  use  and  discipline  in  this  and  in  other  means  of 
defense  against  gases.  They  must  be  familiar  with  the 
properties  of  the  different  gases  in  order  to  direct  proper 
measures  of  defense,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
officers,  to  be  able  to  advise  their  commanding  officers  in 
matters  of  offense  where  gas  was  used. 

The  difficulty  and  importance  of  this  task  is  emphasized 
by  two  facts  :  first  the  enormous  proportion  of  gas  casualties 
among  our  troops  during  the  spring  of  1917,  before  they 
had  been  trained  in  measures  of  gas  defense,  and  second, 
the  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  various  gases  used.  We 
used,  before  the  war,  to  distinguish  gases,  liquids,  and  solids. 
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The  language  of  the  battlefield  has,  however,  ignored  such 
distinctions,  and  we  find  the  term  gas  used  to  designate 
not  only  real  gases  but  smokes  composed  of  toxic  solid 
particles  and  liquids  far  less  volatile  than  water.  More- 
over, the  physiological  effects  of  the  substances  were  widely 
different,  so  that  very  different  tactical  possibilities  and 
different  means  of  defense  had  to  be  considered  with  the 
different  substances. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  characteristics  of  the  most 
important  of  these  substances.  Phosgene  is  a  gas  which 
is  easily  liquefied.  It  boils  at  46°  Fahrenheit,  so  that  upon 
release  from  a  cylinder  or  bursting  shell  it  is  immediately 
vaporized,  forming  a  cloud  which  is  rapidly  diluted  by 
mixing  with  the  air,  and  is,  therefore,  dissipated  with  a 
rapidity  dependent  on  the  movement  of  the  air,  so  that  it 
can  be  used  immediately  preceding  an  attack  without 
danger  to  the  attacking  troops,  except  in  dense  woods  or 
underbrush.  It  is  exceedingly  toxic.  One  good  breath 
of  the  cloud  near  the  shell  burst  will  produce  rapid  death. 
Smaller  amounts  produced  delayed  death,  either  from  the 
destruction  of  the  lung  tissue  and  hemorrhage,  or  from 
heart  failure  due  to  thickening  of  the  blood,  or  from 
secondary  infection,  such  as  pneumonia,  to  which  the  in- 
jured tissues  are  very  susceptible. 

Other  gases  having  similar  physiological  effects  but 
much  less  volatility,  and  hence  greater  persistence,  were 
diphosgene,  or  trichlormethyl  chlorformate,  boiling  at  261° 
Fahrenheit,  or  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and 
chlorpicrin,  boiling  at  234°  Fahrenheit.  When  these  sub- 
stances were  released,  as  from  a  bursting  shell,  a  consider- 
able amount  was  sprayed  upon  the  ground,  where  its 
evaporation  and  disappearance  was  a  matter  of  hours. 
Accordingly  their  tactical  use  was  somewhat  different,  in 
that  they  could  not  be  used  against  an  objective  it  was 
intended  to  occupy  immediately  afterward. 

Mustard  gas  is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  424°  Fahren- 
heit, so  that  when  sprayed  upon  the  ground  it  evaporates 
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very  slowly  indeed.  Its  disappearance  is  a  matter  of  days. 
Except  in  hot  weather  and  open  country  ground  contam- 
inated with  it  could  not  be  safely  occupied  within  a  week. 
Its  odor  is  not  very  marked,  especially  among  the  powerful 
odors  of  the  battlefield,  and  its  effects  are  delayed  some 
hours,  so  that  it  is  a  very  insidious  substance.  Its  first 
effect  is  upon  the  eyes,  producing  severe  conjunctivitis; 
its  next  effect  is  upon  the  respiratory  tract,  though  it  is  not 
so  much  the  lung  tissues  as  the  lining  of  the  air  passages 
that  is  attacked,  producing  both  primary  lesions  and  invit- 
ing secondary  infection.  Unlike  other  gases  used,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  foregoing  effects  it  exerted  a  very  severe  and 
slow-healing,  blistering  action  upon  the  skin,  whence  its 
name.  The  point  of  a  fine  needle  dipped  into  the  liquid 
and  touched  to  the  skin  would  raise  a  blister  from  a  quarter- 
inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which  would  require  a 
month  for  healing.  Contact  with  the  saturated  vapor  for 
a  few  minutes  would  produce  a  similar  blister.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  even  minute  amounts  of  spray  upon  the 
clothing  or  of  liquid  upon  the  ground  of  a  shell  hole  if 
touched  by  the  hands  or  body  of  a  soldier  taking  refuge 
therein  would  produce  very  serious  consequences.  Few 
men  died  from  mustard  gas,  but  the  number  of  casualties 
it  produced  was  very  great. 

Certain  substances  producing  tears  were  used  for 
tactical  purposes.  They  were  effective  in  exceedingly 
minute  concentrations,  and  though  the  effect  was  only  tem- 
porary it  meant  virtual  blindness  while  it  lasted.  A  very 
small  number  of  shells  filled  with  these  substances  dropped 
about  a  hostile  battery  or  on  a  point  where  heavy  traffic 
was  passing  would  cause  more  or  less  loss  of  efficiency, 
due,  if  for  no  other  cause,  to  the  enforced  wearing  of  the 
mask. 

The  enemy  used  large  quantities  of  a  toxic  solid, 
diphenyl  chlor  arsine,  which  was  dispersed  to  a  fine  smoke 
on  the  explosion  of  the  shell.  This  smoke  produced  the 
most  intense  pain  in  the  respirator}7  tract,  giving  rise  to 
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coughing,  sneezing,  headache,  nausea,  and  even  temporary 
paralysis.  The  pain  was  so  intense  that  men  sometimes 
became  temporarily  insane.  Although  the  effects  wore  off 
leaving  little  or  no  permanent  injury,  the  use  of  this 
substance  not  only  caused  a  lowering  of  efficiency  and 
morale,  but  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  mask  and  gas- 
sing by  other  gases  used  with  or  following  this  one. 

It  will  doubtless  be  evident,  even  with  such  a  cursory 
survey,  that  the  gas  officer  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
widely  differing  substances  in  different  ways,  and  that  he 
had  a  far  more  intricate  task  than  merely  to  train  men  to 
get  their  masks  on  in  a  hurry. 

The  training  of  officers  for  the  above  activities  was  a 
task  of  no  small  magnitude.  In  June  a  school  for  this 
purpose  was  established,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  vision 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  G.  N.  Lewis,  chief  of  the  Defense 
Division  of  the  C.W.S.,  whom  we  know  as  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  at  this  University.  It  was  called 
the  "A.E.F.  Gas  Defense  School,"  and  its  site  was  near 
Chaumont,  at  the  Experimental  Field,  later  called  "Han- 
Ion  Field."  During  the  period  of  the  war  over  two  thou- 
sand officers  were  trained  here  in  the  various  aspects  of 
gas  warfare,  including  the  recognition  of  the  various  gases 
used,  the  characteristics  of  German  gas  shell,  the  tactical 
values  of  the  different  gases,  the  means  of  using  gas,  the 
mask  and  its  use,  collective  protection  by  means  of  dugouts, 
and  the  behavior  of  gases  in  the  open  with  respect  to  con- 
ditions of  weather  and  terrain.  In  addition  to  lectures 
there  were  numerous  outdoor  demonstrations,  including 
simulated  gas  attacks  upon  the  men  at  night  in  trenches. 

Two  kinds  of  reports  of  enemy  gas  attacks  used  to  be 
received  at  our  headquarters.  One  kind  is  exemplified  by 
a  report  of  600  gas  shells  fired  by  the  enemy,  with  a  result 
of  300  casualties  among  our  troops.  Another  would  report 
a  bombardment  with  1200  mustard  gas  shells,  with  a  result 
of  two  casualties.  This  astonishing  difference  was  due 
almost  invariably  to  the  difference  in  gas  discipline  and 
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knowledge  of  gas  in  the  two  units.  The  effect  of  the 
training  given  by  the  school  to  the  two  thousand  Ameri- 
can officers  in  changing  the  first  type  of  report  into  the 
second  can  hardly  be   overestimated. 

Experimental  work,  research,  and  testing  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  the  activities  of  the  service.  Enemy 
gas  shells  must  be  opened  and  their  contents  examined  in 
order  to  detect  promptly  any  new  substance  used  by  the 
enemy.  Equipment  arriving  from  the  States  must  be 
tested  for  deterioration  in  transit  and  for  suitability  for 
use  under  field  conditions,  concerning  which  there  was 
necessarily  considerable  ignorance  upon  the  part  of  scien- 
tific workers  and  inventors  in  America.  Range  tables  for 
Livens  projectors  and  Stokes  mortars  must  be  made  or 
corrected,  means  for  more  rapid  transport  of  gas  troop 
equipment  must  be  designed,  constructed,  and  tested,  proof 
firing  of  gas  shell  must  be  conducted,  questions  from  gas 
officers  in  the  field  concerning  the  behavior  of  gases  must 
be  answered,  used  masks  must  be  tested  to  determine  the 
proper  time  of  renewal,  fabrics  resistant  to  mustard  gas 
must  be  bought  under  the  guidance  of  scientific  tests.  This 
work  was  carried  out  at  two  places.  That  involving  difficult 
physical  and  chemical  laboratory  work  took  place  in  a  well 
equipped  laboratory  just  outside  of  Paris.  The  field  work 
together  with  the  examination  of  enemy  material  and 
physiological  and  pathological  work  upon  animals  was  car- 
ried out  at  the  Experimental  Field  near  Chaumont,  where 
the  school  also  was  located.  This  field  consisted  of  over 
fifty  buildings,  including  laboratories,  shell-filling  and 
shell-opening  plants,  animal  hospital,  machine  shop,  bar- 
racks, and  mess  halls  for  500  officers  and  men,  school  audi- 
torium, magazine  buildings  and  storehouses.  There  were 
on  the  average  twenty-five  officers  permanently  engaged 
in  the  work  of  instruction  and  experimentation,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Captain  T.  D.  Stewart,  of  our 
own  Chemistry  Department,  who  had  charge  of  intelligence 
and  reports.     Two  hundred  and  forty  enlisted  men  were 
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required  for  the  work  of  the  field.  An  idea  of  the  activity 
of  the  field  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  eight  trucks 
were  working  all  day  and  sometimes  at  night. 

Certain  important  emergency  operations  were  carried 
out,  such  as  the  filling  of  2000  Livens  drums  with  T.N.T. 
for  use  by  the  Gas  Regiment.  When  the  armistice  was 
signed  we  were  engaged  in  making,  partly  from  opened 
German  gas  shells — a  fact  which  had  in  it  an  element  of 
historic  justice — enough  light  base  plates  for  all  of  the 
Stokes  mortars  used  by  the  regiment.  These  weighed  50 
pounds  as  against  120  pounds  for  the  standard  plate. 

The  final  activity  of  the  service  to  be  mentioned  is  that 
of  supply.  The  equipment  and  ammunition  used  by  the 
Gas  Regiment,  except  as  it  was  material  of  general  issue, 
must  be  obtained  by  the  service.  The  mask  supply  for  the 
entire  army  was  in  the  hands  of  our  service.  Supplies 
required  for  the  experimental  work  were  far  from  insig- 
nificant. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  my  year's 
experience  was  the  contact  with  men  from  various  walks 
of  life,  each  entering  the  service  with  little  or  none  of 
the  prestige  that  belonged  to  him  in  civil  life,  and  standing 
on  his  own  merits  to  a  very  great  extent.  Some  fell  by  the 
way,  unequal  to  the  pressure  or  because  of  excessive  atten- 
tion to  their  own  advancement  rather  than  to  their  tasks. 
The  men  who  succeeded  were  predominantly  men  of  clean, 
honest,  personal  life,  trained  to  think  and  to  work,  and  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  great  work  of  winning  the  war, 
irrespective  of  personal  comfort  or  ambition.  Although 
in  many  instances  unrewarded  by  promotion,  their  true 
worth  was  generally  recognized  by  their  associates. 

These  observations  seem  to  me  to  have  important  im- 
plications concerning  the  ideals  we  should  maintain  for 
university  education.  The  supreme  duty  of  a  university 
is  not  to  teach  trades  but  to  prepare  men  for  leadership. 
That  our  universities  have,  on  the  whole,  done  well  in  this 
respect  is  indicated  by  the  abnormally  large  proportion  of 
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university  men,  from  both  students  and  faculty,  who  were 
called  to  serve  the  country  in  its  great  emergency.  It  is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  very  little  of  the  specific 
information  learned  in  the  university  could  be  applied  by 
these  men  in  their  war  work.  No  one  in  the  Gas  Service, 
for  example,  had  ever  studied  gas  warfare  at  college.  The 
experimental  and  engineering  and  tactical  problems  in- 
volved were  entirely  new,  no  text  books  existed  which 
prescribed  their  solution.  Success  depended  upon  funda- 
mental training,  education  rather  than  instruction.  Ability 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  underlying  principles  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics,  for  example,  was  the  chief 
factor  involved  in  doing  useful  experimental  work.  This 
has  emphasized,  to  me,  the  necessity  of  constant  watchfulness 
lest  we  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  make  our  university 
work  too  "practical,"  in  the  sense  of  teaching  primarily 
facts  which  are  already  known.  The  most  practical  sort 
of  work  in  any  real  emergency  is  work  of  a  pioneer  nature, 
about  which  no  one  knows  anything,  and  which  only  the 
man  trained  to  think  and  to  work  can  ever  hope  to  accom- 
plish. I  feel  sure  that  the  men  here  who  have  had  the  disci- 
pline of  army  life  will,  if  they  face  the  facts  squarely,  scorn 
to  be  coddled  intellectually,  and  be  willing  to  pay  the 
necessary  price  of  hard  work  for  the  only  kind  of  training 
that  is  really  worth  while.  The  state  needs  as  leaders  not 
men  who  have  learned  how  to  perform  standardized  tasks 
but  men  who  are  able  to  show  the  way  to  accomplish  the 
unstandardized  task,  to  cope  with  difficulties  for  whose 
solution  there  are  no  precedents. 

But  in  order  for  the  University  to  furnish  leadership 
it  is  also  necessary  that  its  training  shall  be  such  as  to  add 
to  the  capacity  for  leadership  the  moral  purpose  of  unselfish 
service.  It  is  not  the  business  of  university  graduates  to 
make  money.  It  is  their  business  to  do  in  time  of  peace 
what  nearly  everyone  did  in  time  of  war,  to  work  faith- 
fully and  unselfishly  in  service  of  the  state,  of  the  nation 
and  of  humanity. 
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PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS    OF 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT* 


Victor  H.  Metcalfe 


There  is  no  man  in  the  United  States  who  stood  higher 
in  the  affections  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  than  President 
Wheeler,  and  there  is  no  university  in  the  United  States 
for  which  he  had  a  higher  regard  than  the  University  of 
California. 

It  is  befitting,  therefore,  that  memorial  exercises  should 
be  held  by  the  University  which  he  held  in  such  high 
esteem,  and  to  whose  advancement  and  standing  in  the 
educational  world  he,  in  part,  contributed. 

No  man  ever  entered  public  life  with  higher  ideals  than 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  no  man  ever  accomplished  more  for 
the  good  of  his  country  than  he.  Called  to  the  presidency 
while  the  nation  was  mourning  for  its  martyred  president, 
he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office 
a  mind  enriched  and  ennobled  by  years  of  constant,  faith- 
ful, and  intelligent  study,  a  wonderful  memory,  and  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  that  was  of  vital  moment 
to  him  and  the  American  people. 

He  was  a  prodigious  worker  and  always  said  that  "No 
man  could  be  a  good  citizen  who  was  not  brought  up  to 
work."  He  was  the  fairest  fighter  I  ever  knew,  and  he 
always  respected  a  conscientious  and  fearless  opponent. 
My  first  discussion  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  public  matters 

*  An    address    delivered   at   the    Roosevelt   Memorial   Meeting    in 
Harmon  Gymnasium,  Sunday,  February  9,  1919. 
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was  when  reciprocity  with  Cuba  was  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  asked  me  to  call 
at  the  White  House.  I  did  so  and  explained  to  him  why  I 
could  not  support  the  measure.  When  I  had  finished  my 
explanation,  he  said :  ' '  Mr.  Metcalfe,  you  cannot  do  any- 
thing else,  and  I  want  to  shake  your  hand.  I,  however, 
must  stand  by  this  measure;  it  is  an  inheritance  from  the 
McKinley  administration,  and  when  I  took  office  I  promised 
the  American  people  that  I  would  support  all  of  President 
McKinley 's  policies. ' ' 

I  saw  much  of  him  after  this  interview,  and  on  July  1, 
1904,  became  a  member  of  his  cabinet.  Two  cabinet  meet- 
ings were  held  each  week,  and  while  at  many  of  the  meet- 
ings we  simply  discussed  routine  matters,  yet  at  some  of 
the  meetings  matters  of  vital  moment  and  of  world  interest 
came  up  for  discussion  and  consideration.  The  relations 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
were  of  the  most  intimate  character  and  he  never  hesitated 
to  ask  them  for  their  aid  and  advice.  He  did  not  have  that 
pride  of  opinion  that  many  men  have  and  if  he  felt  that  he 
was  wrong  he  was  the  quickest  man  to  change  that  I  ever  saw. 

He  believed  in  the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  accord- 
ing to  his  own  belief,  and,  when  protest  was  made  against 
the  appointment  of  one  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet  on 
religious  grounds,  said  that  in  making  appointment  to  office 
the  sole  considerations  influencing  him  were  fitness,  char- 
acter, ability  and  the  public  good ;  that  he  had  in  his  cabinet 
Catholic,  Jew,  and  Protestant,  and  that  he  had  no  patience 
with,  or  respect  for,  the  man  who  was  suspicious  of  his 
friend's  or  neighbor's  religious  belief;  that  he  stood  for 
Americanism  and  that  true  Americanism  meant  unity  of 
the  nation,  without  regard  to  the  lands  from  which  our 
fathers  came,  without  regard  to  differences  in  religion,  and 
without  regard  to  the  different  sections  of  the  country  in 
which  one  lived. 

He,  of  course,  had  his  enemies,  but  no  man  who  is  worth 
his  salt  has  no  enemies.    He  was  a  man  absolutely  without 
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fear,  ever  ready  to  risk  his  life,  and  possessing  every  form 
of  personal  bravery.  When  struck  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
bullet  of  the  cowardly  assassin,  he  disregarded  the  advice 
of  the  physicians  and  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
went  to  the  auditorium  and  addressed  a  large  gathering 
of  citizens  for  over  an  hour,  and  then  went  to  the  hospital. 
The  bullet  he  carried  in  his  right  breast  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

He  approached  every  public  question  with  an  open 
mind.  The  sole  question  with  him  was  "Is  it  right?"  and 
if  he  felt  that  the  matter  was  right  he  stood  for  it,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  was  popular  or  unpopular,  and  regardless 
also  of  the  consequences  to  himself.  "Fear  God,  and  take 
your  own  part,"  was  his  advice  to  all,  and  while  a  strong 
advocate  of  preparedness  he  did  more  for  peace  and  the 
preservation  of  peace  than  any  other  man  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  He  ahrays  fought  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  right,  and  he  always  fought  to  win.  On  January  27, 
1907,  shortly  after  I  took  charge  of  the  Navy  Department, 
he  wrote  to  me  as  follows : 

I  hope  we  can  pass  the.  navy  bills  through  the  House  this  year. 
Make  the  stiffest  kind  of  a  fight  to  put  them  through  the  Senate. 
Fight  to  the  last  gasp  and  without  any  compromise.  We  want  two 
battleships  without  fail,  and  we  want  them  this  session  without  fail. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  got  the  battleships,  as  also 
ten  destroyers,  eight  submarines,  and  two  fuel  ships. 

His  genius  never  was  short-sighted,  and  he  seemed  to 
know  intuitively  just  the  right  time  to  commence  a  fight. 
For  generations  the  American  people  had  urged  the  build- 
ing of  a  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific. 
Treaties  had  to  be  modified,  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
overcome ;  yet  the  treaties  were  modified,  the  obstacles  over- 
come, and  Roosevelt  built  the  Panama  Canal.  Colombia 
declared  war  on  Panama.  Roosevelt  sent  the  marines  to 
the  canal  zone,  and  there  was  no  war. 

The  Venezuelans  owed  the  Germans,  the  English,  and 
the  Italians  large  sums  of  money,  which  they  had  put  off 
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paying.  Germany  and  England,  on  December  8,  1901,  sent 
their  battleships  and  established  what  they  called  a  pacific 
blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports.  Secretary  Hay  strongly  pro- 
tested against  this  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Ger- 
many and  England  answered  this  protest  on  December  8, 
1902,  by  severing  diplomatic  relations  with  Venezuela. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  at  stake.  England  was  will- 
ing to  arbitrate,  but  Germany  would  not  arbitrate.  It  was 
then  that  Roosevelt  took  charge  of  matters.  He  sent  for 
the  German  ambassador  and  told  him  that  unless  Germany, 
within  ten  days,  consented  to  arbitrate,  the  American  fleet 
under  Admiral  Dewey  would  be  sent  to  the  Venezuelan 
coast.  The  German  ambassador  protested  vehemently,  say- 
ing that  the  kaiser  having  once  refused  to  arbitrate  could 
not  now  change  his  mind.  Several  days  passed  and  nothing 
was  done.  The  ambassador  then  called  again  on  the 
president,  but  said  nothing  of  the  Venezuelan  matter. 
When  he  got  up  to  leave  the  White  House,  President  Roose- 
velt asked  him  about  it.  He  said  that  he  had  received  no 
answer  from  his  government. 

President  Roosevelt  then  told  him  that  orders  would  be 
given  to  Admiral  Dewey  to  sail  a  day  earlier.  The  ambas- 
sador again  protested,  but  he  was  met  with  the  Roosevelt 
smile,  and  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours  he  returned  to  the 
White  House  and  said  that  the  kaiser  would  now  arbitrate 
and  that  he  wanted  President  Roosevelt  to  act  as  the  arbi- 
trator. 

Japan  and  Russia  were  in  deadly  strife.  It  was  hands 
off  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  President  Roosevelt 
intervened,  and  peace  was  brought  about  between  Japan 
and  Russia. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  China  were 
strained,  and  a  boycott  was  declared  against  American 
goods.  President  Roosevelt  directed  our  consuls  and  min- 
ister in  China  to  do  what  the  law  required  them  to  do, 
namely,  personally  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  status  of 
every  Chinaman  applying  for  admission  into  the  United 
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States  before  issuing  the  certificate;  and  the  Chinese  dif- 
ficulty was  adjusted. 

China  was  to  pay  over  twenty  million  dollars  to  the 
United  States  as  indemnity  for  the  Boxer  revolution. 
President  Roosevelt  strongly  urged  and  recommended  that 
all  of  the  money  over  and  above  the  actual  expenses  of  the 
United  States  be  remitted  to  China.  Congress  acted  upon 
his  recommendation  and  over  eight  million  dollars  was 
remitted  to  China,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  money  so 
remitted  has  been  expended  by  the  Chinese  government 
in  sending  Chinese  students  to  the  United  States  to  be 
educated  in  our  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning. 

He  brought  about  what  is  called  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  between  this  country  and  Japan,  an  agreement 
under  which  no  Japanese  is  admitted  to  the  United  States 
without  a  passport  from  his  own  government.  This  agree- 
ment has  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  violated  by  Japan, 
for  she  regards  an  agreement,  oral  or  written,  the  same  as 
a  treaty  and  she  regards  a  treaty  not  as  a  "scrap  of  paper" 
but  as  the  most  sacred  of  national  obligations.  And  right 
here,  permit  me  to  say,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  known, 
that  great  credit  is  due  to  Eugene  Schmitz,  former  mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  for  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by 
him  in  the  bringing  about  of  this  friendly  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  had  a  high  regard  for  California  and 
Californians,  and  often  spoke  feelingly  of  the  splendid 
reception  accorded  him  when  he  first  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco. When  he  wanted  a  man  as  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  he  selected  Franklin  K.  Lane  of 
San  Francisco;  when  he  wanted  an  assistant  secretary  of 
commerce  and  labor,  he  selected  William  R.  Wheeler,  of 
San  Francisco;  when  he  wanted  a  director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  he  selected  Frank  A.  Leach,  of  Oakland ;  when 
he  wanted  an  engineer  for  the  Panama  Canal  Commission, 
he  selected  C.  E.  Grunsky  of  San  Francisco;  and  I  may 
now  say  that  when  he  wanted  a  lawyer  of  ability  to  serve 
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on  the  Isthmian  Commission  he  tendered  the  position  to 
Judge  John  A.  Garber,  of  Berkeley.  Judge  Garber,  on 
account  of  declining  health,  was  compelled  to  decline  the 
appointment,  but  he  often  said  that  he  regarded  the  offer 
as  the  greatest  compliment  that  had  ever  been  paid  to  him. 

And  so  I  might  go  on,  citing  many  things  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  did  for  the  good  of  his  country,  for  the  better- 
ment of  conditions,  and  the  uplift  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  nation.  He  offered  his  services  to  his  country  in 
the  Spanish-American  war,  and  they  were  accepted.  He 
offered  his  services  to  his  country  in  the  war  with  Germany. 
The  offer  was  declined.  His  four  sons,  however,  went  to 
the  front,  and  his  daughter  Ethel,  with  her  husband,  Dr. 
Derby,  went  to  France,  where  she  served  for  a  while  in 
American  hospitals.  One  of  his  sons  gave  up  his  life;  two 
were  badty  wounded,  and  all  four  were  decorated  for 
bravery,  three  receiving  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  one  the 
English  Military  Cross.  He  dearly  loved  his  sons,  but  he 
also  loved  his  country,  and  like  many  other  American 
fathers  and  mothers,  gave  the  sons  he  loved  to  the  defense 
of  the  country  he  loved. 

You  may  apply  all  that  is  best  in  Victor  Hugo's  eulogy 
of  Louis  Philippe  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  then  fall  far 
short  of  doing  him  justice.  He  was,  as  President  Wheeler 
has  so  often  said,  a  splendid  American.  He  had  a  deep 
love  for  his  country,  for  his  home,  and  for  all  that  was 
good,  and  hated  shams  and  all  that  was  mean  and  vile.  In 
him  more  than  in  any  other  American,  were  to  be  found 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  so  aptly  described  by 
the  poet: 

The  monarch  mind,  the  mystery  of  commanding, 

The  art  poetic  of  weaving,  welding,  molding,  blending 

The  hearts  of  thousands  till  they  beat  as  one. 

He  was  of  heroic  mold,  a  lofty  and  original  figure,  a 
man  among  men,  and  the  most  dominating  character  as 
also  the  most  dominating  factor  for  good  in  our  American 
life.  We  loved  him,  and  we  miss  him,  and  he  will  live  for 
generations  to  come  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
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NEW  GODS  FOR  OLD* 


"William  Chislett,  Jr. 


As  one  reads  the  concluding  sentence  of  Miss  Harriet 
Manning  Blake's  Classic  Myth  in  the  Poetic  Drama  of  the 
Age  of  Elizabeth,  a  sentence  in  which  she  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  great  drama  on  classic  myth  may  yet  be 
written,  one  may  recall  with  concern  Thomas  Hardy's 
dismissal  of  all  ancient  mythologies  from  his  Dynasts. 
"The  wide  prevalence  of  the  monistic  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse," says  he  in  his  Preface,  1904,  "forbade,  in  this 
twentieth  century,  the  importation  of  divine  personages 
from  any  antique  mythology  as  ready-made  sources  or 
channels  of  Causation,  even  in  verse,  and  excluded  the 
celestial  machinery  of,  say,  Paradise  Lost,  as  peremptorily 
as  that  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Eddas."  In  their  stead  he 
employs  "phantasmal  Intelligences,"  chosen,  he  puts  it, 
"with  a  single  view  to  the  modern  expression  of  a  modern 
outlook,  and  in  frank  divergence  from  classical  and  other 
dramatic  precedent  which  ruled  the  ancient  voicings  of 
ancient  themes." 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  early  nineteenth 
a  lonelier  figure  than  Mr.  Hardy  was  also  banishing  old 
gods,  only  to  substitute  new.  Mr.  Hardy  has  dispensed 
with  the  old  gods,  or  any  gods,  save  only  the  Will,  as 
unscientific;  William  Blake  parted  with  the  old  because, 

*  E«ad  by  title  before  the  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  1918. 
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to  him,  they  were  scientific.  To  hiin  ancient  Greeks  and 
modern  rationalists  were  of  like  breed:  both  put  reason 
before  feeling,  memory  before  inspiration.  "We  do  not 
want  either  Greek  or  Roman  models  if  we  are  but  just 
and  true  to  our  own  Imaginations,  those  Worlds  of  Eternity 
in  which  we  shall  live  forever,  in  Jesus  our  Lord, ' '  he  cries 
in  one  place.1  "The  Classics!  it  is  the  classics,  and  not 
Goths  nor  monks  that  desolate  Europe  with  wars,"  he  adds 
in  another.2  "Grecian  is  Mathematic  Form:  Gothic  is 
Living  Form.  Mathematic  Form  is  eternal  in  the  Reason- 
ing Memory:  Living  Form  is  Eternal  Existence,"  he 
declares  in  a  third.3 

For  all  that  mattered  to  Blake  was  spirit.  A  great 
inner  drama  unfolded  forever  before  him.  He  gazed  with 
wonder,  and  came  to  regard  poetical  imagination,  his  own 
genius,  as  superb,  supreme,  identical  with  Christ  and  with 
God.  He  wrote  down  and  painted  his  visions.  At  least 
some  of  them  took  definite  form;  others  remained,  except 
to  him  (who  saw  all  of  them  so  clearly !) ,  undefined.  Scores 
of  beings,  all  vivid  to  him,  are  names  only  to  us.  In  ten 
years  of  "seeing"  Blake  had  framed  a  mythology  of  his 
own,  "as  tangled  and  interdependent  a  system  of  theology," 
savs  Mr.  Chesterton,4  ' '  as  the  Catholic  Church  has  accumu- 
lated  in  two  thousand."  "Trembling,"  says  Blake  him- 
self,5 

Trembling  I  sit  day  and  night;  my  friends  are  astonish 'd  at  me, 
Yet  they  forgive  my  wanderings,  I  rest  not  from  my  great  task, 
To  open  the  Eternal  Worlds,  to  open  the  immortal  Eyes 
Of  man  inwards  into  the  Worlds  of  Thought,  into  Eternity, 
Ever  expanding  in  the  Bosom  of  God  the  Human  Imagination. 

True,  his  friends  forgive  him !  Yet  the  influence  of  his 
mythology  of  the  "brain  of  man"6  on  even  such  friends 

i  Preface  to  Milton. 

2  On  Homer's  Poetry. 

3  On  Virgil. 

*  William  Blake,  p.  156. 

5  Jerusalem. 

6  F.  E.  Pierce.    Selections  from  the  Symbolical  Poems  of  William 
Blake,  1915,  p.  viii. 
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as  Swinburne,  Yeats,  and  Synions  is  slight.  Commentators 
armed  with  inspiration  and  reason  cannot  completely 
unravel  his  system.  Yet  with  the  example  he  sets  of  a 
new  mythology;  with  devil  plays,  witch  plays,  Arthurian 
legends,  Norse  tales,  ghost  stories,  and  Christian  dogma 
behind  and  around  him;  with  Yeats  and  the  Celtic  school 
and  their  mythology;  with  Wells  and  Dreiser  and  their 
supernatural  science;  with  Butler's  mythology  of  the 
unborn;  with  Ezra  Pond  pursuing  things  Chinese,  with 
Tagore  popularizing  Hindoo  story,  with  the  anthropologists 
featuring  primitive  literatures,  with  Foote  and  Cachnan 
putting  American  folk-lore  into  music,  and  with  freshmen 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  defending  that  form  of 
American  music  brought  to  us  by  our  African  forbears, 
one  wonders,  at  times,  what  the  fate  of  classical  mythology 
will  be. 

And  speaking  of  Yeats,  one  must  pause  long  enough  to 
note  what  he  says,  as  only  he  can,  of  Blake  and  his  myth- 
ology. Blake,  he  observes  in  his  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil, 
Blake  "was  a  man  crying  out  for  a  new  mythology,  and 
trying  to  make  one  because  he  could  not  find  one  to  his 
hand.  Had  he  been  a  Catholic  of  Dante's  time  he  would 
have  been  content  with  Mary  and  the  angels;  or  had  he 
been  a  scholar  of  our  time  he  would  have  taken  his  symbols 
where  Wagner  took  his,  from  Norse  mythology;  or  have 
followed,  with  the  help  of  Professor  Rhys,  that  pathway 
into  Welsh  mythology  which  he  found  in  Jerusalem  or 
have  gone  to  Ireland — and  he  was  probably  an  Irishman — 
and  chosen  for  his  symbols  the  sacred  mountains,  along 
whose  sides  the  peasant  still  sees  enchanted  fires,  and  the 
divinities  which  have  not  faded  from  the  belief,  if  they 
have  faded  from  the  prayers,  of  simple  hearts." 

For  this  passage — though  long  in  quotation — is  perti- 
nent to  our  purposes  here,  its  only  errors  being  that,  as 
Mr.  Symons  has  sufficiently  shown  in  his  book,  Blake  was 
not  an  Irishman,  and  second,  that,  when  an  Irishman  did 
arise,  an  Irishman  likewise  seeking  a  new  mythology,  he 
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did  not  find  it  on  the  sacred  slopes  of  Celtdom,  but  beyond 
the  sands  of  Nineveh ;  except,  of  course,  that  that  Irishman 
is  not  a  scholar,  but  an  aristocrat,  a  soldier,  and  an  author 
who  disapproves  of  commercialized  drama  and  hard,  plod- 
ding art.  "Genius,"  says  he,  "is  the  infinite  capacity  for 
not  taking  pains." 

And  therewith  Lord  Dunsany,  the  greatest  myth-maker 
of  our  time,  is  at  once  at  one  with  Blake  and  Yeats.  ' '  Dun- 
sany 's  two  greatest  analogies  are  perhaps  Maeterlinck  and 
William  Blake — that  strange,  half-mad  Blake  who  wan- 
dered in  heaven  and  hell,  writing  prophetic  books,  pictur- 
ing them  marvelously;  like  Dunsany,  creating  new  gods, 
naming  them  strange  names,"  writes  Edna  Garrett  Boyd.7 
There  is,  indeed,  in  all  these  men  the  same  conviction,  and 
its  repeated  assertion,  of  the  immense  superiority  of  in- 
stinct over  reason.  "Instinct  is  swift  and  unconscious," 
says  Dunsany,  "while  Reason  is  plodding  and  slow. . . .  An 
artist 's  message  is  from  instinct  to  sympathy . . .  This  age 
has  become  a  schoolroom,  and  nasty  exact  little  facts  hem 
us  round,  leaving  no  room  for  wonder.  . . .  Our  slow  per- 
ceptions and  toilsome  reasoning  can  never  keep  pace  with 
any  work  of  art,  and  if  I  could  tell  you  for  certain  the 
exact  sources  of  The  Gods  of  the  Mountain  I  could  tell  you 
from  what  storms  and  out  of  what  countries  comes  every 
drop  of  the  spring  that  is  laughing  out  of  the  hill."  "Yet 
take  my  Gods  of  the  Mountain,"  he  says  of  his  favorite 
play.  "Some  beggars,  being  hard  up,  pretend  to  be  gods. 
Then  they  get  all  they  want.  But  Destiny,  Nemesis,  the 
Gods,  punish  them  by  turning  them  into  the  very  idols 
they  desired  to  be."8 

But  "I  am  not  trying  to  teach  anybody  anything,"  he 
hastens  to  add.  If  so,  how  different  his  purpose  from 
Blake's,  whose  prophetical  books  are  a  new  Christianity! 
Yet  "I  want,"  says  Dunsany  elsewhere,  "I  want  to  write 


"Lord  Dunsany,  Dreamer.     The  Forum,  vol.  57,  1917,  p.  501. 

s  See  Dunsany 's  letters  to  Stuart  Walker  in  Bierstadt's  Dunsany 
the  Dramatist. 
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about  men  and  women  and  the  great  forces  that  have  been 
with  them  from  their  cradles  up,  ('to  know  mankind  as 
others  know  men,'  as  he  says  of  the  poet's  mission  in 
another  place) — forces  that  the  ages  have  neither  aged  nor 
weakened. ' '  After  this  declaration  how  extraordinary  that 
Mr.  Bierstadt  should  say,  "His  place  is  that  of  pure 
abstract  thought,  devoid  of  emotion,  and  so  neither  in  his 
gods  nor  in  the  world  they  rule  do  we  find  a  trace  of  pas- 
sion, human  or  divine.  It  is  this  that  sets  his  work  apart 
from  the  lives  of  men,  and  it  is  this  that  is  his  greatest 
limitation."  Yet  one  need  only  refer  the  critic  to  Chu-Bu 
and  Sheemish,  in  The  Book  of  Wonder,  for  about  as  funny 
human  gods  as  the  world  has  had  since  Lucian  and  Disraeli. 
And  Miss  Boyd,  though  appreciating  Dunsany  greatly,  and 
writing  of  him  eloquently,  feels  the  infinite  littleness  of 
man  in  his  scheme,  the  impotency  of  his  gods,  his  sophisti- 
cation, his  lack  of  sunny  humor,  his  sardonic  irony.  Mr. 
Vale  is  nearer  when  he  writes,9 ' '  Lord  Dunsany  has  a  predi- 
lection for  the  gods. . . .  No  man  is  more  competent  to  take 
these  Elder  Brothers  by  the  hand  and  establish  them  in  a 
new  mythology,  in  which  shall  be  symbolized  the  strivings, 
the  passions,  the  illusions  and  disillusionments  of  the  human 
race,  now  consciously  growing  old  and  a  little  world-weary. 
. . .  He  is  at  once  a  poet,  playwright,  philosopher,  satirist 
and  symbolist."  And  Mr.  Morris10  is  nearer  still  when  he 
finds  that  "Dunsany  portrays  the  combat  of  man  with  the 
gods,  the  creations  of  his  own  ignorance,  for  the  gods  are 
merely  the  symbolic  expression  of  man's  lack  of  control 
over  his  experience,  and  with  time  the  destroyer,  the 
illustrations  of  man's  ultimate  futility." 

But  why  ultimate  futility?  Dunsany 's  chief  purpose 
in  living  and  writing  is  not  to  destroy  man's  faith,  but  to 
dream  in  peace,  to  fight  in  war,  and  to  evoke  beauty  always. 
"The  River  of  Myth,"  he  wrote  in  1908,  "which  becomes 
one  with  the  Waters  of  Fable  in  the  desert  outside  the  city, 

o  Lord  Dunsany 's  Gods.     The  Forum,  vol.  51,  1914,  p.  790. 
io  The  Celtic  Dawn,  p.  143. 
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floats  under  a  gate  of  pure  gold,  rejoicing,  and  under  many 
arches  fantastically  carven  that  are  one  with  either 
bank."11  "I  don't  know  that  my  fellow-officers  know  that 
I  write,  and  all  European  soils  are  so  harassed  by  war  that 
nothing  grows  there  but  death,"  he  observed  in  1916  to 
Stuart  Walker.  And  in  the  Preface  to  The  Last  Book  of 
Wonder  of  the  same  year,  he  says  the  war  "comes  to  this, 
that  though  we  are  all  killed  there  will  be  song  again,  but 
if  we  were  to  submit  and  so  survive  there  could  be  neither 
songs  nor  dreams,  nor  any  joyous  free  things  any  more." 
Futility  here  would  seem  to  be  only  futility  if  the  enemy 
won.  And  Dunsany  is  earnest  enough  about  war  to  com- 
pose a  war  poem.    Here  it  is  :12 

The  great  guns  of  England,  they  listen  mile  on  mile 
To  the  boasts  of  a  broken  War-Lord;   they  lift  their  throats 
and  smile; 

But  the  old  woods  are  fallen 
For  a  while. 

The  old  woods  are  fallen;   yet  they  will  come  again, 
They  will  come  back  some  springtime  with  the  warm  winds  and 
the  rain, 

For  Nature  guardeth  her  children, 
Never  in  vain. 

They  will  come  back  some  season ;  it  may  be  a  hundred  years ; 
It  is  all  one  to  Nature  with  the  centuries  that  are  hers; 
She  shall  bring  back  her  children 
And  dry  their  tears. 

But  the  tears  of  a  would-be  War -Lord  shall  never  cease  to  flow, 
He  shall  weep  for  the  poisoned  armies  whenever  the  gas-winds 
blow, 

He  shall  always  weep  for  his  widows, 
And  all  Hell  shall  know. 

The  tears  of  a  pitiless  Kaiser,  shallow  they'll  flow  and  wide, 
Wide  as  the  desolation  made  by  his  silly  pride 
When  he  slaughtered  a  little  people 
To  stab  France  in  her  side. 


"  The  Sword  of  Welleran,  p.  55. 
12  The  Living  Age,  vol.  293,  1917,  p. 


258. 
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Over  the  ragged  cinders  they  shall  flow  on  and  on 
With  the  listless  falling  of  streams  that  find  not  oblivion, 
For  ages  and  ages  of  years 

Till  the  last  star  is  gone. 

But  to  return  from  war  to  dreams,  here  uprises  on  our 
ken  another  artist  for  wonder's  sake.  And  that  he  may 
play  at  will  with  his  fancies  he  dreams  his  dreams  at  the 
edge  of  Time.  "Of  pure  poetry,"  says  Dunsany  in  his 
Introduction  to  Songs  of  the  Fields  by  Francis  Ledwidge, 
"Of  pure  poetry  there  are  two  kinds,  that  which  mirrors 
the  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  our  bodies  are,  and 
that  which  builds  the  more  mysterious  kingdoms  where 
geography  ends  and  fairyland  begins,  with  gods  and  heroes 
at  war,  and  sirens  singing  still  and  Alph  going  down  to 
the  darkness  of  Xanadu.  Mr.  Ledwidge  gives  us  the  first 
kind."  Needless  to  add,  Dunsany  himself  joins  Coleridge 
in  affording  us  the  second — in  prose,  it  is  true,  but  in  prose 
of  the  most  poetical  beauty. 

Dunsany 's  is  a  land  of  dreams,  we  have  said,  on  the 
edge  of  Time.  Mine  is  a  world,  thinks  he,  neither  the 
Restoration  's  land  of  cuckoldry  nor  Oscar  Wilde 's  London 
drawing-rooms,  but  a  land  in  which  I  can  wander  at  will, 
with  no  sex,  politics,  Christians,  or  heathens  to  distract  me 
or  to  scandalize  others.  Good,  in  theory;  but  in  practice, 
with  none  of  these  human  bones  of  contention,  he  must 
substitute  other  passions,  if,  as  is  inevitable  with  him, 
Imagination  is  to  reign.  The  new  gods  being  dead,  he  re- 
vives some  old !  ' '  Before  there  stood  gods  upon  Olympus, 
or  ever  Allah  was  Allah,"  says  he  in  The  Gods  of  Pegana, 
"had  wrought  and  rested  Mana-Yood-Sushai. "  How  very 
recent  Greece  and  Rome  seem  when  Dunsany  and  Blake 
dream!  Men  are  but  specks  far  down  in  an  unrealized 
present.  It  is  as  when  Professor  Breasted  speaks  of  Egypt. 
And  with  a  whole  new  pantheon  out  of  the  Void,  Dunsany 
becomes,  in  spite  of  himself,  moral,  and  contributes  to  men, 
in  spite  of  himself,  his  reading  of  life. 

To  all  men,  that  is  to  say,  who  plod  slowly  after  reason 
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— to  all  men,  let  us  add,  but  to  Mr.  Yeats,  to  whom  Dun- 
sany's  appeal  by  instinct  is  swift  and  unconscious.  "So 
strange,"  says  Yeats  dreamily,  in  his  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Dunsany,  "so  strange  is  the  pleasure  they 
give,  so  hard  to  analyze  and  describe,  I  do  not  know  why 
these  stories  and  plays  delight  me.  Now  they  set  me  to 
thinking  of  some  old  Irish  jewel  covered  with  Indian 
arabesques  that  hangs  in  a  friend's  hall,  now  of  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice,  now  of  cloud  palaces  in  the  sundown;  but  more 
often  still  of  a  strange  country  or  state  of  the  soul  that 
once  for  a  few  weeks  I  entered  in  deep  sleep  and  after 
lost  and  have  ever  mourned  and  desired." 

But  what  does  Dunsany  mean  to  persons  not  mystics 
or  dreamers?  I  have  known  such  to  debate  the  question 
with  zeal.  The  Lonely  Idol  (in  Fifty-one  Tales)  affords 
an  answer,  I  fancy.  Dunsany  has  a  little  outlandish  god 
to  whom  no  one  longer  prays,  so  he  prays  to  him,  pitying 
his  fallen  state;  yet  earnestly  beseeching  him  no  longer 
to  be  the  friend  of  Time,  that  enemy  of  Beauty,  but  to  "let 
lovely  things  live  on  for  the  sake  of  our  tears. ' '  Through- 
out his  work  he  insinuates  this  paradox,  that  the  gods  are 
not,  yet  that  all  the  gods  are,  and  if  not  prayed  to,  or 
found  out  to  be  powerless  and  futile  in  the  face  of  the 
greater  gods,  or  Space  and  Time,  will  ruthlessly  destroy  us. 
When  Uldoon  (in  Time  mid  the  Gods)  learned  the  secret  of 
the  gods  he  returned  to  his  people,  and  they  said : 

"  'Hast  thou  found  the  secret  of  the  gods?' 

' '  And  he  answered : 

"  '  I  have  found  it,  and  the  secret  of  the  gods  is  this : — 

"Zyni  Moe,  the  small  snake,  seeing  the  figure  and  the 
shadow  of  a  man  between  him  and  the  cool  river,  raised  his 
head  and  struck  once.  And  the  gods  are  pleased  with  Zyni 
Moe,  and  have  called  him  the  Protector  of  the  Secret  of  the 
gods.'  " 

So  too  with  the  prophet  Ord.  Ord  discovers  that  Fate 
and  chance  are  above  the  gods,  so  is  deprived  of  all  his 
earthly  goods  and  turned  into  the  South  Wind.    Some  day, 
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though,  he  may  penetrate  the  ice  of  the  north  and  enter  the 
gods'  last  dwelling-place,  whereupon  Fate  and  Chance  will 
sweep  the  gods  away. 

But  what  of  Mana-Yood-Sushai,  who  created  lesser  gods, 
then  slept  while  they  made  worlds  for  play?  Answers 
Dunsany,  "But  at  the  Last  will  Mana-Yood-Sushai  forget 
to  rest,  and  will  make  again  new  gods  and  new  worlds,  and 
will  destroy  the  gods  whom  he  hath  made. 

"And  the  gods  and  the  worlds  shall  depart,  and  then 
shall  be  only  Mana-Yood-Sushai Then  shall  Mana-Yood- 
Sushai  be  all  alone,  with  neither  Death  nor  Time,  and  never 
the  hours,  singing  in  his  ears,  nor  the  swish  of  passing 
lives."  Then,  but  then  only,  shall  Destiny  move  him  to 
create  anew. 

But  what  of  us  who  live  before  that  End,  and  what  of 
the  gods?  That  Destiny  and  God  are;  but  that  the  little 
gods  are  Evil  and  Good,  and  that  Evil  must  be  most  often 
besought,  lest  it  destroy  Good,  which  is  Beauty.  Once 
make  a  god  of  anything,  ugly  or  beautiful,  you  make  an 
idol  of  it  soon  and  turn  it  into  stone.  Identify  yourself 
with  it  and  you  become  a  stone.  Make  no  god  of  Beauty : 
woo  it  instead  and  behold  it :  render  it  indestructible, 
unfathomable,  unbounded ! 

But  what  of  the  effect  of  Dunsany 's  new  mythology,  and 
Blake's  and  Hardy's  and  others',  on  classical  mythology? 
The  answer  is  too  obvious  to  write  a  paper  about,  if  the 
real  purpose  of  the  present  were  not  something  else, — 
namely  an  excuse  for  enthusiasm  for  Dunsany.  The  answer 
to  our  question,  however,  is  no  more  than  that  there  is  room 
for  both,  and  that  classical  mythology  goes  on  as  of  yore, 
restricted,  it  is  true,  in  a  realistic  age,  as  it  was  tempered 
before  in  the  age  of  Donne. 

For  if  Bridges  and  "Watson,  with  their  classical  bias,  be 
called  survivals  of  the  Victorian  age,  if  Stephen  Phillips 
be  dead,  at  least  Abercrombie,  Hewlett,  and  Phillpotts  are 
much  alive,  and  making  their  respective  uses  of  classic 
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myth.  In  America,  Cawein  was  full  of  it,  and  Woodberry, 
Ledoux,  and  Robinson  are  yet,  while  Carman  and  Bynner 
by  no  means  exclude  it. 

Or  to  bring  matters  close  to  date,  let  any  reader  turn 
to  the  anthologies  of  Georgian  Poetry,  1911-15,  or  to 
Braithwaite  's  yearly  selections,  and  find,  amidst  imagism 
and  vers  libre  and  all  else  modern,  such  poems  as  T.  Sturge 
Moore's  A  Sicilian  Idyl,  De  la  Mare's  Alexander,  Sara 
Teasdale  's  Sappho,  George  Sterling 's  The  Hunting  of  Dion, 
Amelia  Burr's  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  and  Lewis  Parke  Chamber- 
layne's  Leaves  from  the  Anthology. 

New  mythologies  have  arisen,  and  more  will  conceivably 
follow,  but  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  endure.  Our 
expanding  literatures  have  room  for  all,  and  the  battles 
of  the  classicists,  the  romanticists,  the  realists,  the  retro- 
gressives  and  the  modernists  will  end  in  a  catholicity  of 
taste  that  will  continue  to  appear  anarchy  to  conservatives 
and  democracy  to  liberals.  Individuals  will  form  new 
mythologies;  moderates  and  classicists  will  follow  the  old. 
And  I  have  yet  to  see  an  individualist,  even,  quite  free  of 
our  common  literary  heritage.  Blake  wasn't,  nor  are 
Hardy  and  Dunsany. 
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PRESIDENT'S  CHARTER  DAY  REMARKS* 


Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 


The  fifty-first  anniversary  of  the  charter  whereby  this 
institution  is  made  the  State  University  of  California  is 
celebrated  today  under  the  auspices  and  by  the  hands  of  its 
alumni.  For  fifty  years  they  have  waited,  as  it  were,  for  the 
attainment  of  their  majority  and  now  with  the  opening  of 
their  sixth  decade,  by  official  action  of  the  state,  they  are 
frankly  recognized  as  participating  in  the  government  of 
the  University, — their  president  being  from  this  time  for- 
ward made,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ing Board.  This  act  alone  is  enough  to  stamp  this  fifty-first 
anniversary  as  a  red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  means  that  those  who  are  the  children  of  the 
household,  who  know  it  best  inwardly  and  love  it  with 
warmest  devotion,  are  to  have  their  point  of  view  hencefor- 
ward taken  into  full  official  account.  There  have  been  all 
through  the  history  of  the  institution  men  enough  who  have 
carried  with  them  the  student  spirit,  but  now  we  have  one 
who  in  his  body  and  person  represents  the  various  and 
peculiar  interests  of  the  graduates  as  a  mass.  The  men  who 
shall  from  time  to  time  assume  this  duty  have  laid  upon 
them  a  high  and  noble  office,  rich  in  opportunity  and  heavy 
with  obligation.  Mr.  Creed,  I  congratulate  you.  You  look 
fit  for  your  task.  May  you  be  first  of  an  honorable  and 
helpful  succession. 

*  At  the  fifty-first  Charter  Day  exercises,  March  22,  1919. 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  University  Charter  Day  was 
a  student  festival.  Then  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
faculty.  Now  it  comes  back,  at  least  halfway,  into  the 
hands  of  the  alumni.  An  intimation  of  its  natural  bent 
has  long  since  been  shaping  itself  in  the  increasing  success 
of  the  alumni  banquets  held  here  at  home,  as  well  as  here 
and  there  throughout  the  world. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  University  has  been  always 
in  part  dependent  on  private  generosity  for  its  main- 
tenance ;  and  Charter  Day  as  a  feast  of  loyalty  has  in 
recent  years  been  associated  with  the  bringing  of  gifts. 
In  accordance  with  usage  I  read  the  list  of  the  gifts  of  the 
year,  small  and  great. 

[Here   President   Wheeler    read   the   list   of    gifts   made   to    the 

University.] 

The  total  of  cash  endowment  funds  assembled  through 
the  years  is  five  and  a  half  millions. 

The  total  provided  last  year  for  education  and  research, 
i.e.,  for  the  real  university  of  men  and  mind,  was  two 
millions  two  hundred  thousand;  twenty  years  ago  it  was  a 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand, — i.e.,  multiplied  by 
eleven.  Last  year  the  whole  income  was  three  millions  and 
a  half;  twenty  years  ago  it  was  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand.  The  Medical  School  used  last  year  over  three 
hundred  thousand  as  against  only  fees  twenty  years  ago. 
Agriculture  spent  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  as 
against  fifty-six  thousand.  The  property  of  the  University 
within  the  same  period  has  advanced  from  six  millions  to 
twenty. 

Of  the  permanent  buildings  designed  for  the  Hearst 
architectural  scheme,  thirteen  have  now  been  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  four  million  nine  hundred  thousand. 

These  are,  however,  only  samples,  and  are  mere  ex- 
ternalities at  the  best.  Walls  and  millions  do  not  count 
except  for  men  and  heart  and  blood.  We  stake  our  right 
to  be  and  our  hope  of  years  to  come  upon  the  character 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  men  who  teach  here.    That  they 
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are  the  sort  of  men  the  world  seeks  for  help  and  guidance 
when  the  great  issues  are  on  is  well  enough  proven  in 
the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  thirteen  members  of  the 
faculty  answered  the  call  to  the  colors,  most  of  them 
in  some  form  of  service  responding  to  their  university 
specialty.  Most  of  those  who  stayed  were  needed  for  equally 
insistent  tasks.  During  the  war  some  5500  men  were  given 
military  instruction  here  on  the  campus,  in  connection  with 
one  or  another  of  the  four  main  departments,  army,  navy, 
vocational  work,  military  aeronautics.  But  nearest  to  our 
hearts  are  those  4087  students,  graduates,  and  teachers  of 
the  University  of  California  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States  to  represent  us  and  to  defend  us,  and  above 
all  those  eighty  sons  of  the  University  who  gave  their  lives. 
To  the  honor  of  the  glorious  four  thousand  we  devote 
this  day. 
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CHARTER  DAY  ADDRESS* 


Charles  S.  Wheeler 


Friends  and  Members  of  the  University  Family: 

We  all  know  now  that  in  the  decade  which  preceded  the 
war,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  German  military  caste  when 
gathered  together  on  festive  occasions  to  clink  their  glasses 
and  drink  a  toast  to  "The  Day."  The  day  to  which  they 
drank  was  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  let  loose  upon 
the  world  their  holocaust  of  hell.  In  signal  and  significant 
contrast  is  the  toast  which  we  here  pledge  today,  where, 
lifting  this  great  bowl  filled  with  the  promise  of  spring, 
we  drink  to  Our  Day, — to  the  day  that  California  firmly  set 
herself  upon  the  side  of  human  progress,  the  day  when 
pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  her  constitution  she  developed 
in  her  body  politic  the  soul  of  which  this  University  is  the 
expression.  In  an  unselfish  desire  for  the  uplift  of  man- 
kind and  for  the  peace  and  happiness  and  progress  of  those 
who  were  to  follow  them,  our  fathers  conceived  and  gave 
form  to  this  institution. 

It  was  that  great-souled  American,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who,  in  urging  the  conservation  of  our  national  resources, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man  rests  upon  the 
sense  of  obligation  to  posterity.  It  was  in  recognition  of 
their  obligation  to  posterity  that  our  fathers  in  1849  under- 


*  Delivered  at  the  fifty-first  Charter  Day  exercises,  March  22,  1919. 
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took  the  great  task  of  establishing  the  sovereign  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. Lured,  it  is  true  by  yellow  gold,  they  had  struggled 
over  burning  sands  and  trackless  prairies ;  they  encountered 
and  overcame  stupendous  mountains  or  threatening  seas. 
Once  here  in  these  vallej^s  and  upon  these  hills  of  Califor- 
nia, they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  very  spring- 
time of  the  world.  The  soil  in  which  they  delved  was 
geologically  young.  Man  was  in  his  primitive  stone  age. 
No  architectural  monuments  dotted  the  landscape  or  were 
turned  up  from  under  the  sod  to  proclaim  a  departed  civi- 
lization. In  a  large  sense  and  despite  the  intervening  ages, 
they  found  here,  with  the  dew  still  upon  the  flowers  and  the 
bloom  upon  the  wild  grape,  the  Eden  of  creation.  It  was 
not  possible  that  with  such  scenes  and  surroundings  the  lust 
for  gold  could  conceal  from  those  hardy  pioneers  their 
obligations  to  civilization.  They  knew,  they  comprehended, 
they  felt  the  impulse  of  the  eternal  truth,  that  the  hand 
that  digs  the  gold  is  a  thing  more  precious  than  the  gold 
it  digs. 

And  so  in  that  spirit  our  state  came  into  being,  and  with 
the  coming  into  being  of  the  state,  in  the  very  constitution 
that  created  it  and  as  its  soul, — as  its  expression  of  spirit- 
uality,— there  was  laid  the  foundation  for  this  institution. 

They  dreamed  dreams,  those  fathers  of  ours.  And  their 
dreams  extended  beyond  the  day  and  generation  in  which 
they  lived;  they  looked  to  the  generations  that  were  to 
follow;  and  the  dreams  they  dreamed  filled  the  imagina- 
tions, not  merely  of  their  fellows  here  upon  these  shores, 
but  they  extended  their  sweet  contagion  across  the  vast 
continent  until  they  even  found  expression  among  thinking 
men  on  the  far  Atlantic  coast.  For  instance,  here  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Robert  J.  Walker,  then 
recently  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  as  early  as  1850  that,  speaking  of  the  University 
to  come, — the  University  contemplated  in  that  first  consti- 
tution,— Mr.  Walker  wrote  :  "  It  would  prove  an  institution 
which,  if  properly  conducted,  would  contribute  even  more 
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than  your  gold  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  advancing 
generations  in  your  great  state;"  "it  would  be  the  light 
of  the  Pacific,  diffusing  its  light  along  the  shores  of  western 
America  and  in  time  penetrating  the  benighted  regions  of 
the  Orient;"  and  he  even  prophesied  that  in  time  it  might 
become  "the  greatest  university  that  ever  has  existed  upon 
earth. ' ' 

That  was  in  1850.  In  that  spirit  our  University  was 
conceived,  and  in  that  spirit  it  took  its  form  a  few  years 
later  when  that  sacred  document, — the  Charter, — was  en- 
acted into  law.  It  was  given,  as  a  holy  thing,  into  the 
keeping  of  those  who  since  have  followed,  to  be  treated  and 
guarded  as  the  expression  of  the  spirituality  of  the  people 
of  the  sovereign  state  of  California. 

Daniel  C.  Gilman,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President 
of  this  University,  said,  on  November  7,  1872,  when  the 
first  buildings  upon  these  grounds  were  under  construction : 
"The  Charter  and  name  declare  that  this  is  the  University 
of  California.  It  is  not  the  University  of  Berlin  or  of  New 
Haven  that  we  are  to  copy.  It  is  not  the  University  of 
Oakland  or  of  San  Francisco  that  we  are  to  create ;  but  it 
is  the  University  of  this  state.  It  is  '  of  the  people  and  for 
the  people, ' — not  in  any  low  or  unworthy  sense,  but  in  the 
highest  and  noblest  relation  to  their  intellectual  and  moral 
well-being. ' ' 

The  spirit  of  service,  instilled  into  the  very  life  blood 
of  this  institution,  has  found  its  expression  in  countless 
ways  through  the  decades  that  have  followed.  It  has 
uplifted  and  enriched  this  state.  It  has  profited  the  state 
materially  as  well  as  morally.  It  has  expressed  itself  in 
a  thousand  forms,  but  the  most  recent  expression, — that  to 
which  the  President  of  the  University  has  this  morning 
alluded, — is  to  be  found  in  the  response  of  our  faculty  and 
our  men  to  the  call  to  the  colors.  "We  must  never  let  our- 
selves forget  that  therein  was  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
California  and  the  ideals  of  this  institution.  We  must 
never  permit  ourselves  to  forget  that  the  spirit  of  service 
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which  this  institution  has  inculcated  into  her  sons  is  there 
evidenced  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  convince  any  right- 
minded  human  being.  Whatever  the  form,  in  whatever 
words  couched,  year  by  year,  as  sons  and  daughters  of 
California  went  forth,  they  were  bidden  as  members  of 
organized  society  to  be  forthright,  brave-hearted  men  and 
women,  with  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  to  carry 
with  them  the  obligation, — the  peculiar  obligation, — that 
the  state  has  laid  upon  them  through  the  advantages  which 
they  themselves  received  at  the  hands  of  the  state.  Year 
by  year,  from  this  rostrum  and  elsewhere,  whatever  the 
formula,  the  thought  has  always  been  instilled  into  the 
hearts  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  institution  that  Alma 
Mater  has  said  to  them : 

By  thine  own  soul's  law  learn  to  live, 

And  if  men  thwart  thee  give  no  heed, 
And  if  men  hate  thee  have  no  care, 

Sing  thou  thy  song  and  do  thy  deed. 
Hope  thou  thy  hope  and  pray  thy  prayer, 
And  claim  no  crown  they  will  not  give; 
Nor  bays  they  grudge  thee  for  thy  hair. 

Keep  thou  thy  soul-sworn  steadfast  oath 
And  to  thy  heart  be  true  thy  heart. 

What  thy  soul  teaches  learn  to  know, 
And  play  out  thine  appointed  part, 

And  thou  shalt  reap  as  thou  shall  sow; 
Nor  helped  nor  hindered  in  thy  growth 

To  thy  full  stature  thou  shalt  grow. 

It  was  in  the  spirit,  begotten  of  the  noblest  and  most 
exalted  of  human  sentiments,  that  the  sons  of  California 
and  the  faculty  of  this  institution  responded  to  the  nation's 
call.  The  love  of  life  is  dear  to  all  men.  It  is  peculiarly 
dear  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  and  accepted 
the  fruits  of  advanced  civilization  through  education.  It 
was  early  in  life 's  morning  for  these  men  and  hope  was  on 
ahead.  To  a  large  number  the  supreme  sacrifice  has  come. 
Their  bodies  have  been  given  to  the  cause.  Others  have 
escaped  the  bitter  cup ;  but  there  was  not  one  among  them 
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all  who  had  weighed  the  joy  of  existence  against  his  obli- 
gation to  organized  society,  and  who  had  not  deliberately 
chosen  to  go  forward  in  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  to  do,  to 
serve  and  to  pay,  if  necessary,  with  his  life  the  debt  to 
civilization  that  he  recognized  as  resting  upon  him.  We 
can  see  our  men  in  the  front  trenches, — some  of  them  per- 
haps in  the  very  uniforms  in  evidence  here  today.  We  can 
see  them  on  the  eve  of  battle,  each  in  his  heart  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  silent  prayer : 

O  God  of  battles,  now  the  hour  has  come 

Which  in  the  pregnant  months  in  camp  has  been 

The  goal  of  everything — my  hope,  my  fear, 
The  vision  of  the  thing  as  yet  unseen. 

That  fear  and  wounds  and  death  may  pass  me  by, 
Is  not,  O  Lord,  the  boon  for  which  I  pray, 

For  having  placed  the  rim  within  my  lips, 
I  do  not  ask  to  put  the  cup  away. 

But  grant  the  heart  that  Thou  hast  given  me, 

May  in  the  hour  of  peril  never  fail, 
And  that  the  will  to  serve  and  do  my  part, 

May  ever  o'er  my  will  to  live  prevail. 

Thou  knowest,  Lord,  my  soul  does  not  fear  death, 
Although  my  body  craves  to  live  its  span. 

Help  me  to  grapple  with  my  body's  fear, 

And  grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  play  the  man. 

In  that  attitude  of  mind  our  brave  sons  went  forward. 
Yes,  brave  sons  of  California,  you  have  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  the  ideal  of  service,  conceived  when  California's 
first  constitution  was  framed  and  born,  when  the  Charter 
of  this  institution  became  law.  You  have  been  weighed  in 
the  delicate  balance  fashioned  by  the  ideals  of  our  fathers, 
and  you  have  not  been  found  wanting ! 

In  these  days  of  unparalleled  importance  it  is  difficult 
not  to  yield  to  temptation  and  boldly  attempt  to  analyze 
one  or  more  of  the  great  problems  now  confronting  the 
world.  But  such  is  not  the  motif  of  this  occasion.  We  are 
gathered  here  together  in  the  family  circle ;  we  are  here  at 
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the  home  fireside  to  recount  some  of  our  family  joys;  to 
talk  over  with  candor  some  of  our  family  problems.  It  is 
meet  that  we  confine  ourselves  within  these  lines.  And  so 
you  will  all  understand  that  in  what  I  am  about  to  say 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  any  great 
or  particular  social  questions.  It  is  my  desire  by  such 
references  as  I  may  make  to  questions  of  the  hour  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  which  I 
am  about  to  call  attention.  I  wish  to  bring  vividly  before 
your  minds  the  solemn  fact  that  here  on  this  campus  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  our  family  are  today  the 
victims  of  a  cruel  social  injustice.  You  will  all  agree  with 
me,  for  it  is  axiomatic,  that  a  primary  obligation  of  our 
government  is  to  deal  out  social  justice  to  its  people.  No 
one  will  question — President  Wheeler  has  alluded  to  it; 
the  truth  is  evident  everywhere — that  the  universities  are 
the  laboratories  to  which  governments  must  look  for  the 
solution  of  the  great  problems  now  confronting  the  world. 
It  is  to  this  institution  that  California  and  the  nation,  as 
represented  by  California,  must  look  for  some  of  the 
formulae  with  which  the  remedies  are  to  be  discovered 
which  will  adequately  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand 
for  social  justice.  We  all  know,  too,  that  if  the  obligation 
of  the  state  to  give  to  its  people  their  due  is  overlooked 
or  gets  out  of  balance, — if  the  people  arrive  at  a  point  where 
they  can  see  no  social  justice  in  the  established  order, — then 
the  established  order  is  in  danger  of  overthrow  through 
revolution.  And  so  it  is  that  we,  loving  our  sovereign  state 
and  desiring  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  good  in  the 
established  order,  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  obligation 
of  government  to  render  social  justice.  We  must  allow  no 
neglect,  no  carelessness,  no  oversight  upon  our  part  to 
prevent  this  institution  from  performing  courageously,  im- 
partially, and  freely  the  obligations  to  the  state  and  nation, 
which,  as  a  university,  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  perform. 

The  problems  upon  us  consequent  upon  the  world-wide 
demand  for  social  justice  are  real.    No  man  who  is  wise  will 
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overlook  them.  There  is  today  a  better  understanding  and 
consciousness  of  their  places  in  organized  society  upon  the 
part  of  people  everywhere.  Upon  the  least  educated  and 
the  least  enlightened  there  has  fallen,  through  such 
mediums  as  the  rostrum  and  the  moving  picture,  a  new 
light.  The  human  interest  of  the  great  world  conflict  has 
aroused  and  awakened  new  sensations.  There  has  fallen 
a  light  which  has  set  men  everywhere  to  thinking.  Coinci- 
dent with  this  there  has  come  upon  this  nation  what  I  shall 
here  consider  the  established  fact  of  prohibition.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  that  great 
question.  It  is  my  wish  to  recognize  the  truth  as  it  is,  to 
deal  with  the  facts  as  they  are,  in  order  that  I  may  empha- 
size the  point  I  am  presently  to  make.  In  the  mind  of 
every  thinking  man  who  is  willing  to  stop  and  think  and 
who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  to  give  expression 
to  his  thoughts,  there  must  be  a  consciousness  that  millions 
of  people  in  every  walk  of  life,  from  the  palace  to  the  hovel, 
are,  through  the  medium  of  prohibition,  about  to  be  released 
from  the  bondage  of  a  terrible  thraldom.  And  with  the 
freeing  of  the  slave,  there  comes  the  self  consciousness  that 
makes  its  demands  for  speedy  social  readjustment.  You 
have  today  the  new  consciousness  of  his  place  in  organized 
society  that  has  come  to  the  average  man  from  the  light 
that  has  dawned  upon  him  through  the  education  that  the 
war  has  given  to  him.  When  his  brain  is  less  clouded  than 
through  the  ages  it  has  been  by  the  aroma  of  the  rumshop, 
— when  he  begins  to  think,  and  when  the  appetite  for  liquor 
is  replaced  by  hitherto  unknown  ambitions, — when  thrift 
begins  to  assert  itself,  and  the  spiritual  in  him  yearns  to 
break  every  fetter  that  holds  him,  then  it  is  that,  with 
his  new  intoxication,  in  his  half  wisdom,  and,  smarting 
under  both  real  and  fancied  wrongs,  he  is  apt  to  prove 
dangerous.  Then  it  is  that  the  check  and  balance  which 
can  be  brought  forth  from  the  laboratories  of  an  institution 
such  as  this  must  be  looked  for.  Then  it  is  that  sucli 
friends  and  servants  of  the  people  as  Governor  Stephens 
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must  find  support  and  assistance  in  the  counsel  of  cool 
headed,  fair  minded,  and  unprejudiced  men,  who,  in  the 
quiet  of  this  campus,  in  calm  and  unbiased  and  dispas- 
sionate pursuit  of  truth,  are  capable  of  forming  wise  and 
just  estimates. 

Very  recently  you  have  seen  the  President  of  the 
United  States  taking  with  him  upon  his  great  mission  a 
corps  gathered  from  the  principal  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  corps  of  experts,  to  counsel 
and  give  him  wisdom. 

And  so  it  is  that  this  campus  has  the  eye  of  the  state 
riveted  upon  it  in  the  confident  and  proper  expectation  that 
wise  thoughts  will  come  forth  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  that  are  upon  us.  But  no  man  who  himself 
is  feeling  a  just  resentment  at  the  existing  order  can  be 
expected  to  have  the  open  mind  which  is  essential  to  such 
work.  Do  you  realize  that  the  body  of  men  to  which  the 
state  of  California  is  looking  for  an  unbiased  and  unpreju- 
diced consideration  of  these  problems  concerning  the  social 
order, — who  it  expects  will  not  go  too  far,  but  who,  never- 
theless, will  not  hesitate  to  go  far  enough  to  preserve  the 
sovereign  equilibrium, — are  you  aware  that  among  those 
who  compose  that  body  there  is  a  large  group  who  cannot 
keep  body  and  soul  together  decently  with  the  meager 
remuneration  that  the  state  is  affording  them? 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  state;  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Regents.  The  demands  upon  that  board  are  such  that 
it  cannot  give  with  the  means  it  has  at  its  command  the 
relief  that  is  demanded.  The  proper  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  an  awakened  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  people; 
for  the  people  will  comprehend  and  undo  the  wrong  that  is 
being  done  when  they  once  realize  that  these  men  of  great 
ability,  who  have  turned  aside  from  the  gains  and  promises 
of  commercial  life,  who  have  forsworn  the  luxuries  of 
existence,  and  who  ask  only  that  they  may  have  a  decent 
livelihood  and  a  fair  hope  for  comfort  in  old  age, — when 
they  realize  how  these  men  are  being  wronged,  the  people 
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who  gave  and  are  giving  so  freely  of  themselves  to  the 
government,  in  taxation  and  otherwise,  will  not  hesitate 
to  perform  their  obligation  toward  this  great  instrumen- 
tality for  the  preservation  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  social 
order. 

And  you,  you  men  and  women  of  the  alumni,  when 
you  come  here  two  years  hence, — it  is  too  late  for  this  session 
of  the  legislature, — you,  with  your  far-reaching  influence 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  state,  when 
two  years  hence  you  come  to  celebrate  Our  Day,  come  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded,  come  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
throw  yourselves  at  the  feet  of  your  Alma  Mater  and  beg 
her  to  have  mercy  upon  your  souls,  if  you  have  failed  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  right  this  wrong. 

In  this  beloved  home, — here  at  the  family  fireside, — it 
would  be  impossible  that  this  day  should  pass  without  some 
reference  to  a  subject  innermost  in  the  thoughts  of  each 
and  all  of  you, — thoughts  begotten  of  a  realization  that  the 
executive  head  of  this  institution  has  claimed  his  right  to 
retirement  at  the  end  of  the  present  university  year. 
Never  in  their  whole  lives  have  the  people  been  charged 
with  a  more  delicate  duty  than  that  which  they  are  to 
perform  through  the  medium  of  their  chosen  agents,  the 
Board  of  Eegents,  in  selecting  a  worthy  successor  to  Presi- 
dent Wheeler.  One  thing  you  have  a  right  to  feel  assured 
of,  and  that  is  that  the  tremendous  responsibility  that  is 
placed  upon  the  board  is  fully  comprehended  by  its  mem- 
bers. You  may  rest  assured  that  but  one  thought, — the 
welfare  of  this  great  institution, — is  animating  the  Board 
of  Regents  today.  You  may  rest  assured,  too,  that  no 
selection  has  been  made  and  none  will  be  made  until  the 
available  material  of  the  whole  nation  has  been  combed 
in  a  search  for  the  man  who  seems  the  fittest  of  all  to  carry 
forward  the  banner. 

It  is  easy  to  enumerate  some  of  the  qualifications  that 
must  inhere  in  the  brain  and  person  of  the  president  of  a 
great   university.     We   know   that   with    the    tremendous 
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business  interests  of  such  an  institution  he  must  be  a  man 
of  vision  in  the  business  world.  We  know,  too,  that  he 
must  be  a  man  of  understanding  and  vision  to  cope  with 
the  great  problems  that  will  constantly  confront  him  in  a 
thousand  forms, — in  short,  that  the  internal  administration 
of  an  institution  of  this  character  calls  into  service  every 
fibre  in  the  being  of  a  man  of  tremendous  executive  ability. 
But,  crowning  it  all,  and  above  all,  we  know  that  the 
spiritual  dome  of  this  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
atmosphere  of  scholarship  that  is  over  it,  and  hence  that 
scholarship  also  must  be  found  in  the  President  of  the 
University  of  California. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  of  these  qualifications;  it  is  a  task 
to  find  the  man;  but  to  that  task  the  Regents  of  your 
University,  aided  and  assisted  by  the  Alumni  through  their 
constitutionally  appointed  representative,  their  president, 
who  happily  by  virtue  of  the  mandate  of  the  state  now 
sits  upon  the  board  as  one  of  the  Regents, — they,  I  say,  will 
go  forward  to  this  task  with  the  one  unalterable  purpose 
to  seek  and  to  place  here  a  man  sufficiently  worthy  to  take 
the  place  of  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  other  administrations  of 
this  institution, — noble  souls  have  been  here  from  the  be- 
ginning,— to  lay  emphasis  upon  two  administrations  that 
stand  out  and  above  them  all.  One  was  the  Gilman  admin- 
istration, which  lasted  but  a  few  years  but  set  for  this 
institution  a  standard  which  it  ever  since  has  been  follow- 
ing. Ideals  were  then  inculcated,  great  men  were  brought 
into  the  faculty,  and  touch  was  assumed  with  the  world  of 
thought.  But  that  administration  was  of  relatively  short 
duration. 

It  is  a  fifth  of  a  century  since  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
with  bared  head,  dedicated  his  splendid  prime  and  man- 
hood to  the  cause  of  this  institution.  How  well  he  has 
fulfiled  the  pledges  of  that  significant  occasion  is  known 
to  all  who  know  the  University  as  it  is  today.  Their  ful- 
filment is  found  in  the  activities  that   extend  from  the 
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northern  boundary  to  the  southern  line,  from  the  eastern 
mountains  to  the  western  sea.  His  devoted  work  has  found 
tangible  expression  everywhere ;  but  its  spiritual  expression 
can  be  heard  over  and  above  it  all.  The  Regents  have 
evidenced  their  appreciation  of  his  great  work  during  this 
fifth  of  a  century  by  erecting  and  placing  his  name  upon 
a  tangible  monument,  the  magnificent  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  Hall.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
monument  which  Dr.  Wheeler  has  erected  for  himself  will 
rest  upon  this  University  campus  after  the  granite  that 
marks  the  foundation  of  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  Hall  has 
crumbled  into  dust. 

Friends  of  the  University,  bearers  of  the  sacred  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  in  which  reposes  that  pregnant  document 
struck  off  by  the  hand  and  brain  of  our  fathers,  I  cannot 
close  my  remarks  today  without  a  word  of  warning.  This 
institution  is  the  completest  expression  that  we  have  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  sovereign  people  of  California.  It 
in  a  large  sense  is  truly  the  soul  of  the  sovereign  state. 
Two  universities  can  no  more  exist  in  their  fulness  and 
completeness  in  one  sovereign  state,  in  one  body-politic, 
than  can  two  human  souls  exist  in  one  and  the  same  man. 
I  wish  to  read  again,  for  their  significance  justifies  it,  the 
words  of  Dr.  Gilman : 

"The  Charter  and  name  declare  that  this  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  California" — yes,  under  the  sunlight  of  God, 
the  University  of  the  whole  sovereign  state  of  California. 

Said  Dr.  Gilman :  "It  is  not  the  University  of  Oakland 
or  of  San  Francisco  that  we  are  to  create  but  it  is  the 
University  of  the  state.  It  is  'of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,' — not  in  any  low  or  unworthy  sense,  but  in  the 
highest  and  noblest  relation  to  their  intellectual  and  moral 
well-being. ' ' 

That  soul  cannot  be  divided  and  continue  a  soul  fit 
to  occupy  the  body  of  the  sovereign  state  of  California. 
I  say  these  things  because  there  have  been,  there  are,  and 
there  will  continue  to  be,  men  within  the  confines  of  our 
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borders, — principally  newcomers  to  our  commonwealth, — 
who  fail  utterly  to  comprehend  the  spirit  that  animated  our 
fathers  when  they  put  this  great  soul  into  the  sovereign 
state.  These  newcomers  make  the  absurd  mistake  of  con- 
ceiving this  to  be  the  University  of  San  Francisco  or  of 
Oakland ;  and  they  would,  if  they  could,  invade  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ;  they  would  lay  rude 
hands  upon  it  and  would  rend  it  asunder ;  they  would  seize 
the  sacred  scroll,  would  tear  it  in  two,  and  would  leave 
one-half  of  it  here  in  our  midst  and  would  set  the  other 
half  at  some  center  convenient  to  a  real  estate  market 
south  of  the  Tehachapi. 

A  word  of  warning  to  you,  friends  of  this  institution, 
to  you,  the  bearers  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  is  enough. 
From  this  moment  forth,  let  the  slogan  be :  "  The  Sovereign 
State  of  California!  So  long  as  she  shall  continue  to  exist 
as  a  sovereign  state,  the  University  of  California,  one  and 
undivided!" 
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FINANCING   FOREIGN   TRADE* 


Carl  C.  Plehn 


The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  is,  in  sub- 
stance, What  should  our  American  boys  and  business  men 
study  in  order  to  get  ready  for  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade  that  is  probably  to  come? 

The  war  is,  or  was,  such  a  gigantic  phenomenon  that  we 
are  prone  to  believe  that  very  great  changes  will  result 
from  it.  Doubtless  we  shall  be  disappointed  in  some  of 
our  expectations.  The  world  will  not  change  completely 
over  night  as  a  result  of  that  great  cataclysm.  Human 
nature  will  probably  revert  again  to  some  of  its  old  virtues 
and  some  of  its  old  weaknesses.  But  there  is  one  change 
that  we  are  prone  to  dwell  on  just  now,  because  it  is  in 
large  measure  a  fait  accompli,  and  because  it  contains  so 
many  fascinating  possibilities.  That  change  is  that  from 
being  a  debtor  nation  we  have  suddenly  become  a  creditor 
nation.  Sometimes  this  is  translated  to  mean  that  we  shall 
become  the  world 's  bankers,  and  that  the  monetary  clearing 
house  of  the  world 's  trade  will  be  transferred  from  London 
to  New  York. 

You  will  remember  that  toward  the  end  of  1914,  owing 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  foreign  exchanges  radiating  out 
from  and  running  into  London,  there  was  a  time  when  a 
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great  part  of  the  world 's  foreign  trade  was  settled  in  dollar 
exchange.  So  it  is  still  the  hope  of  some  of  the  New  York 
bankers,  at  least,  that  dollar  exchange  may  ultimately  dis- 
place sterling  exchange.  I  think  this  is  probably  too 
glorious  a  dream,  for  the  supremacy  of  London  as  the 
center  of  the  foreign  exchanges  and  of  exchange  dealings 
rests  not  so  much  on  the  fact  that  London  was  the  center 
of  the  greatest  creditor  nation  of  the  world  as  on  the  facili- 
ties she  possessed  for  international  banking,  which  grew  out 
of  her  enormous  international  trade.  The  sun  never  sets 
on  the  British  domains,  and  every  colony  is  a  business 
agency  and  a  banking  agency.  More  than  that,  the  British 
banks  have,  and  have  had  for  years,  their  branches  in 
every  other  country  and  their  correspondents  among  the 
bankers  and  the  great  merchants  of  other  countries;  and 
the  chains  between  the  London  head  houses  and  these  out- 
lying houses  and  branches  are  strong.  They  are  the  chains, 
so  far  as  the  individuals  at  each  end  are  concerned,  of  life- 
long, generation-long  friendships  and  successful  business 
dealings.  Those  chains  are  not  to  be  broken  in  a  day.  The 
anchorage  of  those  chains  in  London  was  apparently,  for 
a  time,  a  little  bit  weakened,  especially  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  war,  by  the  inability  of  London  to  pay,  as  she 
had  always  done  before,  in  gold.  But  such  was  the  strength 
of  England's  credit  that  she  was  able  to  hold,  for  example, 
our  exchange  between  New  York  and  London  at  $4.70  and 
over  for  the  greater  part  of  the  four  years,  and  $4.70  is 
not  so  very  far  from  the  par  of  $4.86  and  a  fraction. 

Until  we  build  a  like  network  of  business  and  of  financial 
connections  throughout  the  world  we  cannot  hope  to  share 
so  very  largely  in  the  foreign  exchange  clearances  and  the 
banking.  The  two  go  together.  It  is  the  foreign  trade 
itself  that  gives  the  foundation  for  the  foreign  exchanges, 
the  banking  connections,  and  the  financial  organization. 
Yet  the  interesting  fact  that  we  have  become  a  creditor 
nation  will  eventually  give  us,  possibly  will  force  us  to 
take,  a  share  in  that  great  branch  of  the  world's  business, 
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that  great  branch  of  world  finance.  That  possibility  lies,  as 
will  come  out,  I  hope,  as  I  go  on,  in  the  fact  that  we  must 
collect  what  is  due  us  by  foreign  countries  via  the  channels 
of  trade.    There  are  really  no  other  means  of  collection. 

What  does  this  mean?  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  changed  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor 
nation  ?  It  is  a  startling  fact  that  instead  of  sending  large 
sums  abroad  every  year  to  pay  interest  on  money  invested 
by  foreigners  with  us,  as  we  used  to  do,  we  shall  hereafter 
receive  large  sums  from  them,  or,  at  all  events,  we  are 
entitled  to  receive  them. 

Now,  again,  what  does  this  really  mean?  What  will  be 
its  effect  1  Does  it  mean  that  we  have  a  chance  to  bleed  and 
exploit  these  foreign  countries?  If  we  have  that  oppor- 
tunity, I  trust  we  shall  not  exercise  the  power.  Or  does 
it  mean  that  by  mutual  helpfulness  and  cooperation  both 
we,  as  lenders,  and  our  foreign  friends,  as  borrowers,  will 
work  together  in  some  sort  of  partnership  which  will  be  of 
advantage  to  both  ? 

The  Facts 

The  facts  are  that  very  shortly  we  shall  have  loaned  to 
foreign  governments,  through  our  government,  about  nine 
and  one-half  billions  of  dollars.  We  shall  have  loaned 
privately  sums  at  present  unknown  and  undeterminable, 
but  very  large,  and  we  have  bought  back  many  of  our 
securities  which  were  once  held  abroad. 

Speaking  of  the  second  of  these  facts,  namely,  that  we 
have  loaned  large  sums  privately  (the  first  one  being  very 
well  known  and  needing  no  comment),  the  way  that  came 
about  was  that  European  nations  purchased  with  credit, 
the  credit  of  private  individuals  and  private  banks,  our 
munitions,  foodstuffs,  and  supplies,  which  in  turn  went, 
perhaps,  some  of  them,  to  their  governments,  for  the  use 
of  the  army,  but  much  to  the  civilian  population.  How 
large  those  sums  are  nobody  has  yet  ventured  to  estimate, 
but  that  enormous  balances  remain  unpaid,  unsettled,  in- 
determinate, is  doubtless  true. 
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With  very  few  exceptions  all  these  loans  are  good.  It 
would  take,  of  course,  a  prophet  to  say  how  many  of  them 
may  turn  out  bad.  Possibly  some  of  the  Russian  loans  are 
beyond  hope.  But  no  great  nation  has  ever  repudiated  its 
public  debt  save  after  some  fundamental  change  or  revo- 
lution at  home,  a  political  revolution  which  overthrew  the 
government  that  made  the  pledge,  because  it  made  the 
pledge. 

The  next  fact  that  we  have  to  consider  and  bear  in  mind 
is  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  expand  our  own  indus- 
tries. We  have  been  saving  and  accumulating;  lending,  to 
the  government,  to  be  sure,  but  creating  thereby  credits 
based  upon  our  savings,  which  are,  in  effect,  an  increase 
of  our  capital.  As  a  result  we  are  in  position,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  sell  more  than  we  ever  did  of  our 
surplus  products  abroad.  There  was  a  convention  at 
Atlantic  City,  not  so  long  ago,  where  various  suggestions 
were  brought  together,  showing  an  expectation  of  expand- 
ing in  many  different  lines.  Then,  too,  we  are  building  a 
great  fleet  of  ships  which  we  are  expecting  to  use  to  carry 
our  products  abroad.  I  think  before  I  get  through  I  may 
have  convinced  some  of  you,  as  I  have  myself,  that  we  shall 
need  those  ships  to  bring  home  what  is  due  us  as  well.  But 
in  any  event  we  are  hoping,  all  of  us,  for  a  great  expansion 
in  foreign  trade. 

Now,  one  weak  part — there  are  perhaps  a  number  of 
weak  parts  to  our  plans  yet,  for  they  are  immature — one 
weak  part  of  our  plans  lies  in  the  mechanism  of  finance  for 
foreign  trade.  That  mechanism  is  weak  in  this  country 
mainly  because  of  our  people's  ignorance  of  foreign  wares, 
of  foreign  industries,  and  of  methods  of  investment  in 
foreign  countries.  How,  as  a  practical  proposition,  are  we 
going  to  bring  home  what  the  foreign  countries  will  desire, 
as  soon  as  they  are  able,  to  pay  to  us  in  return  for  the 
advances  we  have  made  ? 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  interest  due  us  each  year, 
amounting  possibly  to  over  one  billion  of  dollars.     That, 
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you  will  remember,  was  just  about  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment cost  to  run  in  1913-14. 

Second,  there  is  the  principal  which  is  to  come  back 
when  it  is  due,  ultimately.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be 
demanded  or  returned  immediately;  it  is  not  due.  It  is 
a  principal  of  some  twenty  billion  dollars,  perhaps,  adding 
in  the  government  loans. 

And,  third,  there  is  the  profit  on  and  the  payment  for 
our  excess  products  which  we  hope  to  ship  abroad  and 
which  we  doubtless  shall  ship  abroad.  Even  before  the 
war  our  excess  of  exportations  over  imports  amounted  to 
half  a  billion  dollars,  and  it  will  be  more  now.  That,  of 
course,  was  then  practically  used  up  in  paying  the  interest 
on  monej's  loaned  us  for  the  development  of  our  resources 
by  foreign  banks  and  foreign  investment  houses  and  foreign 
nations  generally.    That  interest  we  no  longer  have  to  pay. 

And  lastly,  or  fourth,  there  is  the  profit  which  we  hope 
to  get  and  ought  to  get  from  the  freight  receipts  of  our 
ships. 

Now,  to  understand  the  practical  problem  involved  and 
how  we  are  going  to  bring  that  money  home  requires  an 
analysis  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  the  simple  things  I  am  proposing  to  run  over  are  quite 
familiar  to  many  of  you.  At  the  same  time,  I  find,  for 
myself,  that  it  is  always  interesting  to  go  over  them  again. 
New  light  comes  each  time  I  go  over  them. 

Most  business  men  know  something  about  a  bill  of 
exchange.  They  have  been  to  a  bank  and  bought  one,  or 
it  may  be  that  they  have  sold  their  own  claim  to  payment, 
to  a  payment  due  in  some  foreign  country;  that  is,  they 
have  sold  their  own  draft  on  London  or  elsewhere.  But 
beyond  the  fact  that  a  bill  of  exchange  looks  like  a  check, 
and  perhaps  works  like  a  check,  many  a  business  man  does 
not  think. 

We  see  in  the  shops  of  Los  Angeles  French  silks,  English 
gloves,  and  a  multitude  of  other  wares  from  abroad.  We 
know,  also,  that  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  for 
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example,  sells  canned  fruits  in  England.  Yet,  when  my 
lady  buys  a  French  gown,  she  probably  never  dreams  that 
the  money  she  pays  for  that  "exquisite  confection,"  after 
passing  through  the  most  complicated  pathways  in  business, 
may — although  of  course  the  exact  correspondence  is  never 
traceable — in  effect  reappear  in  the  cash  account  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  as  payment  for  several 
cases  of  canned  pears  or  a  ton  of  dried  apricots  or  prunes. 
That  is,  the  sale  of  the  prunes  or  the  apricots  or  the  canned 
goods — whatever  went  out  of  California — established  a 
right  to  receive  money,  we  will  say,  in  London,  established 
there  a  credit  which  the  Los  Angeles  merchant,  when  he 
receives  the  money  for  the  French  gown,  can  direct  shall 
be  paid  in  Paris,  thus  settling  his  debt;  but  the  money 
being  here,  it  can  be  immediately  transferred  to  the  Califor- 
nia Packing  Corporation,  unless  i  t  goes  through  more 
devious  channels  and  more  roundabout  ways. 

The  illustration  I  have  just  given  assumes  direct  trade 
and  only  one  channel,  but  the  thing  is  most  often  done  by 
much  indirection,  in  roundabout  ways  which  are  a  little  bit 
more  complicated.  The  apricots  instead  of  going  to  London 
may  have  gone  to  Java.  There  they  may  have  been,  in 
effect,  turned  into  spices  that  went  to  Australia;  and  the 
spices,  in  turn,  made  a  demand  for  beef  that  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  beef  was  turned  into  linen  that  went  to 
Japan,  the  linen  turned  into  Japanese  matting  that  went 
to  New  York,  where  perhaps  it  was  turned  into  flour  which, 
in  the  end,  the  Frenchman  received  in  payment  for  the 
dress.  Such  a  roundabout  method  of  ultimate  payment 
is  not  in  the  least  uncommon  in  the  channels  of  foreign 
exchange  and  in  the  workings  out  of  foreign  trade. 

You  must  remember,  too,  of  course,  that  in  the  expla- 
nation of  any  of  these  problems  one  has  to  simplify 
them  and  assume  that  there  is  an  exact  correspondence  in 
amounts  of  money  due.  There  never  is,  of  course,  an  exact 
correspondence ;  but  the  sums  due  to  be  paid  by  Los  Angeles 
merchants  outside  will  gradually  accumulate  in  the  banks 
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where  they  can  be  rounded  up  into  good,  round  sums  to  pay 
for  larger  or  smaller  debts  the  other  way.  Once  these  sums 
are  accumulated  they  may  be  subdivided  and  split  up  as 
you  please.  Of  course,  meanwhile,  there  were  freights  to 
pay  and  a  thousand  of  other  charges  that  went  along.  The 
amount  of  the  dress  and  the  pears  and  the  apricots  is  but 
a  tiny  fraction  in  the  exchanges,  a  lost  drop  in  the  ocean. 
Taken  altogether,  the  total  of  exchanges  is  of  enormous 
proportions.  If  we  had  to  work  out  this  settlement  without 
the  go-between  of  money  and  without  the  simpler  mechan- 
ism still  of  the  exchanges,  we  should  be  lost  in  a  maze ;  but 
the  mechanism  of  exchange  is  like  the  thread  which  Ariadne 
gave  to  Theseus,  which  guided  him  again  out  of  the  maze. 
The  foreign  exchanges  are  a  bit  of  mechanism,  at  once 
delicate  and  strong,  simple  and  complex.  It  is  capable 
of  picking  up  a  great  load,  yet  quite  as  responsive  to  the 
change  of  a  feather's  weight.  It  is  like  the  governor  of  a 
steam  engine.  As  the  load  imposed  upon  the  engine  in- 
creases, more  steam  is  admitted;  as  it  decreases,  the  steam 
is  cut  down,  and  always  in  exact  correspondence  to  the  load. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about  the  mechanism 
of  foreign  exchanges  is  the  way  that  it  moves  gold  about  the 
world.  The  exchanges  are  not  regular.  Crops  mature  at 
one  time  of  the  year  in  one  part  of  the  world,  and  at  another 
time  of  the  year  in  another  part  of  the  world.  And  so  bal- 
ances accumulate,  which  are  settled  by  the  shipment  of 
gold  to  those  places  in  whose  favor  the  balance  lies.  When 
the  gold  has  done  its  work  there  and  becomes,  as  it  were, 
a  drug  in  the  market,  because  the  crops — cotton  and  wheat, 
or  whatever  it  may  have  been — have  moved  on,  the  foreign 
exchanges  take  up  that  gold  and  ship  it  somewhere  else, 
wherever,  for  the  time  being,  owing  to  the  inequality  of 
exchanges,  there  is  a  dearth  of  gold. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  particularly  into  what  hap- 
pened when  your  wife  paid  for  that  French  gown.  The 
money  first  went  into  the  merchant's  bank  here  in  Los 
Angeles.    Then  a  bill  of  exchange  was  drawn,  probably  on 
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London — I  am  taking  now  the  ordinary  route — which,  in 
effect,  directed  some  London  merchant  who  had  bought,  in 
a  roundabout  way,  it  may  be,  California  prunes — directed, 
I  say,  that  London  merchant  to  pay  the  money  for  the 
prunes  to  someone  in  London  who  had  money  due  him  from 
someone,  perhaps  in  Paris,  and  that  somebody  in  Paris  was 
then  instructed  to  pay  his  neighbor,  the  dressmaker,  for 
Madam  Los  Angeles'  dress.  In  other  words,  the  credit 
accumulated  in  London  by  the  sale  of  our  California 
products  abroad  was  picked  up  and  sold  to  the  banker  on 
behalf  of  the  merchant  in  Los  Angeles  and  transferred  to 
Paris  to  pay  for  the  dress.  While  there  were  letters  writ- 
ten and  insurance  policies  taken  out,  bills  of  lading  filled 
out,  custom  house  entries  made,  and  other  documents  drawn 
up,  the  whole  transaction  was  really  settled  by  three  bits 
of  paper;  and  had  the  business  been  conducted  directly  to 
Paris,  instead  of  through  London,  it  could  have  been  done 
with  two  bits  of  paper. 

First,  there  was  the  draft  on  London  drawn  and  sold 
in  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  which  created  a  credit  in 
London.  This  one  was  for  the  sale  of  the  fruits.  Then 
there  was  a  draft  on  that  credit  in  London,  which  was 
drawn  and  bought  in  Los  Angeles  on  behalf  of  the  mer- 
chants who  sold  the  dress;  and  then  there  was  the  last 
draft,  the  third,  on  Paris,  drawn  and  sold  in  London.  Had 
the  business  gone  direct,  there  would  have  been  only  two 
bits  of  paper.  As  it  is  worked  out  in  ordinary  channels 
there  would  be  three. 

Just  such  little  bits  of  paper  called  drafts  are  flying 
around  the  world  in  great  streams,  moving  and  paying  for 
the  streams  of  goods  which  flow  in  every  direction.  Later 
on  I  use  the  figure  of  speech,  that  finance  is  only  the  shadow 
of  a  substance,  and  that  substance  is  products,  the  products 
of  our  toil,  our  industry,  and  our  capital.  So  you  may 
regard  these  bits  of  paper,  worthless  without  their  connec- 
tion with  the  goods,  as  a  sort  of  shadow  of  the  goods.  Just 
such  bits  of  paper  pay,  for  example,  the  five  pounds  interest 
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on  the  hundred  pound  bond  or  public  stock  that  you  bought, 
maybe,  in  one  of  the  British  loans ;  or  those  bits  of  paper 
pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  daughter  and  wife  when  they 
go  abroad  to  find  a  nobleman  to  be  a  husband  for  daughter. 

Now,  bits  of  paper  will  not  of  themselves  feed  or  clothe 
anybod}*;  but  when  they  are  signed  in  the  names  of  great 
bankers  or  great  merchants  they  are,  in  effect,  the  all- 
sufficient  evidence  that  merchants,  big  or  little,  have  sold 
and  have  shipped  goods.  If  goods  are  not  moving,  the 
bits  of  paper  stop  flying.    So  much  for  one  side,  one  view. 

The  next  point  is  that  trade  must  be  regular  and,  in  a 
way,  permanent  in  order  to  keep  this  delicate  yet  powerful 
mechanism  in  existence  and  in  working  order.  In  the  long 
run  foreign  exchange  rests  on  the  fact,  the  humble  fact,  that 
men  eat,  drink,  wear  clothes,  sit  in  chairs,  and  so  on,  with 
commendable  regularitv. 

I  remember  once  hearing  the  former  president  of 
Vassar,  Dr.  Taylor,  tell  a  story  of  one  of  his  pupils  who 
went  home  on  a  vacation  and  visited  her  uncle  who  had  a 
large  furniture  factory.  Dr.  Taylor  tells  this  story,  by  the 
way,  a  propos  of  the  question  whether  girls  who  go  through 
college  will  ever  marry.  This  young  woman  went  through 
the  factory,  and  in  one  room  she  saw  great  piles  of  chair 
seats,  and  in  another  room  chair  backs,  and  in  another  room 
rungs,  and  so  on — all  the  different  parts  of  the  chairs 
piled  up  in  great  quantities.  Then  she  asked,  "Uncle,  how 
do  you  ever  expect  to  sell  all  these  chairs?"  "Well,"  he 
says,  "my  dear,  a  settin'  down  ain't  going  out  of  fashion 
right  away."  Of  course,  Dr.  Taylor's  point  was  that  mar- 
rying was  not  going  out  of  fashion.  But  my  point  is  that 
eating,  drinking,  and  wearing  clothes  are  going  to  go  on. 
To  meet  those  habits,  other  men  will  raise  foods,  manu- 
facture drinks,  make  clothes,  and  make  chairs,  with  equal 
regularity;  and — and  this  is  the  main  point — in  full  con- 
fidence that  they  can  sell  them. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  essence  of  credit.  What  we  call 
credit  is  ultimately  our  faith  that  things  will  go  on  regu- 
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larly  in  this  world.  I  have  discovered  that  when  credit  is 
upset,  something  other  than  mere  credit  has  gone  wrong 
first.  Hence,  when  a  shipment  of  flour  goes  to  London, 
it  is  a  dead  certainty  that  it  will  eventually  become  bread 
and  be  eaten,  and  in  due  time  paid  for. 

Now,  the  means  of  payment,  the  bills  of  exchange  rest — 
for  you  have  to  have  channels  in  which  to  accumulate  them 
— on  the  regular  continuance  to  such  shipments.  The 
banker  is  not  going  to  sit  there  and  buy  drafts  if  they 
only  come  occasionally.  Nor  can  he  be  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  sell  you  a  draft,  unless  he  has  accumulated  credits 
from  prior  business.  Without  that  regular  flow  coming  in, 
there  is  no  certainty.  Chance  business,  once  today  and  not 
again  for  six  months,  does  not  give  rise  to  the  mechanism 
of  exchange,  does  not  give  you  the  financial  foundation  of 
foreign  trade.  By  that  I  mean  to  say  that  each  shipment 
of  flour  must  be  followed  by  another,  and  each  shipment 
of  cotton  by  another.  Moreover,  cargoes  going  in  one  direc- 
tion must  pass  cargoes  going  in  the  other  direction.  Cloth 
from  England,  knives,  and  what  not,  pay  for  the  flour 
which  the  British  consume. 

There  are  always,  as  I  said  before,  temporary  inequali- 
ties in  the  shipments  going  in  the  different  directions.  The 
cargoes  go  west  at  one  time  of  the  year,  and  east  at  another, 
and  credits  must  accumulate  to  tide  over  the  inequalities ; 
otherwise,  we  should  always  be  shipping  gold,  at  great  loss 
and  waste  of  time,  trouble  and  risk.  Credits  must  accumu- 
late to  tide  over  the  irregularities.  They  accumulate  in 
London  at  one  time,  and  they  run  down  somewhere  else, 
and  then  accumulate  somewhere  else  and  run  down  in 
London. 

Now,  these  accumulated  credits  can  be  transferred  and 
loaned.  These  inequalities  give  rise  to  a  different  sort  of 
bits  of  paper  which  are  used,  as  it  were,  to  even  out  the 
flow.  These  different  bits  of  paper  are  called  finance  bills, 
because  they  do  not  represent  distinctly  and  actually  a 
current  sale  or  purchase,  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
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true  bill  of  exchange,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  an 
immediate  transaction  going  on;  or,  to  use  another  term 
which  we  are  getting  to  use — and,  I  am  glad  to  know, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  very 
freely  in  this  country — these  true  bills  are  acceptances. 
The  finance  bills  are  not  necessarily  of  that  type.  They 
represent,  not  goods  shipped,  but  money  lent  or  credits 
accumulated. 

It  is  by  this  means  and  by  this  type  of  bills  that 
capital  is  lent  and  that  investments  in  foreign  countries 
are  made.  The  loans  may  have  short  time  or  they  may 
have  long  time.  These  were  the  means  by  which  we  trans- 
ferred, checked  off,  accounted  for,  and  kept  our  records 
straight  on  the  transfer  of  munitions,  of  food,  and  other 
supplies  to  the  allies.  In  other  words,  the  same  mechanism 
which  enables  my  lady  to  buy  French  gloves  or  French 
gowns  will  avail  to  enable  a  syndicate  to  buy  a  Chinese 
railroad  or  a  Russian  oil  well.  That  same  mechanism  again, 
as  in  1871,  will  pick  up  and  carry  a  great  international 
indemnity,  such  as  France  paid  to  Germany.  It  will  be 
the  mechanism,  it  represents  the  channels  through  which 
the  Germans  will  pay  their  indemnities  to  us  and  to  the 
allies.  It  will  be  the  same  mechanism  through  which  the 
allies  will  repay  us  our  advances. 

It  should  be  observed  that  occasionally  gold  is  used  to 
pay  balances,  to  even  out  the  shipments  when  unequal ;  but 
gold  does  not  stay  long  in  any  one  place.  It  flows  away 
again  like  water,  always  seeking  its  own  level.  The  reason 
for  that  is,  of  course,  that  if  gold  should  accumulate  and 
be  dammed  up  as  it  were,  in  any  one  spot,  prices  would 
be  raised  by  that  fact.  That  spot  would  be  an  excellent 
place  to  sell  things  in,  but  a  wretched  place  to  buy  things 
in.  The  very  fact,  then,  that  goods  are  selling  there  at  high 
prices  creates  claims  against  that  gold,  which  sooner  or 
later  breaks  the  dam,  unless  it  is,  as  it  was  during  the  war, 
one  of  unusual  and  abnormal  strength. 

Again,  the  gold  itself  is  of  no  use  except  to  buy  some- 
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thing  with.  Recently  I  said  to  a  lady,  when  talking  upon 
this  subject,  that  we  could  not  to  advantage  take  our  pay 
from  abroad  in  gold;  we  should  ultimately  have  to  take 
goods  or  something  else — investments.  She  replied  that 
she  would  rather  have  the  gold  because  she  didn't  know 
just  what  goods  she  might  want;  and  if  she  had  the  gold 
she  could  buy  whatever  she  pleased.  This  remark,  of 
course,  ignores  the  obvious  fact  that  she  would  buy  some- 
thing. She  was  not  a  miser  who  was  going  to  keep  the 
gold;  she  didn't  love  the  gold  for  its  own  sake,  but  only 
for  what  it  would  command.  That  remark  also  ignored  the 
fact  that  we  have  just  as  much  command  over  goods,  and 
choice  as  to  what  we  shall  take  in  the  way  of  foreign  wares, 
by  our  foreign  credits,  for  they  are  technically  redeemable 
in  gold  if  we  prefer,  but  we  inevitably  prefer  that  which 
we  ultimately  want  rather  than  take  the  gold  as  only  a  step 
toward  them. 

How,  then,  are  we  going  to  be  paid  ?  This  is  an  interest- 
ing problem.  How  are  we  going  to  be  paid  the  interest 
and  then  the  principal  of  these  great  debts  when  they  are 
due?  There  are  three  ways  we  can  be  paid,  three  possible 
ways  only. 

First,  there  is  cash  or  gold. 

Second,  there  are  goods  and  freight;  and 

Third,  there  are  properties  or  investments. 

These  are  just  the  same  three  ways  that  any  individual 
can  use  to  pay  his  debts. 

To  demand  gold  would  be  a  hardship  on  our  creditors 
for  they  have  not  the  cash.  Moreover,  it  would  do  us  no 
good  and  do  us  much  harm.  We  have  already  suffered, 
unfortunately,  from  the  policy  of  taking  gold.  We  have 
accumulated — we  are  gradually  beginning  to  get  rid  of  it 
— we  have  accumulated  a  surplus  of  gold  above  our  needs, 
and  on  top  of  that,  have  made  devices  for  economizing  that 
gold  still  further,  until  part,  unquestionably,  of  the  hor- 
rible rise  in  prices  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
excess  of  gold.    We  don't  want  any  more,  to  do  us  more 
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harm.  It  would  raise  prices  here  intolerably.  We  can,  I 
think,  and,  in  fact  we  must,  take  goods.  We  must  use  more 
foreign  wares.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  take  our  pay, 
and  our  creditors  will  undoubtedy  be  as  glad  to  pay  their 
debts  as  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them.  It  is  going  to  be 
hard  for  our  creditors  to  resuscitate  their  industries,  be- 
cause they  lack  capital,  free  capital,  at  the  present  time. 
That  will  bring  us  back  again,  in  a  few  moments^  to  the 
point  about  investments.  We  shall  have  to  lend  them  that 
capital  for  a  while.  Meanwhile,  we  too  want  to  expand  our 
own  industries  still  more. 

At  that  convention  in  Atlanta  which  I  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago,  a  list  of  470  commodities  was  presented, 
which  it  was  set  forth  we  used  to  import,  and  which  we 
shall  now  make  at  home.  That  blocks  the  way  for  payment 
so  far  as  those  470  commodities  are  concerned,  and  yet  we 
don't  want  to  let  go  of  these  industries.  For  our  own  good 
we  need  the  greatest  possible  diversity  of  industries.  That 
is,  perhaps,  verging  on  politics,  and  I  must  not  do  that.  I 
have,  however,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  that  I  am  a 
Republican. 

This,  too,  is  the  explanation  of  all  this  ship  building 
and  all  this  excitement  over  foreign  trade,  namely,  that  we 
expect  to  dispose  of  more  of  our  goods  than  ever  before. 
To  do  that,  then,  we  have  got  to  take  more  of  theirs  or  we 
cannot  dispose  of  ours. 

For  ten  years  ending  Jul}'  1,  1914,  we  sent  abroad  an 
average  of  half  a  billion  more  merchandise  than  we  im- 
ported. Most  of  this,  and  probably  more  too,  went  to  pay 
the  interest  on  what  we  owed  abroad;  and  now  the  con- 
ditions are  reversed.  We  want  to  enlarge  our  foreign 
trade,  and,  in  addition,  collect  our  interest  and  some  of  the 
principal  from  year  to  year.  That  means  that  we  shall 
have  to  take  back — possibly  this  is  a  rough  guess — two  dol- 
lars for  every  new  dollar's  worth  we  send  abroad.  The 
proportions  may,  of  course,  in  time,  change.  Clearly,  then, 
to  make  much  headway  in  financing  foreign  trade  this  way 
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we  have  got  to  take  more  foreign  goods  than  ever  before. 
In  a  sense  that  ought  to  be  easy,  because  there  are  many 
very  nice  things  to  be  had  abroad  which  we  cannot  make 
here,  or  which  we  can  get  cheaper  from  abroad.  But  there 
is  a  difficulty.  The  trade  must  be  regular,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  and  people  form  new  habits  slowly.  It  is  not  the 
sporadic  importation  of  a  chance  batch,  we  will  say,  of 
fine  Japanese  wares,  fine  Japanese  porcelains,  that  is  re- 
quired; it  must  be  a  steady  flow  of  trade.  That  means  a 
growth  among  the  people  of  new  habits  as  to  consumption. 
It  is  going  to  take  time  to  educate  people  to  use  more 
foreign  goods.  That  is  one  branch  of  study.  We  cannot 
set  our  eyes  always  on  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  sell 
the  foreigner  something ;  we  have  got  to  find  out  what  it  is 
we  can  buy  and  use  in  return.  We  have  got  to  train  our 
people  to  use  them. 

Incidentally — it  is  rather  curious  that  it  should  come 
just  at  this  time — we  have  in  a  little  bit  of  our  own  home 
house-cleaning  excluded  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  old 
means  of  payment  which  the  European  countries  had  to 
offer  us,  namely,  wines  and  liquors.  However,  they  are  not 
so  large  and  important  an  item  that  they  cannot  be  replaced 
by  others. 

There  remains  the  third  means  of  payment  to  be  dis- 
cussed, that  is,  foreign  property.  The  government  bonds 
that  we  hold,  most  of  them  in  our  government  treasury 
— the  nine  and  one-half  billions — are  promises  to  pay 
which  rest  on  taxation.  We  have  also  in  the  hands  of 
innumerable  private  people,  individuals  and  corporations, 
the  promises  to  pay  of  foreign  individuals,  partnerships 
and  corporations ;  and  those  are  claims  on  those  industries 
as  they  exist  abroad;  but  they  are  not  a  final  settlement 
nor  a  final  payment;  they  are  just  general  claims.  We 
might  and  probably  shall  be  urged  to  take  property  in 
payment.  An  individual  who  cannot  pay  his  debts  out  of 
his  income  often  prefers  to  pay  by  turning  over  property 
and  thus  getting  clear  and  making  a  new  start.    You  have 
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doubtless  heard  or  read  discussions  of  the  various  proposals 
for  a  capital  tax  that  are  being  discussed  particularly  in 
France,  where  it  seems  likely  to  come,  and  in  England, 
where  it  seems  less  likely  to  come. 

By  a  capital  tax  the  Englishman  means  what  we  call 
the  general  property  tax.  They  want  to  levy  a  big  property 
tax,  a  great  big  capital  tax,  which  at  one  fell  swoop  can 
be  used  to  wipe  out  a  considerable  portion  of  their  public 
debt. 

The  effect  of  that  would  be,  of  course,  that  it  could  not 
be  paid  at  once,  but  would  create  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment a  lien  on  these  various  industries  from  whose  capital 
the  tax  is  to  be  drawn.  Any  tax,  of  course,  is  really  a 
lien  on  the  industries  of  the  country;  but  when  you  take 
a  capital  tax  in  the  way  in  which  they  mean  it,  you  take 
a  great  share  of  the  capital  outright,  just  as  though  you 
turned  over  to  the  government  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
capital  stock  of  your  company. 

That  is  one  of  the  possible  ways  in  which  property  may 
be  used  to  pay  off  the  debt,  but  probably  it  will  not  be  done 
extensively  in  any  such  blunt  way  as  this.  We  are  not 
going  over  there  to  seize  foreign  properties  as  though  we 
did  it  through  the  bankruptcy  courts.  Nor  is  England 
going  to  come  to  us  and  say,  "Here !  Take  a  block  of  Lon- 
don real  estate  in  payment  of  our  debts."  That  is  not 
the  way  it  is  to  be  done.  What  is  going  to  happen  is  more 
like  this:  Our  attention  will  be  invited  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  rich  farming  district  in  Eussia  which  has  inade- 
quate railroad  facilities;  that  a  road  can  be  built  there, 
perhaps  under  the  protection  of  the  Japanese  government, 
and  be  safe  from  disorder  and  disruption.  We  shall  be 
invited  to  finance  the  building  of  the  road  to  that  district. 
Then  we  will  take  our  British  bonds  and  buy  the  materials 
and  employ  the  labor  to  build  the  road.  That  is,  we  will 
do  it  indirectly — not,  of  course,  directly,  but  through  the 
channels  of  finance  that  I  have  been  discussing.  In  effect, 
then,  we  or  our  people,  or  some  of  us — because  it  is  usual 
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in  this  case  to  separate  the  some  of  us  from  the  all  of  us — 
will  then  own  that  road.  Or,  again,  some  French  miners 
may  want  to  redevelop  the  mines  of  Lorraine,  and  they  will 
ask  that  we  lend  them  the  capital.  What  we  will  do  will 
be  to  turn  over  our  claims  against  them,  and  let  them  keep 
that  capital  for  the  time  being,  and  we  will  take  a  mortgage 
on  the  mines,  and  they  will  go  ahead  and  develop  them. 

Thus,  we  must,  I  think,  face  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  make  investments  abroad  where  we  can- 
not rapidly  enough  develop  our  trade  in  goods ;  to  develop 
that  other  type  of  international  finance,  that  other  type  of 
foreign  exchange  bills,  the  finance  bills,  as  a  means  of 
straightening  out  the  tangle  and  getting  it  to  mean  some- 
thing in  terms  of  industries  and  of  goods.  Europe  is  full 
of  industries  on  the  bargain  counter,  and  we  have  the 
wherewithal  to  buy.  This  means,  however,  learning  all 
about  foreign  laws,  foreign  products,  and  foreign  labor 
conditions.  It  means  a  whole  lot  of  work  for  our  invest- 
ment bankers  and  others,  and  our  investors  as  well.  It 
means  learning  a  lot  of  new  things,  just  as  for  the  other 
means  of  payment  we  should  have  to  learn  a  lot  about  new 
goods  and  foreign  wares. 

When  we  entered  the  world  war  we  unconsciously 
entered  world  commerce  and  world  industry.  It  will  be 
a  good  thing  for  us;  we  shall  be  educated  in  many  ways. 
It  is  said  that  the  crusades  were  valuable  not  only  for  the 
religious  fervor  and  enthusiasm  they  aroused,  but  because 
every  crusader  learned  something  about  the  world's  geog- 
raphy, something  about  other  nations;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  came,  following  the  crusades,  one  of  the 
greatest  expansions  of  trade  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

All  this  means  work  and  study,  research,  travel,  ex- 
perience, open-mindedness,  and  much  self  education.  The 
information  is  not  in  books  that  are  available;  it  is  some- 
thing that  will  have  to  be  accumulated  gradually.  I  know 
of  no  one  set  of  persons  who  know  it  all.  Foreign  trade 
will  not  come  merely  by  building  beautiful  ships  or  won- 
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derful  docks.  Ships  are  no  good  without  cargoes,  and 
cargoes  won't  come  merely  to  rest  in  a  pretty  harbor. 
There  must  be  a  use  or  demand  for  the  goods  in  the  cargoes, 
or  they  won't  come,  and  won't  come  regularly.  Finance 
is,  after  all,  but  the  shadow  of  a  substance,  and  in  foreign 
finance  the  substance  is  foreign  wares,  foreign  merchandise, 
foreign  properties,  and  foreign  rights.  "We  need  not  worry 
much  about  the  financial  end  of  it.  The  shadow  will  come 
if  we  can  build  up  the  substance.  That  will  cast  the 
shadow.  A  living  tree  casts  a  perpetual  shadow,  which 
never  vanishes  until  the  tree  is  dead. 

There  is  another  interesting  thing  about  finance  looked 
at  in  that  way,  that  is,  always  as  a  shadow.  It  is  always 
there.  You  cannot  use  up  the  shadow  of  a  tree  by  merely 
sitting  in  it.  There  is  just  as  much  shadow  there  after  you 
have  sat  there  all  day  as  there  was  before.  Until  the  sun 
sets  the  shadow  is  there,  and  back  again  the  next  morn- 
ing. Some  may  have  thought  that  in  this  talk  I  have  said 
much  about  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  and  perhaps 
little  about  finance ;  but  I  beg  to  point  out  that  there  can 
be  no  finance  without  trade,  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
finance  is  but  the  record  of  trade. 
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PRESIDENT  WHEELER'S  RESIGNATION 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco February  11,  President  Wheeler  made  public  his  intention  of 
retiring  from  the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  California  on 
July  15,  1919.  President  Wheeler's  letter  to  the  Regents  was  as 
follows : 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California, 

My  dear  Associates  and  Friends:  On  the  fifteenth  of  July  next 
I  shall  not  only  have  reached  the  usual  age  of  retirement,  but  shall 
have  also  completed  approximately  twenty  years  of  service  in  the 
University  of  California. 

These  have  been  years  of  abundant  opportunity  and  of  much 
plain  satisfaction,  but  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Univer- 
sity they  have  involved  heavy  burdens  and  fast-shifting  solicitudes. 
The  coming  days  promise  only  heavier  burdens  and  levy  their  demands 
for  increasing  vigor.  I  appreciate  with  all  my  heart  the  unvarying 
confidence  you  and  your  predecessors  have  reposed  in  me  and  the 
sturdy  support  you  have  always  given  me.  No  one  understands  better 
than  I  do  myself  the  inadequacy  of  any  service  I  have  been  able  to 
render,  but  I  have  honestly  done  my  best.  I  am  sure  therefore  that 
I  shall  not  be  esteemed  to  be  quitting  my  task,  if  I  ask  you  now 
to  give  me  your  blessing,  and  let  me  go.  This  is  my  resignation  of 
the  presidency  to  take  effect  on  the  above-named  date. 

In  devoted  loyalty  to  the  University  of  California,  I  am, 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  February  7,  1919. 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  President  Wheeler's  letter  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  that  the  resignation  of  the  President  be  accepted,  with 
regret,  and  with  the  testimony  of  the  Board  to  the  splendid  service 
which  he  has  rendered  the  University  in  twenty  years  of  unselfish 
devotion,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  that  by  said  resignation 
the  connection  of  the  President  with  the  University  be  not  severed, 
and  that,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desire,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be,  and  it  is  hereby  requested  to  consider  in  conference  with 
the  President  the  character  of  his  future  services  to  the  University 
and  to  report  to  the  Board. 
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Eemarks  of  Regent  John  A.  Britton: 

I  feel,  as  the  proponent  of  that  resolution  and  after  conference 
with  the  Executive  Committee,  that  the  Board  should  know  that  it  is 
the  strong  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  that 
by  this  voluntary  act  of  the  President  in  severing  his  connection  with 
the  University  we  retain,  and  he  retain  for  himself,  the  same  atmos- 
phere that  surrounded  him  in  the  University. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  many  of  us  have  been  associated  with 
him.  We  have  come  to  know  him  and  to  feel  that  his  connection  with 
the  University  has  been  for  its  betterment  and  upbuilding  and  we 
cannot  begin  to  think  for  a  moment  of  dissociating  him  from  future 
connection  with  the  University  and  its  affairs. 

I  have,  therefore,  prepared  this  resolution  with  the  purpose  that 
we  may  not  lose  the  companionship  and  benefits  to  the  University  of 
this  man  who  has  given  the  better  part  of  his  life  to  the  University 
and  has  done  so  much,  not  only  for  it,  but  for  the.  young  men  and 
young  women  who  have  gone  out  from  that  institution  in  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Remarks  of  Regent  Guy  C.  Earl: 

If  I  might  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  join  in  everything  Mr. 
Britton  has  said.  I  think  it  is  a  very  solemn  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  Board.  I  have  been  on  the  Board  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  and  have  seen  the  work  of  the  University  grow  to  the  most 
astonishing  proportions,  and  have  seen  the  great  burden  that  our 
President  has  carried  through  these  years.  The  moment  is  one  that 
I  think  solemnizes  everyone,  and  I  most  heartily  concur  in  that  phase 
of  the  resolution  that  contemplates  that  the  President  should  have 
some  organic  and  vital  connection  with  the  University  hereafter. 
From  his  great  experience  the  University  will  gain  much.  It  is  due 
to  the  President  to  have  that  position  on  the  effective  date  of  his 
resignation  that  will  be  fitting  to  his  dignity  in  the  light  of  all  his 
past  services. 

Remarks  of  Regent  James  Mills: 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  cannot  refrain  on  an  occasion — and  it  is 
a  solemn  occasion  for  such  a  one  to  withdraw  from  the  position  of 
President  of  this  great  University — I  cannot  refrain  from  recalling 
a  meeting  in  Riverside  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  when  this, 
our  President,  appeared  before  a  farmers'  meeting.  We  were  there 
advocating  that  the  University,  at  Davis  or  somewhere  else,  engage 
in  teaching  us  practical  as  well  as  scientific  agriculture.  This,  our 
President,  was  there,  and  I  recall  the  fact  that  after  he  spoke  to  us 
we  realized  that  we  had  as  a  leader  a  perfect  man,  that  a  man 
physically  splendid  confronted  us,  and  that  we  had  in  him  a  leader 
whose  influence  would  reflect  not  only  upon  the  University  but  upon 
the  life  of  the  state. ...  I  have  talked  with  the  students  and  others 
and  always  have  I  realized  that  a  great  personality,  a  great  spiritual 
influence  was  at  work  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  California 
and  that  this  man  's  work  would  go  on  forever.  I  myself  felt,  as  he 
came  amongst  us,  that  I  had  been  blessed  by  my  association  with  this 
clean,  wholesome,  splendid  personality  that  has  today  resigned  from 
our  service,  and  I  am  glad  that  we  shall  not  completely  lose  the 
services  of  this  splendid  man. 
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Eemarks  of  Regent  C.  S.  Wheeler: 

What  has  been  said  has  been  said  with  words  so  much  better  than 
I  can  frame  that  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  further  to  express  the 
feelings,  inadequately  uttered,  which  nevertheless  prevail  today  in  all 
of  us.  The  plain  solemn  truth  is  that  a  great  man,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  power,  took  hold  of  our  institution  at  the  psychological  moment, 
proved  himself  adequate  to  the  great  task  that  was  before  him,  and 
aided  only  by  such  sympathetic  assistance  as  this  Board  could  give, 
perfected  an  organization  and  established  an  institution  second  to 
none  today.  He  has  placed  the  University  of  California  in  a  position 
intellectually  great  before  the  world.  He  has  placed  the  University 
of  California  in  a  position  of  strength  and  power  and  has  made  it  a 
factor  for  tremendous  good  in  this  state.  He  has  won  and  earned 
every  laurel  that  an  educator  and  great  administrator  can  earn.  He 
stands  today  among  the  men  of  his  profession  without  a  peer  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  in  this  whole  wide  world.  His  accom- 
plishments are  there.  They  are  tangible  and  can  never  be  destroyed. 
So  much  for  the  monument  that  he  has  erected  for  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  He  has  erected  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellows  a  position 
that,  wherever  he  is  known,  is  only  measured  by  the  full  wealth  of 
human  love.     Rich  in  those  honors  he  stands  today.  .  .  . 

That  the  President  of  the  University  should  completely  sever  his 
relations  with  us  is  unthinkable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Regents. 
That  the  President  of  the  University  should  be  other  than  a  part  of 
it  in  the  future  is  impossible  in  the  conception  of  any  man  who  has 
the  love  of  this  institution  at  heart.  So  this  solemn  occasion  is  an 
occasion  that  is  full  of  promise,  full  of  that  which  we  must  feel  is 
due  the  President  of  the  University  from  those  who  stand  to  him  as 
this  body  stands.  And  so,  with  the  joy  that  must  come  to  all  of  us 
on  this  Board,  his  friends,  we  now  look  forward  to  the  years  that 
remain  to  him  as  years  that  will  be  rich  not  only  in  a  reward  well 
earned  but  rich  in  the  splendid  powers  that  still  are  his.  God  bless 
him. 

ENROLLMENT   STATISTICS  OF   1919 

The  total  registration  up  to  February  1,  1919,  in  the  Colleges  of 
the  University  at  Berkeley  for  the  academic  year  of  1918-19  was 
7014,  of  which  800  were  graduate  students  and  6214  undergraduates, 
as  against  6011  a  year  ago,  915  being  graduate  students  and  5096 
undergraduates.  This  does  not  include  the  Summer  Session  enroll- 
ment of  4472,  nor  the  students  of  University  grade  in  the  following 
departments:  28  at  the  University  Farm,  34  in  the  Hastings  College 
of  the  Law,  205  in  the  Medical  School  in  San  Francisco,  12  doing 
work  on  the  Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Research,  12  in  the 
curriculum  for  nurses  in  San  Francisco,  62  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Medical  Department,  173  in  the  College  of  Dentistry,  and  66  in 
the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

To  include  these  would  bring  the  total  registration  up  to  12,078 
for  the  year  1918-19.  Upon  deducting  the  names  counted  more  than 
once  and  those  of  students  in  extension  courses,  the  short  courses  in 
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agriculture,  the  University  Farm  School,  and  the  California  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  total  registration  comes  to  11,158,  as  compared 
with  9595  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

On  February  1,  1919,  the  officers  of  instruction  and  administra- 
tion numbered  1175,  as  compared  with  1109  last  year. 

DEGEEES   CONFERRED  DECEMBER  20,   1918 

One  hundred  and  eighty-four  degrees  were  conferred  upon  students 
of  the  University  of  California  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  Thirty-one 
of  the  candidates  were  permitted  to  substitute  military  training  in 
officers'  training  camps,  and  in  other  branches  of  the  service,  for 
periods  not  exceeding  one-eighth  of  the  residence  of  four  years 
ordinarily  required  for  the  bachelor 's  degree.  Fifteen  of  the  degrees 
were  Bachelor  of  Science,  one  hundred  fifty-two  were  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  one  was  Master  of  Science,  thirteen  were  Master  of  Arts,  and 
three  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Eight  degrees  were  dated  as  of  May  15, 
1918. 

REMOVAL  OF  MILITARY  BUILDINGS 

The  Regents  at  their  January  meeting  voted  that  the  barracks, 
mess  hall,  and  laboratory  building  erected  for  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  and  the  School  of  Military  Aeronautics  be  removed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

ALUMNI  PRESIDENT  SITS  AS  REGENT 

Mr.  Wiggington  E.  Creed,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
was  formally  introduced  to  the  Regents  at  the  February  meeting.  He 
became  Regent  ex  officio  upon  the  adoption  of  Amendment  No.  8 
at  the  last  general  election. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  CENTER  OF  ALAMEDA  COUNTY 

The  University  was  invited  to  appoint  a  committee  to  sit  in  an 
advisory  capacity  with  the  Public  Health  center  of  Alameda  County. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  heirs  of  the  late  Professor  William  Dallam  Armes  have  given 
his  collection  of  Japanese  prints  and  pictures,  certain  of  his  valuable 
books,  and  his  collection  of  photographs  of  "Old  Time  Favorites." 
Professor  P.  W.  Nahl  has  been  recommended  as  curator  of  the 
William  Dallam  Armes  Collection. 

The  University  Library  has  received  some  two  hundred  volumes 
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of  standard  books  on  French  philology,  comprising  the  private  library 
of  the  late  Professor  Gustave  Faucheux. 

The  University  of  California  Museum  has  received  the  following 
textiles  left  by  the  E.  E.  Caswell  Estate  and  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity through  Eegent  Phoebe  A.  Hearst:  Front  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Italian  Chasuble;  green  brocade  with  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  embroidered  in  gold.  Long,  narrow  Japanese  brocade.  Cash- 
mere shawl,  India  orange  center.  Long  Cashmere  shawl,  India  citron 
color  center.  Long  Cashmere  shawl,  India  white,  with  rose  colored 
palm  leaf  design  on  ends.  Large,  square  Cashmere  shawl,  India,  with 
small  black  center  containing  signature.  Small  Cashmere  shawl, 
India,  black  ground  with  large  palm  leaf  design  on  corners  and  low 
toned  narrow  border.  Japanese  priest  robe,  green  with  lilac  lining. 
The  textiles  have  been  loaned  to  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  for  exhi- 
bition. 

The  sum  of  $1500  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Fred  H.  Jung, 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  "West,  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  Native  Sons'  Fellowship  Fund. 

Mrs.  R.  O.  Moody  presented  to  the  Department  of  Palaeontology 
a  valuable  collection  of  fresh-water  mussels  which  was  made  by  her 
father,  the  late  Professor  E.  W.  Claypole. 

The  Pierce  Governor  Company  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  through  its 
sales  manager,  Mr.  D.  J.  Noland,  has  given  one  Pierce  gas  engine 
governor,  of  especial  value  in  the  automotive  laboratory  of  the  College 
of  Mechanics. 

The  College  of  Mining  has  received  the  following  gifts: 

From  Mr.  G.  F.  Beardsley,  Carmel,  Monterey  County,  California, 
about  thirty  volumes  on  mining  and  metallurgy. 

From  Mr.  E.  L.  Oliver,  503  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  six 
complete  volumes  (unbound)  of  current  technical  magazines. 

From  Mr.  E.  A.  Stent,  Humboldt  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco, 
four  exceptional  exhibition  specimens  of  rare  ores. 

DEATHS 

Marjorie  G.  Foster,  Fellow  in  Research  Medicine  on  the  George 
Williams  Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Research,  January  5,  1919, 
in  Baltimore. 

Ralph  Denny  Robertson,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Extension, 
January  6,  1919,  in  Stockton. 

Edward  Bull  Clapp,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Liter- 
ature, Emeritus,  January  7,   1919,  in  Berkeley. 

Ramon  Jaen,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  March  26,  1919,  in 
Berkeley. 
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EDWAED  BULL  CLAPP 

On  the  seventh  day  of  February  Professor  Clapp  departed  for  the 
Elysian  Fields  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  service  to  this  University.  When  thirty-eight  years  old  he 
came  to  us  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers.  He  was  of  New  England 
stock  and  of  English  ancestry,  and  born  in  a  Congregational  parson- 
age in  Connecticut.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  Illinois,  and  he 
was  graduated  from  Illinois  College,  an  outpost  of  Yale,  in  1875. 
For  some  years  he  was  a  professor  of  Greek  in  his  alma  mater,  and 
after  winning  his  Ph.D.  at  Yale  and  passing  a  year  in  study  in  Ger- 
many, he  became  an  assistant  professor  at  Yale.  From  this  post 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  here.  His  long,  active  service 
at  this  University,  ending  with  his  retirement  as  emeritus  in  1917, 
was  interrupted  by  a  second  year  in  Germany  and  by  a  year  as  visit- 
ing professor  at  the  American   School  at  Athens. 

Professor  Clapp  was  an  old-fashioned  scholar  of  the  English  type, 
in  spite  of  his  German  training.  The  traditions  of  the  old  Yale 
were  in  all  matters  his  guiding  principles.  His  teaching  was  founded 
on  an  accurate  basis  of  grammar,  and  the  results  were  tested  by  exact 
translation.  His  interest  was  mainly  confined  to  the  traditional 
authors  of  the  old  college  Greek  course,  and  these  authors  became  an 
essential  part  of  the  furniture  of  his  mind.  He  published  an  edition 
of  the  last  six  books  of  the  Iliad  in  1899,  and  planned  an  elaborate 
edition  of  Pindar  that  he  never  lived  to  finish.  As  his  life  progressed 
he  confined  his  attention  more  and  more  to  certain  monuments  of 
Greek  thought:  Homer  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  through  aloud 
once  a  year;  Plato's  Republic  constantly  furnished  illustrations  in  his 
conversation,  and  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  was  his  favorite 
Greek  play.  But  Pindar  was  closest  to  his  heart,  and  the  occasions 
were  few  when  an  apposite  quotation  from  that  sublime  lyrist  was 
not  at  hand. 

In  his  outlook  on  life  and  in  academic  matters  his  attitude  was 
Victorian.  The  supremacy  of  classical  culture,  the  necessity  of  Greek 
as  the  saving  element  in  modern  civilization,  the  security  of  the 
judgment  of  Matthew  Arnold's  "saving  remnant"  in  all  social  mat- 
ters, confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  Yale  ancestors  in  all  matters 
of  academic  policy  were  to  him  principles  that  were  self  evident. 
Although  he  lived  to  see  even  his  revered  Yale  follow  after  false 
gods,  he  turned  to  his  Plato,  Pindar,  and  Homer  for  comfort  and  in 
them  he  found  it.  Felix  opportunitate  mortis  he  might  have  said  of 
himself,  for  he  belonged  to  a  generation  that  is  past  in  ideals,  senti- 
ments, and  principles  of  living;  and  he  himself  acknowledged  that 
he  had  survived  the  old  tradition  of  Greek  teaching. 
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Professor  Clapp  was  widely  read  in  English  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  in  his  middle  years  he  read 
much  in  French;  toward  the  end  also  in  Italian.  He  had  little 
interest  in  natural  science  and  its  applications.  "The  Nation" 
under  Godkin  and  his  immediate  successors  was  his  political  guide; 
that,  like  most  college  men  of  his  generation,  he  followed  faithfully. 
He  was  vitally  interested  in  the  questions  of  the  day  and  interpreted 
them  by  nineteenth  century  standards;  but  during  the  great  war  he 
was  pronounced  in  his  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Allies  as 
against  Germany,  and  he  signed  the  address  of  encouragement  sent 
to  them  by  a  group  of  Americans  in  1915. 

In  the  faculty,  Professor  Clapp  was  the  exponent  of  Yale  ideals. 
His  dignified  presence,  his  gracious  and  courtly  manners,  his  charming 
hospitality  to  his  colleagues,  his  students,  and  visiting  scholars,  his 
calm  assumption  of  the  correctness  of  the  ruling  principles  of  a  golden 
age  of  learning,  his  kindly  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  others,  and 
his  charity  of  judgment  toward  all  made  him  a  figure  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  his  contemporaries.  As  Professor  Clapp  was 
loyal  to  his  principles  of  scholarship  and  to  his  theories  of  academic 
policy,  so  in  his  private  intercourse  with  his  nearest  friends  there 
was  the  same  whole-hearted  trust  and  simple  faith.  With  his  own 
nobility  of  character  he  was  liberal  in  sympathy  toward  his  closest 
associates.  Generous  himself,  he  rejoiced  at  whatever  good  fortune 
might  come  to  his  friends;  his  eyes  were  often  holden  to  their  limi- 
tations, and  he  took  no  pleasure  in  carping  personal  criticism,  while 
enjoying  the  analysis  of  the  causes  that  led  to  their  success.  His 
estimate  of  the  dignity  of  a  University  professorship  was  so  great 
that  the  eminence  of  such  a  position  removed  its  occupant  from 
trivial  fault-finding.  A  high-minded  man  he  was,  and  he  was  occupied 
with  high  things:     b  ney&Xwv  avrbv  a£i.G>v  &£ios  &v.     [M] 


EAMON  JAEN 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March  the  University  of  California  and  the 
world  of  Spanish  letters  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  sudden 
death  through  heart  failure  of  Professor  Ramon  Jaen.  He  had  not 
yet  reached  his  thirty-sixth  year,  having  been  born  in  Elche,  Spain, 
on  April  30,  1883.  He  was  an  eager  student  from  his  boyhood  days, 
and  after  obtaining  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  Instituto  Tecnico  of 
Alicante  in  1903,  he  decided  to  complete  his  education  at  Madrid. 
With  an  insignificant  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket,  but  endowed  with 
many  promising  gifts,  he  entered  the  mare  magnum  of  the  capital 
and  began  his  career  at  the  Central  University.  To  earn  his  bread 
he  gave  lessons,  wrote  articles,  translated  and  illustrated  books,  and 
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even  played  the  flute  in  minor  musical  bands,  which  he  himself  spoke 
of  laughingly  and  refused  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  orchestra.  In 
Madrid  Professor  Jaen  devoted  himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  law, 
political  economy,  history,  and  literature.  In  1909  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  Licenciado  en  Derecho  Civil  y  Canonieo,  and  by  1913  he 
had  taken  and  passed  all  courses  and  prerequisites  for  the  doctor's 
degree,  with  law  as  his  major;  as  the  actual  conferring  of  the  title 
had  been  put  off  through  failure  to  pay  a  large  preliminary  fee, 
he  had  hoped  to  comply  with  this  condition  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer, having  at  last  accumulated  the  necessary  funds. 

Professor  Jaen's  best  loved  teacher  was  Adolf o  Bonilla  y  San 
Martin,  the  noted  scholar  and  teacher  at  the  University,  and  the 
latter 's  influence  upon  his  ardent  disciple  was  manifest  in  much  that 
Professor  Jaen  wrote  and  taught.  Latterly  his  mind  was  especially 
engrossed  by  the  reform  movement  to  modernize  conditions,  especially 
in  education,  and  if  he  had  lived  he  would  undoubtedly  have  made 
his  influence,  already  to  be  reckoned  with,  felt  among  his  admiring 
contemporaries. 

As  a  writer  Professor  Jaen  had  accomplished  much.  In  1904 
he  printed  a  novel  at  Alicante,  L'Almanguend,  and  although  I  fre- 
quently asked  him  to  let  me  have  a  copy,  he  always  replied  laughingly 
that  he  had  left  his  only  one  in  Spain,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
where  another  could  or  ought  to  be  procured;  and  with  that  he 
would  change  the  subject.  In  1907  he  printed  at  Madrid  some  stories 
under  the  title  La  Oration  del  Huerto,  and  thereafter  numerous 
articles  from  his  pen  saw  the  light.  These  dealt  with  subjects  of  the 
law,  of  economics,  and  of  literature.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Por  Tierras  de  Espana,  Articulos  de  Viajes,  published  in  1913-14, 
For  Tierras  de  America,  published  in  1915-16,  Pio  Baroja  y  Azorin: 
dos  novelistas  modernos,  1916.  His  exquisite  style  can  be  best  appre- 
ciated in  his  recent  fanciful  articles  printed  in  Hispania.  They  are 
entitled  Guia  Espiritual,  and  give  a  poetic  description  of  Toledo,  Avila, 
and  Segovia.  These  were  part  of  a  series  planned  to  embrace  the 
most  picturesque  and  beautiful  centers  of  Spanish  culture.  Such 
portions  of  this  work  as  were  completed  in  manuscript  will  be  printed 
by  his  friends.  Among  the  last  works  to  which  he  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  love  was  a  translation  of  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson's 
Olalla,  prefaced  by  a  remarkable  study  of  the  great  romancer.  This, 
too,  we  hope  will  see  the  light  soon.  To  his  incessant  labors  we  owe 
these  and  other  works  of  abiding  charm,  but,  to  our  sorrow  also,  his 
untimely  death.     A  mother  and  three  sisters  survive  him. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  Professor  Jaen  and  to 
work  at  his  side  hold  his  loss  irreparable  in  more  senses  than  one. 
He  was  not  only  a  lovable  companion  and  colleague,  he  was  a  well- 
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spring  of  stimulating  ideas,  and  an  ideal  leader  in  the  classroom,  for, 
as  of  Chaucer's  clerk,  it  could  be  said  of  him:  "Gladly  would  he  learn 
and  gladly  teach. ' '  His  going  has  left  an  empty  space  that  can 
never  be  fdled.  Whether  serious  or  at  play  Ramon  Jaen  was  an 
unforgettable  personality;  in  all  of  our  undertakings  he  was  always 
welcome,  and  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  walk  with  him  by 
the  sea  or  in  the  high  mountains,  upon  city  streets  or  in  the  country, 
ever  found  in  him  a  gentleman  through  and  through  and  an  engaging 
as  well  as  a  thoughtful  companion.  We  were  rich  in  his  friendship, 
we  are  grievously  impoverished  by  his  death,  we  shall  never  see  his 
like  again.  His  memory  will  remain  fresh  among  us  because  his 
spirit  typified  youth,  vigor,  and  ennobling  devotion  to  his  work. 

EOOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  EXERCISES 

On  Sunday,  February  9,  memorial  exercises  honoring  the  late 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  were  held  in  Harmon  Gymnasium. 
President  Wheeler,  Regent  Chester  H.  Rowell,  Hon.  Victor  H.  Met- 
calfe, formerly  Secretary  of  the  Navy,*  and  Henry  Morse  Stephens, 
Sather  Professor  of  History  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science,  spoke  on  various  phases  of  Roosevelt's  life. 

APPOINTMENTS! 

Professors:  Colonel  J.  T.  Nance,  Military  Science  and  Tactics, 
from  February  lj  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand,  Sather  Professor  of  Classical 
Literature  for  1919-20. 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery:  Dr.  Emma  K.  Willits. 

Assistant  Professors :  N.  B.  Drury,  Public  Speaking ;  F.  J.  Smiley, 
Economic  Botany  and  Assistant  Botanist  in  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  from  March  1;  G.  A.  Smithson,  English  in  the  Exten- 
sion Division. 

Anaesthetist  and  Physician  for  Women:  Dr.  Louise  A.  Olden- 
bourg,  from  February  1. 

Assistant  Physician  for  Men:  Dr.  L.  M.  Boyers,  from  January  20. 

Assistant  Physician  for  Women:   Dr.  Leila  J.  Beebe. 

Attorney  of  the  Regents:  J.  M.  Mannon,  Jr.,  from  March  1. 

Lecturers:  Frank  Bachman,  Sanitary  Engineering;  C.  C.  Gillespie, 
Sanitary  Engineering;  Mrs.  Barbara  N.  Grimes,  Law  and  Social 
Economics;  E.  D.  Hunton,  Economics;  F.  F.  Hahn,  Accounting. 

Honorary  Curator  in  the  Herbarium:  H.  M.  Hall. 


*  The  text  of  Mr.  Metcalfe 's  address  will  be  found  in  the  Univer- 
sity Chronicle,  pp.   139-44. 

t  Appointments,   unless   otherwise   stated,   date   from   Januarv   1, 
1919.  J      ' 
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Instructors:  Christine  Bertholas,  English  branches  in  the  Wilmer- 
ding  School;  C.  H.  Kunsman,  Science  in  the  Wilmerding  School; 
Karl  Sax,  Genetics,  from  March  1. 

Assistants:  Miss  Mabel  Baird,  English;  Miss  Cornelia  C.  Bedford, 
Agricultural  Extension,  from  February  1;  R.  E.  Burton,  Agricultural 
Extension;  N.  C.  Davis,  Pathology,  from  February  1;  G.  S.  Delamere, 
Pathology,  from  February  1;  Miss  Dolores  Gibson,  Physiology  and 
Biochemistry,  from  February  1;  W.  A.  Graham,  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion, from  February  1;  G.  A.  Linhart,  Biochemistry,  from  Febru- 
ary 1;  E.  D.  MeCallum,  Agricultural  Extension;  Irving  McQuarrie, 
Pathology,  from  February  1 ;  R.  F.  Newton,  Chemistry ;  T.  E.  Phipps, 
Chemistry;  Miss  Mary  M.  Richardson,  Agricultural  Extension,  from 
February  1;  F.  W.  Rubke,  History,  from  February  1;  Miss  F.  E. 
Smith,  Agricultural  Extension;  R.  Sweetland,  English;  Miss  Minnie 
A.  Tribby,  Agricultural  Extension;  Dr.  Edward  Twitchell,  Medicine; 
G.  M.  Vogt,  English;  W.  G.  Waterhouse,  Agricultural  Extension, 
from  January  15;  Mrs.  Lottie  C.  Zeitfuchs,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
from  January  6. 

Research  Assistant  in  Pathology:  Miss  Ruth  L.  Stone. 

Teaching  Fellows:  T.  W.  Dahlquist,  Political  Science,  from  Febru- 
ary 16;  Miss  Edith  Frisbee,  Philosophy;  W.  F.  Hamilton,  Zoology; 
J.  E.  Johnson,  Political  Science,  from  July  1,  1918. 

Fellow  in  the  Lick  Observatory :  C.  D.  Shane,  from  March  3. 

Student  Fellows  in  the  George  Williams  Hooper  Foundation  for 
Medical  Research:  H.  R.  Arnold,  F.  S.  Smyth,  S.  L.  Warren. 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Infirmary:  Miss 
Mary  C.  Sweet,  from  February  1. 

Storekeeper  and  Helper  in  the  Department  of  Mining:  S.  O. 
Spencer,   from   March   7. 

Laboratory   Technician:    Miss  Eleanor   P.   Godfrey. 

Mechanician  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry:  G.  F.  Nelson,  from 
February  1. 

REINSTATEMENTS* 

Professors:  Dr.  F.  P.  Gay,  Pathology;  Dr.  C.  M.  Haring,  Veter- 
inary Science;  Dr.  R,  T.  Legge,  Hygiene  and  University  Physician; 
A.  O.  Leuschner,  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Students'  Observa- 
tory, from  March  24;  G.  N.  Lewis,  Physical  Chemistry;  D.  T.  Mason, 
Forestry;   G.  M.  Stratton,  Psychology. 

Associate  Professors:  S.  H.  Beckett,  Irrigation  Practice,  from 
December  21,  1918;  W.  B.  Herms,  Parasitology,  from  February  24; 
J.  H.  Hildebrand,  Chemistry;  G.  R.  Noyes,  Slavic  Languages. 

*  Date  from  January  1,  1919,  unless  otherwise  specified;  apply  to 
faculty  members  who  have  returned  from  the  service. 
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Assistant  Professors:  C.  I.  Lewis,  Philosophy;  G.  R.  Stewart, 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  from  February  18;  L.  C.  Uren,  Mining,  from 
February  6;  E.  C.  Voorhies,  Animal  Husbandry;  B.  M.  Woods, 
Theoretical   Mechanics,   from   February   1. 

Instructors :  Leonard  Bacon,  English ;  G.  E.  K.  Branch,  Chemistry, 
from  March  1;  A.  W.  Christie,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  from  Febru- 
ary 24;  J.  L.  Collins,  Genetics,  from  December  1,  1918;  T.  D.  Stewart, 
Chemistry. 

Assistants  in  Agricultural  Extension :  H.  E.  Drobish,  from  March 
1 ;  F.  T.  Murphy,  from  March  1 ;  A.  N.  Nathan,  from  January  16 ; 
W.  D.  Norton,  from  March  1. 

Assistant  Curator  of  Birds  in  the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology:   T.  I.  Storer. 

Astronomers:  H.  D.  Curtis,  from  May  1;  W.  H.  Wright. 

Associate  Librarian:  H.  L.  Leupp. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  TITLES* 

Professor  Stuart  Daggett,  to  be  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Commerce. 

Dr.  Ruby  L.  Cunningham,  to  be  Lecturer  in  Hygiene  and  Physician 
for  Women. 

Professor  C.  I.  Lewis,  to  be  Assistant  Manager  of  the  University 
Press,  from  March  3. 

Dr.  Anna  M.  Flynn,  to  be  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  Otology,  and 
Rhinology. 

Dr.  Alice  Maxwell,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Dr.  Margaret  Schulze,  to  be  Resident  and  Assistant  in  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology. 

Instructor  in  Nutrition:  Mrs.  H.  I.  Mattill,  from  February  1. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCEf 

Professors:  J.  C.  Merriam,  Palaeontology  and  Historical  Geology, 
from  March  15;  F.  S.  Philbrick,  Law;  F.  H.  Probert,  Mining  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Mining,  from  January  22  to  March  31;  F.  J. 
Teggart,  History;  E.  T.  Williams,  Oriental  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physician  for  Women:  Dr. 
Romilda  Meads,  from  February  1. 

Assistant  Physician  for  Women:  Dr.  Ruth  R.  Storer,  from  De- 
cember  31. 


*  Date  from  January  1,  1919,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

t  Unless  otherwise  designated,  leaves  of  absence  are  for  the  period 
January  1  to  June  30,  1919. 
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Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  in  the  Extension 
Division:   Wallace  Hatch. 

Head  of  the  Girls'  Physical  Education  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity High  School:   Mrs.  L.  E.  Thompson. 

RESIGNATIONS* 

Associate  Professor:  H.  M.  Hall,  Economic  Botany  and  Assistant 
Botanist  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  from  February  28. 

Assistant   Professor :    R.   F.   Miller,  Animal  Husbandry. 

Attorney  of  the  Regents:  Warren  Olney,  Jr.,  from  March  1. 

Instructors:  H.  F.  Bahmeier,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  Decem- 
ber 1;  Miss  Mildred  Lemon,  Physical  Education;  Miss  Harriet  K. 
Orr,  English  branches  in  the  Wilmerding  School,  from  December  31. 

Assistants:  F.  W.  Albro,  Nutrition,  from  February  16;  H.  F. 
Brueck,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  December  20,  1918 ;  G.  E. 
Fermery,  Agricultural  Engineering;  Mrs.  Matilda  N.  Fowler,  Agri- 
cultural Extension;  Dr.  C.  E.  Ide,  Ophthalmology,  from  February  1; 
Miss  Esther  Kittredge,  Chemistry;  Dr.  E.  H.  Mathis,  Prosthetic 
Dentistry,  from  February  1;  J.  E.  Stiles,  Agricultural  Extension, 
from  February  10;  F.  S.  Tiffany,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1;  W.  T.  Tyler,  Physics  in  the  Wilmerding  School,  from 
November  1,  1918. 

Assistant  Manager  of  the  University  Press:  M.  E.  Deutsch,  from 
January  31. 

Surgeon  in  the  Infirmary:  Dr.  Clark  Burnham,  from  January  31. 

Director  of  Red  Cross  Work:  Miss  Evaline  Cutler,  from  Janu- 
ary 31. 

Storekeeper  and  Helper  in  the  Department  of  Mining:  J.  F.  Tal- 
bot, from  January  31. 

Clerk  in  the  Department  of  Mechanics:  Miss  Lilla  M.  Mitchell, 
from  January  16. 

Mechanician  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry:  S.  Holmstrup,  from 
February  1. 

UNDERGRADUATE  AFFAIRS 

Honor  Society  Elections 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Forty-one  students,  twenty-nine  women  and  twelve  men,  were 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  national  scholarship  honor  society. 
Five  of  those  chosen  are  juniors  and  thirty-six  are  seniors.  The 
senior  list  includes  students  who  were  graduated  in  December,  1918, 
as  well  as  those  who  expect  to  be  graduated  in  June,  1919. 


Resignations  date  from  January  1,  1919,  if  not  specified. 
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The  annual  dinner  and  initiation  ceremony  of  the  society  were 
held  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  21.  The  list  of  those  elected 
is  as  follows: 

From  the  Junior  Class:  Nellie  Bartlett,  Virginia  Cook,  Mary 
Levendusky,  Cecil  Mosbacher,  Herbert  Kabinowitz. 

From  the  Senior  Class:  Isabel  Anderson,  Miriam  Bonner,  Dwight 
Bardwell,  Eleanor  Burnham,  Gladys  Campbell,  Euth  Carmichael, 
Emily  Carrier,  John  Cook,  Sarah  d'Ancona,  Catherine  Delamere, 
Laura  Destruel;  Corena  Daugherty,  Edward  Ellsworth,  Ruth  Hardy, 
Mary  Heger,  Virginia  Holmes,  William  Hoskins.  Bernice  Hubbard, 
Jean  Huddleston,  Louise  Hurley,  Evadne  Keats,  Lucille  Lazar,  Leila 
Leitner,  Helen  Moreland,  Jacob  Posner,  Cora  Powell,  Frank  Schacht, 
Richard  Scofield,  Joseph  Sharp,  Frances  Shurtleff,  Melville  Spiegl, 
Carolyn  Steel,  Sarah  Unna,  Dorothy  Uren,  Helen  Walter,  Nancy 
Yerkes. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  the  College  of  Commerce  honor  society,  in- 
itiated nine  students  in  March.  Those  elected  were:  L.  W.  Blakeley, 
19,  H.  W.  Gunnison,  '19,  J.  R.  McKee,  '19,  L.  L.  Nathanson,  '19, 
H.  B.  Symes,  '19,  Harold  Dexter,  '20,  H.  H.  Luff,  '20,  A.  G.  Mc- 
Alpine,  '20,  and  E.  B.  Morosoli,  '20. 

Sigma  Kappa  AlpJia 
The  following  students  were  elected  in  March  to  Sigma  Kappa 
Alpha,  the  women's  history  honor  society:   Gladys  Garner,   '19,  Ger- 
aldine   Hall,    '19,   Ruth   Hardy,    '19,   Margaret   Breedlove,    '20,   and 
Beatrice  Goldman,   '20. 


ATHLETIC  EVENTS 

Rowing  as  a  University  sport  was  revived  late  in  February  by 
the  formation  of  a  Boating  Association,  which  is  to  care  for  the 
financial  support  and  general  direction  of  the  'Varsity  crew,  under 
an  agreement  with  the  Associated  Students.  The  association  is  to  be 
allowed  to  use  the  equipment  of  the  A.S.U.C.  California  will  be 
represented  by  an  eight-oared  shell  in  a  regatta  with  the  University 
of  Washington  and  Stanford  University  on  May  3. 

Rugby  football  was  revived  under  an  intercollegiate  agreement 
with  Stanford  University,  and  after  several  preliminary  games  the 
Rugby  team  met  Stanford  on  February  23.  Stanford  won  by  a 
score  of  21  to  8. 

In  basketball  the  'Varsity  won  the  championship  of  the  California - 
Nevada  League,  but  was  defeated  by  the  University  of  Oregon  for 
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the  championship  of  the  Pacific  Coast.    California  "won  six  games  and 
lost  three.    The  scores  follow  : 

February     8 — 'Varsity  69,  College   of  the   Pacific   21. 
February  11 — 'Varsity  51,  University  Farm   6. 
February  15— 'Varsity  29,  Stanford  26. 
February  18— 'Varsity  16,  Santa  Clara  College  28. 
February  20 — 'Varsity  42,  Saint  Ignatius  23. 
March  1 — 'Varsity  35,  Stanford   25. 
March  5 — 'Varsity  35,  University  of  Oregon  37. 
March  6 — 'Varsity  27,  University  of  Oregon  30. 
March  7 —  'Varsity  39,  University   of  Nevada   21. 

THE  HALF-HOUK  OF  MUSIC 

March     9 — Xorman  Smith,  pianist,  and  Hartwell  Jordan,  violinist. 
March  16 — Oakland    Elementary    School    Orchestra    and    Oakland 
Community  Orchestra. 

March  30 — Sacramento   Chamber   of   Commerce    Quartette. 

MUSICAL  AND  DEAMATIC  EVENTS 

January  25 — Recital  by  Carlo  Liton. 

February  20 — Pablo  Casals,  violoncellist.  Before  the  Berkeley 
Musical  Association. 

March  1 — French  Army  Band,  Capt.  Fernan  Pollain,  conductor, 
in  the  Greek  Theatre. 

March  8 — "Gypped,"  the  Junior  Curtain  Raiser,  and  "The 
Graduate  Burglar, ' '  the  Junior  Farce. 

March  13 — Concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Alfred  Hertz,  conductor. 

March  13 — "The  Clothesline,"  an  opera  produced  by  the  Treble 
Clef  Society. 

March  20 — Concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Alfred  Hertz,  conductor. 

March  26 — Four  one-act  plays,  produced  by  the  English  Club. 
The  plays  are:  "The  Passport,"  by  Edward  Knoblauch;  "Nettie," 
by  George  Ade ;  ' '  The  Bank  Account, ' '  by  Howard  Brock ;  and 
"Suppressed  Desires,"  by  Edward  Cook  and  Susan  Glaspell. 

UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS 

January  24 — Lieutenant-Colonel  Gilbert  N.  Lewis,  Professor  of 
Physical  Chemistry  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Chemistry,  and  John 
Campbell  Merriam,  Professor  of  Palaeontology. 
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February  7 — Rev.  Frederick  G.  Clampett,  Chaplain  of  the  144th 
Field  Artillery,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joel  H.  Hildebrand,  Associate 
Professor  of  Chemistry.* 

February  20 — Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President  of  Har- 
vard University. 

March  7 — William  E.  Hocking,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Har- 
vard University,  Mills  Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  and  Paul  Shorey, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  Sather  Professor 
of  Classical  Literature. 


SPECIAL  LECTURE  COURSES 
Department  of  Sanskrit 
Arthur  W.  Ryder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  gave  a  series 
of   lectures   on   "Ancient   Indian   Religions"   in   the   San   Francisco 
Public  Library.     The  lectures  were  as  follows: 
January  22 — The  Sankhya  and  Yoga. 

January  29 — The  Bhagavadgita,  the  Indian  Doctrine  of  Duty. 
February  5 — The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Buddha. 

Department  of  Anthropology 

E.  W.  Gifford,  Associate  Curator  of  the  Anthropological  Museum, 
continued  his  lectures  on  "Egypt  in  Pyramid  Times,"  given  in  the 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  Parnassus  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  every 
Sunday  afternoon.     The  lectures  were  as  follows: 

February  16 — The  Religious   Significance  of  the  Pyramids. 

February  23 — The  Busines  and  Daily  Life  of  Pyramid  Egypt. 
— The  Pyramid  Sportsman. 

Following  this  series  of  lectures,  on  March  9  Dr.  Sarton  T.  Pope 
lectured  on  ' '  Hunting  Big  Game  with  the  Bow. ' ' 

Department  of  Music 

Arthur  Farwell,  Associate  Professor  of  Music,  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  "America  in  Music,"  at  the  San  Francisco  Civic  Center. 
The  lectures  were  as  follows: 

March  19 — Musical  Government  by  the  People. 

March  26 — The  Vehicle  of  the  New  Movement:  the  Community 
Chorus. 

April  2 — The  People's  Music  Drama. 

April  9 — Shaping  America's  Soul  Through  Song. 


*  The  text  of  Professor  Hildebrand 's  address  will  be  found  in  the 
University  Chronicle,  pp.  129-38. 
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Public  Speaking  Readings 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  Miss 
Florence  Lutz  gave  a  series  of  readings  of  plays.  The  subjects  for 
the  readings  were  as  follows: 

February     5 — ' '  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, ' '  by  Edmond  Eostand. 

February  19 — An  evening  of   one-act  plays. 

March     5 — "Mister  Antonio,"  by  Booth  Tarkington. 

March  19 — Shakespeare's  "Macbeth." 

Department  of  Economics 

Robert  Hunter  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  "Meaning  of  the 
Revolutions  in  Europe. ' '     The  subjects  were  as  follows : 

February     3 — The  Rise  of  the  Labor  Movement. 

February  10 — The  Aims  and  Methods  of  the  Early  Socialistic 
Movement. 

February  17 — The   Revolutions   of   1848  and  those  of   Today. 

February  24 — The  International  Workingman's   Association. 

March  3— The   Commune   of   1871. 

March  10 — The  New  International. 

March  17 — National   Characteristics   and   Organizations. 

March  24 — The  Russian  Revolutions. 

March  31 — The  Russian   Revolutions    (concluded). 

Lectures  at  the  University 

February  5 — Lieutenant-Colonel  Gilbert  N.  Lewis,  Professor  of 
Physical  Chemistry  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Chemistry,  ' '  Gas  "War- 
fare. ' '     Before  Sigma  Xi. 

February  13 — T.  H.  Williams,  Assistant  General  Manager,  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  and  Allen  H.  Babeock,  Consulting  Electrical 
Engineer,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  "Train  and  Engine  Loading." 
Before  the  Pacific  Railway  Club. 

February  16 — K.  C.  Leebrick,  Assistant  Professor  of  History, 
' '  International  Thinking. ' '     Before  the  Channing  Club. 

February  20 — R.  B.  Abbott,  Instructor  in  Physics,  "The  Great 
Pyramid 's  Weights,  Measures  and  Mysteries,  Scientifically  Re- 
viewed. ' ' 

February  24 — Florian  Cajori,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Mathe- 
matics, "Medieval  Methods  of  Computing  on  the  Exchequer  and 
Other  Counting  Boards. ' ' 

March  6 — William  S.  Raymond,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics, 
"An  Electrical  Method  of  Evaluating  Elliptical  Integrals." 

March  16 — George  R.  Noyes,  Associate  Professor  of  Slavic  Lan- 
guages, "The  Background  of  the  Russian  Revolution." 
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March  19 — Bamon  Jaen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  "La 
Novela. ' ' 

March  25— Major  D.  T.  Mason,  ' '  The  Work  of  the  Forestry  Eegi- 
ments  in  France." 

March  27 — Florian  Cajori,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Mathe- 
matics, ''Early  Physical  Instruments  and  Inventions." 


UNIVEESITY  PEESS  PUBLICATIONS 
Publications  issued  by  the  University  Press  since  January  1,  1919. 

Agricultural  Sciences 

On  the  Existence  of  a  Growth-inhibiting  Substance  in  the  Chinese 
Lemon,  by  H.  S.  Eeed  and  F.  F.  Halma.  Vol.  4,  no.  3,  pp.  99-112, 
pis.  3-6.     February  15,  1919. 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

The  Wintun  Hesi  Ceremony,  by  S.  A.  Barrett.  Vol.  14,  no.  4, 
pp.  437-488,  pis.  22-23,  3  figs,  in  text.    March  11,  1919. 

Ifugao  Law,  by  B.  F.  Barton.  Vol.  15,  no.  1,  pp.  1-186,  pis. 
1-133.     February  15,  1919. 

Myths  of  the  Southern  Sierra  Miwok,  by  S.  A.  Barrett.  Vol.  16, 
no.  1,  pp.  1-28,  March  29,  1919. 

The  Matrilineal  Complex,  by  Eobert  H.  Lowie.  Vol.  16,  no.  2, 
pp.  29-45.    March  29,  1919. 

Botany 

New  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Algae  IV,  by  Nathaniel  Lyon  Gardner. 
Vol.  6,  no.  18,  pp.  487-496,  pi.  42.  January  4,  1919. 

Modern  Philology 

Chateaubriand,  Les  Natchez,  Livres  I  et  II.  Contributions  a 
1 'etude  des  sources  de  Chateaubriand,  par  Gilbert  Chinard.  Vol.  7, 
no.  5,  pp.  201-264.    January  23,  1919. 

English-German  Literary  Influences,  Bibliography  and  Survey, 
Part  I,  by  Lawrence  Marsden  Price.  Vol.  9,  no.  1,  pp.  1-111.  Janu- 
ary 22,  1919. 

Pathology 

The  Effect  of  Certain  Aluminum  Compounds  on  the  Metabolism 
of  Man,  by  Carl  L.  A.  Schmidt  and  D.  E.  Hoagland.  Vol.  2,  no.  20, 
pp.  215-244.    March  27,  1919. 
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Physiology 

Table  of  Ph,  H+  and  OH"  Values  Corresponding  to  Electromotive 
Forces  Determined  in  Hydrogen  Electrode  Measurements,  -with  a 
Bibliography,  by  Carl  L.  A.  Schmidt  and  D.  E.  Hoagland.  Vol.  5, 
no.  4,  pp.  23-69.     March  29,  1919. 

Psychology 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  * 


Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 


Regents,  Teachers,  Scholars,  Friends:  The  University 
bids  you  all  welcome  to  her  annual  feast, — but  first  of  all 
does  she  extend  her  greeting  to  those  who  have  risked  and 
suffered  for  us  in  the  great  world  war.  In  honor  of  them 
and  in  thankfulness  toward  them  we  shape  the  practices  of 
this  festival  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  But  I  see  the 
graduates  waiting  here,  and  I  will  first  give  them  a  few 
words  of  counsel  and  injunction. 

Dearly  beloved:  The  tasks  of  your  apprenticeship  are 
completed.  It  is  Commencement  Day,  and  you  are  about  to 
start  out  on  the  road  and  begin  the  practice  of  life.  But 
before  you  shoulder  your  pack  and  trudge  away  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  of  counsel,  being  commissioned  thereto  by 
the  dear  Foster  Mother,  who  sits  by  our  hearthstone.  They 
must  be  very  simple  words, — else  they  would  not  fit  all  the 
variety  of  your  need,  they  must  be  old  words,  for  plain 
truth  has  no  fashions,  they  must  be  very  few  words,  for  it  is 
time  you  were  going. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  commissioned  to  address  you 
concerns  the  use  you  are  to  make  of  your  training  here, — 
how  to  make  it  issue  in  effective  living.  Without  wandering 
farther  afield,  this  much  may  be  counted  substantially  sure, 
— the  result  will  be  what  you  make  it.  Destiny  is  a  great 
word,  but  so  far  as  each  one  of  you  is  concerned,  it  is  a 

*  Delivered  at  the  Fifty-Sixth  Commencement,  June  4,  1919. 
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home-made  article.  You  stand  here  before  me  today  with 
undoubted  diversity  of  talents,  though  not  as  great  diver- 
sity as  the  world  commonly  estimates.  The  percentage  you 
will  earn  upon  these  talents  is  the  chief  matter,  and  that 
will  depend  upon  you.  Aside  from  certain  natural  handi- 
caps— and  these  more  apparent  than  real,  you  can  be,  and 
you  will  be,  essentially  what  you  here  and  now  choose  and 
hereafter  keep  on  choosing  to  be.  If  you  keep  on,  however, 
choosing  to  drift,  then  drifting  will  become  after  a  while  an 
automatic  second  nature,  until  you  find  yourself  afflicted 
with  cirrhosis  of  the  will.  Being  what  you  choose  to  be 
sounds  easy.  But  it  is  not.  Positive  decision  costs  pain. 
Until  }'Ou  have  by  constant  practice  gained  control  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  will,  there  is  no  finer  torture  than  that 
involved  in  making  up  one's  mind, — particularly  when  in 
order  to  effect  the  choice,  you  have  to  let  some  very  good 
things  go  by. 

To  come  now  directly  to  the  point,  I  want  to  tell  you 
some  choices  you  ought  to  make  under  this  free  right  of 
self-determination.  This  day  being  what  it  is, — my  last 
and  your  last,  I  must  be  tolerated  if  I  preach ;  and  as  I 
can  preach  but  one  sermon,  I  must  crowd  all  manner  of 
things  into  it.  So  then, — you  can  be  what  you  will  to  be ; 
what  sort  of  being  shall  you  will  to  be  ? 

Treat  yourself  with  respect.  Behave  so  that  you  can. 
Be  careful  to  avoid  failures,  particularly  in  your  early 
days;  else  you  may  lose  confidence  in  yourself.  Lack  of 
self-confidence  begets  paralysis,  too  much  of  it  conceit. 
Make  a  success  of  everything  you  set  your  hand  to.  Make 
good  right  from  the  first.  Be  careful  about  what  you  un- 
dertake. Covenant  with  yourself  that  you  will  not  fail. 
Once  you  have  begun  a  thing,  put  it  over.  Do  not  ever 
contemplate  failure  as  one  of  the  possibilities.  Make  your- 
self no  excuses.  Accept  no  discouragement.  Step  out 
from  under  no  burden.     Do  not  be  a  quitter. 

Acquiring  faith  in  yourself  is  one  thing;  accustoming 
people  to  see  you  succeed  at  what  you  undertake  is  another. 
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Both  are  good.  The  one  is  personal  psychology ;  the  other  is 
social.  It  is  a  definite  asset  to  he  accounted  reliable  among 
your  fellow  men.  This  means  that  your  various  acts  yield 
consistent  results.  This  means  character,  and  the  possession 
of  character  ranks,  with  wisdom,  above  all  reason,  knowl- 
edge, and  wit.  Leave  people  no  doubt  "where  to  find"  you. 
The  third  and  next  choice  I  would  commend  to  you  in- 
volves control  of  the  apparatus  of  mind.  Think  about  the 
things  you  want  to  think  about.  Bring  them  on  in  order. 
Extort  their  lesson.  Thinking  is  a  scarce  article,  especially 
self-guided  thinking.  Most  people  do  not  think  at  all, — or 
at  the  most,  barely  in  dabs  and  flashes,  here  and  there. 
"What  people  commonly  call  their  thinking  is  a  mass  of 
dreamy,  watery  thought-images  imposed  upon  them  in 
hearing  or  reading  the  words  of  others.  This  means  drift- 
ing with  the  current,  but  real  thinking  feels  the  tiller  and 
the  keel.    It  goes  where  it  is  told  to  go. 

Thinking  is  hard  work.  To  mean  anything  it  must  be 
intense  and  concentrated.  And  the  final  test  of  it  is  action. 
You  must  put  your  ideas  into  practice.  It  is  better  for  the 
ideas;  that  is  what  they  were  intended  for.  Exercise  is 
their  hygiene. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  fourth  matter  which  is  quite  as 
much  characteristic  of  your  status  here  as  any  I  could 
choose ;  you  have  been  left  here  chiefly  to  your  own  devices, 
being  allowed  to  choose  your  own  ways  and  made  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  your  own  decisions.  You  have 
proved  yourselves  capable  of  self-government  as  most  civi- 
lized communities  would,  if  honestly  trusted.  What  you 
have  learned  of  yourselves  as  a  community  you  will  now 
apply  to  yourselves  as  individuals.  Only  what  you  do  for 
yourselves,  with  the  burden  planted  square  on  your  own 
shoulder  blades,  will  yield  character,  but  everything  that 
you  have  done  for  you,  will  minister  to  feebleness  and  issue 
forth  in  laziness  and  cowardice ;  and  there  is  no  more  cer- 
tain guise  of  cowardice  than  that  which  seeks  to  effect  a 
career  by  the  arbitrary  use  of  influence  and  ' '  pull. ' '  This  is 
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a  land  of  free  opportunity,  and  there  is  one  safe  way  to 
achieve  its  success  and  that  is  by  hard  work ;  any  short  cut 
involves  more  or  less  of  moral  enfeeblement. 

There  has  gone  out  from  the  midst  of  us  one  who  was 
gifted  beyond  all  ordinary  measure  in  stirring  young  men 
and  women  to  realize  the  power  that  was  in  them  and  to 
fulfill  it.  Professor  Stephens  was  great  among  teachers  by 
virtue  of  his  gift  to  quicken  the  lives  of  those  he  taught. 
He  made  men  believe  in  themselves,  in  that  he  so  mightily 
believed  in  them.  By  the  very  noblesse  oblige  of  his  con- 
fidence and  love  he  compelled  men, — great  heart  that  he 
was,  to  yield  their  best.  He  loved  and  was  loyal,  and  he 
was  loyally  beloved. 

And  now,  my  children,  the  time  is  up,  when  you  must 
go ; — and  I  must  be  going  too.  For  four  years  we  have 
lived  and  counseled  together  and  learned  the  lesson  of 
service  through  trying  to  give  unselfish  service  to  this  insti- 
tution. I  doubt  if  any  other  lesson  you  have  learned  is  com- 
parable with  this.  No  life  is  worth  living,  that  is  not  based 
upon  continual  sacrifice  for  worthy  ends ;  whosoever  will  be 
greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  the  servant  of  all. 

For  twenty  successive  years  I  have  delivered  some  last 
message  to  those  who  are  setting  forth,  and  now  it  comes 
time  to  say  the  last  words  of  all.  It  is  to  you  I  shall  say 
them  as  the  latest  children  of  my  confidence  and  love,  bid- 
ding you  hand  them  on.  And  this  is  the  message: — it 
proved  worth  while  being  here ;  the  burden  was  some- 
times heavy,  my  shortcomings  were  not  a  few,  but  the  cheer 
of  your  faith  and  tolerance,  as  that  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Faculty  and  Regents  carried  me  through.  And  the  very 
last  words  shall  be  no  new  words  but  the  old  words  with 
which  I  began  today  and  with  which  I  have  steadfastly 
plied  you  all  the  years: 

You  have  one  life  to  live ;  live  it  for  the  best  there  is  in 
it ;  it  is  yours  to  decide ;  you  can  make  it  what  you  will. 

And  may  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  descend  upon 
this  University  and  abide  within  it.    Amen. 
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THE  GOVERNOR'S  COMMENCEMENT  DAY 
REMARKS  * 


William  D.  Stephens 


Only  a  moment  ago  I  signed  the  commissions  which  I 
now  offer  you.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
California  at  this  hour  is  in  need  of  all  the  patriotism,  all 
the  calm,  careful  thought  that  her  citizens  can  give  her. 
"We  are  face  to  face  with  something  unknown  before.  We 
face  the  Bolshevistic  organizations. 

You  and  I  must  see  that  we  uphold  the  red,  white,  and 
blue.  We  must  strangle  every  act  of  any  organization 
seeking  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation.  Bolshevism  has  at- 
tached itself  like  a  leech  to  organized  labor,  but  I  assure 
you  it  has  no  part  there,  nor  will  it  be  made  welcome. 

Mr.  John  A.  Britton  has  been  selected  to  utter  the  formal 
farewell  to  the  President  of  the  University.  I  will  not 
encroach  upon  his  time  or  anticipate  his  remarks  but  I 
cannot  close  without  saying  to  the  retiring  President — You 
have  done  a  remarkable  work ;  you  have  builded  a  wonder- 
ful structure  here;  God  bless  you  and  take  care  of  you, 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 


*  Delivered  upon  the  presentation  of  commissions  to  candidates 
from  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
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REGENTS'  ADDRESS  TO  PRESIDENT  WHEELER* 


John  A.  Britton 


Your  Excellency,  Governor  Stephens,  President  Wheeler, 
and  Friends  of  the  University :  My  place  in  the  sun  today 
is  as  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  this  Uni- 
versity, commissioned  by  it  to  say  a  few  words  of  fare- 
well to  our  beloved  President. 

If  to  have  seen  personally  accomplished  a  life 's  ambition 
is  to  be  happy,  then  President  Wheeler  should  today  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  universe.  For  he  has  seen  rise  from 
a  mere  shell  a  living  and  moving  thing  of  his  own  creation, 
expanding  day  by  day  till  it  has  become  the  peer  of  any 
educational  institution  in  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
has  brought  about  a  solidarity  of  men  and  women  in  the 
field  of  learning.  Coming  among  us  twenty  years  ago,  he 
has  each  year  on  the  eventful  Commencement  Day  sent  out 
to  the  world  an  army  of  men  and  women  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  higher  education,  and  to  maintain  the  traditions 
which  intertwine  about  our  beloved  campus.  To  have  been 
able  to  mold  public  opinion  is  to  have  accomplished  a  stu- 
pendous, a  monumental  task. 

The  inspiration  of  a  leader  is  carried  to  his  followers. 
It  is  no  idle  assertion  to  say  that  President  Wheeler,  in  the 
twenty  years  of  his  incumbency  as  the  head  of  this  great 
University,  has  given  inspiration  to  the  thousands  who  have 
been  under  his  beneficent  control. 


*  Delivered  at  the  Fifty-sixth  Commencement,  June  4,  1919. 
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You  men  and  women  of  the  Faculty  who  have  labored 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  during  these  happy  years, 
you  boys  and  girls  of  the  student  body  who  today  approach 
the  gateway  leading  into  a  practical  life  and  a  struggle 
with  the  world,  you  alumni  who  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
your  Alma  Mater,  and  we  of  the  Regent  body  who  have 
been  in  personal  touch  with  our  President  during  these 
years,  all  have  enjoyed  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  success  which 
has  been  his. 

To  the  Regent  body  he  has  ever  given  the  best  of  him- 
self in  advice  and  in  counsel ;  and  we  have  appreciated,  as 
business  men,  in  handling  the  affairs  of  this  great  institu- 
tion the  invaluable  assistance  which  his  superior  knowledge 
of  the  academic  side  of  the  educational  problem  has  been  to 
us  in  determining  the  many  vexed  questions  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  presented  for  our  consideration. 

Sympathetic  and  receptive  he  has  been,  judicial  and 
just ;  and  may  I  at  this  time  express  my  personal  belief, 
and  in  that  I  am  sure  I  am  joined  by  the  entire  Regent  body, 
that  the  greatest  factor  in  the  success  of  his  presidency  has 
been  his  wonderful  insight  into  the  character  of  men.  By 
that  wonderful  gift  he  has  brought  to  the  University  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  world  men  of  learning  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  fitted  to  be  the  proper  teachers  of  our  children. 
The  power  to  impart  learning  that  is  the  most  wonderful 
agency  in  the  development  of  our  nation  has  been  reflected 
in  the  successful  careers  of  our  alumni  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

To  you,  President  Wheeler,  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing 
for  me  to  say  good-bye.  Happily  it  is  not  quite  good-bye, 
for  you  are  still  to  remain  with  and  of  us.  You  are  still 
to  be  a  part  of  this  great  school,  and  will,  I  know,  aid  in 
its  continued  development  as  you  have  in  its  past.  I  wish 
you,  on  behalf  of  the  Regent  body,  the  best  of  good  luck, 
and  I  trust  that  the  remaining  years  of  your  life  will  be 
enjoyed  in  comfort  and  contentment,  surrounded  at  all 
times  by  those  whom  you  love  and  who  love  and  esteem  you. 
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I  rejoice  to  feel  that  the  Regent  body  may  be  privileged  at 
all  times  to  call  upon  you  for  the  advice  and  assistance 
which  you  have  so  readily  given  in  the  past  and  which  I 
well  know  you  will  give  with  equal  generosity  in  the  future. 
May  God  bless  and  keep  you. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  TO  PRESIDENT  WHEELER  * 


Leon  J.  Richardson 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  President  Wheeler,  Fellow  Members 
of  the  Academic  Senate :  It  is  interesting  on  this  occasion, 
President  Wheeler,  to  recall  your  arrival  in  Berkeley 
twenty  years  ago.  This  very  body  assembled  here  tonight 
gave  you  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  a  reception  on  that  occasion. 
It  is  significant  of  the  physical  equipment  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  that  time  that  the  committee  in  charge  searched  the 
University  buildings  through  for  an  appropriate  place  in 
which  to  hold  the  reception  and  finally  decided  upon  Stiles 
Hall. 

You  have  by  this  time  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
us  and  we  so  well  acquainted  with  you  that  I  trust  it  may 
not  be  considered  unhappy  on  my  part  if  I  try  to  recall 
some  of  the  things  we  said  and  thought  at  that  time. 

The  choice  that  the  Regents  had  made  in  selecting  you 
as  our  head  met  with  satisfaction  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  you  were  a  gentleman  and  your  person- 
ality seemed  admirably  suited  to  the  calling  upon  which  you 
were  entering.  This  impression  was  not  limited  to  the 
Academic  Senate.  Soon  after  your  arrival  you  were  en- 
tertained in  San  Francisco  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Crocker.  Many  noted  men  and  women  were  present  on  that 
occasion.     They  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 

*  Delivered  at  the  Faculty  Club  May  24,  1919,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  dinner  given  by  the  Academic  Senate  in  honor  of  President 
Wheeler. 
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with  you  in  some  degree  and  soon  thereafter  the  impression 
spread  widely  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  you  were  the  type  of 
man  that  California  could  cordially  welcome. 

In  the  next  place,  we  were  glad  to  knoAV  that  you  were 
a  scholar.  You  had  command  of  one  part  of  the  field  of 
knowledge,  namely,  Philology,  and  in  addition  you  had  a 
keen  interest  in  the  general  field.  Furthermore,  you  had 
given  attention  to  the  problems  of  education,  as  witnessed 
by  your  publication  in  1896  of  a  work  entitled,  "Organiza- 
tion of  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States."  We  took 
pleasure,  too,  in  discovering  that  you  spoke  excellent  Eng- 
lish and  that  you  were  capable  of  making  a  thoroughly 
good  speech,  for  certainly  it  was  important  that  the  head 
of  this  institution  should  represent  it  well  before  the  public. 

Again  we  learned  with  satisfaction  that  you  had  had 
contact  with  the  more  important  political  movements  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  This  was  a  guarantee  that  you  were  in- 
terested in  the  ideals  of  Democracy,  an  attitude  that  we 
strongly  desired  to  see  in  the  President  of  the  University  of 
California.  We  were  also  pleased  by  the  fact  that  you  had 
been  on  the  athletics  committee  at  Cornell  University,  for  it 
seemed  certain  that  one  who  had  served  well  in  that  ca- 
pacity would  have  sympathy  with  students. 

Professor  0  'Neill  and  I  were  rejoiced  to  discover  that  you 
could  tell  a  good  story  and  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  The 
Academic  Senate,  as  you  have  doubtless  seen  this  evening,  is 
a  sober  lot  and  I  dare  say  they  were  not  much  interested  in 
this  quality,  but,  I  repeat,  for  Professor  O'Neill  and  me  it 
meant  a  great  deal.  On  the  occasion  of  our  first  public 
day  at  the  University*  after  you  came,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  issued  an  order  that  the  men  should  wear  silk 
hats  and  long  coats.  When  the  Faculty  procession  ap- 
peared it  became  evident  that  the  styles  of  hats  represented 
every  year  from  1849  to  1899.  At  any  rate  they  ranged 
from  an  extreme  choke  bore  to  a  flaring  blunderbuss.  I 
have  always  thought,  Sir,  that  the  spectacle  of  those  hats 
had  much  to  do  with  your  decision  made  shortly  thereafter 
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that  on  formal  public  occasions  the  Faculty  should  appear 
in  conventional  academic  dress. 

Having  looked  at  the  term  of  your  office  from  the  point 
of  view  of  twenty  years  ago,  let  us  now  come  down  to  the 
present  moment  and  look  back  upon  the  same  period.  You 
have  certainly  shown  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Your  office  has  always  been  one  of 
the  busiest  on  the  campus.  It  has  turned  out  a  remarkable 
amount  of  work.  It  has  always  been  an  inspiration  and  an 
example  for  other  departments  of  the  University. 

When  you  came,  Sir,  good  teaching  was  already  at  home 
here.  I  need  only  mention  such  notable  examples  as  Le- 
Conte  and  Hilgard,  Howison  and  Moses,  Stringham  and 
Slate.  But  one  thing  you  perceived  to  be  lacking.  The  needs 
of  scholarship  were  not  adequately  provided  for.  The  facil- 
ities for  research  were  not  properly  organized.  Conse- 
quently you  set  about  securing  a  University  Library  worthy 
of  the  institution  and  your  success  in  this  particular  is 
known  throughout  the  country.  Furthermore  you  pro- 
vided means  for  research,  such  as  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
Spreckels  Physiological  Laboratory.  This  became  a  model 
which  was  reproduced  in  one  form  or  another  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  University.  One  thinks  in  this  connec- 
tion of  the  notable  service  to  the  state  that  become  possible 
through  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Agriculture  Lab- 
oratories, the  Lick  Observatory,  the  Academy  of  Pacific 
Coast  History,  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Re- 
search, the  Chemical  Laboratories,  the  Hooper  Founda- 
tion and  the  like. 

You  have  done  wisely,  we  think,  in  developing  and  en- 
larging the  University  Press,  which  is  certainly  proving  of 
great  use  to  the  general  University.  Suffice  it  to  mention  in 
this  connection  the  University  "Chronicle"  and  the  semi- 
centennial publications. 

We  are  glad  that  you  have  shown  a  liberal  policy  to- 
Avard  the  Faculty  Club.  This  has  not  only  been  a  center  of 
recreation  for  the  Faculty,  but  it  has  been  a  place  where 
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conferences  and  consultations  might  be  held  and  where 
committees  might  meet.  It  has  taken  an  important  place 
in  the  University. 

The  University  meetings  have  become  a  feature  that  is 
peculiarly  your  own.  They  have  formed  a  common  meet- 
ing place  where  one  department  of  the  University  might 
keep  in  touch  with  other  departments,  where  students  might 
receive  the  California  spirit  and  the  best  traditions  of  the 
University.  They  have  certainly  played  an  important  part 
in  the  upbuilding  of  our  academic  life.  You  have  shown 
great  wisdom,  we  think,  in  dealing  with  students.  Stu- 
dent self-government  as  it  has  been  worked  out  locally  is  a 
creation  of  your  own.  It  has  certainly  been  a  rare  instru- 
ment for  teaching  responsibility  and  for  equipping  stu- 
dents with  those  qualities  which  might  serve  them  well 
subsequently  as  citizens  of  the  state. 

The  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  University  on 
its  physical  side  is  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
your  work.  I  need  not  specify  the  many  structures  that 
have  been  erected  during  your  time.  They  will  remain  a 
monument  to  your  devotion. 

I  should  not  cover  my  subject  even  in  a  cursory  manner 
did  I  not  mention  the  excellent  speeches  and  addresses  that 
have  marked  your  career  as  head  of  this  institution.  Per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy  among  these  have  been  your  an- 
nual addresses  to  graduates,  which  have  invariably  inspired 
them  with  a  fine  sense  of  responsibility  and  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  serve.  An  alumnus  recently  told  me  in  conversation 
that  he  could  repeat  word  for  word  certain  sentences  from 
the  address  which  you  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  grad- 
uation, which  is  now  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

The  Faculty  feels  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  you  for  the 
freedom  which  you  have  always  accorded  them  in  their 
teaching.  You  have  not,  as  a  narrower  man  might  have 
done,  prescribed  the  particular  methods  which  a  man  should 
follow.  You  have  only  asked  for  results.  This  has  certainly 
been  a  most  satisfactory  regime  under  which  to  work. 
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If  you  should  ever  become  for  a  moment  downhearted 
about  the  influence  that  you  have  exerted,  I  hope  you  will 
recall  the  occasion  on  which  an  earthquake  was  occurring  in 
southern  California.  A  distressed  man  within  the  area  af- 
fected telephoned  to  you  by  long  distance  and  asked  your 
advice  as  to  what  he  had  better  do. 

I  hope  in  your  leisure  you  may  reread  that  notable 
passage  in  the  work  of  Quintilian  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
retired  lawyer  and  statesman.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that 
such  a  man 's  influence  may  be  still  higher  and  finer  during 
years  of  retired  life  than  it  could  have  been  when  he  was 
living  under  the  trammels  of  official  connection.  May  you 
live  long  among  us,  giving  us  encouragement,  inspiration 
and  counsel.    Serus  in  caelum  redeas! 
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TO  BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELEK 


Ax  Appreciation  from  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  California 


President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  President 

of  the  University  of  California. 
Our  Dear  Mr.  President: 

On  the  conclusion  of  your  twenty  years'  service  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  as  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, we,  the  Alumni  of  that  University  must  express  to 
you  our  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  great  work  that 
you  have  done.  Under  your  guidance  the  material  growth 
of  our  Alma  Mater  has  been  startlingly  rapid.  With  won- 
der and  admiration  we  have  seen  the  number  of  under- 
graduates increasing  from  some  sixteen  hundred  to  over  six 
thousand,  the  citizenship  of  the  University  through  its  ex- 
ternal and  internal  activities  to  over  eleven  thousand,  the 
membership  of  the  academic  senate  from  ninety-five  to  over 
six  hundred,  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  University 
advancing  from  six  millions  of  dollars  to  over  twenty  mil- 
lions, its  annual  income  from  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars  to  three  millions  and  a  half,  and  its  an- 
nual expenditures  for  instruction  and  research  from  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  to  over  three  million. 

Since  you  came  to  Berkeley,  there  have  risen  on  her 
glorious  slopes  distinguished  buildings  which  link  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  hearts  of  her  children  with  the  granite  of 
the  eternal  hills. 

But  an  achievement  even  more  rare  and  more  peculiarly 
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your  own  is  the  harmony  that  has  existed  during  your  ad- 
ministration between  the  students  of  the  University  and  its 
officials,  a  harmony  due  partly  to  your  wise  choice  of  as- 
sistants, but  more  particularly  to  your  own  personality  and 
to  a  system  of  student  self-government  instituted  under  your 
guidance,  a  system  that  has  made  the  students  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  not  to  any  code  of  rules  imposed  on  them 
by  faculties  and  regents,  but  to  the  high  moral  ideals  of 
their  own  representatives. 

Most  of  all,  however,  you  have  our  gratitude  for  the 
breadth  of  outlook  which  has  always  characterized  your 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  University.  You  yourself 
had  gained  fame  as  a  scholar  in  fields  that  the  public  per- 
haps regards  as  remote  from  practical  life  before  you  came 
to  us  as  an  executive.  True  to  your  scholarly  instincts  and 
training,  you  have  fostered  the  growth  of  the  University  as 
a  center  of  sound  learning.  By  the  published  researches  of 
members  of  your  faculty  and  by  their  success  in  training 
scholars  of  superior  ability,  our  University  occupies  a  place 
of  honor  among  American  institutions  of  learning  and  at- 
tracts students  not  merely  from  California,  but  from  the 
whole  United  States  and  from  foreign  lands.  Yet  you 
have  rightfully  made  this  great  function  of  the  University 
subordinate  to  its  direct  service  to  the  State.  Under  your 
administration,  the  relation  of  the  University  to  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  State  has  become  more  and  more  inti- 
mate. The  standards  of  the  teaching  profession  throughout 
California  have  been  raised  by  your  wise  development  of 
the  function  of  the  University  as  a  trainer  of  teachers. 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  the  University 
is  known  by  its  system  of  University  Extension,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  any  person  to  pursue  systematic  study 
without  leaving  his  residence,  however  isolated  that  resi- 
dence may  be.  By  the  services  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
the  University  gives  to  men  who  practice  the  most  funda- 
mental and  the  least  academic  of  all  industries  help  of  the 
most  immediate  practical  character. 
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You  would  modestly  reply  that  a  similar  growth  might 
have  taken  place  under  any  other  executive.  Many  men 
could  have  done  part  of  what  you  have  done,  few  or  none 
could  have  done  your  work  as  a  whole.  Of  the  great  body 
of  Alumni  many  left  the  halls  of  the  University  years  ago. 
Many  are  but  now  entering  the  business  world.  But  one 
and  all  we  may  say  to  you  when  we  look  upon  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  accomplishment  under  your  administration,  that 
it  is  "Very  good."  To  you,  as  the  guide  and  director  of  its 
progress  for  twenty  years,  we  offer  our  tribute  of  respectful 
admiration  and  gratitude. 
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PRESIDENT  WHEELER  AND  THE  STUDENTS 


Frank  Foli  Hargear 


With  deep  regret  the  students  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia received  the  announcement  of  our  President's  resig- 
nation. There  was  a  feeling  of  depression  over  the  campus 
that  day,  and  it  has  been  renewed  whenever  the  thought  of 
President  Wheeler's  leaving  comes  to  mind.  The  upper- 
most query  in  everyone's  mind  has  seemed  to  be,  "What 
will  the  University  of  California  be  like  without  our  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  guiding  its  destinies?" 

The  night  of  the. day  The  Daily  Californian  gave  us  the 
sad  news  was  the  occasion  for  the  most  feeling  gathering  of 
Californians.  The  word  went  out  that  we  were  going  to  his 
home,  and  seven-thirty  saw  us  coming  from  all  sides  of  the 
campus,  to  tell  our  President  of  our  sincere  regard.  We 
gathered  before  his  house,  thousands  strong,  and  called  him 
out.  We  tried  to  express  our  feelings  in  words  but  we 
failed,  and  then  he  spoke  to  us  and  called  us  his  children 
and  we  were  proud  of  the  designation.  But  it  was  a  sad 
gathering  that  left  that  night  and  went  its  way,  the  saddest 
assemblage  that  we  had  known  as  Californians. 

We  left  him  with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  and  a 
renewed  sense  of  what  his  work  has  meant  to  us,  touching 
us  as  it  has  on  all  sides. 

The  "old  grads"  come  back  and  tell  us  of  the  campus 
in  the  "good  old  days"  and  we  look  around  us  and  see 
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what  a  step  forward  has  been  taken  since  their  time.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  country's  most 
beautiful  and  modern  university  campuses,  with  a  faculty 
that  has  men  of  world  renown  in  it,  and  we  realize  our 
good  fortune  and  that  it  has  been  made  possible  very  largely 
by  the  efforts  of  President  Wheeler. 

We  of  the  present  college  generation  have  had  an  un- 
usual four  years  here  at  California.  We  have  seen  many 
changes;  but  the  one  that  stands  out  for  us  most  is  the 
period  of  the  war.  Some  of  us  left  immediately  for  one 
service  or  another;  some  of  us  were  stationed  on  the  cam- 
pus by  the  Government  in  either  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  or  U.  S.  N. 
R.  F.  But  during  these  times,  throughout  this  trying  period, 
while  we  were  doing  war  work  of  all  kinds,  it  was  always 
with  the  enthusiastic  and  energetic  patriotic  support  of 
President  Wheeler  urging  us  on  and  encouraging  us,  and 
we  of  the  student  body  are  accordingly  grateful. 

There  is  nothing  of  interest  to  us  with  which  he  is  not 
in  touch. 

At  our  games  President  Wheeler  is  always  a  welcome  on- 
looker and  his  enthusiastic  support  and  rooting  have  never 
been  excelled  by  the  most  loyal  "  Calif ornian"  fan.  There 
is  always  a  spontaneous,  enthusiastic  outburst  of  applause 
whenever  the  rooting  section  discovers  him  coming  into 
the  bleachers,  or,  as  often  happens,  one  of  the  first  there. 

Our  University  meetings  will  certainly  be  changed  with- 
out President  Wheeler,  for  there  was  always  that  touch  of 
dignity  and  inspiration  there  which  he  alone  could  give. 
He  has  made  them  a  pleasure  greatly  desired  and  greatly 
enjoyed,  bringing  to  them  men  of  note  from  all  walks  of 
life  to  talk  to  us  and  advise  and  counsel  with  us.  It  has 
been  here  at  his  own  gatherings  that  we  of  the  student 
body  have  tried  to  show  in  a  small  way  our  regard  for  him 
and  since  the  announcement  of  his  resignation  have  offered 
a  standing  tribute  to  him  upon  his  appearances. 

With  all  the  many  duties  and  demands  upon  his  time 
we  have  found  President  Wheeler  always  ready  to  see  and 
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help  the  individual  student.  He  has  set  aside  a  student  hour 
for  us  when  we  could  see  him  and  enjoy  that  personal 
touch  which  he  alone  can  give.  He  receives  you  in  a  kindly 
manner  that  wins  your  confidence  immediately  and  you 
soon  find  yourself  talking  freely  and  listening  attentively. 
It  is  with  regret  that  you  leave,  but  you  do  so  with  the 
realization  that  you  have  experienced  one  of  the  most 
worth  while  things  among  many  such  that  you  have  come 
across  here  at  California.  "We  are  indeed  fortunate  that 
in  the  future  we  may  still  enjoy  from  our  President  Emeri- 
tus what  we  did  from  our  President  for  he  shall  be  ever 
first  in  the  hearts  of  "  Calif ornians. " 

The  more  comparisons  one  draws  with  other  student 
body  organizations  the  more  one  realizes  what  advantages 
we  have  here.  From  a  study  of  the  situation,  both  by  cor- 
respondence and  interviews  with  faculty  members  of  other 
educational  institutions,  I  have  found  that  in  no  other  uni- 
versity or  college  in  the  country  have  the  students  the  com- 
plete self-government  that  we  have  here.  In  every  other 
institution  the  evidence  shows  friction  between  the  faculty 
and  student  officers  in  some  degree  and  there  is  always  a 
strong  "string"  attached  to  their  student  organizations. 

It  is  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  President  Wheeler 
for  our  truly  independent,  democratic  institution  and  tra- 
dition of  student  self-government  here  at  California.  He 
has  placed  a  great  trust  and  responsibility  upon  us  and  we 
have  tried  to  live  up  to  it.  We  have  fostered  here  an 
"Honor  Spirit"  that  is  peculiarly  a  "California  Spirit," 
that  has  made  possible  the  continuance  of  this  great  tradi- 
tion of  self-government.  President  Wheeler  has  always  en- 
couraged us  and  never  interfered  in  any  way,  though 
always  willing  to  advise  with  us  and  counsel  us  when  we 
asked  him.  There  have  been  many  student  officers  who 
have  profited  greatly  from  his  encouragement  and  our  stu- 
dent body  has  been  justly  proud  of  its  great  privilege  of 
self-determination.  May  President  Wheeler's  broad-gauge 
policies  be  continued  by  the  new  President. 
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In  connection  with  our  self-government  there  has  grown 
up  here  at  California  the  very  worth  while  tradition,  Senior 
singing.  Here  the  men  and  women  of  the  senior  class 
meet  in  their  respective  halls  every  Thursday  night  to  dis- 
cuss student  problems.  Senior  men's  singing  is  very  in- 
formal. We  meet  in  the  old  log  cabin  with  a  fire  in  the 
open  grate  at  times  and  smoke  and  talk  and  get  acquainted 
and  come  really  to  know  each  other  as  we  discuss  the  cur- 
rent problems  of  the  day.  It  is  here  that  our  President 
may  always  be  seen  sitting  on  one  of  the  old  log  tables  with 
his  feet  upon  a  log  bench  and  a  senior  on  either  side,  the 
one  maybe  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  while  the  other  has  a 
cigarette  and  "Prexy"  his  cigar.  It  is  an  apt  remark  here, 
a  jovial  story  there,  that  President  Wheeler  contributes 
and  we  all  enjoy  him  and  envy  the  lucky  two  on  either  side 
of  him  who  get  an  occasional  side  remark  that  the  rest  of 
us  are  apt  to  miss. 

One  of  the  memories  that  will  long  stay  with  us  of  the 
1919  class  will  be  our  senior  banquet.  It  was  there  that 
President  Wheeler  warmed  our  hearts  again.  He  told  us 
of  his  graduation  and  his  thoughts  at  the  time  and  after 
striking  a  respondent  note  in  us  as  he  always  does  he  joined 
another  class  and  we  proudly  claimed  him  for  our  particular 
own  as  a  member  of  the  1919  class,  our  President. 

Many  senior  weeks  have  had  their  passings  here  and 
many  enjoyed  a  particularly  bright  spot  at  the  President's 
reception  to  the  senior  class.  But  this  year  it  seemed  a 
peculiarly  exceptional  one  that  he  gave  to  the  class  of  1919, 
his  last  reception  as  active  President,  and  we  were  deeply 
appreciative.  May  succeeding  classes  enjoy  a  reception 
from  our  President  Emeritus  so  that  they  may  learn  to 
know  him  as  we  have. 

We  are  sorry  President  Wheeler  is  leaving  his  active 
duties,  yet  we  are  glad  that  he  is  to  be  with  us  still.  We 
have  a  conviction  in  the  student  body  that  he  will  always 
remain  first  in  the  hearts  of  "Californians"  and  that  he 
leaves  a  place  vacant  which  can  never  be  filled  again  to  our 
minds  as  he  filled  it,  our  President. 
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EMILY  CHAMBERLAIN  COOK  PRIZE  POEMS,  1919  * 


Eda  Lou  Walton 


THE  SOWER 

I  hold  pollen  of  dawn 
In  mv  hand, 
With  it  I  sow  the  night ; 
Over  the  mountain 
Spring  the  first  pale  blades 
Of  the  new  day. 


SUNSET 

A  red  sun  slips  into  a  blue  sea, 
And  down  below  me 
Clouds  take  fire. 

Twilight  like  smoke  ascending  soon 
Blots  out  the  purple  hills ; 
Up  from  the  funeral  pyre 
Flies  the  curled,  burning  cinder 
Of  the  moon. 


*  These  poems  received  the  seventh  award  of  the  Emily  Chamber- 
lain Cook  Prize  offered  by  Professor  Albert  Stanburrough  Cook  of 
Yale  University  to  the  University  of  California  for  the  best  unpub- 
lished verse.  The  committee  of  award  consisted  of  Professor  M.  C. 
Flaherty  of  the  University  of  California,  Mr.  Porter  Garnett  of 
Berkeley  and  Mr.  Witter  Bynner. 
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THE  LIGHTS 

The  sun  is  a  luminous  shield 

Borne  up  the  blue  path 

By  a  god; 

The  moon  is  the  torch 

Of  an  old  man 

Who  stumbles  over  stars. 


INDIAN  PRAYER 

One  sunset  hour 
Wrapped  in  sacrificial  fire, 
Then  I  shall  enter  Thee, 
Spirit  of  all  sands, 
And  Thy  night 
Will  cool  my  small  desire 
To  be  among  my  kinsmen. 


A  SONG 

I  cannot  live  fast  enough ! 
For  a  swirl  of  rushing  air 
Catches  the  red  leaves  from  my  feet 
And  scatters  them  everywhere. 

I  cannot  live  fast  enough ! 

Look !  those  trees  were  green  and  are  bare 

And  over  the  cold  horizon  hills 

The  winter  sun-fires  glare. 

I  have  not  lived  fast  enough ! 
I  must  hurry,  must  run,  must  dare, 
There  is  time  yet  for  a  red  leaf 
To  tangle  itself  in  my  hair ! 
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UNDER  AN  UMBRELLA 

Thick  drops  whispering  about  me 
Splutter  soft  and  plash  my  shelter, 
Foaming  at  my  feet  I  see 
Rushing  gutter  streams  which  skelter, 
Crystal  pools  reflecting  grass  blades, 
Splattered  into  wrinkling  motion, 
Shining  pavements  rainbow  shades, 
Phosphorescent  as  the  ocean. 

Thin  thoughts  whispering  about  me 
Splutter  soft  and  plash  my  shelter, 
Slushing  at  my  feet  I  see 
Shiny  rubbers,  shoes  that  pelter 
Spats  of  oozy  mud  on  me. 


HANDS 

Cool  hands,  long  fingered, 

Like  pale  lilies  drifting  across  my  weary  eyes, 

With  petaled  water  bathing 

My  tired  throat  free  from  a  million  lies, 

I  have  known  you,  cool  hands. 

Strong  hands,  thick  wristed, 

Like  steel  wires  steadying  my  awkward  soul, 

Tightening  me  back  from  tottering 

To  stand  erect  and  firmly  whole, 

I  have  known  you,  strong  hands. 

Tense  hands  burning 

Like  red  coals  of  thin-shingled  pine  which  turn 
Quickly  to  ashes  blown  out  by  the  wind, 
My  cluttered  leaves  of  thinking  catch  and  burn 
Remembering  you,  tense  hands. 
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SOME  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR 


Charles  Mills  Gayley 


The  years  through  which  the  world  has  passed  are  years 
of  sacrifice.  With  what  profit  to  those  who  have  gone? 
With  what  lesson  and  what  profit  to  those  who  remain? 
With  what  awakening  for  the  Church  of  God  ?  With  what 
hope  for  the  future  that  is  opening  upon  the  world  ?  For 
surely  "the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death." 

How  many  radiant  youths  in  the  greatest  conflict  for 
right  that  the  world  has  ever  known  have  laid  down  their 
lives — have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  or  been  engulfed  in 
the  cold  grey  seas,  have  dropped  to  sudden  death  from  the 
spaces  of  the  skies,  or  been  strangled  in  the  grip  of  the 
plague  that  marches  with  war !  On  their  noble  mission  and 
in  their  stern  resolve  to  save  the  world  from  the  oppression 
of  dynastic  lust  and  to  build  an  enduring  union  of  peoples 
that  mankind  may  dwell  in  ordered  liberty  and  in  amity, 
justice  and  peace, — in  this  mission  they  have  given  their  all. 
With  what  profit  to  themselves,  with  what  lesson  for  us  ? 

How  many  radiant  girls  have  faced  starvation,  disease, 
and  death  that  their  wounded  brothers  might  survive  and 
fight  the  battle  through ;  or  that  the  crippled  in  mind  or  in 
body  might  receive  comfort,  fresh  strength  and  courage, 
illumination  of  spirit,  skill,  and  concentration  of  purpose 

*  An  address  delivered  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  University 
of  California,  at  the  service  on  Memorial  Sunday,  May  25,  1919,  in 
Grace  Cathedral,  San  Francisco. 
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wherewith  to  quit  themselves  as  men  in  a  world  of  dark- 
ened possibilities!  How  many  women  brave  for  God  and 
country  and  the  hope  supreme  have  not  only  faced  death 
but  embraced  it !    "With  what  profit  to  themselves  and  what 

lesson  for  us? 

The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 

A  kingly  crown  to  gain; 
His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar: 

Who  follows  in  His  train? 
"Who  best  can  drink  his  cup  of  woe, 

Triumphant  over  pain, 
Who  patient  bears  his  cross  below — 

He  follows  in  His  train. 

Of  such  are  the  splendid  young  Americans  who  have 
poured  out  the  treasure  of  life  in  order  to  strike  the 
shackles  from  the  limbs  of  nations  enslaved,  to  establish 
justice  and  righteousness.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  the 
price  of  victory.  They  teach  us  who  remain  that  victory 
is  not  worth  the  effort  if  it  be  lightly  gained ;  that  only 
through  common  agony  of  much  tribulation  can  the  hearts 
of  our  countrymen  be  purged,  their  wills  welded  into  one 
flaming  sword  of  godly  endeavor ;  that  only  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  can  Americans  win  to  the 
pastures  of  light; — that  only  thus  can  America  find  her 
soul.  The  self-devoted  youths  who  have  died  did  not  seek 
to  stumble  into  results  before  the  lesson  should  have  done 
them  and  us  any  good.  An  easy  victory  over  the  Terror 
that  walketh  by  night  would  mean  only  a  relapse  into 
lethargy  and  luxury,  a  waste  without  compensating  gain  of 
all  the  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed. 

The  glorious  band,  the  gleaming  heroes,  these  clean  and 
beautiful  young  men  and  maidens  who  with  stern  resolve 
and  eyes  wide  open  have  mocked  the  cross  and  flame ;  they 
who  have  passed  through  the  portal  of  death  that  we  might 
be  saved,  that  we  might  live  to  all  generations  in  richer 
righteousness  and  freedom,  that  the  world  might  abide  in 
brotherhood, — this  glorious  band  has 

Climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  heaven 

Through  peril,  toil,  and  pain: 
O  God,  to  us  may  grace  be  given 

To  follow  in  their  train! 
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Death  has  always  been  inescapable ;  and  too  often  has 
he  seemed  to  be  terrible.  Hitherto  in  our  remembrance  he 
has  crept  stealthily  upon  one  by  one  at  a  time ;  and  when  he 
has  arrested  our  beloved  in  the  gracious  flower  of  youth 
and  achievement,  he  has  left  agony  of  soul,  unsatisfied  ques- 
tioning, nay,  even  a  sense  of  injustice  and  sometimes  of  re- 
sentment in  his  wake.  Such  figure  of  Death  has  been  a 
shrouded  minister  of  Fear.  But  today,  where  is  thy  sting, 
0  Death ;  and  where  thy  victory,  0  Grave  ?  When  gallant 
hearts,  the  world  over,  meet  Death  face  to  face  intrepidly 
and  in  the  hosts  of  the  Lord,  Death  is  no  longer  stealthy, 
no  longer  unsurmised,  no  longer  personal,  no  longer  unjust, 
no  longer  an  average  of  individual  sin,  no  longer  strange, 
no  longer  wrapped  in  mystery.  The  willing  and  universal 
surrender  of  life  that  duty  may  be  served,  that  goodness 
may  prevail,  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the  King  of  Terrors. 
Death  now  reveals  himself  to  us  in  his  majesty  and  beauty — 
Death  the  tender,  Death  the  hope-bringer,  Death  the  ful- 
filler  of  all  gracious  aspiration — Death  robed  in  the  comeli- 
ness of  self-sacrifice,  crowned  with  infinite  consolation  and 
the  unspeakable  goodness  of  God.  For  God  created  man 
for  incorruption,  and  made  him  in  the  image  of  His  own 
proper  being.  He  made  not  death  to  destroy  the  spirits  He 
has  impassioned  with  yearning  for  His  service,  the  souls 
that  have  dreamed  divine  ideals  and  pressed  forward  to 
holiness  in  the  trust  that  He  himself  has  animated.  "God 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living.  .  .  Whether 
we  live,  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's  .  .  .  For 
he  is  the  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living. ' ' 

The  community  of  bereavement,  the  world  over  today, 
has  brought  countless  families  together  in  one  uncontrolla- 
ble yearning,  one  instinctive  hope,  one  illuminated  con- 
sciousness. That  community  of  bereavement  has  persuaded 
countless  souls  of  one  only  explanation,  one  only  justifica- 
tion of  human  effort  unselfishly  aspiring,  untimely  ar- 
rested ;  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  order,  of  a 
personal  and  eternal  Purpose  in  which  human  personalities 
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have  their  function,  in  which  the  soul  of  man  is  not  limited 
by  place  or  term  of  years,  but  is  an  essential  and  abiding 
participant.  If  there  be  no  such  assurance  of  spiritual  in- 
destructibility, of  supermundane  triumph  and  enfranchised 
activity  for  the  magnanimous  souls  that  were, — if  there  be 
no  such  solace  for  the  bereaved  and  bewildered  that  are, — 
life  is  not  worth  living:  chaos,  chance,  futility  reign. 

But  the  world-wide  family  of  sorrow  knows  that  futil- 
ity does  not  reign.  Out  of  agony  has  been  born  faith — not 
winged  by  desire  alone,  or  alone  by  reason  or  feeling  or  in- 
stinct or  habit,  but  by  that  which  vivifies  and  co-ordinates 
all  of  these:  the  humble  recognition  of  truths  that  lie  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  human  endeavor.  Out  of  agony  has  been 
born  a  humbler  and  a  nobler  and  holier,  irrefragable,  con- 
viction of  a  rulership  of  Love  and  of  a  life  beyond  the 
grave.  Both  for  him  who  has  trusted  in  reason,  and  for 
him  who  has  leaned  upon  the  ancient  teaching  of  the 
Church,  the  soul  of  the  boy  who  conscious  of  right,  lays 
down  his  life  for  the  cause,  for  duty  and  for  God,  is  purged 
of  mortality, — that  soul  must  live.  The  boys  themselves 
believed.  As  they  went  "over  the  top"  or  faced  the  peril 
on  the  sea  or  in  the  skies,  that  belief  lifted  them  through  the 
fight.  It  was  for  them  unanimous  courage,  their  angel  of 
light,  their  inspiration.  "If  wounded,  home.  If  killed, 
the  Resurrection." 

A  new  spirit,  a  new  religion,  a  new  mysticism,  a  new 
intuition  now  sweep  the  old  incredulous  world  of  frailty  and 
loss  irreparable.  The  grave  is  but  the  portal  of  the  man- 
sion of  fulfillment.  We  question  no  more.  We  ask  not, 
what  God's  purpose  and  way.  We  know  that  God  there 
must  be,  that  God  there  is,  and  that  He  is  good ;  and  that 
in  Him  we  trust  utterly.  What  the  future  shall  be,  and 
where,  we  know  not.  But  that  surely,  somewhere,  not  far 
but  near,  in  the  sounding  labor-house  vast  of  being,  these 
lives  that  seem  to  be  cut  short  here  still  live,  still  labor,  to 
will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure,  we  are  assured.  Other- 
wise God  were  a  Frankenstein,  a  demon ;  and  all  human  life 
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and  love,  fair  purpose  and  high  hope,  but  mockeries — a 
carnality  or  a  nightmare.  Shall  the  Father  of  Love  be  sur- 
passed in  love  by  the  spirits  he  has  created  ?  Shall  He  fail 
them  in  the  one  dower  that  makes  love  real — the  soul  en- 
during immortal  of  which  He  has  given  them  to  conceive 
as  the  basis  of  all  reality,  nay,  of  their  kinship  with  Him  ? 
No,  His  children  are  not  deceived,  nor  are  they  lost.  They 
live  with  us  always ;  for  in  His  heart  they  live,  who  is  omni- 
present and  eternal.  "The  righteous  hath  hope  in  his 
death." 

We  dedicate  sorrowing  hearts  for  those  who  have  died, 
hearts  not  broken  nor  comfortless,  but  full  of  pride  and 
gratitude.  The  heathen  poet  writing  the  epitaph  of  the 
Greek  heroes  who  fell  for  their  country  twenty-four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  made  them  say,  "  If  to  die  nobly  is  the  chief 
part  of  excellence,  to  us  out  of  all  men  Fortune  gave  this 
lot :  For  hastening  to  set  a  crown  of  freedom  on  our  coun- 
try, we  lie  possessed  of  glory  that  grows  not  old."  Pride 
and  comfort  that  is  to  the  parents  of  the  young  men  and 
maidens  who  dying  for  their  country  have  passed  from  our 
sight.  But  not  for  our  loss  we  grieve  so  much  as  for  what 
we  fear  is  still  their  loss — the  forfeiture  of  all  that  this  life 
had  in  store  for  them.  More  comforting  far,  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  two  centuries  before  Christ :  ' '  Hon- 
ourable age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time, 
nor  is  its  measure  given  by  number  of  years.  But  under- 
standing is  gray  hairs  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is 
ripe  old  age.  Being  made  perfect  in  a  little  while  he  ful- 
filled long  years :  for  his  soul  was  pleasing  unto  the  Lord ; 
therefore  hasted  he  out  of  the  midst  of  wickedness.  The 
souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  no  tor- 
ment shall  touch  them.  They  are  in  peace.  Their  hope  is 
full  of  immortality ;  and  having  borne  a  little  chastening, 
they  shall  receive  great  good.  Because  God  made  trial  of 
them,  and  found  them  worthy  of  Himself." 

We  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  in  the  darkness  that 
shrouded  the  world  with  battle  and  still  oppresses  it  with 
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plague,  all  hearts  and  all  creeds  of  freedom-loving  peoples, 
the  hearts  too  of  peoples  misguided  and  enslaved  of  evil, 
are  pulsing,  aspiring  toward  a  brighter,  warmer,  circum- 
ambient flame — a  truer  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  religion 
than  in  the  long  night  of  ages,  the  blindness  of  severed  in- 
terests, the  tumult  of  discordant  voices  and  unintelligible 
tongues,  we  had  yet  attained ;  and  that  through  much  tribu- 
lation the  young  men  and  maidens  of  this  age  who  are  left 
to  us — the  parents  of  the  age  to  come — are  winning  to  a 
higher  faith,  to  a  surer  trust  in  the  goodness  of  the  Power 
for  Whom  there  is  no  beginning  nor  ending,  nor  shadow 
of  turning  in  the  achievement  of  His  purpose  which  is  the 
progressive  oneness  of  humanity  and  God. 

The  lesson  that  is  given  us  is  a  lesson  born  of  sacrifice : 
it  is  the  opportunity  of  the  Church  of  God.  For  those  who 
worship,  whether  in  cathedral  or  church  or  chapel,  in  temple 
or  tabernacle,  in  mosque  or  shrine  or  assembly  hall,  or  in 
the  inner  room,  or  in  the  sanctuary  of  nature  canopied  by 
her  skies,  the  lesson  is  one ;  the  opportunity  is  one.  The 
youths  who  return  from  the  front  have  learned  the  lesson : 
they  have  dealt  with  the  elemental  facts,  have  encompassed 
the  immensities,  have  seen  the  verities.  Subjected  to  the 
stern  and  unyielding  laws  and  penalties  of  mortal  existence 
and  physical  limitation  they  have  realized  as  never  before 
the  freedom  of  moral  choice ;  they  have  divined  and  grasped 
the  assurance  of  vital  personality, — of  the  soul  unexting- 
uished and  inextinguishable.  They  have  seen  their  brothers 
pass  from  ebullient  life  to  death ;  and  they  have  come  back 
to  us  saying,  ' '  Death  is  not  death :  I  saw  my  brother  fall ; 
I  know  my  brother  lives.  I  had  taken  no  account  of  God. 
Now  I  know  that  God  there  is,  and  that  in  Him  my  brother 
continues  to  exist." 

And  for  this  returning  generation  made  thoughtful  by 
community  of  service  and  sacrifice,  and  keen  to  probe  the 
mysteries  eternal,  and  out  of  our  own  community  of  sor- 
row— for  who  of  us  all  has  not  tasted  agony  and  yearned 
for  the  sweetness  of  the  only  solace, — out  of  a  world  in  the 
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throes  of  childbirth  the  opportunity  of  the  Church  springs 
into  being  with  the  Christ-child  now  reborn.  Whether  for 
theist  or  pantheist  or  positivist.  Christian  of  whatever  creed, 
Jew  or  Mohammedan,  Buddhist  or  Zoroastrian,  so  long  as 
the  worship  be  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  child  is  one. 
Whether  He  be  called  Messiah  or  Christ,  Buddha  or  by 
any  other  holy  name,  He  is  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  reborn 
in  the  heart  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

Cleanness  of  heart,  singleness  of  will,  deepening  and 
widening  of  human  sympathy,  copartnership  of  spiritual 
effort  in  the  achievement  of  splendors  ever  on  before  in  the 
eternal  circle  run  by  life ;  realization  that  our  associates  in 
righteous  endeavor  and  in  love  are  not  those  only  who  are 
garbed  in  human  form  but  the  whole  company  of  the  sanc- 
tified— the  spirits  of  those  who  are  gone,  who  live  still  in 
the  embrace  of  the  Father  of  all  Spirits ;— these  are  some  of 
the  lessons  of  sacrifice.  They  are  the  opportunity  of  the 
Church,  at  this  time  especially  when  the  generation  return- 
ing from  high  service  in  the  presence  of  death,  is  aglow 
with  sympathy  and  consecration  and  faith  in  the  verities 
here  and  beyond. 

For  a  clearer  consciousness  of  what  life  means  and 
whither  it  tends  we  must  strive  unceasingly.  For,  upon 
our  assurance  of  the  verities  the  worth  of  life  depends: 
without  a  God  and  a  continuing  intelligent  purpose  and  an 
ever  developing  human  personality  all  mortal  truth  and 
virtue  and  love  are  a  delusion,  a  dream — without  sub- 
stance, without  meaning.  In  the  quest  of  truth  and  virtue 
and  love  our  happiness  lies.  By  reason  or  by  faith  we  must 
be  sure  that  these  have  an  abiding  substance :  that  there  is 
an  upward  march  of  being  in  which  God  manifests  Himself ; 
that  the  procession  has  a  purpose  and  a  goal,  that  it  marches 
not  toward  annihilation,  that  it  breaks  not  off  with  me  nor 
ends  for  me ;  that  the  purpose  and  the  goal  are  alike  right- 
eous and  universal  and  eternal. 

We  must  realize  in  heart  and  testify  in  the  life  of  every 
day  that  the  Church  visible  is  but  the  vestibule,  the  tern- 
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porary  manifestation  of  the  Church  appointed  for  all  liv- 
ing, the  house  not  made  with  hands;  that  the  Church  in- 
visible is  not  another  but  the  only  and  real  Church,  into 
which  with  hearts  fulfilled  of  grace  we  may  enter  now,  and 
while  here  may  bathe  ourselves  in  the  radiance  and  the 
warmth  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  and  worship  in 
spirit  with  those  who  having  served  Him  here  still  serve 
Him  there.  For  God  is  the  ' '  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh, 
in  whose  embrace  all  creatures  live  in  whatsoever  world  or 
condition  they  be,  who  knoweth  the  name  and  dwelling 
place  and  every  need  of  each  of  those  withdrawn  from  our 
sight.  In  His  presence  and  by  His  great  love  their  lives 
unfold  themselves  and  find  a  sweet  employment  in  the 
spacious  fields  of  eternity.7'  With  confidence  that  we  are 
members  of  a  vast  harmonious  whole,  not  only  is  there  for 
us  community  of  effort  in  a  richer  earthly  life,  there  is  the 
unfailing  sense  of  interrelation  with  the  spirits  divested  of 
the  flesh,  of  inspiration  because  of  their  nearness;  there  is 
motive  for  reconsecration ;  that  marching  in  their  company, 
we  may  minister  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  died,  try 
to  make  of  this  world  a  more  sacred  way — a  via  crucis — to 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Soul.  So  only  may  we  participate  in 
the  hope  that  the  righteous  hath  in  his  death. 

Our  bishops  and  our  clergy,  our  rabbis  and  our  spirit- 
ual directors,  labor  devotedly,  but  how  little  can  their  efforts 
avail  if  the  spirit  of  dedication  imbue  not  the  whole  army 
of  the  Church !  For  us  laymen  it  is  to  demonstrate  that 
our  faith  is  not  vicarious  or  a  mere  profession.  Without  cant 
or  semblance  of  superior  desert  or  of  creed  peculiar  to  a 
chosen  few,  with  all  humility,  we  must  strive  to  incarnate 
the  other  life  in  this,  not  merely  through  the  organizations 
of  the  Church  but  in  every  organization  of  our  fellow  men — 
social,  municipal,  political, — and  as  plain  citizens  who  have 
the  common  good  at  heart.  It  is  for  everyone  of  us,  in  the 
period  of  reconstruction  that  is  now  opening  to  make  re- 
ligion concrete  in  practical  affairs ;  wearing  no  badge  upon 
the  sleeve,  despising  no  way  that  leads  to  Him,  knowing 
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that  "all  service  ranks  the  same  with  God,"  that  in  His 
employ  ' '  there  is  no  first  nor  last. ' ' 

As  with  small  events,  so  with  the  great.  This  war  has 
set  the  world  a-yearning  for  some  compact  of  the  nations 
that  shall  break  tyranny  and  render  aggression  impossible. 
But  because  the  thought  is  born  of  human  necessity  and 
the  machine  is  devised  by  human  intelligence  and  the  ideal 
swells  the  heart  with  pride  of  the  nobility  to  which  human 
purpose  has  attained — can  we  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
the  inspiration  is  not  of  God  or  that  the  end  can  be  reached 
without  God 's  help  ?  In  our  public  prints  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  His  name,  and  in  the  public  mouth  next  to  none. 
Is  that  because  the  age  abhors  cant,  or  is  it  because  the  age, 
trusting  to  science  and  social  illumination  and  the  progress 
of  political  development,  has  forgotten  that  "Peace  on 
earth  to  men  of  good  will"  is  of  God?  Can  we  for  a  mo- 
ment conceive  that  the  need  of  His  guidance  is  not  in  the 
hearts  of  our  statesmen,  that  the  prayer  for  His  aid  is  not 
in  the  heart  even  of  a  reticent  world  ?  And  with  this  prayer 
in  our  hearts  how  can  we  doubt,  in  spite  of  conflicting 
echoes  that  reach  us  from  the  conference  in  Paris  and  the 
Congress  at  Washington  that  some  compact  of  the  nations 
will  be  accepted  and  signed  and  ratified  looking  toward  the 
achievement  of  that  for  which  our  sons  have  died.  "Look- 
ing toward,"  we  say,  for  the  covenant  is  at  the  best  a  be- 
ginning and  necessarily  tentative.  It  is  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection and  therefore  humanly  imperfect.  But  it  has  with- 
in itself  the  potentialities  of  amendment  and  of  progressive 
adequacy.  It  is  constructed  in  righteousness  and  faith; 
and  we  have  faith  that,  through  trials  and  apparent  fail- 
ures, as  the  years  advance  it  will  result  in  a  more  perfect 
union  of  the  peoples.  In  the  soul  of  mankind  determined 
upon  ordered  liberty  and  peace  we  have  confidence,  and  in 
the  providence  of  God  in  whom  we  base  our  trust.  The 
dead  have  not  died  in  vain.  The  righteous  hath  hope  in 
his  death. 

Intimate  communion  with  the  Father  of  all  strength  and 
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hope  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being;  un- 
wavering trust  in  His  goodness  and  wisdom,  in  the  enduring 
activity  of  the  generous  souls  whom  He  has  called  to  higher 
service,  in  their  presence  with  us  still  and  their  blessed  in- 
fluence ;  a  clearer  consciousness  of  a  City  of  God  in  process 
of  eternal  building,  and  of  our  privilege  as  joint-builders; 
a  determination  to  make  this  faith  concrete  not  only  in  ef- 
fecting the  larger  purpose  for  which  our  loved  ones  died, 
but  in  daily  motive  and  conduct :  these  are  voices  mounting 
from  the  sacrifice  they  have  made,  voices  borne  upon  the 
winds  above  the  strife  of  frail  humanity,  voices  calling  to 
us  from  battlefield  and  hospital.  Angels  with  healing  in 
their  wings  they  persuade  us  of  a  Father  of  all  mercies  and 
of  His  strong  Son,  immortal  Love,  and  of  a  Comforter — 
His  Spirit  of  Truth  whose  abode  is  forever  with  those  that 
love  God.  If  we  heed  these  voices  the  Church  of  God  will 
not  let  slip  its  opportunity  in  the  era  of  regeneration  now 
beginning  for  the  world. 
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AN  INVASION  OF  HUN-LAND  WITH  THE  ARMY 
OF  OCCUPATION 


Lester  C.  Uren  * 


To  those  along  the  Western  Front  who  watched  the  set- 
ting of  Mars  as  he  sank  below  the  world's  horizon  on  No- 
vember eleven,  the  signing  of  the  armistice  brought  only 
a  sense  of  suspended  activity.  While  Paris,  London,  and 
New  York  celebrated  with  wild  enthusiasm  the  achieve- 
ment of  victory,  the  armies  from  the  channel  to  the  Swiss 
border  waited  soberly  for  the  order  which  would  determine 
their  next  move.  There  were  few  who  had  formed  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  what  the  armistice  terms  would  be.  It 
was  generally  conceded  that  Germany  must  sign  and  all 
recognized  from  the  published  statements  of  President  Wil- 
son that  the  terms  would  effectually  limit  further  military 
activity  by  the  Germany  forces ;  but  the  statement  accom- 
panying the  announcement  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
that  an  army  of  occupation  would  move  into  Germany  to 
occupy  positions  along  the  Rhine,  created  a  distinct  feeling 
of  surprise  and  excitement.  The  people  at  home  celebrated 
the  coming  of  peace ;  the  troops  at  the  Front  celebrated  the 
creation  of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 

Interest  at  once  centered  around  the  personnel  and  work 
of  this  proposed  Army  of  Occupation.  Who  would  be 
selected  to  go?    How  would  this  army  be  received  in  Ger- 
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many?  How  long  would  it  stay?  And,  as  a  corollary  of 
this  last  question,  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  every 
American  ' '  dough-boy, "  "  When  do  we  go  home  ? ' '  When 
the  word  came  that  as  a  reward  for  past  achievements,  the 
veteran  divisions,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight- 
ing at  Chateau  Thierry,  San  Mihiel  and  in  the  Argonne, 
would  compose  the  American  unit  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, there  was  great  satisfaction  among  the  men  of  these 
divisions.  The  picture  it  suggested  of  the  fortunate  elect 
occupying  real  beds  in  warm  comfortable  billets,  of  spend- 
ing its  money  in  real  stores,  and  of  the  numberless  oppor- 
tunities it  would  offer  to  gloat  over  the  defeated  enemy; 
while  their  less  fortunate  compatriots  in  arms  monoto- 
nously performed  "squads  east"  and  "squads  west,"  and 
endured  the  rigors  of  a  French  winter  in  some  mud-laden, 
roofless,  fuelless  training  area,  appealed  to  popular  opinion 
almost  as  much  as  the  prospect  of  going  home. 

However,  when  it  was  suggested  by  the  more  thought- 
ful that  the  divisions  composing  the  Army  of  Occupation 
would  probably  be  the  last  units  to  return  home,  that 
the  troops  sent  back  to  the  "States"  early  would  receive 
most  of  the  praise  and  the  pick  of  industrial  positions  in 
civil  life,  a  wave  of  pessimism  began  to  spread  over  the 
men  of  the  favored  divisions;  and  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  Army  of  Occupation  would  march  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  with  full  equipment  and  without  railroad 
assistance  to  its  position  on  the  Khine  enthusiasm  was  still 
further  dampened.  Not  even  the  announcement  that  the 
new  Army  would  be  fully  re-equipped  and  that  special  care 
would  be  exercised  to  see  that  uniforms  and  shoes  fitted, 
could  quite  dispel  the  gloom  that  pervaded  the  Army  of 
Occupation. 

Even  the  officers  began  to  find  cause  for  apprehension. 
Marching  orders  for  divisions  making  up  the  Third  Army, 
as  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  was  termed,  stated 
that  all  officers  below  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  would 
march  or  ride  in  formation  with  their  troops.     Colonels, 
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lieutenant  colonels,  staff  and  field  officers,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  accustomed  to  riding  about  their  duties  in 
automobiles  or  side-cars,  found  it  necessary  to  return  their 
motor  equipment  and  make  acquaintance  with  that  more 
elementary  means  of  locomotion,  the  horse.  Many  infantry 
officers,  unable  to  secure  horses,  shouldered  their  packs  and 
kits  and  walked. 

Plans  for  moving  the  Army  of  Occupation  into  Ger- 
many provided  for  a  practically  continuous  front  which 
should  sweep  northerly  and  easterly  from  the  positions 
held  by  the  Allies  along  the  Front  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  passing  along  every  road,  visiting  every  village, 
town  and  city,  to  positions  allotted  each  unit  along  the 
Khine  or  in  the  reserve  areas  in  the  occupied  territory. 
Consequently,  several  different  routes  were  followed  by  the 
various  organizations  making  up  the  Third  Army. 

The  Forty-Second  Division,  to  which  the  writer  was 
attached,  finished  its  career  as  a  fighting  unit  immediately 
before  Sedan,  that  historic  city  of  northern  France,  which 
figured  so  prominently  in  Germany's  earlier  war  with 
France,  in  1870.  During  the  week  following  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  the  Third  American  Army  was  assembled 
and  organized  within  the  area  south  of  the  Meuse  River, 
from  Sedan  to  Verdun;  roads  and  bridges  were  repaired 
across  the  old  Front,  and  the  long  march  was  begun. 

The  Meuse  was  crossed  at  Dun,  and  the  route  subse- 
quently followed  led  through  Montmedy  in  northern 
France,  through  Virton  and  Arlon  in  southeastern  Belgium, 
to  Mersch  and  the  city  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg. The  German  frontier  was  crossed  at  Echternach, 
thence  the  line  of  march  led  through  the  mountains  of 
Eiffel  and  Ahr  in  southwestern  Prussia,  down  the  Aar 
River  to  Ahrweiler  and  to  Coblenz,  the  American  bridge- 
head on  the  Rhine. 

The  pleasure  with  which  our  boys  left  behind  the  deso- 
lation of  ruined  villages,  the  mud  and  the  shell-scarred 
roads  of  the  old  Western  Front,  and  advanced  into  the 
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clean,  well-kept  little  villages  of  southeastern  Belgium,  may 
well  be  imagined.  Here  there  were  real  beds  and  a  roof 
overhead  at  night,  and  stores  with  things  to  sell. 

The  American  troops  were  hailed  by  the  people  of  these 
communities  as  deliverers.  Our  columns  marched  through 
streets  gaily  decked  with  flags  of  all  the  Allies ;  through 
evergreen  arches  trimmed  with  flowers;  through  lines  of 
madly  cheering  townspeople,  waving  flags  and  hands  and 
doing  their  best  to  make  a  royal  welcome. 

There  was  much  conjecture  about  where  all  these  flags 
came  from.  We  had  read  that  during  the  early  years  of  the 
war,  the  Germans  had  confiscated  all  Belgian,  French  and 
British  flags  found  in  the  possession  of  Belgian  civilians. 
These  seemed  to  have  a  brilliance  of  color  not  found 
in  flags  that  have  been  exposed  to  sunlight  and  weather 
nor  in  flags  hidden  away  for  five  years.  Furthermore,  how 
did  there  happen  to  be  so  many  British  and  French  flags 
in  German-controlled  France  and  Belgium  ?  The  more  one 
thought  about  these  flags,  the  more  he  wondered  where  they 
came  from.  Finally,  we  asked  some  one  and  our  surprise 
may  be  imagined  when  we  learned  that  they  had  come  from 
Germany!  It  seems  that  a  week  or  so  before  German 
troops  evacuated  Belgium,  after  the  armistice  had  been 
signed  and  it  was  known  that  Allied  troops  would  occupy 
this  territory,  German  merchants  had  systematically  can- 
vassed all  towns  and  cities  along  the  main  highways,  with 
truck-loads  of  Allied  flags  to  sell  to  the  civilians  so  that 
they  might  properly  welcome  their  deliverers!  Could  any 
other  than  a  German  do  this  ? 

While  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  British,  French,  and 
Belgian  flags,  it  was  evident  that  these  enterprising  Ger- 
man merchants  had  been  unable  to  supply  American  flags, 
and  the  Belgians  apparently  felt  this  lack  keenly.  So 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  nearly  every  house  flew  a  homemade 
American  flag,  or,  rather,  what  the  maker  fondly  supposed 
to  be  a  replica  of  our  Stars  and  Stripes.  Some  of  these 
homemade  standards  were  real  curiosities.     One,  in  par- 
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ticular,  attracted  attention.  It  hung  on  a  poor  little  house 
that  had  many  small  children  waving  to  us  from  the  win- 
dows. We  smiled  at  it  at  first,  and  then  we  thrilled  with 
appreciation.  It  only  had  about  ten  stars,  and  these  had 
eight  points  apiece  instead  of  five.  They  were  sprinkled 
over  a  faded  blue  field  many  times  too  large  for  the  size  of 
the  flag.  There  were  about  half  as  many  stripes  as  there 
should  have  been  and  the  red  stripes  had  white  polka  dots 
on  them,  but  never  did  the  Flag  appeal  to  us  more.  Just 
the  thought  that  some  little  Belgian  mother  had  found  it 
worth  while  to  spend  several  weary  hours  sewing  this  flag 
together  and  probably  sacrificing  some  of  the  family 's  much 
needed  clothing  to  provide  the  material,  made  it  a  thing  of 
far  greater  value  than  if  it  had  been  perfectly  made  of  the 
finest  silk. 

Later  we  had  further  evidence  of  the  commercial  en- 
terprise of  the  German  merchant.  Many  of  our  boys 
wanted  German-English  dictionaries,  but  not  a  store  in 
Belgium,  Luxemburg  or  Germany  had  any  to  sell.  All 
English  dictionaries  had  been  confiscated  early  in  the  war 
by  the  German  military  authorities.  But  we  hadn't 
reached  our  destination  on  the  Rhine  more  than  three  days 
before  all  the  stores  had  them.  Not  old  stock  either,  but  a 
special  edition  of  selected  words,  phrases  and  idioms  de- 
signed particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
soldier  in  Germany. 

Our  troops  at  this  time  were  beginning  to  adopt  special 
divisional  sleeve  insignia,  usually  made  of  bright  colored 
silks  stitched  together  in  various  designs.  They  were  avail- 
able in  the  German  stores  two  days  after  we  reached  our 
destination.  Picture  post  cards  printed  with  English  titles, 
souvenir  iron  crosses,  German  generals'  helmets,  and  many 
other  articles  obviously  displayed  to  attract  the  American 
soldier,  made  their  appearance  in  the  stores,  almost  over 
night. 

We  remember  a  German  textile  merchant  who  came 
down  from  Bonn  to  our  Division  headquarters  to  ask  if 
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there  was  any  means  of  getting  in  touch  with  American 
soldiers  formerly  in  the  textile  business  in  America,  with  a 
view  to  making  contracts  for  after-the-war  trade. 

But  to  return  to  our  people  of  northern  France:  One 
day,  there  rode  with  the  151st  Field  Artillery  of  Minne- 
sota, no  less  a  personage  than  Monsieur  Clemenceau,  he 
whom  they  call  the  "Tiger  of  France."  In  company  with 
other  men  prominent  in  the  Government  of  France,  he 
was  making  a  first  official  visit  to  the  liberated  French  vil- 
lages— villages  that  had  been  for  more  than  four  years 
under  the  German  yoke.  The  villagers  knew  of  his  coming, 
and  in  each  town  we  must  pause  for  an  address  of  welcome. 
One  of  these  meetings  we  shall  always  remember.  Monsieur 
Clemenceau  had  alighted  from  his  automobile  in  the  midst 
of  a  little  group  of  perhaps  two  hundred  old  men,  women 
and  children — there  were  no  young  men  here.  All  were 
obviously  wearing  their  Sunday  clothes  for  the  occasion, 
and  they  were  all  of  sombre  hue  in  memory  of  those  who 
had  fallen.  There  was  no  platform :  the  people  merely  sur- 
rounded their  old  friend  and  leader  there  on  the  roadside, 
while  our  batteries  of  "seventy-fives"  and  our  bright  stand- 
ards formed  an  appropriate  background.  There  was  much 
embracing  and  clasping  of  hands.  The  mayor — or  what- 
ever would  correspond  to  the  mayor  in  a  French  village — 
read  a  lengthy  address  of  welcome.  From  what  we  could 
understand  of  it,  he  was  burning  with  enthusiasm  over  the 
valor  of  the  French  soldier  and  the  glory  of  the  French 
victory.  The  response  of  Clemenceau  was  brief.  With 
arms  extended  and  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  old  men  and 
children  gathered  about  him,  with  bowed  head,  and  with  all 
humility,  he  said:    "Let  us  thank  God  for  the  Americans." 

The  Belgians  knew  us  best  through  Mr.  Hoover.  Any 
countryman  of  Mr.  Hoover  will  always  be  welcome  in  Bel- 
gium. While  the  Belgians  knew,  of  course,  that  American 
troops  were  fighting  in  France,  being  dependent  upon  Ger- 
man sources  of  information,  they  had  heard  little  of  the 
magnitude  of  our  effort  on  the  Western  Front. 
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We  had  heard  much  of  German  atrocities  in  Belgium, 
and  were  greatly  interested  to  hear  what  the  people  them- 
selves would  have  to  say.  There  is  one  little  town  by  the 
name  of  Ethe,  in  which  we  stopped  for  a  night.  Ethe  is 
near  Virton,  a  city  of  some  size  in  southeastern  Belgium. 
The  story  of  Ethe  is  one  that  is  common  to  many  small  vil- 
lages that  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  situated  near  enough 
to  a  large  town  or  city  to  serve  as  an  "example."  We  found 
more  than  half  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  ruins.  When 
German  troops  entered  the  town  in  1914,  it  was  charged  that 
there  was  sniping  of  German  soldiers.  The  next  day  two 
hundred  and  thirty  odd  men  and  boys  of  the  town  were 
lined  up  in  the  streets  and  shot.  The  village  priest,  who 
protested,  was  hung  by  the  feet  in  the  belfry  of  his  church 
and  tortured.  That  night  the  German  torch  destroyed  more 
than  half  of  the  town.  We  had  this  story  from  a  mother 
who  saw  her  husband  and  four  sons,  the  youngest  fifteen, 
shot  before  their  home.    She  showed  us  their  graves. 

During  our  stay  in  Ethe,  I  don't  believe  a  single  citizen 
slept  in  his  bed :  every  bed  in  the  town  was  occupied  by  an 
American  soldier.  We  were  forced  to  accept  gifts  of  apples, 
butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables  that  we  knew  would  mean 
scant  rations  for  the  people  of  Ethe  for  days  to  come.  And 
the  following  morning  when  we  took  our  departure,  and 
the  boys  began  their  regular  task  of  "policing"  or  cleaning 
up  the  quarters  we  had  occupied,  the  old  men  of  the  town 
would  have  none  of  it.  One  old  man,  who  had  been  to 
America  and  spoke  English,  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the 
town :  ' '  You  boys  cleaned  up  the  Germans — we  '11  clean 
up  this." 

We  found  these  people  of  northern  France  and  south- 
ern Belgium  almost  destitute  of  every  necessity  of  life. 
There  was  scarcely  any  food  except  a  slender  crop  of  the 
coarser  vegetables.  What  cattle  and  live  stock  had  survived 
four  years  of  systematic  appropriation  and  thievery  by 
German  soldiers  had  been  finally  confiscated  when  the  Ger- 
man army  marched  through  on  its  way  back  to  the  Rhine. 
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Their  clothing  was  obviously  of  pre-war  pattern.  Their  till- 
able lands  were  in  poor  condition  through  shortage  of  labor. 
Factories  had  been  robbed  of  machinery  and  equipment ; 
there  was  no  raw  material,  hence  commercial  activity  was 
practically  at  a  standstill.  They  had  very  little  money,  and 
such  currency  as  was  in  circulation  consisted  chiefly  of 
worthless  paper  issued  by  the  Germans  on  the  security  of 
a  war  assessment  levied  on  the  community  by  the  German 
Government.  That  is,  the  Germans  would  periodically  assess 
some  of  the  more  important  cities  and  towns  with  large 
sums  which  they  were,  of  course,  unable  to  produce,  since 
the  Germans  had  already  taken  all  they  owned.  In  lieu 
of  the  actual  money,  the  German  Government  would  then 
issue  paper  currency  based  on  this  assessed  debt  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  people  of  the  district  would  be  compelled 
to  accept  this  paper  in  return  for  their  services  or  property 
when  demanded  by  the  German  Army.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  crudely  disguised  form  of  thievery,  there  is  no 
other  name  for  it. 

The  feeding  of  these  people  in  northern  France  and 
Belgium  during  the  coming  months,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  their  industrial  institutions,  was,  of  course,  one  of 
the  chief  problems  that  confronted  the  Peace  Congress  in 
Paris.  The  Belgians  must  continue  to  receive  outside  assist- 
ance in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  and  money  for  some  time 
to  come. 

"We  thoroughly  enjoyed  Luxemburg.  It  is  preposter- 
ously small  for  a  sovereignty.  It  is  no  larger  than  Rhode 
Island.  It  hasn't  any  navy,  and  its  army  when  recruited 
to  full  strength  is  no  larger  than  an  American  company. 
Service  therein  insures  the  soldier  a  striking  uniform  and  a 
not  particularly  hazardous  existence.  It  is  all  infantry. 
There  is  no  artillery.  There  is  a  favorite  joke  in  Luxem- 
burg that  the  army  did  get  some  guns  once,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  indulge  in  target  practice  without  "shoot- 
ing up"  the  neighboring  countries. 

The  American  ' '  dough-boy ' '  remembers  the  city  of  Lux- 
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emburg  chiefly  as  a  place  in  which  ice  cream  and  pie  were 
to  be  had — if  one  had  the  price.  Candy  and  small  cakes 
were  also  available  at  $4  a  pound.  On  the  streets  of  Luxem- 
burg, we  heard  more  English  spoken  than  in  any  other  city 
that  we  visited.  Even  the  children  gargled  it.  They  would 
come  shyly  forward,  gravely  shake  hands  and  request 
' '  chwing  gum. ' '  They  always  have  a  cheery  ' '  Good  morn- 
ing," even  though  the  shades  of  night  are  falling  fast. 

We  came  to  regard  the  attitude  of  the  children  as  a  fair 
index  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  communities 
through  which  we  passed.  Youngsters  from  five  to  ten 
years  of  age  are  not  usually  skillful  in  disguising  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  in  fact,  they  are  not  apt  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  doing  so.  And  they  are  very  likely  to  give 
expression  to  the  opinions  and  sayings  of  their  elders.  Con- 
sequently when  children  stopped  us  on  the  streets  of  Lux- 
emburg to  shake  hands — they  didn't  all  ask  for  gum — we 
felt  that  back  of  it,  among  their  elders,  there  must  be  a 
real  bond  of  sympathy  with  what  our  expedition  stood  for. 
And  later,  when  the  children  in  the  German  streets  scurried 
for  cover  and  watched  us  furtively  from  behind  walls  and 
around  corners  as  our  columns  marched  by,  we  knew  that 
the  people  of  Germany  feared  us.  This,  however,  was  only 
during  the  first  few  days  of  our  march  on  German  soil. 
When,  through  the  German  press,  the  people  learned  that 
our  occupation  had  proceeded  without  violence,  that  civil- 
ian rights  and  local  government  were  being  respected,  a 
gradual  change  became  apparent.  Soon  the  children  gath- 
ered in  groups  along  the  streets  to  watch  us  go  by.  Later 
they  marched  with  us;  and  after  an  acquaintance  of  a  day 
or  so  with  the  American  "dough-boy,"  they  became  pests. 

We  felt  it  to  be  an  occasion  of  some  importance  when  we 
crossed  the  bridge  over  the  river  at  Echternach  and  began 
our  advance  into  Old  Germany.  Not  knowing  how  the  Ger- 
mans might  receive  us,  we  were  prepared  for  anything. 
Every  rifle  and  automatic  was  ready  for  business.  We  kept 
close  column  formation  with  the  infantry  well  distributed. 
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Flank  guards  explored  the  fields  and  forests  on  either  side 
for  snipers.  We  were  warned  by  official  bulletin  that  these 
were  the  people  who  had  sanctioned  the  pillage  of  Belgium, 
the  destruction  of  northern  France.  They  had  applauded 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  other  submarine  outrages. 
They  were  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  There  was  to  be  no 
fraternizing.  We  were  to  give  them  nothing.  We  were  to 
ignore  their  questions  and  salutes.  If  they  resisted  our 
progress  in  any  way,  they  were  to  be  shot  on  the  spot,  with- 
out trial. 

There  had  been  much  conjecture  about  the  real,  inner 
feeling  of  the  German  mind  at  this  invasion  of  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Fatherland  by  enemy  troops.  How  would 
the  Hun,  who  but  a  few  months  previous  had  boastfully 
proclaimed  his  purpose  of  conquest,  indemnity  and  world 
dominion,  receive  this  army  which,  to  him,  must  have  typi- 
fied the  forces  that  thwarted  his  purpose  and  was  respon- 
sible for  his  downfall?  There  were  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  Germans  killed  in  the  war,  and  more  than  four 
million  wounded.  How  would  the  fathers,  mothers,  wives 
and  friends  of  these  martyrs  to  a  cause  which,  to  them,  must 
have  seemed  righteous  and  necessary — how  would  they  re- 
ceive the  enemy  that  had  inflicted  these  casualties,  that  had 
starved  those  at  home  into  economic  collapse?  Would  they, 
as  we  think  would  the  Anglo-Saxon,  retire  sullenly  behind 
the  barrier  of  civilian  rights  which  they  knew  their  ene- 
mies were  honorable  enough  to  respect?  Or,  would  they, 
perhaps — as  did  the  Belgians  and  the  French  in  1914 — 
break  into  open  defiance,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  ? 
The  German  mind,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  observe,  fol- 
lows neither  of  these  channels.  The  characteristic  that 
governs  his  actions  in  the  face  of  superior  power,  is  fear. 
He  knows  what  he  would  do  were  the  circumstances  re- 
versed, and  he  instinctively  clothes  his  enemy  with  his  own 
ideals  and  moral  attributes. 

The  Hun  fawned  upon  us.  He  was  obsequious  and  lo- 
quacious.   He  couldn't  do  enough  to  make  us  feel  comfor- 
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table.  But  underlying  all,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  the 
national  characteristic  of  fear  of  power  and  authority  that 
finds  expression  in  unquestioning  subservience.  There  was 
absolutely  no  opposition  to  our  progress. 

As  we  penetrated  into  Germany,  we  found  many  ex- 
German  soldiers  about,  all  soldiers  residing  in  the  occupied 
territory  being  mustered  out  as  the  retreating  German 
Army  passed  through.  Each  night  we  were  billeted  in 
their  homes.  It  gives  one  a  rather  queer  sensation  to  go 
into  your  bedroom  at  night  and  find  the  uniform  of  your 
last  week's  enemy  hanging  up  behind  the  door.  He  is 
probably  upstairs  sleeping  in  the  attic  while  you  occupy  his 
bed.  And  over  on  the  table  near  the  window  lie  two  great 
wreaths  of  paper  leaves  and  flowers,  with  many  ribbons,  in 
honor  of  his  brothers  Heinie  and  Fritz,  who  were  killed  in 
the  war.  But  presently  Fritz'  and  Heinie 's  old  mother 
comes  in  with  a  plate  of  apples  and  a  glass  of  milk  and  hot 
water  for  you  to  shave  and  tells  you,  while  you  get  away 
with  it,  how  happy  she  is  that  the  war  is  over,  and  how 
pleased  every  one  is  that  it  is  the  Americans  who  are  occu- 
pying the  town  instead  of  the  British  or  French.  They 
had  not  had  time  to  learn  to  hate  us  as  they  did  the  British 
and  the  French,  but  seemed  to  regard  us  more  in  the 
light  of  good-natured  meddlers  than  as  enemies.  Besides, 
many  of  them  say  they  are  coming  to  America  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  attitude  of  what  we  may  call  the  German  peas- 
ant class  and  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes.  The  former — 
the  average  laborer,  peasant  or  small  farmer  of  the  lower 
class — was  apparently  not  much  concerned  over  our  pres- 
ence. He  welcomed  anything  that  promised  an  end  to  the 
war  and  alleviation  of  his  hardships.  Germans  of  the 
wealthier  class,  on  the  other  hand,  were  generally  sullen. 
They  tried  to  ignore  our  presence,  retired  within  their 
homes,  or  turned  their  backs  as  we  marched  by.  The 
thought  often  came  as  we  passed  one  of  these  well-dressed, 
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well-fed  individuals,  that  there  stood  the  real  Prussian: 
that  his  was  the  class  that  made  the  war  popular  in  Ger- 
many, while  these  other  simple,  hard-working  folk  were 
his  dupes,  led  to  stake  their  money  and  their  lives  on  a 
false  hope. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  apparent  lack  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  people  of  various  parts  of  Germany.  "We  had 
heard,  of  course,  that  the  Bavarians  did  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  Prussian  ideals  and  ambitions,  but  beyond 
a  mild  sectionalism  such  as  exists  here  in  America  between 
the  East  and  the  West  or  the  North  and  the  South,  we 
expected  to  find  the  Germany  people  rather  closely  knit. 
Such  was  far  from  being  the  case,  however.  The  farmers  of 
the  Eiffel  region  spoke  bitterly  of  the  influence  of  Berlin 
and  the  larger  industrial  centers  over  the  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  and  the  allotment  of  taxes.  They  hated  the  Prus- 
sians and  they  didn't  approve  of  the  Bavarians.  As  nearly 
as  could  be  judged,  the  Prussians  hated  everyone,  including 
themselves.  This  sectionalism,  it  may  be  remembered,  found 
expression  shortly  after  the  downfall  of  the  old  regime,  in 
the  creation  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  governments ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  observers  that  strong  pressure 
will  have  to  be  brought  to  bear  from  some  coalition  of  ele- 
ments not  yet  achieved,  if  a  new  Germany  that  will  be  in 
any  sense  comparable  in  power  with  the  old  empire,  is  to 
emerge  from  the  wreckage  of  today. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  Germany 
has  met  the  food  scarcity.  In  France  where  food  was  com- 
paratively plentiful,  scarcity  of  nearly  all  staple  foodstuffs 
had  led  to  exorbitant  prices.  It  was  rare  to  find  a  French 
restaurant  or  hotel  where  a  very  ordinary  meal  could  be  had 
for  less  than  8  or  10  francs,  or,  say,  $1.50.  In  German 
hotels  and  restaurants,  an  equivalent  meal — lacking,  per- 
haps, a  few  of  the  things  to  which  we  are  accustomed — 
could  be  had  for  the  equivalent  of  fifty  cents  or  seventy- 
five  cents.  Meat  with  the  German  was  a  rare  luxury  to  be 
had  only  once  a  week ;  but  when  it  was  obtainable  at  all,  it 
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cost  only  about  fifty  cents  a  pound.  Butter  was  sold  at 
prices  but  little  higher  than  we  pay  for  it  in  America, 
while  in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  we  paid  as  high  as  four 
dollars  a  pound  for  it.  Sugar  seemed  fairly  plentiful  in 
Germany,  while  almost  unobtainable  in  France.  The  Ger- 
man bread,  of  course,  was  far  worse  than  the  bread  the 
French  were  eating.  It  could  have  contained  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  wheat.  The  civilian  Germans  would 
go  to  any  lengths  to  obtain  the  white  bread  distributed 
with  our  army  rations,  and  seemed  quite  crestfallen  when 
they  learned  that  our  men  were  prohibited  from  selling  or 
trading  bread.  But  what  they  wanted  most  was  soap.  Our 
mess  kitchens  were  given  a  somewhat  limited  issue  of  ordi- 
nary laundry  soap,  and  in  one  instance  known  to  the  writer, 
a  mess  sergeant  bought  four  chickens  with  a  single  bar. 
Clothes  were  laundered  free  if  the  owner  furnished  a  bar 
of  soap. 

The  large  variety  of  food  substitutes  to  be  found  in  the 
store  windows  also  attracted  our  attention :  everything  from 
imitation  coffee  to  synthetic  strawberry  jam.  While  there 
probably  wasn't  much  nutriment  in  most  of  them,  they 
were  palatable  and  satisfying.  The  people  of  this  part  of 
Germany  did  not  appear  starved  or  even  underfed,  and  it 
somehow  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  scarcity  of  food  fig- 
ured to  any  great  extent  in  Germany's  decision  to  accept 
the  armistice. 

German  public  utilities  appeared  to  be  much  less  in- 
fluenced by  war  conditions  than  did  those  of  France.  Ger- 
man railroad  service  was  excellent:  trains  were  nearly  al- 
ways on  time.  The  engineers,  conductors,  station  agents 
and  baggage  porters  were  old  men,  and  the  gate  tenders  at 
road  crossings  were  women,  but  they  did  their  work  effi- 
ciently and  well.  Freight  was  moved  expeditiously  and 
reliably.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  trains  were  in- 
variably late,  often  a  day  or  so  late.  They  were  grossly 
overcrowded,  at  night  often  unlighted  and  unheated.  When 
you  surrendered  your  baggage  for  checking  to  your  desti- 
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nation,  the  chances  were  about  even  whether  you  would 
ever  see  it  again  or  not.  And  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  about  it  if  it  failed  to  arrive — a  check  or  receipt  was 
of  little  or  no  value.  As  for  the  French  freight  and  express 
service,  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any — that  is, 
for  other  than  Government  business — while  in  Germany 
such  service  was  almost  as  prompt  and  reliable  as  in  the 
United  States  at  present. 

German  cities,  even  the  smaller  towns,  were  generally 
electric  lighted.  Even  though  coal  was  scarce  and  expen- 
sive, enough  was  provided  to  run  the  power  plants  for  the 
better  part  of  the  evening  hours.  In  some  German  towns 
the  lights  were  turned  off  at  nine  o'clock  to  conserve  fuel. 
In  France,  except  in  the  larger  cities,  electric  lights  were 
a  luxury. 

In  spite  of  heavy  wartime  traffic  over  the  highways,  we 
found  roads  everywhere  in  Germany  in  excellent  condition. 
Every  crossroad  had  its  signpost  stating  distances  to  nearby 
villages  and  towns.  Monuments  along  the  more  important 
highways,  marked  every  tenth  kilometer.  Roads  in  northern 
France  and  Belgium  were  similarly  provided,  by  the  Ger- 
mans, with  signs  to  aid  the  traveler.  We  might  well  give 
more  attention  to  these  matters  in  America. 

German  live  stock  has  been,  of  course,  greatly  depleted 
during  five  years  of  war,  in  spite  of  systematic  pillage  in  the 
occupied  territories.  Horses  are  particularly  scarce,  prac- 
tically all  having  been  requisitioned  for  the  army.  We 
have  thought  of  war  as  the  great  destroyer  of  men,  but  man 
has  escaped  with  slight  losses  in  comparison  with  that  old 
silent,  faithful  ally  of  ours,  the  horse.  Among  the  saddest 
recollections  of  experiences  on  the  battle  fields  of  France 
that  many  of  our  boys  have  brought  home  are  the  screams 
of  wounded  horses ;  the  roads  lined  with  their  dead  bodies ; 
the  frequent  pistol-shot  as  we  marched  along  the  shell-torn 
roads  that  told  of  the  going  of  another  silent  worker  in  the 
Army  of  Democracy,  who  had  found  his  burdens  too  heavy, 
and  had  fallen  with  exhaustion  and  lack  of  sufficient  food. 
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It  is  said  that  the  Germans  lost  more  than  seven  thousand 
horses  in  this  way  during  their  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  Agri- 
cultural Europe  is  practically  without  horses  today,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  must  have  sent  a  large  percentage  of  its 
stock  to  Europe  during  the  five  years  of  war.  Most  of  the 
plowing  that  was  in  progress  in  Germany  during  the  months 
of  the  armistice  was  done  with  the  aid  of  oxen,  and  even 
these  were  few  in  number.  "We  saw  few  cows,  milk  and  all 
dairy  products  being  very  scarce.  There  were  occasional 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  and  most  families  kept  a  pig. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  abundance  of  chickens  and  geese, 
though  eggs  were  quite  a  luxury  as  far  as  price  goes.  But 
what  remains  of  Germany 's  live  stock  is  jealously  guarded. 
At  regular  intervals,  every  owner  must  file  a  very  complete 
and  complicated  report  with  the  government  authorities, 
stating  the  number  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  chick- 
ens, geese  and  so  on,  that  he  has  in  his  possession,  and  also 
a  careful  estimate  of  all  dairy  products.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  kill  or  dispose  of  any  of  his  live  stock  with  the  exception 
of  geese  and  chickens,  without  official  consent. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  energies  of  the  people 
of  Germany  have  been  consumed  for  five  years  in  the  de- 
structive business  of  conducting  war,  there  seems  to  be 
among  them  an  atmosphere  of  prosperity — an  artificial 
atmosphere  we  know  it  must  be,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have 
about  the  same  effect  as  the  real  thing.  Every  one  has 
money.  Wages  have  been  higher  than  ever  before.  The 
German  Government  collected  only  a  small  part  of  its 
war  funds  by  current  taxation,  preferring  to  finance  almost 
entirely  by  loans  against  future  revenue ;  hoping,  of  course, 
to  repay  most  of  it  through  indemnities  that  were  to  be  col- 
lected from  Germany's  prostrate  enemies.  Some  Germans 
at  first  pointed  to  this  apparent  prosperity  as  evidence  of 
their  commercial  and  financial  supremacy,  but  they  were 
destined  to  a  rude  awakening.  During  the  few  weeks  that 
were  required  for  our  Army  to  reach  the  Rhine  after  the 
armistice  was  signed,  the  German  mark  depreciated  from 
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its  normal  value  of  about  twenty-four  cents  to  fourteen 
cents,  and  at  one  time,  even  twelve  cents.  At  first  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  districts  refused  to  believe  that  the  mark 
was  worth  anything  less  than  twenty-four  cents — it  had 
never  behaved  thusly  before — and  they  refused  to  trade  on 
any  other  basis.  But  soon  the  news  began  to  filter  in  from 
the  financial  centers  and  there  was  a  scramble  to  exchange 
German  money  for  French  at  whatever  it  might  bring.  The 
consternation  of  a  fat,  prosperous  old  burgomaster  who 
suddenly  finds  that  his  neat  little  fortune,  accumulated 
largely  during  wartime,  has  suddenly  decreased  fifty  per 
cent  in  value,  may  well  be  imagined.  This  sudden  decrease 
in  value  of  the  mark,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  realization 
among  the  German  people  that  Germany  must  now  shoulder 
her  own  war  debt  and  probably  a  considerable  part  of  that 
of  the  Allies  as  well. 

Comparatively  few  Germans  seemed  to  realize  the  seri- 
ousness of  their  financial  position.  Domestic  obligations 
exceed  forty-six  billion  dollars.  When  the  Peace  Congress 
decides  upon  the  reparation  and  indemnities  which  Ger- 
many must  pay  to  the  nations  allied  in  the  war  against  her, 
her  national  wealth  will  probably  be  exceeded  by  her  debt. 
Germany  will  be  bankrupt.  She  will  lose  the  greater  part 
of  her  merchant  marine  when  she  is  required  to  pay,  in 
kind,  for  the  destruction  of  Allied  shipping.  She  has  lose 
much  of  her  commercial  prestige  in  foreign  markets.  Her 
industries  are  disorganized.  Control  of  raw  materials  for 
her  industries  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 
Her  man  power  is  shattered.  She  has  lost  her  colonies. 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  her  former  great  potential  wealth  in 
potash  and  iron  are  lost.  Her  military  and  naval  power 
are  broken.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Bolshevism  stalks  in 
Germany — or  has  "come  home  to  roost,"  as  someone  ex- 
pressed it? 

One  night  the  writer  slept  in  what  was  left  of  a  build- 
ing in  one  of  the  battered  little  villages  of  the  "Western 
Front  in  France.     A  German  battalion  had  occupied  the 
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village  for  more  than  four  years.  The  men  of  this  battalion 
had  ample  opportunity  to  make  themselves  comfortable, 
and  they  had  accumulated  many  little  personal  conven- 
iences about  them.  The  rapid  advance  of  American  troops 
necessitated  the  leaving  of  much  of  this  personal  equipment 
behind.  One  room  in  this  house  had  evidently  been  used 
by  a  German  soldier  who  was  something  of  an  artist  and  he 
had  apparently  spent  much  of  his  time  in  making  the  place 
look  presentable.  Pictures,  verses  and  inscriptions  painted 
on  the  walls  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  some  artistic  ability. 
And  on  studying  one  of  these  inscriptions  more  closely,  it 
appeared  that  he  must  have  been  something  of  a  philosopher 
as  well.  Though  it  consisted  of  only  four  words,  it  con- 
tained food  for  thought.  The  inscription  read :  "  Es  wirt 
immer  verricht" — "It  becomes  always  crazier."  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  if  our  philosopher  is  alive  today  he  thinks 
so  yet.  For  the  insanity  of  Pan-Germanism  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  variety  that  the  world  calls  Bolshevism. 
We  shall  need  much  patience,  sane  and  skilled  leadership 
must  be  developed.  There  must  yet  be  further  years  of 
suffering  to  undo  the  madness  of  these  last  five  years  of 
Germany. 
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Our  modern  conception  of  civilization  and  progress  is 
largely  a  matter  of  developing  the  means  to  control  the 
forces  of  nature  and  so  directing  them  that  human  comfort, 
convenience  and  power  may  be  had  and  enjoyed.  Advance- 
ment has  come  with  our  understanding  of  the  properties  of 
minerals.  We  subsist  by  the  products  of  the  soil ;  we  progress 
in  proportion  as  the  products  of  the  sub-soil  are  utilized. 
Agriculture  and  mining — these  are  the  basic  factors  upon 
which  our  modern  civilization  depends ;  the  products  of  the 
fields  to  sustain  life,  the  deeper  treasures  of  the  crust  to 
make  this  life  more  acceptable,  and  to  protect  it.  Wherein 
does  agriculture  differ  essentially  from  mining  as  a  factor 
in  human  progress?  Wherever  water,  and  water  may  be 
considered  as  an  earth  mineral,  can  be  brought  to  the 
soil,  the  soil  will  yield  its  increase  and  supply  the  needs 
of  human  and  animal  life.  Agriculture  is  an  industry  com- 
mon to  all  countries,  each  land  may  be  made  self-sustain- 
ing as  far  as  the  means  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  are 
concerned;  but  our  mineral  deposits  are  widely  scattered, 
they  are  found  only  in  restricted  areas,  they  cannot  be 
transplanted,  or  by  human  effort  be  made  to  grow  else- 
where than  where  found.  The  possession  or  absence  of 
mineral  wealth  is  a  fundamental  and  unalterable  advantage 

*  Delivered  at  the  University  Meeting  of  April  25,  1919. 
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or  drawback  to  progress.  A  nation  lacking  these  essen- 
tials, if  it  would  prosper,  must  acquire  them  either  by  trade, 
by  conquest,  or  by  both.  Natural  resources  model  the  forms 
of  empires  rather  than  race,  tongue,  or  physical  feature, 
and  while  one  country  may  possess  vast  quantities  of  cer- 
tain minerals,  unless  the  complementary  minerals  are  pro- 
curable so  that  all  demands  of  economic  and  social  life  are 
met,  national  progress  will  be  impeded ;  the  tentacles  of 
commerce  must  reach  out  to  distant  fields,  and  envy,  im- 
perial policy,  and  lust  for  power  lead  nations  to  war  be- 
cause of  this  unconformity  in  geographic  boundaries  and 
the  erratic  distribution  of  the  earth's  treasures.  Is  it  not 
plausible  to  suppose  that  the  intriguing  of  Germany  in 
Mexico  with  its  great  oil  fields ;  her  interest  in  Chili,  which 
controls  the  nitre  of  the  world ;  her  sudden  declaration  of 
war  on  Roumania  when  other  sources  of  fuel  oil  failed  her, 
in  short  her  whole  colonial  policy,  have  been  determined  in 
large  part  by  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Fatherland 
in  essential  minerals.  What  was  the  price  paid  by  France  to 
the  victors  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war?  With  meticulous 
care  the  Germans  drew  the  national  boundary  through 
northeastern  France  to  include  every  part  of  the  then 
known  iron  fields  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  ore  reserves 
in  the  annexed  area  approximate  three  billion  tons,  with  a 
yearly  output  of  twenty-one  million  tons,  from  which  Ger- 
many derived  an  annual  profit  of  twenty-two  million  dol- 
lars for  its  steel  products.  Eighty  per  cent  of  Germany's 
home  production  came  from  Lorraine.  Happily  for  France, 
since  1871  systematic  development,  guided  by  competent 
geologic  knowledge,  has  opened  up  in  the  southwestern  ex- 
tension of  the  iron  fields,  a  reserve  one  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  that  known  in  the  annexed  territory. 

Iron  and  coal  are  complementary  minerals.  Germany 
obtained  coal  from  Westphalia  and  the  Saar  province  to 
smelt  the  iron  ore  of  Lorraine  Annexee.  France  got  her  coal 
from  the  Valenciennes  basin  or  Pas  de  Calais  district  to 
mix  with  the  iron  from  the  Briey  and  Longwy  basins. 
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The  Pas  de  Calais  and  Nord  coal  fields  had  a  pre-war 
output  approximating  thirty  million  tons  annually.  To 
produce  this  150,000  men  were  employed  working  in  290 
shafts.  The  field  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  productive 
concessions,  but  today,  five  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  only  two  or  three  are  being  worked  and  these  at 
the  extreme  west  end  of  the  battle  area. 

The  first  irresistible  onslaught  of  the  German  army  in 
August,  1914,  gave  them  possession  of  these  richly  mineral- 
ized iron  and  coal  lands  of  northern  and  northeastern 
France  and  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flowed  for  four 
years  at  the  fringe  of  these  mining  districts.  The  loss  of 
the  Pas  de  Calais  coal  was  a  serious  handicap  to  the  Allies 
in  the  domestic  and  economic  struggles  that  followed.  The 
Germans  occupied  and  exploited  the  mines,  forcing  captive 
labor  to  work  in  them,  until  July,  1918.  Up  to  this  time 
the  properties  were  not  seriously  damaged  except  that  me- 
chanical units  were  shipped  back  into  Germany  for  use 
there.  In  the  bitter  struggle  for  these  desirable  lands,  un- 
der the  constant  bombardment  great  damage  was  done,  but 
this  was  legitimate  warfare  and  the  loss  must  be  accepted. 
There  is,  however,  damage  of  another  character,  a  crime 
against  industry  as  contemptible,  as  reprehensible,  as  das- 
tardly as  any  atrocity  perpetrated  against  humanity.  Douai, 
Bapaume,  Bethune,  Lens,  Loos,  La  Bassee,  Courriere,  have 
been  destroyed,  the  magnificent  surface  plants  built  with 
the  assurance  of  permanency  of  industry  are  today  a 
tangled  mass  of  twisted  steel  and  crumbling  stone.  In  July 
last,  when  the  retreat  of  the  German  army  began,  the 
"nature  of  the  beast"  was  revealed  in  all  its  hideousness. 
The  steel  linings  of  the  shafts  which  held  back  the  water- 
bearing strata  and  quicksands  overlying  the  coal  measures 
were  blown  up  and  the  whole  area,  including  170  shafts, 
was  flooded.  Not  content  with  this,  they  proceeded  syste- 
matically and  scientifically  to  wreck  the  surface  plants, 
tumbling  the  towering  head  frames  into  the  shaft  mouths, 
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now  filled  with  water.  The  completeness  with  which  this 
program  was  carried  out  is  typical  of  German  thorough- 
ness. 

A  hurried  survey  of  the  district  shows  that  of  the  twen- 
ty-seven concessions,  only  three  escaped  the  effects  of  the 
war,  five  were  damaged  by  shell  fire  and  nineteen,  those 
back  of  the  firing  line,  were  wantonly  destroyed.  It  will 
be  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  Pas  de  Calais  district 
reaches  its  pre-war  output  of  coal.  The  country  is  desolate 
beyond  description.  It  was  the  avowed  intention  of  Ger- 
many permanently  to  cripple  French  industry.  The  malic- 
iousness and  efficiency  with  which  this  crime  was  carried 
out  are  almost  unbelievable. 

The  iron  mines  were  not  so  seriously  damaged,  indeed 
the  actual  physical  damage  is  very  slight,  but  many  of  the 
wonderful  steel  works  in  which  the  raw  material  was  bene- 
ficiated  were  razed  to  the  ground.  Here  the  Germans  did 
a  100  per  cent  job. 

I  was  privileged  to  investigate  the  Saar  coal  fields,  look- 
ing toward  the  possibility  of  supplying  the  needs  of  French 
industry  from  these  German  mines.  Here,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  mining  districts  of  France  and  Belgium,  the 
coal  industry  is  at  its  height.  German  workmen  and  Ger- 
man engineers  are  still  employed,  but  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  French  officers.  A  spirit  of  unrest  is  ap- 
parent throughout  western  Germany,  the  suspense  of  the 
peace  negotiations,  the  uncertainty  as  to  indemnity  to  be 
exacted,  the  scarcity  of  food,  are  already  telling  on  the 
broken  morale  of  Germany. 

The  Saar  province  is  wholly  German ;  German  in 
thought,  tradition,  tongue,  life,  and  industry.  The  Allies 
have  reached  a  wise  decision  in  establishing  sovereignty 
over  the  Saar  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  the 
coal  will  be  shipped  to  France  to  fill  partially  her  needs. 
To  annex  the  Saar  to  France  would  be  making  the  same 
mistake  as  was  made  in  1871  by  trying  to  Germanize  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine. 
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The  French  attitude  toward  her  Allies  is  an  interesting 
psychological  study.  France  has  been  hurt,  really  hurt  by 
the  long  conflict.  She  has  suffered  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  nation,  the  battles  have  been  fought  mostly  on  her 
soil,  her  manhood  has  been  drained  of  its  best  and  most 
productive  blood,  her  industries,  her  economic  mainsprings, 
have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Part  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  the  working  classes  are  desirous  that  France 
rebuild  herself,  financed  by  German  indemnity.  They 
seek  neither  money  nor  advice  from  others;  the  irrepres- 
sible spirit  of  France  will  be  all  sustaining.  Directors  of 
industry,  mine  owners,  and  employers  of  labor,  however, 
possessed  of  the  same  love  of  country,  look  on  the  problems 
from  another  viewpoint.  They  claim  that  money  borrowed 
from  other  countries  at  reasonable  interest  rates,  new 
equipment  for  mines  and  plants  purchased  from  America 
for  early  delivery,  will  admit  of  an  earlier  return  to  pre- 
war scale  of  operation  and  the  higher  immediate  cost  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  earlier  realization  of  profits  from 
natural  resources  and  raw  materials.  This  is  the  sound  busi- 
ness policy,  by  following  which  France  will  be  reborn, 
strengthened,  and  in  a  few  years  become  the  dominant  fac- 
tor in  the  steel  markets  of  continental  Europe. 

Iron  and  coal  are  complementary  minerals.  France  will 
have  them  both  in  larger  quantity  than  in  1914,  and  when 
her  reconstruction  program  is  carried  out,  the  steel  indus- 
try will  be  among  the  first  assets  of  a  land  that  has  suffered 
greatly. 
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REGENT  PHOEBE  APPERSON  HEARST 


The  addresses  here  published  were  made  at  a  memorial 
meeting  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  which 
was  held  Tuesday,  April  22,  1919,  in  the  Greek  Theater. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 

We  are  met  here  not  to  mourn,  so  much  as  to  set  forth 
the  record  of  a  useful  life : — Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  gen- 
tlewoman and  public  servant.  By  native  instinct  she  fol- 
lowed the  quieter  paths,  but  the  possession  of  power  and 
rare  gifts  of  mind  opened  before  her  a  duty  toward  her 
fellow  man  which  she  did  not  evade.  To  bring  light  and  love 
into  the  lives  of  others,  that  was  her  burning  desire.  To 
forward  every  good  enterprise  which  helped  young  people 
gain  their  birthright,  this  was  her  open  door  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  public  service.  Her  early  experience  as  a  school 
teacher  led  on  through  one  trusteeship  after  another  to  the 
Regency  of  the  University.  She  rejoiced  in  the  continuous 
tides  of  young  life  which,  refresh  the  brook-beds  of  the 
college,  as  from  some  fountain  of  perpetual  youth ;  she 
heard  gladly  too  the  voice  of  children. 

Art  and  the  love  of  beauty,  as  handmaidens  of  order, 
commanded  her  zeal;  and  her  first  interest  lay  in  those 
early  arts  of  human  life  which  represent  the  emergence  of 
human  culture  into  the  light.  One  of  her  last  desires,  ex- 
pressed on  what  proved,  alas,  her  deathbed,  was  that  she 
might  live  to  build  here  on  the  University  grounds  the  first 
unit  of  the  Art  Museum  which  she  had  planned  for  her  rich 
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collections  already  given  to  the  University.  In  those  last 
days,  her  mind  singularly  clear,  she  was  always  thinking 
of  the  many  things  she  had  yet  to  do,  the  messages  to  send, 
the  last  injunctions  to  give, — so  much  to  do  and  the  hours 
so  short.  It  was  a  full,  rich,  abundant  life  that  she  had 
lived,  abounding  always  in  care,  often  in  pain,  but  a  great 
life,  gloriously  worth  while,  because  so  lived  that  the  com- 
munity is  greatly  bettered  thereby.  Phoebe  Apperson 
Hearst :  gentlewoman  and  public  servant, — a  blessing  to  her 
day  and  generation. 

Mr.  Frank  F.  Hargear 

Friends  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  it  was  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  in  1897,  that  Mrs.  Hearst  was  appointed  a 
Regent  of  our  University  here  in  California.  She  was  the 
first,  and  has  been,  with  one  exception,  the  only  woman  to 
occupy  that  position,  and  her  interest  in  us  has  been  a 
kindy  one  through  these  years  during  which  she  has  served 
our  interests  here  at  the  University.  She  has  watched  us 
grow,  and  helped  us  expand  and  broaden  our  vision. 

It  is  hard  for  us  of  the  present  college  generation  to  im- 
agine our  campus  as  it  was  twenty-two  years  ago,  to  im- 
agine it  when  we  did  not  have  these  present  modern  gran- 
ite buildings  that  we  see  around  us  today ;  when  we  did  not 
have  this  Greek  Theatre  in  which  we  gather  around  our 
fire-side  to  celebrate  our  victories  and  where  we  come  to 
mourn  our  departed  friends ;  when  we  did  not  have  the 
Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Building, — that  building  which  is 
known  all  over  the  country, — all  over  the  world,  as  the 
home  of  one  of  the  foremost  schools  of  mines ;  that  building 
made  possible  by  the  foresight  and  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Hearst ;  that  time  when  we  did  not  have  a  center,  a  real 
social  center  for  the  women  of  the  University,  such  as 
Hearst  Hall ;  when  old  North  Hall  and  South  Hall  were  the 
principal  classroom  buildings ;  it  is  hard  so  to  imagine  our 
University ;  but  that  was  the  campus  to  which  Mrs.  Hearst 
came. 
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Her  work  has  certainly  been  a  kindly  and  a  loving  one 
amongst  us.  To  many  it  seems  that  the  outward  character- 
istics of  her  work  have  been  these  buildings  of  stone,  granite 
and  wood,  the  scholarships  and  other  manifestations  of  her 
generosity;  yet  they  are  really  but  symbols  to  us  of  the 
student  body  of  her  real  personal  self;  of  the  deeds  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  do  amongst  us;  the  help  that  she 
would  be  to  this  woman  who  had  almost  completed  college, 
yet  was  finding  it  impossible  to  finish ;  her  gift  of  his  educa- 
tion to  this  man ;  those  familiar  personal  touches  that  made 
us  feel  that  she  was  a  real  friend  of  every  one  of  us ;  those 
are  the  things  that  these  buildings,  that  these  permanent 
gifts,  will  symbolize  to  us  as  time  goes  on. 

On  Commencement  Day  there  was  a  familiar  face,  a 
kindly  loving  face,  that  we  had  here  with  us  always;  a  face 
that  seemed  to  wish  us  happiness  and  good  fortune  on  our 
way,  and  there  have  been  many  men  and  women,  whose 
hearts,  as  they  have  come  up  here  to  receive  their  diplomas, 
filled  with  gratitude  and  love  for  Mrs.  Hearst  who  had 
made  it  possible  for  them. 

The  memory  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  will  al- 
ways be  cherished  by  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  her  personally,  and  her  name  will  ever  live 
in  the  University,  in  the  state,  and  in  the  nation,  as  a  truly 
great,  kindly,  loving,  benefactrix. 

Dr.  Jessica  Blanche  Peixotto 

"When  we  gather  here,  we  gather,  as  our  President  has 
said,  not  to  mourn  but  to  commemorate ;  to  look  backward 
that  we  may  look  forward  more  bravely  and  learn  to  live 
more  vitally,  for  we  go  forward  by  what  we  learn  from 
lives  well  spent. 

The  woman  whom  we  gather  here  to  think  about  today 
led  a  life  that  expressed  more  than  ordinarily  well  the  per- 
fect round  of  living.  There  are  some  who  live  by  and  for 
culture  or  beauty;  there  are  those  who  live  strongly  and 
intensely  for  the  mere  joy  of  living;  there  are  others  who 
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live  for  service  only.  But  she  whom  we  think  of  today  could 
and  did  touch  fortunately  the  whole  round  of  existence. 
Possessed  of  more  than  the  average  of  education,  of  much 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  beauty  and  personality ;  pos- 
sessed of  wealth;  of  opportunity  for  travel,  she  never  let 
any  of  these  so-called  lures  of  life  turn  her  from  the  real 
substance  of  existence.  She  lived  fully,  freely,  bravely, 
and  because  she  lived  that  way  we  gather  here  with  a  sense 
of  the  rare  privilege  of  having  known  her, — above  all, 
of  having  known  her  as  our  Mrs.  Hearst. 

As  an  alumnus  of  this  University  I  think  of  her — I 
think  of  her  then  as  the  students'  Mrs.  Hearst.  I  recall  the 
days  when  I  was  a  student  here.  It  was  then  she  came  first, 
a  gentle,  beautiful  presence  about  this  University,  a  pres- 
ence that  stirred  always  and  in  every  one,  thoughts  of  her 
charm,  her  personality,  her  kindness,  her  womanhood. 
That  impression  lasted.  Though  the  gentlewoman  was  also 
public  citizen  and  social  servant,  through  every  private  and 
public  act  she  carried  that  gentle,  noble  personality. 

After  graduating  from  this  University,  I  went  to  a  set- 
tlement house  to  learn  the  things  that  students  need  to 
learn  of  life  and  did  not  then  learn  during  college  days, — 
to  learn  how  other  income  groups  live.  There  at  the  set- 
tlement house  I  found  that  the  beneficent  hand  of  Phoebe 
Apperson  Hearst  had  been  before  me.  In  fact  it  was  largely 
she  who  had  made  it  possible  for  that  place  to  be.  Her  acts 
of  social  service  were  never  in  the  commonplace.  The  day- 
to-day,  traditional  charity  received  her  generous  support, 
but  the  help  that  needed  vision,  the  new  preventive  charity, 
was  dearest  to  her.  In  every  group  of  such  workers  she  was 
always  there  preceding  and  leading. 

"When  as  graduate  student  I  came  back  here  it  was  to 
find  that  again  she  was  adding  something  to  the  life  of  the 
womanhood  of  this  University.  A  movement  was  afoot  that 
had  not  been  known  when  I  was  an  undergraduate.  First, 
Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  gave  substance  and  permanent 
result  to  the  thought  that  the  women  of  this  University, 
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as  college  students,  were  not  getting  that  opportunity  of 
utmost  importance,  the  sense  of  each  other.  They  were 
perhaps  coming  into  knowledge ;  but  they  were  not  getting 
the  advantages  of  group  contact.  For  the  majority  there 
was  not  even  the  opportunity  to  meet  each  other  because 
there  was  no  meeting  place.  When,  in  1897-98,  in  her  first 
years  as  Regent  of  this  University,  she  came  to  live  in 
Berkeley  for  a  time,  she  gave  not  only  her  money  but  her 
personal  attention,  her  time  and  thought  to  correcting  this 
serious  limitation  in  the  college  life  at  Berkeley.  It  was  at 
her  home  that  the  women  students  of  the  University  first 
came  together.  The  series  of  dinners  she  provided  so 
graciously  and  bountifully  were  given  primarily  to  provide 
opportunity  for  the  women  to  know  each  other,  opportu- 
nity for  them  to  know  more  of  life,  opportunity  to  add  to 
their  powers  of  social  intercourse.  "When,  in  time,  the  num- 
ber of  women  students  grew  beyond  all  expectation,  when 
it  became  evident  that  permanent  quarters  for  a  self-di- 
recting student  group  must  be  found,  it  was  she  who  gave 
the  ground,  who  gave  the  place,  and  gave  it  beauty, — a 
place  where  the  womanhood  of  this  University  might  de- 
velop their  bodies  by  getting  better  poise  and  strength  and 
develop  their  spiritual  life  through  knowing  each  other  in 
mutual  cheer  and  service  as  students.  Hearst  Hall  stands 
today  the  monument  of  her  initiative,  foresight,  and  kindli- 
ness. With  time  much  is  forgotten.  It  may  be  the  student 
will  presently  pass  Hearst  Hall  by  as  one  passes  the  com- 
monplaces of  university  life ;  it  may  be  that  later  genera- 
tions will  forget  why  Hearst  Hall  is  so  named.  But  the 
purpose  of  her  plan  will  go  on.  The  service  she  rendered  is 
an  eternal  thing. 

In  another  field,  too,  she  served  us.  When  it  became 
clear  that  there  were  in  this  great  forward-pushing  state, 
many  young  persons  eager  for  knowledge  but  without  the 
needed  income,  again  the  generous  hand  was  held  out. 
The  Phoebe  Hearst  Scholarships  now  enable  thousands  of 
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young  women  to  seek  opportunity  here, — opportunity  to 
work  for  the  state  of  California,  opportunity  to  work  for 
the  future. 

Personal  service,  social  service, — these  were  the  real 
mainsprings  of  her  life.  Popularly  the  words  ' '  social  serv- 
ice" typify  a  drab,  dull  life  of  self-sacrifice.  It  seems  to 
me  that  for  students  of  life  there  can  be  no  more  quicken- 
ing thought  than  this, — that  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst's  life 
represents  true  social  service.  She  knew  how  to  serve 
without  devitalizing  her  life ;  she  know  how  to  put  into 
service  all  at  once  gentle  motherhood,  sweet  womanliness, 
strong  action  for  public  good. 

And  so,  gathered  here,  sobered  and  saddened  though 
we  be,  we  are  yet  glad  that  we  of  this  University  have  had 
the  special  and  direct  inspiration  of  this  noble  woman's 
life.  Her  material  gifts  to  us  and  to  others  were  frequent 
and  generous,  but  over  and  above  these  gifts  she  gave  us 
spiritual  things  harder  to  bestow  because  so  rarely  the  pos- 
session of  the  giver.  It  is  in  the  light  of  her  spiritual  gifts 
that  we  shall  go  on,  hopefully  following  where  she  has  led 
the  way.  The  beautiful  shrubs  about  these  grounds ;  the 
buildings  that  are  monuments  of  beauty  and  utility ;  the 
museum  collections,  the  books,  the  art  collections ; — all  these 
will  speak  to  us  of  her  bounty  and  good  taste.  After  all, 
the  most  precious  thing  that  she  has  written  into  the  life 
of  the  state  of  California  is  new  opportunity  for  the  rising 
generation.  She  put  her  best  effort  here  at  this  University 
because  she  sensed  the  eternal  truth  that  free  centers  of 
education  and  research  are  fundamental  to  all  progress  and 
she  gave  to  education  in  its  broadest  meaning  with  an 
acumen,  an  impersonality  and  an  indirection  that  left  full 
room  for  that  freedom  of  speech  and  thought  without  which 
a  University  cannot  prosper. 

Let  us  not  mourn.  Rather  let  us  be  grateful  for  the 
undying  quality  of  her  service  and  for  the  spurring  ex- 
ample of  a  life  lived  richly,  without  trammel,  with  noble 
purpose. 
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Dean  Charles  Mills  Gayley 

We  are  all  speaking  to  the  same  text  today,  teachers, 
alumni,  students,  regents — "Her  children  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed." 

Not  for  pleasure  did  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  live ;  not 
for  that  enjoyment  in  life  whose  way  is  egoistic  and  ex- 
clusive, that  enjoyment  which,  even  though  guided  by  pru- 
dence and  with  respect  for  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of 
others,  has  for  its  end  one's  own  gratification. 

Her  life  centered  not  about  herself ;  it  was  a  life  of  hap- 
piness. She  lived  most  for  herself  when  she  lived  most  for 
others.  The  guiding  principle  of  that  happiness  is  reason  in 
its  higher  reach,  and  sympathy,  and  the  mind  conscious  of 
right.  Sources  of  delight  she  found  within  herself  became 
streams  of  living  water  to  refresh  the  barrens  of  the  society 
into  which  she  was  born,  to  waken  the  verdure  of  joy  where 
loneliness  and  hopelessness  and  bitterness  had  ruled  the 
waste — where  no  blade  of  grass  had  grown  and  no  flower 
had  bloomed.  Tracts  of  native  worth,  oblivious  of  their  po- 
tencv,  overgrown  with  brush  and  noxious  weed,  she  cleared 
that  others  might  till  and  sow  and  reap  for  their  own  good 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Such  was  her  hap- 
piness. Opening  up  fields  of  activity  and  useful  endeavor 
for  the  fellowship  of  mankind,  she  opened  to  her  own  being 
new  inlets  of  wholesomeness  and  inspiration.  But  this  hap- 
piness so  highly  endowed,  of  unselfish  and  sympathetic  ex- 
istence, this  happiness  of  intellectual  enlightenment  and 
well-doing,  this  happiness  in  a  conscience  that  bribed  not 
itself,  but  examined,  and  steadily  strove  toward  goodness 
yet  unattained  and  unattainable  in  the  span  of  time  al- 
lotted to  mortals,  this  happiness  of  which  benevolence  is 
the  chief  part,  this  happiness  stimulated,  fanned,  and  fed 
by  ideals, — this  happiness  compassed  by  few,  and  through 
the  few  enriching  the  lives  of  a  multitude,  was  not  the 
noblest  nor  the  final  dower  that  made  rich  the  life  and 
character  of  Mrs.  Hearst.  "Her  children  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed." 
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Blessedness  includes  all  that  has  gone  before,  the  Tight- 
ness of  moral  motive  and  mortal  conduct — and  still,  over 
and  above,  righteousness  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  in  his  love 
imputeth  righteousness  not  for  the  works  alone  but  for  the 
faith  in  which  they  were  worked,  faith  in  God  as  the  author 
of  man,  the  Shepherd  of  souls,  their  rod  and  staff  through 
the  pastures  of  eternity.  Such  blessedness  pervades  and  il- 
lumines and  exceeds  the  realm  of  finite  reason  and  of  ethics. 
It  is  that  of  which  Cicero  speaks  when  he  attributes  to  man 
a  felicity  of  which  the  source  is  his  heaven-born  nature,  and 
the  bound  that  immortality  which  only  the  heaven-born 
know.  To  happiness  blessedness  adds  the  peace  that  pass- 
eth  understanding,  the  comfort  and  the  stay  of  religion. 
Not  the  religion  of  any  sect  or  creed,  but  the  religion  whose 
two  simple  principles,  principles  of  the  very  simplicity  and 
humility  of  Mrs.  Hearst  herself,  are  that  God  is  and  that  He 
is  the  salvation  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.  "There 
is  in  man, ' '  says  Carlyle, ' '  a  Higher  than  love  of  Happiness ; 
he  can  do  without  happiness  and  instead  thereof  find  Bless- 
edness !  Was  it  not  to  preach  forth  this  Higher  that  sages 
and  martyrs,  the  poet  and  the  priest,  in  all  times,  have 
spoken  and  suffered;  bearing  testimony  through  life  and 
through  death  of  the  Godlike  that  is  in  man,  and  how  in 
the  Godlike  only  has  he  strength  and  freedom.  Love  not 
pleasure,  love  God.  This  is  the  Everlasting  Yea,  wherein 
all  contradiction  is  solved ;  wherein  whoso  walks  and  works, 
it  is  well  with  him." 

Of  such  blessedness  or  the  consciousness  of  it,  it  was  not 
for  the  Mrs.  Hearst  that  we  knew  to  speak,  but  we  may 
speak.  Her  children  of  this  University  shall  rise  up 
through  generations  to  come  and  call  her  blessed.  ' '  Every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning."  Of  these  perfect  gifts 
one  was  surely  hers.  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  indeed 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction  and  to 
keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world.     But  the  blessed- 
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ness  of  pure  religion  is  the  blessedness  of  consecrated  serv- 
ice, "before  God  and  the  Father."  Such  blessedness  was 
hers. 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  be- 
lieved. Blessed  is  the  man  that  putteth  his  trust  in  thee,  O 
Lord  God  of  Hosts!  Blessed  is  he  that  heareth  the  word 
and  doeth  it,  whose  strength  is  in  thee,  in  whose  heart  are 
thy  ways.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are  the 
merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God. ' '  Such  blessedness,  we 
pray,  is  hers-  whom  we  revere  and  for  whom  we  give  thanks, 
today  and  forever.  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord. 

Kegext  John  Alexander  Brittox 
It  seems  to  me  more  than  unusually  appropriate  that 
the  words  which  are  being  said  today  in  honor  of  our  bene- 
factress are  being  said  in  this  amphitheatre,  where  the 
hopes,  the  ambitions  of  the  student  body  and  the  University 
life  have  so  often  found  tongue,  this  splendid  edifice  given 
to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Hearst's  loving  son.  In  what  bet- 
ter place  on  God's  footstool  could  we  gather  to  say  those 
things,  oh,  so  inadequately,  that  our  hearts  desire  to  say? 
To  me,  today  has  a  twofold  significance.  This  morning 
marching  triumphantly  through  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, came  those  heroes  of  the  Western  Front,  typifying  in 
their  sacrifice,  in  their  desire  to  help  you  and  me  in  this 
hour,  the  sunrise  of  life.  We  meet  this  afternoon  to  remem- 
ber one  who  typifies  the  bright  sunset  of  life.  How  alike 
the  two  things,  one  going  forward,  full  of  energy  and  vigor 
and  hope  and  strength,  to  die,  if  necessary,  for  the  flag  of 
the  country;  the  other  living,  laboring,  loving,  sacrificing 
all  of  her  life  in  that  same  love  of  humanity  which  actu- 
ated the  men  under  the  flag. 

In  a  letter  dated  Oct.  22,  1896,  and  addressed  to  Regent 
J.  B.  Reinstein,  Mrs.  Hearst  in  part  said : 
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"My  son  and  I  have  desired  to  give  some  suitable  mem- 
orial which  shall  testify  to  Mr.  Hearst's  love  for,  and  inter- 
est in  this  state,  and  after  having  carefully  considered  the 
matter  we  feel  that  the  best  memorial  would  be  one  which 
would  promote  the  higher  education  of  its  people.  .  .  . 
And  I  must  confess  that  the  absence  of  a  suitable  plan  for 
the  University  buildings  has  seemed  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  some  ideas  which  we  have  cherished.    .    .    . 

"I  have  only  one  wish  in  this  matter,  that  the  plans 
adopted  should  be  worthy  of  the  great  University  whose 
material  home  they  are  to  provide  for ;  that  they  should 
harmonize  with,  and  even  enhance,  the  beauty  of  the  site 
whereon  this  home  is  to  be  built;  and  that  they  should  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  the  state  whose  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion are  to  be  nursed  and  developed  at  its  University." 

Wonderful  words  from  a  wonderful  woman! 

On  August  10,  1897,  Mrs.  Hearst  was  appointed  a  Re- 
gent of  the  University,  and  continued  in  office  until  her 
death.  No  day  in  over  twenty-one  years  of  service  but  was 
filled  with  the  ambition  expressed  in  her  letter  of  October  22, 
1896,  to  carry  speedily  to  completion  her  expressed  desire. 
After  a  world-wide  competition  by  the  world's  celebrated 
architects,  the  Bernard  plan  was  submitted  to  Mrs.  Hearst, 
and  adopted,  and  John  Galen  Howard  selected  to  put  the 
plans  into  execution,  and  through  the  days  of  work  in  the 
perfection  of  the  plans,  Mrs.  Hearst's  brain  and  art  were 
determining  factors.  Imbued  by  nature  with  an  artistic 
temperament  and  perception,  no  item  of  design  or  construc- 
tion escaped  her  watchful  eye ;  with  the  discernment  of  an 
artist,  she  would  suggest  changes  and  alterations,  and  in 
the  discussion  of  the  problems  involved,  would  argue  her 
points  with  the  skill  and  poise  of  a  trained  debater. 

And  not  only  was  the  building  plan  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  her,  but  all  of  the  intricacies  of  University  affairs 
attracted  her  attention.  Of  all  the  Regent  body,  none  was 
more  faithful  than  she,  in  her  attention  to  all  the  details 
that  called  for  the  consideration  of  that  body,  whether  in 
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finance  or  curricula ;  hers  was  the  voice  at  all  times  raised 
most  strongly  in  defense  of  the  underpaid  faculty,  and 
many  an  action  of  the  Board  was  guided  by  her  superior 
wisdom  and  womanly  intuition.  Not  the  slightest  of  the 
multifarious  details  escaped  her  attention,  and  in  the  final 
analysis  of  troublesome  questions,  her  unerring  instinct 
of  right  determined  the  final  result. 

Not  alone  was  it  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  her  for 
the  inestimable  benefit  her  presence  and  munificence  gave  to 
the  University,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
her  cool,  calm  judgment  in  all  matters  affecting  its  welfare 
placed  her  in  the  forefront  as  an  advisor,  counsellor  and 
friend  to  every  member  of  the  Board  during  her  long  years 
of  service. 

Therefore  in  holy  thought  and  reverent  attitude  to- 
gether we  come  to  this  University  today  to  lay  upon  its  al- 
tar our  sprays  of  rosemary  in  remembrance  of  her  who 
loved  it  so  well.  With  one  accord  and  in  harmony  of  tone 
begotten  of  love,  affection  and  sweet  memory  this  common- 
wealth of  ours,  nay,  even  the  great  wide  world  beyond, — so 
great  was  the  beneficence  of  her  we  honor  today — may  well 
rise  up  and  say,  ' '  Thank  God  for  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst 
and  thank  Him  who  rules  our  universe  for  the  vision  He 
gave  her,  so  that  all  mankind  might  be  bettered  by  her  life, 
and  by  her  consecration  of  that  life  to  humanity,  which 
profiting  by  her  gifts  of  mind,  body  and  estate,  has  been 
made  better  and  nobler,  through  her  example  and  precept. 

Could  the  inanimate  stones  of  the  buildings  around  us 
have  tongue,  and  the  trees  in  the  campus  voices,  what  ador- 
ing requiem  would  they  sing  today !  For  they  have  watched 
the  progress  of  her  vision  as  they  blend  into  a  perfect  whole 
her  thoughts,  her  ideals,  and  her  inspirations. 

It  was  my  rare  good  fortune  for  many  years  to  sit  at 
her  feet,  in  admiration  and  in  love,  day  by  day,  more  and 
more  appreciating  her  womanhood,  the  height,  depth  and 
breadth  of  her  soul,  her  thought  and  care  of  the  steward- 
ship which  she  assumed  of  those  who  groped  in  the  darkness, 
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and  looked  for  the  light.  Truly  she  by  her  character  firm 
and  dominant,  by  her  love  broad  and  deep,  threw  the  light 
of  her  life  glorious  in  its  intensity  over  our  beloved  Uni- 
versity, and  made  herself  of  it  such  an  integral  part,  that 
her  life  was  interwoven  with  its  life,  so  to  speak,  and  so 
long  as  it  endures  so  long  will  her  name  and  her  deeds  en- 
dure. 

From  the  moment  that  letter  was  penned  her  life  was 
largely  devoted  to  the  consummation  of  the  thoughts  there- 
in expressed.  As  under  her  watchful  eyes  the  plans  were 
unfolded  and  assumed  shape  the  people  of  this  state  began 
to  appreciate  the  munificence  of  her  gift ;  and  on  May  12, 
1908,  the  Board  of  Regents  by  resolution  adopted  officially 
on  recommendation  of  the  grounds  and  building  commit- 
tee the  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  permanent  plan  as  the  basis  for 
future  building  operations  and  landscape  gardening.  And 
from  that  ideal  it  has  never  departed. 

The  Hearst  Mining  Building  was  the  first  building  in 
the  plans  to  be  completed,  as  a  memorial  to  the  donor's 
husband,  and  thenceforward  the  plans  took  shape  and  ma- 
terial form.  Like  as  a  mother  watches  over  her  children  so 
this  marvelous  woman,  with  mind  and  body  alert,  watched 
over  every  piece  of  steel  and  granite,  every  turret  and 
foundation  stone  in  each  building  set  like  jewels  in  the 
crown  of  a  queen,  and  as  the  structures  took  shape  and 
form  her  joy  and  pleasure  knew  no  bounds ;  lovingly  she 
wandered  among  the  workmen,  and  the  sound  of  axe  and 
hammer,  saw  and  chisel,  as  the  buildings  rose  in  the  majesty 
of  their  design  and  construction,  were  music  to  her  soul,  for 
out  of  the  material  things  she  saw  rising  the  spiritual 
things — that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens — the  higher  education  of  the  people  of  this  state, 
their  betterment  and  uplift,  fitting  them  for  the  higher  and 
nobler  things  of  life,  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
preach  to  the  nations  the  spirit  of  well  doing.  And  as  the 
University  in  its  teachings  multiplies,  and  spreads  abroad 
the  principles  upon  which  its  whole  fabric  rests,  the  spirit 
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of  Mrs.  Hearst,  reflected  in  the  benefits  afforded  through 
her  thoughtful  generosity,  will  permeate  all  mankind. 

Many  a  time  have  I  wandered  with  her  through  the 
glades,  and  in  her  inspiring  presence  gained  new  thoughts, 
new  ideals  and  added  inspiration  as  she  commented,  now 
with  childish  glee,  and  again  with  womanly  enthusiasm, 
upon  the  gradual  achievements  of  her  life's  purpose.  Presi- 
dent Wheeler,  she  loved  you;  she  was  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  life's  purpose  for  the  help  it  was  to 
you  in  your  administration;  she  loved  the  faculty  for  the 
sustaining  aid  it  gave  to  her  ideals  of  twenty-three  years 
ago ;  she  worshiped  the  student  body,  and  was  as  proud  of 
them  as  a  mother  of  her  children.  In  her  modesty  she  did 
not  realize  that  her  influence,  her  work  and  her  nobility, 
were  stars  to  which  the  whole  University  had  hitched  its 
wagon. 

To  few  of  us  in  this  life  is  given  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing our  hopes  and  our  ambitions  fully  realized.    We  think 
and  strive,  we  labor  and  toil,  joy  and  sorrow  intermingled 
in  our  lives,  and  to  our  mental  vision  our  aims  seem  pos- 
sible or  impossible  of  attainment.     But,  Almighty  God  in 
His  supreme  intelligence  so  marked  the  way  for  her  that 
today  we  know  she  fully  realized,  before  her  sweet  life  on 
earth  was  called  to  an  eternal  one,  the  full  measure  of  con- 
tent, of  satisfaction  and  happiness,  in  seeing  with  her  own 
eyes  the  beginning  of  her  life  dream,  and  of  such  substan- 
tial, potential  form,  that  she  laid  down  her  Avork  satisfied 
that  a  grateful  people  will  take  it  up  and  carry  it  forward 
to  a  complete  fruition,  always  and  ever  because  of  the  love 
they  bear  for  her  who  conceived  and  commenced  that  work. 
In  every  stone  of  the  buildings  that  mark  the  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst  plan  there  are  chiselled  the  thoughts  of  her  heart ; 
every  truss,  every  girder  bears  the  impress  of  her  strength 
of  character ;  in  every  tree  there  is  reflected  the  beauty  of 
her  nature ;  and  as  she  loved  them  all  so  we  love  her,  not 
only  for  what  she  has  done,  but  for  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  those  to  come.     She  builded  better  than  she  knew. 
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Surely  the  great  God  above,  whose  omniscient  and  omni- 
present watchfulness  takes  in  the  humblest  atom  of  His 
universe,  knows  these  things.  Surely  He  in  His  infinite 
grace  and  mercy  has  taken  this  faithful  servant  to  His 
golden  sanctuary  and  has  found  for  her  a  place  among  the 
stars,  whence  in  the  ages  to  come  she  may  look  down  upon 
those  who  owe  more  than  they  can  ever  measure  to  her  ten- 
der solicitude;  so  that  as  the  life's  work  she  left  behind 
grows  and  spreads  there  may  be  cast  over  it  all  the  sweet 
warmth  of  her  smile,  that  we  who  stand  here  may  know  her 
spirit  watches  over  us  now  as  when  her  earthly  presence 
was  among  us ;  and  that  each  day  as  the  sun  fades  from 
the  heavens  and  the  night  shadows  fall  upon  this  place,  the 
tall  trees  that  stand  out  against  the  jeweled  sky  may  whis- 
per messages  of  comfort  and  peace  from  her. 

And  so,  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  benefactress,  mother, 
sister,  friend,  hail  and  farewell !  Your  life  was  one  of  un- 
tiring, unselfish  devotion  in  the  cause  of  happiness  and 
comfort  to  all  within  your  reach.  Thank  God  for  Phoebe 
Apperson  Hearst. 
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MRS.  HEARST  AND  THE  FLOWER  CHILDREN 


Frank  H.  Gassaway 


An  incident  that  illustrates  the  typically  instant  re- 
sponse of  Mrs.  Hearst  to  every  appeal  to  her  warm  human 
sympathies  occurred  in  the  late  eighties.  The  Supervisors 
of  San  Francisco  had  enacted  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
peddling  of  flowers  on  the  street  corners  by  any  persons 
who  had  not  taken  out  the  prescribed  $25.00  per  quarter 
license,  and  requiring  the  arrest  of  such  offenders.  This 
measure  cut  off  the  extra  gains  of  newsboys  and  many  other 
small  children,  the  sale  of  whose  tiny  wares  was  a  much 
needed  reliance  of  many  a  humble  "south  of  Market 
Street"  home.  An  immediate  wave  of  indignation  swept 
over  the  city.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Hearst  the  follow- 
ing lines  were  written  by  myself  and  published  in  the  Ex- 
aminer, and  by  her  handed  in  person  to  the  chairman  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  read 
them  to  the  Board.  A  few  moments  of  dead  silence  followed 
their  reading  and  then  the  originator  of  the  ordinance  him- 
self rose  and  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks  moved  the 
rescinding  of  the  measure  which  was  unanimously  voted. 


' '  GUILTY ' ' 


"Well,  Officer  451," 

Said  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
"You're  charged  with  duty  unfulfilled. 

As  this  does  not  accord 
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With  your  good  record  up  to  date, 

We'll  hear  what  you've  to  say 
In  your  defense  before  we  take 

Your  credit  marks  away." 
"It's  because  of  this  new  ordinance," 

The  stalwart  bluecoat  said, 
1 '  The  one  against  the  little  tots 

That  try  to  earn  their  bread ; 
I  mean  the  kids  with  flowers  to  sell 

That  on  the  corners  stand, 
You've  noticed  them,  your  Honor, 

A  half-starved  little  band  ? 
Poor  waifs  from  wretched  homes  that  would 

A  miser's  heart  make  sore, 
With  only  their  small  hands  to  keep 

Starvation  from  the  door ! 
So  when  the  word  to  '  move  'em  on ' 

And  run  'em  in  to  fine, 
In  case  they  didn  't  quit  the  trade, 

Was  passed  along  the  line 
We  felt — I  know  I  did  for  one — 

No  stomach  for  the  job ; 
'Twas  too  much  like  the  skulking  wolf 

Who  tries  the  fold  to  rob ; 
And  as  for  the  big  dealers, 

Whose  greed  has  caused  it  all 
I've  nabbed  a  score  of  sneak  thieves, 

But  none  with  souls  so  small! 
Well,  I  tried  to  keep  the  corners  clear, 

Or  tried  to  think  I  did, 
Till  late  one  night  I  found  a  child 

That  in  a  door  was  hid, 
He  wouldn't  move — two  bunches  more 

Of  flowers  he'd  yet  unsold 
And  so  I  had  to  run  him  in, 

A  mere  tot  blue  with  cold ! 
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I  took  him  in  my  arms,  where  soon 

The  poor  mite  fell  asleep, 
But  e'er  he  did  he  sobbing  put 

Within  my  hands  to  keep 
His  little  store  of  nickels. 

'Please,  Officer,'  said  he, 
'When  I'm  in  jail  take  mama  this, 

She 's  sick  and  wants  her  tea. '  ' ' 
I  don 't  know  how  it  happened,  Gents, 

But,  somehow  I  turned  round 
And  packed  that  little  ragged  boy 

Half  way  across  the  town. 
I  put  him  in  his  mother's  arms, 

I  did,  and  so  would  you, 
And  bought  to  swell  his  little  stake 

Those  last  two  bunches,  too. 
You  say  my  record  has  been  good, 

And — well  it 's  my  belief 
I'm  pretty  fair  at  tackling  toughs, 

Or  footpads,  or  a  thief. 
But  if  I've  got  to  keep  my  job 

By  making  cruel  war 
On  kids — then  call  it  '  Guilty, '  sirs, 

And  take  away  my  star." 
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UNIVERSITY'S  HONOR  ROLL 

Ninety -nine  gold  stars  in  the  University 's  service  flag  tell 
silently  the  story  of  the  University's  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  great 
war.  Latest  figures  tabulated  by  the  Alumni  secretary  show  that 
4158  men  and  36  women  served  with  the  colors.  Eighty-two  per 
cent  were  with  the  army,  sixteen  per  cent  joined  the  navy,  while 
two  per  cent  fought  with  the  marines.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the 
entire  enlisted  personnel  received  commissions.  One  hundred  and 
three  of  the  121  faculty  members  received  shoulder  straps.  Among 
the  officers  were  two  Rear  Admirals,  two  Commanders  in  the  Navy, 
and  one  Brigadier  General. 

The  class  of  1918  contributed  the  largest  number  of  men,  final 
figures  totaling  602.  The  class  of  1917  was  second  with  an  enlist- 
ment of  585. 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit  at  the  Univer- 
sity which  totaled  1926  men  and  56  officers;  and  the  Naval  Unit 
with  498  men  and  nine  officers. 

Six  countries  awarded  decorations  to  Californians  who  served 
in  various  capacities  and  places  during  the  war.  Thus  far  eighty- 
five  recorded  citations  have  been  received  from  the  United  States, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Serbia,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  most  prized  decoration,  the  American  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  was  awarded  to  eleven  men  for  conspicuous  bravery.  Three 
others  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Twenty-three  in- 
dividual citations  were  also  recorded.  Other  decorations  and  hon- 
ors awarded  indue  France:  Legion  of  Honor  7,  Croix  de  Guerre  36, 
Medale  Sante  1;  Belgium:  Order  of  the  Crown  9,  Order  of  the 
Cross  5;  British  decorations  3;  Italian  decorations  5;  Serbian  1. 

One  of  the  University  of  California  Ambulance  units,  organized  in 
1917,  was  cited  for  bravery  and  its  members  privileged  to  wear 
the  French  Fourragere. 
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BASE  HOSPITAL  NO.  30 

M.  W.  Ireland,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  and  Colonel  C.  H. 
Connor  of  the  American  Eed  Cross,  have  written  President 
Wheeler  praising  the  gallant  and  patriotic  war  service  rendered 
at  the  front  by  Base  Hospital  No.  30  which  was  organized  at  the 
University  of  California  and  urging  that  the  organization  be  kept 
intact  for  future  emergency.  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  S.  Kilgore  of 
the  University  Medical  School,  director  of  the  unit,  was  especially 
mentioned  for  his  effective  handling  of  the  command. 

CEETIFICATE  OF  HONOE  FOE  WAE  SEEVICE 

University  of  California  students  who  withdrew  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  enter  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  government, 
who  served  at  least  six  months  and  who  have  since  found  it  im- 
possible to  resume  University  work,  will  be  given  a  Certificate  of 
Honor  for  War  Service  in  lieu  of  the  diplomas  for  which  they  were 
working.  Certificates  also  will  be  sent  to  the  parents  of  men  who 
died  in  the  service. 

UNIVEESITY  SUMMEE  SESSION 

The  University  of  California's  twentieth  Summer  Session  of  six 
weeks  opened  on  Monday,  June  30  at  Berkeley  with  courses  in 
thirty-three  subjects  planned  to  develop  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
canization outlined  by  Dean  Walter  Morris  Hart.  The  second  sum- 
mer session  of  Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles  opened  the  same 
•day. 

A  faculty  of  two  hundred  from  eighteen  states  of  the  union 
comprised  the  teaching  staff.  Institutions  of  collegiate  standing 
represented  by  the  summer  session  faculty  include  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  University  of  Oregon,  University  of  Washington, 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Maine,  University  of  Paris, 
Cornell  University,  Yale  University,  Harvard  University,  Hunter 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy, 
University  of  Chicago,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  and 
University  of  California. 

ACADEMIC  SENATE  EULING 

Students  who  have  attained  junior  standing  in  the  university 
may  now  enter  the  School  of  Jurisprudence,  according  to  a  new 
ruling  of  the  Academic  Senate.  For  some  years  past  senior  stand- 
ing had  been  a  requirement  for  admission  to  law.  It  is  believed  that 
students  may  now  obtain  a  broader  training  in  legal  studies  cover- 
ing the  period  of  four  years. 
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LEGISLATIVE  BILLS 

Governor  William  D.  Stephens  signed  all  legislative  appropria- 
tion bills  contained  in  the  Begents'  budget  presented  to  the  State 
Board  of  Control  under  date  of  December  3,  except  the  appropria- 
tion for  $25,000  for  University  Farm  buildings.  In  addition  to 
these  bills  the  Governor  has  signed  the  Farm  Advisor  Bill  for 
$166,924;  Assembly  Bill  No.  626  creating  the  Los  Angeles  Br"anch 
of  the  University  of  California;  and  Assembly  Bill  No.  36  creating 
a  University  Farm  at  Biverside  and  appropriating  $30,000  toward 
the  purchase  of  land. 

BUDGET  FOE  1919-20 
The  annual  budget  for  the  year  1919-20  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $3,640,939.30.  Of  this  sum  $1,636,664.30  or  forty -five  per 
cent  is  devoted  to  salaries;  $1,771,644.00  is  credited  to  maintenance 
budget;  $216,838.00  is  provided  for  special  purposes,  while  $14,- 
793.00  is  held  in  special  funds  for  specific  purposes. 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

The  fifty-sixth  Commencement  exercises  were  held  in  the  Greek 
Theater  on  Wednesday,  June  4.  President  Wheeler  addressed  the 
graduating  class  for  the  last  time  prior  to  his  retirement  on  July 
15.     Beverend  Fred  Goodsell,   '06,  gave  the  invocation. 

The  degrees  conferred  numbered  983  as  contrasted  with  905 
granted  in  1918  and  1164  given  in  1917;  757  bachelor  degrees  as 
against  694  in  1918  and  844  in  1917;  71  masters,  as  against  107  and 
138;  21  doctors  of  philosophy,  as  against  18  and  33;  10  doctors  of 
jurisprudence,  as  against  5  and  29.  Professional  degrees  numbered 
123  as  against  77  in  1918  and  117  in  1917.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  University  the  women  graduates  outnumbered  the 
men  by  23  degrees,  the  women  receiving  503  awards,  the  men  480. 
This  is  explained  by  the  absence  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  are 
still  in  the  national  service  in  France  and  Germany,  or  who  re- 
turned to  this  country  too  late  to  take  up  this  year  their  studies  in 
the  University. 

Governor  Wm.  D.  Stephens  delivered  the  military  commissions 
to  the  University  cadets.  The  University  service  flag  on  Com- 
mencement day  showed  4194  stars  representing  4158  men  and  36 
women.  Ninety-nine  gold  stars  bore  silent  testimony  to  the  Uni- 
versity's supreme  heroes,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman,  Edith  White 
'07,  who  died  of  disease  while  director  of  Bed  Cross  canteen  in 
France. 

The  student  speakers  at  Commencement,  all  of  the  College  of 
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Letters  and  Science,  were  Richard  Henry  Scofield  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  spoke  on  "Mechanism  and  Human  Values;"  Caroline  Steel, 
of  Berkeley,  who  spoke  on  "Science  and  Reconstruction; "  William 
Ray  Dennes,  of  Healdsburg,  who  spoke  on  "Our  Universities  and 
the  New  Humanistic  Spirit ; ' '  and  Jacob  Joseph  Posner,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  spoke  on  ' '  National  Morality  and  International 
Law. ' ' 

The  University  medal,  given  to  the  most  distinguished  member 
of  the  graduating  class,  was  awarded  to  William  Ray  Dennes,  of 
Healdsburg. 

Seven  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  were  awarded  to  the 
following  distinguished  persons:  Warren  Olney,  Jr.,  Vernon  Charles 
Kellogg,  David  Prescott  Barrows,  Herbert  Charles  Moffit,  Ralph 
Palmer  Merritt,  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt  and  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur. 

The  banquet  of  the  men  of  the  Senior  class  on  May  30  was  given 
at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  K.  G.  Uhl  was  toastmaster 
and  the  speakers  were  President  Wheeler,  Professor  K.  C.  Leebrick, 
and  Mr.  R.  G.  Sproul,  followed  by  F.  F.  Hargear,  C.  H.  Sorrick, 
L.  M.  Blakely  and  C.  L.  Detoy  of  the  Class  of  '19.  The  Senior 
Women 's  banquet  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Oakland.  Dorothy  Riedy 
was  toastmistress  and  the  speakers  were  Dean  Lucy  W.  Stebbins, 
Ella  Barrows,  Mary  Corry,  Grace  Stearns,  Mona  Gardner  and 
Anita  Howard. 

The  Senior  Extravaganza  was  staged  in  the  Greek  Theater  Sat- 
urday evening  May  31.  The  play,  "Adonis  Falls,"  by  George 
Atcheson,  Jr.,  and  George  H.  Banning,  was  a  satire  on  college  life 
and  youth  in  general.  One  of  the  scenes  was  laid  in  the  planet 
Venus. 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered  on  Sunday,  June  1,  in 
the  Faculty  Glade,  by  Rabbi  Marin  A.  Meyer  of  Congregation 
Emanu-El,  San  Francisco.  The  speaker  dwelt  on  the  part  played 
by  religious  organizations  in  the  war  and  called  for  an  alliance  of 
religions  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

At  the  Senior  Pilgrminage  on  June  2,  the  following  were  the 
speakers  in  the  order  of  march:  Senior  Men's  Hall,  J.  F.  White  of 
San  Rafael;  Senior  Women's  Hall,  Grace  C.  Stearns  of  Holtville; 
Hearst  Hall,  Carolyn  Steel  of  Berkeley;  Chemistry  Building,  D.  C. 
Bardwell  of  Salt  Lake  City.  At  South  Hall  the  procession  halted 
and  a  few  moments  were  spent  in  silent  commemoration  of  the  late 
Henry  Morse  Stephens.  Campanile,  A.  M.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Ala- 
meda; Civil  Engineering  Building,  G.  L.  Henderson,  Jr.,  of  Berke- 
ley; Mining  Building,  H.  C.  Whittlesey  of  Los  Angeles;  Mechanics 
Building,  A.  R.  Johnson  of  Benicia;  Library,  Ruth  Ware  of  Long 
Beach;  California  Hall,  F.  F.  Hargear  of  Berkeley;  Boalt  Hall,  L. 
H.  Nuland  of  San  Andreas;  Wheeler  Hall,  J.  C.  Raphael  of  Berkeley; 
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Harmon  Gymnasium,  H.  B.  Symes  of  Berkeley;  Senior  Oak,  C.  H. 
Sorrick  of  Berkeley.  The  Senior  Ball  was  given  the  same  evening 
at  the  Hotel  Oakland. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  graduating  class  was  given  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  on  the  afternoon  of  June  3. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM 

FARM  PICNIC 

The  eleventh  annual  picnic  was  held  at  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  on  April  26.  Visitors  were  met  at  the  entrance  arch  by 
members  of  the  Reception  Committee  and  shown  the  1000-acre  ranch 
during  a  "personally-conducted"  tour.  Picnic  Day  was  declared  a 
public  holiday  throughout  Yolo  County. 

An  elaborate  program  was  prepared  including  as  a  special  event, 
a  miniature  Gas  Engine  and  Tractor  show.  A  feature  of  the  day 
was  the  flying  of  military  aviators  from  the  Mather  Field.  Con- 
certs by  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  athletic  contests,  and 
open-air  dancing  provided  the  attractions  of  the  day. 

Demonstrations  of  agricultural  equipment,  of  new  farming  pro- 
cesses and  apparatus,  and  the  meeting  of  the  California  Sheep  and 
"Wool  Growers'  Association,  provided  the  worth-while  events  for 
those  primarily  interested  in  soil  and  animal  husbandry. 

Second  Cereal  Day 
Second  Cereal  Day  was  held  at  the  University  Farm  on  May  16. 
Work  carried  on  at  the  Experiment  Station  with  field  crops,   es- 
pecially cereals,  was  the  feature  of  the  program. 

Enrollment  Figures 

Just  before  war  was  declared  there  was  an  enrollment  of  314 
students  at  the  University  Farm  School  at  Davis.  During  the  fall 
semester  of  1917  this  number  dropped  to  86,  but  during  the  spring 
semester  of  1919  there  were  536  divided  as  follows;  regular  stu- 
dents, 183;  vocational  students,  20;  visitors,  35;  short  course  stu- 
dents, 298. 

Code  of  Honor  for  Farmers 

Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  the  University  Farm  School  at  Davis 
at  an  address  of  the  graduating  class  suggested  the  following  "code 
of  honor"  for  farmers  in  California: 

1.  That  the  land  we  cultivate  and  the  flocks  we  feed  shall  be 
more  fertile  and  more  productive  because  they  have  been  ours, 
aside  from  any  wealth  they  may  have  given  us. 

2.  That  we  give  freely  to  our  neighbor  of  the  fruits  of  our  ex- 
perience and  observation,  for  agriculture  is  not  a  secret  to  be  locked 
up  from  our  competitors. 
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3.  That,  as  the  products  of  agriculture  are  vital  and  essential  to 
the  life  of  society,  so  is  the  constructive  thought  and  effort  of  man 
on  the  land  necessary  to  the  solution  of  great  problems  confronting 
this  nation.  And  so,  the  gift  of  ourselves  to  the  community  is  as 
vital  as  the  product  of  our  lands. 

Kearney  Vineyard 

S.  P.  Frisselle,  General  Manager  of  Kearney  Vineyard,  has  been 
authorized  and  directed  to  execute  contracts  for  the  sale  of  forty- 
eight  lots  at  Kearney  Vineyard. 

CHILD  WELFAEE   CONFERENCE 

Delegates  from  England,  Belgium  and  the  United  States  to  the 
recent  Child  Welfare  conference  in  Washington  held  a  public  con- 
ference Tuesday  afternoon,  May  27,  in  Wheeler  Hall.  The  topics 
discussed  included  "Protection  of  the  Health  of  Mothers  and  Chil- 
dren," "Legislation  and  Child  Labor,"  "Care  of  Defective  and 
Delinquent  Children,"  and  the  "Economic  Basis  for  Child  Wel- 
fare. ' ' 

Dr.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  Executive  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Child  Welfare  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  and  Professor 
of  Social  Economies,  presided. 

GIFTS 

Certain  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
have  donated  $350  to  be  known  as  the  Ralph  D.  Robertson  Memorial 
Loan  Fund  and  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  needy  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University. 

An  alumnus  has  given  $1000  in  support  of  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity branch  observatory  at  Santiago,  Chili. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Beall  of  San  Francisco  has  presented  to  the  Museum 
of  Anthropology  twenty-three  archaeological  specimens  from  San 
Juan  Teotihuacan,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Juan  C.  Cebrian  of  San  Francisco  has  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity Library  a  case  of  Spanish  books  containing  110  volumes  of 
scientific  and  literary  works  recently  published.  He  has  given  also 
59  volumes  of  Spanish  literary  works,  and  a  copy  of  the  ' '  Revista 
De  Derecho  Privado, "  published  by  professors  of  the  Madrid  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Board  of  Regents  have  accepted  for  investment  the  sum  of 
$2000  from  the  Class  of  1919  with  the  understanding  that  the  in- 
terest on  the  sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  class 
annually. 
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Kegent  William  H.  Crocker  has  very  generously  agreed  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Campbell  as  head  of  the  delegation 
representing  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  and  the  American  Astronomical  Society  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Brussels  during  the  month  of  July  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  organization  to  take  the  place  of  certain  in- 
ternational scientific  organizations  which  have  been  hopelessly  dis- 
rupted and  rendered  useless  by  the  war. 

Otto  Henry  Greenewald  has  bequeathed  to  the  University  $20,000 
for  the  establishment  of  certain  scholarships. 

The  following  valuable  engineering  data  and  publications  have 
been  received  by  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  from 
Mr.  W.  S.  Heger,  Manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Edge 
Moor  Iron  Company:  70  blue  prints,  of  Edge  Moor  Water  Tube 
Boilers;  20  sets  of  data  and  results  of  evaporative  tests  of  Edge 
Moor  Water  Tube  Boilers;  12  photographs  of  important  installa- 
tions of  Edge  Moor  Water  Tube  Boilers;  1  bound  volume  of  37  pho- 
tographs of  notable  installations  of  Edge  Moor  Water  Tube  Boil- 
ers; 9  bound  volumes  of  engineering  data  relating  to  Edge  Moor 
Water  Tube  Boilers;  8  copies  of  Bulletin  No.  53,  being  tests  of  Four 
Pass  Edge  Moor  Water  Tube  Boilers  using  Illinois  coal  as  fuel. 

Members  of  the  Hindusthan  Nalanda  Club,  and  other  Hindus, 
have  donated  $200  this  year  to  be  known  as  ' '  Hindusthanee  Stu- 
dents'  Foreign  Scientific  Education  Loan  Fund,"  to  be  used  to  as- 
sist a  graduate  student  from  any  Indian  College  of  Engineering, 
Chemistry,  or  other  applied  science. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Holter  of  Berkeley,  has  given  five  bound  volumes 
of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  and  a  Treatise  on  Metamor- 
phism  by  Van  Hise. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Hooker  of  San  Francisco  has  given  to  the 
Museum  of  Anthropology  a  fine  old  blanket  from  the  Southwest,  an 
Alaskan  paddle,  and  two  Fijian  clubs. 

A  check  for  $50  has  been  received  from  Dr.  Edward  J.  Howard, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Chapter  of  Xi  Psi  Phi  to  be 
added  to  the  Xi  Psi  Phi  fund  for  loans  to  dental  students. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Howard  of  Oakland  has  given  $10,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Bruce  Howard  Memorial  Fund  for  students  in 
Chemistry. 

Mrs.  Delia  Moffitt  has  expressed  her  desire  of  contributing 
$20,000  toward  the  University  of  California  Medical  School  for  the 
year  1919-1920. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Morley  of  Santa  Barbara  has  given  several  useful  in- 
struments for  surveying  and  mineral  determination,  and  a  fairly 
complete  set  of  the  U.  S.  G.  S.  folios  and  miscellaneous  maps. 
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Captain  J.  Marius  Scammell,  U.  S.  A.,  San  Francisco,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  University  the  following  specimens,  all  from  Blois, 
France:  two  Gallo-Koman  bronze  axes;  one  neolithic  and  five  pale- 
olithic flint  specimens. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels  of  San  Francisco  has  donated  $500  toward 
the  University's  astronomical  work  in  Chili  for  the  period  from 
April  1  to  September  31,  1919. 

Mr.  Miles  L.  Tower  of  Morton,  Washington,  has  given  a  human 
skull  and  jaw  from  South  Dakota.  These  have  been  placed  in  the 
Anthropological  Museum. 

The  War  Department  has  given  to  the  University  a  Sturtevant 
Aeroplane,  No.  110,  without  engine. 

The  Young  "Women 's  Christian  Association  of  the  University  has 
given  $500  as  a  fellowship  for  the  year  1919-1920  to  be  awarded  to  a 
graduate  woman  student  in  social  economics,  the  committee  in 
charge  to  be  composed  of  Dr.  Ira  B.  Cross,  Dr.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Davidson. 

EEGENTS  AND  FACULTY 

Governor  Wm,  D.  Stephens  filled  the  three  vacancies  on  the 
Board  of  Begents  by  appointing  George  I.  Cochran  of  Los  Angeles, 
attorney  and  insurance  man;  Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  San  Fran- 
cisco banker  and  present  treasurer  of  the  Eegents;  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Sartori,  also  of  Los  Angeles,  social  and  club  leader  and  active 
war  worker.  The  newly-appointed  Begents  succeed  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst,  I.  W.  Hellman,  and  J.  W.  McKinley,  respectively. 

Southern  California  Branch  of  the  University 
President  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler  presented  to  the  Board  of  Begents, 
through  its  Finance  Committee,  at  the  June  meeting  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  June  10,  a  resolution  definitely  fixing  the  status  of  the 
Southern  California  Branch  of  the  State  University.  President 
Wheeler's  resolution  was  presented  in  view  of  the  signing  of  As- 
sembly Bill  No.  626  by  the  Governor  of  California  and  the  creating 
thereby  of  a  branch  of  the  University  of  California  at  the  site  of 
the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

President  Wheeler's  recommendation,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Begents,  provided: 

(1)  That  the  Begents  shall  give  to  this  new  undertaking  the 
name  of  Southern  California  Branch  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  that  this  name  shall  cover  the  activities  of  the  institution, 
including  such  Normal  School  courses  as  are  now  being  given,  or 
which  may  be  given  in  the  future,  and  such  courses  of  freshman 
and  sophomore  University  instruction  as  may  be  offered  hereafter; 

(2)  That  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Moore,  at  present  President  of  the  Los 
Angeles  State  Normal  School,  shall  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
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the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  property  to  the  Eegents  of 
the  University  of  California  be  given  the  title  of  Director  of  the 
Southern  California  Branch  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  academic  administration  of  the 
institution,  subject  to  the  President  of  the  University; 

(3)  That  there  be  created  an  Advisory  Administrative  Board 
immediately  to  undertake  the  task  of  assisting  Dr.  Moore  in  the 
creation  of  the  necessary  academic  program  for  the  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1919,  and  that  this  Board  shall  consist  of  Professor 
Monroe  E.  Deutsch,  Dean  of  the  Los  Angeles  Summer  Session, 
Professor  Baldwin  M.  Woods,  University  Examiner  for  Junior 
Colleges,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  University. 

(4)  That  the  Eegents  request  the  Attorney  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  outline  the  proper  legal  steps  for  the  transference  of 
the  property,  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Los  Angeles  State 
Normal  School  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California;  and 
further  that  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  imme- 
diately inform  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Nor- 
mal School  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  this  program,  and  re- 
quest the  cooperation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Los  Angeles  State 
Normal  School  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  necessary  steps  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Southern  California  Branch  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Government  of  the  University 

William  Carey  Jones,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Jurisprudence,  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  has 
been  named  Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Board  which  is  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  President  of  the  University  in  respect 
to  its  internal  government  in  the  event  that  the  Board  of  Regents 
make  no  selection  of  a  president  by  July  15.  Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculties,  and  Ralph  Palmer  Merritt,  Comptroller  of  the  University, 
are  the  other  two  members.  Professor  Jones  was  named  chairman 
by  reason  of  academic  seniority. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Administrative  Board,  Regent 
John  A.  Britton  will  sign  such  documents  as  may  by  law  require 
the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

Revision  of  Admission  Requirements 
Admission    requirements    to    the    University    were    materially 
changed  as  a  result   of  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  on  May  13,  1919: 

(1)  The  admission  requirements  to  all  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity shall  be  on  the  basis  of  graduation  from  an  accredited  high 
school  of  California;  provided,  the  State  Board  of  Education  estab- 
lishes a  minimum  core  of  requirements  for  graduation  from  every 
high  school  course;  the  program  to  be  so  organized  as  to  give 
breadth  and  solidity  to  the  secondary  course,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  reasonable  opportunity  to  satisfy  prerequisites  for  Uni- 
versity study. 
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(2)  The  High  school  principal's  recommendation  shall  certify 
the  student 's  fitness  to  pursue  profitably  university  work  and  shall 
list  the  subjects  completed  by  the  student  in  his  high  school  course. 

(3)  Students  so  recommended  are  to  be  admitted  regularly  to 
the  colleges  of  their  choice,  without  matriculation  conditions. 

(4)  Each  college  retains  the  right  to  recommend  to  the  Senate 
its  specific  requirements  for  the  Junior  Certificate,  if  any,  and  for 
graduation,  in  its  various  curricula.  Each  college  is  to  announce 
these  specific  requirements  and  to  advise  prospective  students  that 
failure  wisely  to  select  prerequisite  high  school  and  lower  division 
courses  may  prevent  graduation  in  four  years. 

Minimum  Core  of  Requirements 
The  California  State  Board  of  Education  has  by  resolution  es- 
tablished the  following  minimum  core  of  requirements  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  recommendation  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  high  school  representatives,  and  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  University  Academic  Senate: 

EESOLVED,  That  after  July  1,  1919,  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education  will  approve  only  such  high  school  courses  of  study 
as  require  for  graduation  after  July  1,  1920, 

(A)  as  to  form, — 2  majors  of  at  least  3  units  each  in  the  fol- 
lowing groups: 

1.  English.* 

2.  Mathematics,  including  Mechanical  Drawing. 

3.  History  and  Social  Sciences. 

4.  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. 

5.  Foreign  Languages  (3  or  more  units  in  one  language  or  2 

units  each  in  2  languages). 

(B)  as  to  content, — English,  2  units. 

U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  1  unit. 
A  Laboratory  Science,  1  unit. 

Faculty 

President  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler  recently  delivered  the  Annual  Com- 
mencement address  at  the  University  of  Nevada  at  the  request  of 
President  Walter  E.  Clark. 

President  Wheeler  and  Dean  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt  were  the 
principle  speakers  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Agricultural  Club 
given  April  8  at  the  Shattuck  Hotel. 

Professor  Cito  Volterra  of  the  University  of  Rome,  has  accepted 
the  University  invitation  to  deliver  a  series  of  six  lectures  on  the 
Hitchcock  foundation  in  August  or  September  of  1919. 

Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Professor  of  American  History,  has  been  nom- 
inated by  the  Regents  to  the  Governor  of  California,  as  a  member 
of  the  California  Historical  Survey  Commission  for  a  term  of  two 
years  ending  July  1,  1920,  in  accordance  with  an  act  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  California  on  June  12,  1915.  This  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. 


*  In  vocational  courses  1  unit  of  Citizenship  may  be  included 
with  2  units  of  English  to  make  one  major. 
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Dr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  Director  of  Lick  Observatory,  has  been 
named  head  of  an  American  delegation  of  astronomers  that  will 
attend  an  international  meeting  in  Brussels  in  July,  called  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  organization  to  take  the  place  of  the  inter- 
national scientific  organizations  which  have  been  disrupted  by  the 
war.  The  American  delegation  will  represent  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  National  Eesearch  Council,  and  the  American 
Astronomical  Society.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
France  and  Italy  will  be  represented. 

Dr.  Herbert  D.  Curtis,  Astronomer  at  Lick  Observatory,  Mount 
Hamilton,  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dean  Monroe  E.  Deutsch  of  the  Los  Angeles  Summer  Session, 
Professor  Baldwin  M.  Woods,  University  Examiner  for  Junior  Col- 
leges, and  the  Comptroller  of  the  University,  Kalph  P.  Merritt, 
have  been  appointed  an  Advisory  Administrative  Board  to  assist 
Director  Ernest  C.  Moore  of  the  Southern  California  Branch  of  the 
University  of  California. 

D.  T.  Mason,  Professor  of  Forestry,  is  to  be  Forest  Valuation 
Expert  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Federal  Government.  He 
is  to  organize  the  administration  of  income  tax  and  other  internal 
revenue  measures  in  their  relation  to  the  lumber  industry. 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  sent  a  letter  of 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the  University  of  California  in 
granting  leave  of  absence  to  Professor  F.  H.  Probert  in  order  that 
he  might  undertake  certain  investigations  of  mining  conditions  in 
Europe. 

Dean  F.  H>  Probert  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the  College  of 
Mining  banquet  held  in  San  Francisco  April  19,  the  first  Mining 
College  banquet  since  the  entrance  of  the  nation  into  the  war. 

William  A.  Setchell,  Professor  of  Botany,  was  elected  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

V.  C.  Bryant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Extension,  has 
been  asked  to  serve  as  Special  Agent  in  Agriculture  for  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

E.  O.  Essig,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology,  has  been  re- 
quested by  an  association  of  bean  growers  and  dealers  in  Ventura 
County  to  take  charge  of  the  marketing  of  600,000  bags  of  lima 
beans. 

Walter  Packard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Extension, 
has  been  requested  to  join  the  American  Army  University  at  Beaune, 
France,  to  instruct  soldier-students  relative  to  the  opportunities 
for  land  settlement  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  L.  T.  Jones,  Instructor  in  Physics,  is  prosecuting  an  investi- 
gation of  a  theory  based  on  the  view  that  the  velocity  of  a  source 
affects  the  velocity  of  the  waves  emitted  from  it. 
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DEATHS 

Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  Eegent  of  the  University,  April  13, 
1919,  in  Pleasanton. 

Henry  Morse  Stephens,  Sather  Professor  of  History,  and  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  April  16,  1919,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 

PHOEBE  APPERSON  HEARST 

Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  for  twenty-two  years  a  Regent  of  the 
University  of  California,  died  at  her  home  in  Pleasanton  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  April  13,  after  a  useful  and  beneficent  life 
of  seventy-six  years. 

Mrs.  Hearst  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Missouri,  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1842,  the  daughter  of  Randolph  Walker  Apperson,  a  descend- 
ant of  early  Virginia  colonists.  Her  maternal  ancestors  were  from 
a  well-known  Maryland  family  which  had  been  prominent  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  On  July  15,  1862,  she  married  Mr.  George 
Hearst  in  Crawford  County,  Missouri.  One  child,  a  son,  William 
Randolph,  resulted  from  the  union. 

Although  Mrs.  Hearst  had  but  a  common  school  education 
throughout  her  life  her  interest  in  higher  education  was  of  the 
keenest  and  her  thoughts  were  consistently  devoted  to  educational 
enterprises.  Her  interest  in  the  University  of  California  was  par- 
ticularly marked,  and  during  the  past  score  of  years  she  lent  a 
ready  sympathy  to  the  needs  of  the  institution  of  which  she  was 
the  only  woman  regent.  Among  her  many  gifts  to  the  University 
may  be  mentioned  the  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  Plan  for  the  Greater  Uni- 
versity, accepted  in  1900  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  representing 
more  than  twelve  years  of  work,  the  fruit  of  the  toils  of  the  Hearst 
trustees,  of  the  one  hundred  and  five  architects  who  joined  in  the 
original  international  Hearst  competition,  and  of  Professor  John 
Galen  Howard,  to  whom,  as  supervising  architect,  fell  the  task  of 
developing  the  plan  to  a  complete  and  practical  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  the  University;  the  Hearst  Mining  Building,  erected  by 
Mrs.  Hearst  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  Senator  Hearst,  which 
cost  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars;  Hearst  Hall  and  the 
land  upon  which  that  structure  stands;  scholarships  amounting  to 
more  than  $30,000;  contributions  to  the  department  of  anthropology 
and  to  the  Anthropological  Museum  exceeding  $130,000;  and  the 
swimming  pool  for  the  women  of  the  University.  It  might  be  said 
that  almost  every  department  in  the  University  has  been  directly  or 
indirectly  benefited  by  her  numerous  gifts.  She  has  contributed  to 
the  expenses  for  the  services  of  collectors  and  investigators  in  the 
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field  of  archaeology;  she  has  made  valuable  donations  of  equipment 
to  the  medical  department;  of  mounted  specimens  to  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology;  of  rare  paintings  and  valuable  books  on  architec- 
ture and  antiquities.  She  has  also  from  time  to  time  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  the  Lick 
Observatory. 

Mrs.  Hearst's  educational  interests  and  philanthropic  activities 
were  not  confined  to  the  University  of  California.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  California,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  California,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society,  of  the  Southern  History  Association  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antiquities,  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society,  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  the  Pacific,  of  the  School  for  Archaeological  Eesearch  at 
Athens,  and  various  other  organizations.  She  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Century  Club  of  San  Francisco,  and  was  honorary  vice 
president  of  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association.  She  was 
also  honorary  president  of  the  Women 's  Board  of  the  Panama  Pa- 
cific International  Exposition  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

Besides  serving  as  regent  of  the  University  of  California  since 
her  original  appointment  on  July  22,  1897,  by  Governor  James  H. 
Budd,  Mrs.  Hearst  has  served  also  as  Begent  for  California  in  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Association.  She  established  and  maintained  kinder- 
garten classes  in  San  Francisco  for  several  years,  and  also  main- 
tained a  training  class  for  kindergarten  teachers  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  nearly  ten  years.  During  this  time  about  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  public  school  teachers  in  that  city  were  graduates  of  her 
classes.  For  some  years  she  cared  for  about  three  hundred  children 
in  her  kindergarten  classes  at  Lead,  South  Dakota,  where  her  prin- 
cipal mining  interests  were  located. 

Mrs.  Hearst  gave  $250,000  to  build  the  National  Cathedral 
School  for  girls  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She  also  built,  equipped,  and 
for  several  years  maintained  a  free  library  at  Anaconda,  Montana. 
She  has  also  equipped  a  library  at  Lead,  South  Dakota. 

Funeral 

Academic  exercises  were  dismissed  Wednesday  afternoon  April 
16  in  order  that  students  and  members  of  the  faculty  might  attend 
Mrs.  Hearst 's  funeral. 

Honorary  pallbears  were  Dr.  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  Gov.  William  D. 
Stephens,  John  A.  Britton,  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Garrett  Mc- 
Enerney,  I.  W.  Hellman,  Sr.,  Dr.  Bay  Lyman  Wilbur,  Frank  G. 
Drum,  Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  Mayor  James  Eolph  Jr.,  William 
Magee,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Campbell. 
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President  Wheeler's  Statement 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  the  University,  the  whole  people 
of  the  land  and  every  single  one  of  us  has  lost  a  good,  great  friend. 
Her  heart  was  moved  quickly  to  sympathy  with  all  human  kind. 
With  those  who  rejoiced  she  was  glad,  and  toward  those  who  car- 
ried the  heavy  burdens  of  want  and  pain  and  loss  she  opened  the 
stores  of  her  love  and  reached  out  her  help.  Much  as  she  did  to 
help  others  in  various  ways  and  widely  separate  places,  she  car- 
ried each  case  on  her  heart  by  itself.  She  forbade  it  to  become 
the  product  of  rote  or  machine.  It  came  always  warm  and  of  her 
life,  with  enriched  human  and  personal  values. 

She  believed  in  the  best  things.  She  fostered  all  best  under- 
takings. She  loved  beauty  and  sought  to  give  it  a  creative  and 
ennobling  place  in  the  lives  of  all  her  fellow  humans,  rich  and 
poor  alike.  She  believed  in  education  which  should  train,  quicken 
and  adorn  the  exercise  of  human  life,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  who  by  her  help  have  found  the  way  to  an 
education. 

She  was  herself  gifted  not  only  with  exquisite  taste,  but  with 
a  singularly  clear  and  powerful  mind.  Using  her  high  gifts  to  the 
full,  under  the  permission  of  a  fortunate  Providence  she  has  lived 
a  life  which  has  been  really  great. 

Better   though   than   that,   for   years   and   generations   to   come, 

there  will  arise  those — and  they  will  be  many — who  will  call  her 
blessed. 

Daily  California:*  Editorial 

Word  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  comes  as  a 
blow  to  her  many  friends  throughout  the  state  and  particularly 
within  the  University.  To  her  generosity  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia owes  much  of  its  progress  and  development  that  could  not 
have  been  brought  about  as  soon  as  it  has  been,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact,  that  Mrs.  Hearst  had  the  vision  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
a  well  equipped  university  in  the  West,  and  the  glorious  future  of 
that  particular  University  to  which  she  devoted  so  much  of  her 
time  and  generous  support. 

Intensely  interested  in  educational  progress  and  with  resources 
at  her  command  with  which  her  far  sighted  plans  could  be  put 
into  operation,  Mrs.  Hearst  allowed  no  opportunity  of  furthering 
her  hopes  to  pass.  Many  monuments  stand  within  the  University 
that  will  refresh  our  memory  of  her  devotedness  to  educational 
progress. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  done  many  things  for  the  University  that  have 
endeared  her  to  the  hearts  of  the  students.  The  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  remember  Mrs.  Hearst  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
that  she  always  thought  of  doing  during  her  connection  with  the 
University. 

Mrs.  Hearst  took  a  great  pride  in  the  grounds  around  the  cam- 
pus and  insisted  in  her  capacity  as  a  regent  of  the  University  that 
nothing  that  would  tend  to  mar  the  natural  beauty  of  our  sur- 
roundings should  be  permitted.  The  plan  under  which  the  location 
of  the  various  structures  and  gardens  of  the  greater  University 
will  be  carried  out  was  Mrs.  Hearst 's  idea. 
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By  Mrs.  Hearst's  death  the  state  has  lost  one  of  its  best  citi- 
zens, the  faculty  and  students  of  the  University  one  of  their  best 
friends. 

Resolutions 

Associated  Students 

In  the  quiet  passing  away  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst, 
we,  the  Associated  Students  of  the  University,  realize  keenly  the 
loss  of  a  true  and  ready  friend.  For  many  years  we  have  enjoyed 
her  generosity  and  guidance,  and  now  it  is  fitting  that  we  whose 
interests  she  has  cherished  should  record  an  expression  of  our 
grateful  remembrance. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Associated  Students  of  the 
University,  that  we  cherish  the  memory  of  our  gracious  Regent 
and  friend,  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  gentle-woman  of  virile  mind 
and  never-failing  sympathy,  who  gave  opportunity  to  youth  and 
courage  to  worth,  who  sought  ever  to  increase  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  and  whose  great  life  has  been  for  us  such  a  memorable 
example  of  all  that  can  be  made  really  worth  while.  That  we  re- 
solve to  pledge  in  our  lives  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  such  loyalty 
and  personal  service  as  she  freely  gave  in  hers. 

And,  be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  modest  memorial  be  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  her  family 
in  expression  of  our  deep  and  heart-felt  sympathy. 

Associated  Women  Students 

Whereas,  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  has  ever  shown  herself  to 
be  unswerving  in  her  loyalty  to  the  University  of  California,  to  be 
indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  to  be  helpful  whenever 
help  was  needed;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Associated  Women  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  hereby  express  their  sorrow  in  the  death  of 
Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst. 

Academic  Senate 

Whereas,  in  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst, 
regent,  benefactress,  and  true  friend  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, we  are  deeply  conscious  of  an  irreparable  loss,  and 

Whereas,  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  are 
mindful  of  the  influence  of  this  precious  life  on  all  phases  of  Uni- 
versity activity,  the  ever-present  desire  to  relieve  suffering,  to  aid 
the  less  fortunate,  to  stimulate  ambition,  to  encourage  and  support 
every  worthy  cause  in  education,  to  build  our  University  on  a  more 
substantial  plan,  to  beautify  our  surroundings,  and  with  unob- 
trusive sweetness  to  lend  her  wise  counsel  to  the  moulding  of  Uni- 
versity policy  and  direct  its  affairs,  and 

Whereas,  we  as  a  faculty  and  individually  have  recognized  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  good,  gentle,  lovable  and  womanly  in 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  will 
cherish  the  ideals  fostered  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst, 
strive  to  emulate  her  noble  example,  and  will  forever  revere  her 
memory. 
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Memorial  Exercises  * 

Fitting  memorial  exercises  for  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  were 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  22,  in  the  Greek  Theater  with 
^lumni,  students,  faculty  and  the  Regents  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing speakers: 

Dr.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  Professor  of  Social  Economics. 

F.  F.  Hargear,  President  of  the  Associated  Students. 

Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties. 

John  Alexander  Britton,  Regent  of  the  University. 

HENRY  MORSE  STEPHENS 

Henry  Morse  Stephens,  Sather  professor  of  history  and  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  in  the  University  of  California, 
passed  away  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  April  16,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  returning  from  the  funeral  services  of  Mrs.  Hearst. 
Sixty-one  years  of  age,  he  appeared  to  be  in  good  health,  although 
he  showed  the  great  grief  he  felt  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  who, 
for  many  years  had  been  one  of  his  closest  friends.  The  combina- 
tion of  strenuous  work  of  many  months,  and  his  recent  blow,  ag- 
gravated an  ailment  of  many  years'  standing,  and  he  suddenly  col- 
lapsed. Death  followed  almost  immediately.  It  was  pronounced 
by  physicians  acute  dilation  of  the  heart.  Professor  Stephens  is 
survived  by  a  sister,  Miss  Annie  Stephens,  who  lives  in  England. 

Henry  Morse  Stephens  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  October 
3,  1857,  of  a  long  line  of  Indian  government  officials.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Haileybury  College,  England,  where  he  received  his  A.B. 
degree.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Balliol  College  of  Oxford 
University  at  the  end  of  his  course  there.  He  also  held  the  degree 
of  Litt.D  from  Harvard  University. 

Known  primarily  for  his  work  in  history,  particularly  on  the 
French  Revolution,  he  achieved  early  in  his  career  distinction  in  the 
field  of  journalism  and  as  a  brilliant  lecturer  and  author.  His  writ- 
ings include  numerous  articles  on  historical  subjects,  many  volumes 
of  like  content,  and  a  short  play. 

Dr.  Stephens'  professional  career  began  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  known  as  a  lecturer  of  unusual  ability.  The  reputation  he 
attained  there  brought  him  a  call  from  Cornell  University.  His  un- 
usual gifts  demanded  a  professorship,  and  he  was  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  "beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder."  He  accepted 
the  offer  and  was  soon  spreading  the  influence  of  his  personality 


*  The  addresses  are  published  in  full  in  the  University  Chronicle, 
pp.  242-255. 
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over  the  undergraduates  and  faculty  of  Cornell,  where  he  held  the 
chair  of  English  history. 

He  came  to  the  University  of  California  in  1902  to  take  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  University  Extension  Division  then  comparatively 
in  its  infancy.  Shortly  after  he  was  given  the  chair  of  history  on 
the  Sather  Foundation. 

He  has  edited  many  historical  magazines  and  publications  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  such  magazines  as  the  Speaker,  the 
Statesman  and  the  Academy.  His  works  include  some  volumes  on 
Indian  history,  and  several  on  the  French  ^Revolution.  He  has  con- 
tributed also  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  American  His- 
torical Society  in  1915.  He  was  a  member  of  many  societies  and 
clubs,  among  which  are  the  famous  Savage  Club  of  London,  the 
Bohemian  Club  and  the  University  Club  of  San  Francisco,  the  Cen- 
tury Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Tavern  Club  of  Boston. 

The  life  of  Henry  Morse  Stephens  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
three  general  divisions.  The  first  covered  his  undergraduate  days  at 
Oxford,  which  he  was  wont  to  call  "his  other  University."  There  in 
Balliol  College  he  was  closely  associated  with  men  who  were  des- 
tined to  take  some  day  a  leading  part  in  British  affairs.  Sleeping 
under  the  same  roof,  eating  at  the  same  common  table  and  attend- 
ing the  same  small  intimate  classes  with  such  men  as  Curzon,  Ked- 
dlestone,  who  was  later  to  become  viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Alfred 
Milner,  a  future  lord  high  commissioner  of  South  Africa  and  gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada,  he  received  an  education  under  almost 
ideal  conditions — conditions  which  could  not  but  help  to  broaden 
his  outlook  on  life. 

The  second  period  of  Professor  Stephens'  life  dated  from  the 
time  he  went  to  London  and  began  a  brilliant  career  as  a  journalist 
and  lecturer  under  the  English  newspaper  system  of  articles  cover- 
ing the  activities  of  parliament,  et  cetera,  written  in  an  editorial 
style  by  well-known  scholars  and  men  of  letters.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  Henry  Morse  Stephens  began  his  literary  career. 
While  building  up  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  writer  and  authority 
on  current  affairs,  the  young  journalist  began  to  appear  frequently 
on  the  lecture  stage  in  and  about  London  and  South  England. 

Cornell  University  was  the  scene  of  the  beginning  of  the  third 
period  of  his  life.  He  was  offered  a  professorship  there  and  imme- 
diately sprang  into  popularity  with  the  student  body.  At  that  time 
President  Wheeler  was  a  member  of  the  Cornell  faculty,  and  when 
he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  California,  he 
soon  thought  of  Professor  Stephens  as  the  man  to  take  upon  him 
the  work  of  developing  California's  university  extension  division. 
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Henry  Morse  Stephens  was  called  to  the  university  by  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  seventeen  years  ago  as  director  of  the  extension 
division.  At  that  time  the  correspondence  school  system  had  not 
been  evolved — the  efforts  of  the  department  were  directed  toward 
perfecting  a  system  of  fee  lectures  then  being  given  about  the  state 
by  members  of  the  extension  division  faculty.  Professor  Stephens 
gave  innumerable  lectures  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  but  the  work 
proved  too  strenuous  for  a  failing  constitution.  It  was  then  that 
he  accepted  his  late  position  as  lecturer  on  the  Sather  Foundation, 
which  he  made  his  life  work  until  his  death. 

The  great  services  of  Henry  Morse  Stephens  to  the  University, 
which  he  loved  to  call  his  own,  can  be  but  partly  measured  by  the 
tangible  remains  of  his  work.  The  Bancroft  Library  is  perhaps  the 
best  monument.  It  was  due  to  his  efforts  and  influence  that  the 
legislature  was  persuaded  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  of 
some  $1,500,000.  Under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Stephens  the 
University  has  become  a  center  for  historical  research,  especially  in 
the  field  of  early  California  and  Pacific  Coast  history.  Rare  manu- 
scripts have  been  purchased,  and  the  department  of  history  has 
event  sent  members  of  the  faculty  to  Spain  and  other  countries  to 
secure  information  at  first  hand.  Students  from  all  over  the  "West 
have  been  drawn  to  study  history  under  the  University's  special 
advantages  because  of  Morse  Stephens'  personal  magnetism. 

Henry  Morse  Stephens  ever  had  the  interests  and  activities  of 
the  students  at  heart,  and  for  many  years  he  considered  it  his  per- 
sonal privilege  to  welcome  the  incoming  classes  in  the  Greek  The- 
atre and  to  bid  Godspeed  to  the  graduates  from  the  steps  of  historic 
South  Hall.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  student  self- 
government  and  it  was  due  to  his  broad  vision  and  keen  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  student  mind  that  he  was  able  to  suggest 
and  recommend  and  to  aid  in  the  surmounting  of  the  numerous  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties  that  beset  student  rule.  It  was  due  to  his 
efforts  that  many  campus  honor  societies  were  formed.  He  organized 
the  Kipling  Club  in  1902,  and  was  elected  honorary  member  of 
Golden  Bear,  Skull  and  Keys,  Winged  Helmet,  Phrontisterion,  and 
the  Press  Club.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  activities  of  these  societies. 

Even  in  his  large  lecture  course  in  which  more  than  750  students 
were  enrolled,  every  person  of  his  audience  could  not  help  but  feel 
the  personality  of  the  man.  He  had  that  rare  gift  of  making  each 
individual  feel  that  the  lecture  was  addressed  to  him  personally. 
His  pupils  carried  away  with  them  not  only  the  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  a  finished  lecture  but  a  little  of  that  intangible  something 
that  the  words  of  great  men  put  into  our  hearts.     Membership  in 
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his  small  classes  was  a  much-sought  privilege,  more  for  the  result- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  beloved  "English  Calif ornian "  than 
merely  for  the  subject  matter  covered  in  the  course. 

Professor  Stephens'  memory  for  names  and  faces  was  next  to 
marvellous.  He  never  forgot  an  old  pupil  of  his  whom  he  had 
known  intimately  in  his  classroom.  This  engaging  quality  in  him 
— the  fact  that  he  could  and  always  did  take  the  "old  grad"  by 
the  hand  and  call  him  by  his  first  name  endeared  him  to  countless 
Californians. 

Funeral 

In  keeping  with  the  wish  expressed  in  his  lifetime,  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  under  the  oak  trees  in  Faculty  Glade  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  11  in  the  morning — his  popular  lecture  hour.  All 
University  exercises  were  suspended  while  thousands  paid  their  last 
respects  to  their  instructor  and  friend.  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  H.  Hodgkin  of  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church,  Berkeley,  officiated  at  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  President  Benj.  Lie  Wheeler,  Senator 
James  D.  Phelan,  Rudolph  Taussig,  Guy  C.  Earl,  J.  K.  Moffit,  Jus- 
tice Warren  Olney,  Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Professor  E.  D. 
Adams,  Robert  Newell,  John  F.  Davis,  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  Farnham 
P.  Griffiths  and  William  C.  Crittenden. 

Professor  Stephens'  Will 

Faculty  Club 

Berkeley 

California 

January  6,  1919. 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Henry  Mors©  Stephens, 
Sather  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  California,  written 
in  his  own  handwriting  and  with  his  signature  attested  by  two 
competent  witnesses. 

I  leave  all  my  property  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California  upon  the  following  conditions: 

First,  that  they  pay  to  my  sister,  Amy  Ellen  Stephens,  the  sum 
of  fifteen  pounds  sterling,  a  month,  as  I  have  been  hitherto  paying, 
for  the  rest  of  her  life; 

Second,  that  they  turn  over  to  the  Directors  of  the  Faculty 
Club  the  furniture  in  my  rooms  there; 

Third,  that  they  place  my  books  in  the  University  Library; 

Fourth,  that  they  turn  over  to  Karl  Clayton  Leebrick  my  lec- 
ture notes,  card  catalogues,  student 's  essays  and  similar  material 
for  giving  instruction  in  history; 

Fifth,  that  they  entrust  my  private  papers,  letters,  manuscripts, 
and  so  forth  to  Farnham  P.  Griffiths  to  be  examined  and  destroyed 
by  him  or  to  be  preserved  in  part,  as  he  shall  think  fit. 

Sixth,  that  they  request  my  very  dearest  friends,  Farnham  P. 
Griffiths,  Ralph  Palmer  Merritt,  John  Dundas  Fletcher,  Prentiss 
N.  Gray,  William  Clark  Crittenden,  or  any  of  them,  to  distribute 
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among  my  personal  friends  such  of  my  personal  belongings,  apart 
from  furniture  and  books,  as  they  may  care  to  possess. 

I  nominate  William  Clark   Crittenden,  attorney-at-law,  of  San 
Francisco  to  be  my  executor. 

Signed:  H.  Morse  Stephens. 
in  the  presence  of 
Harry  B.  Wilcox  ] 

I  Witnesses. 
Arthur  P.  Watts   J 

President  Wheeler's  Statement 
These  are  heavy  days  with  us.  Fate  is  taking  away  the  best 
we  have.  What  shall  we  do  without  them?  Shall  we  not  each,  each 
student  and  teacher,  pledge  our  renewed  and  redoubled  loyalty  to 
the  University  in  this  supreme  hour  of  loss  and  grief?  Dearly 
beloved  Morse  Stephens,  great  teacher  and  scholar,  great  heart  and 
friend,  how  empty  and  hollow  this  world  seems  tonight  without 
you? 

Daily  Californian  Editorial 
henry  morse  stephens 

One  of  the  most  beloved  of  Californians  has  ended  a  career  of 
usefulness  in  the  University  whose  institutions  he  had  loved.  To 
give  expression  to  the  sorrow  that  the  death  of  Professor  Stephens 
has  caused  among  his  legion  of  friends,  requires  a  wealth  of  ex- 
pression that  even  those  who  loved  him  cannot  voice.  We  can 
only  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss,  and  wonder  what  we  shall  do  with- 
out him,  realizing  that  no  one  can  ever  take  his  place. 

Professor  Stephens  was  the  guiding  influence  of  hundreds  of 
careers  that  the  young  men  who  knew  him  followed  after  leaving 
the  University.  His  was  always  an  inspiring  influence  which  all 
who  associated  with  him  felt  deeply.  His  keen  interest  in  every- 
thing that  pertained  to  students  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity absorbed  every  moment  of  his  spare  time.  We  shall  remem- 
ber him  for  the  kindhearted  and  whole-souled  friend  that  he  was. 
We  shall  miss  his  happy  greeting  and  the  many  little  kindnesses 
that  he  showered  upon  his  friends. 

As  a  professor  of  history  the  loss  of  Dr.  Stephens  is  one  that 
can  only  be  appreciated  through  a  knowledge  of  his  national  and 
international  standing  as  a  man  of  letters.  To  think  of  history  in 
the  University  of  California  has  been  to  think  of  Professor 
Stephens. 

No  undergraduate  took  a  more  active  interest  in  undergraduate 
affairs  than  Professor  Stephens.  His  advice  was  ever  available  for 
any  student  who  sought  it.  Much  of  our  progress  in  student  gov- 
ernment is  due  to  Dr.  Stephens'  guiding  influence. 

He  has  departed  from  our  midst,  but  his  works  and  the  memory 
of  his  personality  will  remain  as  long  as  the  thousands  who  have 
known  and  have  been  moulded  by  that  personality  live. 

Eesolutions 
Associated  Students 
Our  hearts  are  heavy  tonight.     Henry  Morse  Stephens  is  dead, 
and  there  is  a  void  in   the  academic   and  social  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity.     Professor    Stephens    came    to    the    University    seventeen 
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years  ago.  The  students  were  quick  to  recognize  his  intellectual  at- 
tainments, his  kindliness,  his  understanding  of  youth,  the  sincerity 
of  his  interest  in  their  affairs,  and  they  took  him  to  their  hearts 
as  he  took  them  to  his.  He  became  not  merely  a  perfunctory 
member,  but  the  spiritual,  if  not  the  titular,  head  of  many  of  the 
honor  societies  and  social  organizations  of  the  campus.  His  lec- 
tures were  more  largely  attended  than  those  of  any  other  profes- 
sor of  his  own  or  any  other  time.  Students  eagerly  sought  his 
counsel  and  his  friendship.  Few  are  the  Californians  of  recent 
years  whose  lives  have  not  been  influenced  by  his  personality.  To 
many  he  gave  his  friendship  and  permitted  an  intimacy  which 
they  will  cherish  through  life  as  perhaps  the  most  precious  of  their 
college  experiences.  Close  as  was  his  contact  with  the  students  it 
was  never  accompanied  by  loss  of  dignity  on  his  part,  but  was 
achieved  (in  so  far  as  that  was  possible)  by  the  lifting  of  the 
students  to  his  own  high  intellectual  and  moral  plane.  We  are 
sure  we  speak  for  both  students  and  alumni  when  we  say  that  our 
loss  is  not  merely  acknowledged  but  is  deeply  and  personally  felt. 
Born  a  Briton  and  educated  a  Oxonian,  he  nevertheless  personi- 
fied, and  interpreted  to  us,  the  best  of  the  traditions  of  America 
and  our  University,  and  we  mourn  him  as  he  would  have  us,  as  an 
American  and  a  Californian. 

Associated  Women  Students 

Whereas,  Henry  Morse  Stephens  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
members  of  the  University  of  California  by  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing, his  rare  insight,  his  individuality,  his  courageous  playing 
"in  the  game;"  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  Associated  Women  Students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  hereby  express  their  sorrow  in  the  death  of 
Henry  Morse  Stephens. 

Board  of  Regents 

Dr.  Henry  Morse  Stephens,  Sather  Professor  of  History,  was 
born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  October  3,  1847,  son  of  John  Edward 
and  Emma  Morris  Stephens;  educated  at  Haileybury  College, 
England  1871-76,  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.S.  1880  and 
M.A.  1892) ;  attended  lectures  at  Bonn  and  Paris.  From  1880  to 
1892  the  higher  type  of  journalism  furnished  him  a  chief  liveli- 
hood and  his  articles,  and  editorials  in  the  Academy,  Daily  Chronicle, 
Speaker,  Statesman,  Friend  of  India,  and  India  gave  him  name  and 
standing  particularly  in  the  field  of  British  colonial  history  and 
politics.  For  four  years  he  was  a  lecturer  in  the  Oxford  University 
Extension  system,  and  from  1892  to  1S94  lecturer  at  Cambridge 
(England)  on  Indian  history.  In  1894  he  began  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity his  brilliant  career  as  professor  of  European  history  and 
after  eight  years  removed  to  the  University  of  California  where  a 
sympathetic  environment  opened  to  him  for  seventeen  years  a  free 
opportunity  for  use  to  the  full  of  his  extraordinary  talents  as 
scholar  and  organizer  and  as  teacher  and  inspirer  of  youth. 

Among  his  writings  are  included:  a  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,  2  volumes;  The  Story  of  Portugal;  Albuquerque  (Rulers  of 
India);  Revolutionary  Europe;  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Modern 
Europeon  History  (with  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell) ;  Colonial 
Civil  Service;   Speeches  of  the   Statesmen  of  the  French  Revolu- 
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tion;  Documents  of  English  Constitutional  History  (with  Profes- 
sor G.  D.  Adams) ;  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  History  (with  Professor 
H.  E.  Bolton). 

Other  plans  of  authorship  were  laid  aside  or  postponed  in 
deference  to  the  higher  interest  of  living  personality  and  the 
superior  bidding  of  the  call  to  teach.  His  earlier  ideals  of  histori- 
cal study  apparently  assigned  him  to  the  realistic  school  of  scien- 
tific criticism;  but  his  native  instinct  of  human  sympathy  drew  him 
inevitably  back  toward  the  interpretation  of  human  character. 
And  there  he  stood,  whether  he  willed  it  or  not, — an  historian  of 
human  personality.  His  historic  world  was  shapen  on  the  rich 
material  offered  and  ordered  by  his  matchless  mind,  just  as  personal 
attachments  and  amazing  loyalties  made  up  the  structure  of  his 
inner  world. 

Gifted  for  the  exercise  of  human  fellowship,  the  charm  of  con- 
versation, and  the  remembrance  of  friends,  he  was  beyond  all  or- 
dinary measure  a  social  being. 

Devoid  of  all  ambition  to  acquire  for  himself  possession  or 
station,  he  lived  for  his  work  and  for  the  University, — and  espec- 
ially, within  the  University,  for  his  academic  children,  to  whose 
well-being  and  growth  he  gave  the  constant  thought  and  zeal  of  all 
his  days  and  all  his  love. 

HENEY  MOESE  STEPHENS 

LOYAL  FRIEND,  WISE  COUNSELLOR, 
GREAT  SCHOLAR,  SUPERB  TEACHER 

Academic  Senate 

Resolved,  That  the  Academic  Senate  does  express  and  record  its 
deep  grief  at  the  loss  of  Henry  Morse  Stephens,  Sather  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  who 
died  April  16,  1919,  in  the  active  service  of  the  University  of 
California. 

As  an  historian  his  reputation  was  established  at  the  early  age 
of  29  by  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Learned  works  on  Portugal,  India,  and  other 
fields  followed  in  rapid  succession. 

In  his  later  years  he  realized  the  importance  of  the  history  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  with  foresight  and  vision  laid  foundations 
for  its  study. 

His  scholarship  was  not  confined  to  history,  for  he  had  an  en- 
cyclopedic mind  and  he  was  widely  read  in  all  of  the  humanities. 

As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  he  was  distinguished  by  a  rare  power 
to  vivify  his  subject  and  to  clothe  it  with  human  interest.  By 
virtue  of  the  magnetism  of  a  great  personality  he  inspired  and 
stimulated  large  classes  of  students  as  well  as  the  maturer  audi- 
ences that  sat  at  his  feet.  He  trained  specialists  in  his  chosen 
field;  but  his  strength  and  interest  lay  no  less  in  the  training  of 
men. 

As  a  member  of  this  body  he  was  deeply  and  effectively  inter- 
ested in  all  its  significant  activities.  He  was  broad  of  vision  and 
wise  in  counsel. 

As  a  man  he  was  loved  for  his  generous,  kindly  and  affectionate 
disposition,  for  his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  lack  of  personal 
ambition,  his  gift  for  conversation  and  good  fellowship. 
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He  was  an  unselfish  and  devoted  servant  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  through  the  University,  an  unselfish  and  devoted 
servant  of  mankind. 

Stephens  Memorial  Plan 

Friends  of  the  late  Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  organizations  in  which  he  was  interested,  have 
crystallized  the  spontaneous  sentiment  that  some  fitting  memorial 
be  erected  in  his  memory,  by  deciding  to  erect  a  $300,000  Student 
Union  building  at  the  University  to  be  known  as  "Henry  Morse 
Stephens  Hall,"  and  also  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  support  one 
or  more  travelling  fellowships  in  Europe  for  University  of  Califor- 
nia graduates  in  history. 

In  addition  to  the  Stephens  Hall  and  Stephens  Travelling  Fel- 
lowship plans,  it  was  announced  that  the  members  of  his  classes 
would  undertake  to  provide  funds  with  which  to  purchase  a  paint- 
ing, in  oils,  of  Professor  Stephens.  This  painting  would  probably 
be  hung  in  the  auditorium  of  Wheeler  Hall,  the  room  in  which  he 
delivered  his  famous  lectures  in  the  course  History  1,  "General 
History. ' ' 

BUDGET  FOR  1919-20  ADOPTED  BY  EEGENTS 
The  most  important  annual  budget  of  recent  years  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  was  approved  by  the  Regents  at  the  May 
meeting,  upon  recommendation  of  President  Wheeler.  Salaries  of 
professors  and  instructors,  by  the  recommendations  of  President 
Wheeler,  were  materially  increased.  The  appropriation  by  the 
recent  session  of  the  Legislature  providing  $75,000  for  special 
increases  in  salaries  and  the  normal  salary  increases,  which  total 
approximately  $30,000,  made  a  total  of  $105,000,  which  was  dis- 
tributed among  three  hundred  and  eighteen  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University.  The  salary  levels  fixed  by  the  Regents  do  not 
wholly  meet  the  problem  of  increased  cost  of  living  nor  the  com- 
petitive salaries  offered  in  other  fields  of  activity,  yet,  in  general, 
the  new  increases  tend  to  relieve  the  distress  and  to  make  possible 
the  retention  of  many  professors  who  were  considering  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  the  teaching  profession. 

Payment  of  instructors  may  commence  at  $1300  and  the  upper 
limit  will  be  $2000.  The  average  salaries  paid  assistant  professors 
were  raised  from  $1800  to  $2400;  the  average  of  associate  profes- 
sors was  raised  from  $2400  to  $3000;  and  full  professors  from 
$3000  to  $3600.  Many  members  of  the  teaching  staff  will  be  paid 
above  the  minimum  levels  and  although  a  few  remain  below,  it  is 
proposed  that  all  salaries  of  professors  will  eventually  be  brought 
to  the  minimum  levels  or  higher. 
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Promotions,  changes  in  title,  new  appointments,  and  certain 
departmental  readjustments  were  made  public  at  the  Eegents' 
meeting.  Sub-departments  in  the  department  of  Eomanic  Lan- 
guages of  the  University  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  new 
departments  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  that  indicated  by  the  change  in  title  accorded  Dr. 
T.  M.  Putnam,  former  Dean  of  the  Lower  Division,  who  becomes 
Dean  of  the  Undergraduate  Division.  Professor  B.  M.  Woods,  of 
the  department  of  mechanics,  was  appointed  University  Examiner. 
Professor  Woods  had  been  relieved  of  this  work  during  the  past 
year  because  of  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Academic  Board  of 
the  School  of  Military  Aeronautics  located  at  the  State  University. 
J.  W.  Flinn,  Superintendent  of  the  Printing  Office,  was  given  the 
additional  title  of  University  Printer.  Professors  H.  K.  Hatfield 
and  G.  N.  Lewis,  who  had  been  absent  during  the  last  year,  the 
first  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Planning  and  Statistics  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  second  as  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France,  were  reinstated  as  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Chemistry  re- 
spectively. The  vacancy  in  the  Deanship  of  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science  resulting  from  the  death  of  Professor  H.  Morse 
Stephens  has  been  left  unfilled. 

Certain  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  various  departments  of 
instruction  were  named  department  chairmen  for  the  ensuing 
year,  these  appointments  being  the  first  steps  in  a  plan  or  policy 
of  rotation  among  the  members  of  a  given  department  of  the 
chairmanship  of  that  department.  This  policy  was  recently  adopted 
by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Eegents  at  this 
meeting. 

Other  changes  in  title,  promotions,  and  new  appointments,  are 
as  follows: 

AGEICULTUEE 

New  appointments:  Mrs.  A.  A.  Weigart,  Instructor  in  Agri- 
cultural Extension. 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  E.  L.  Adams,  Profes- 
sor of  Farm  Management;  B.  H.  Crocheron,  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Extension  and  Director  of  Agricultural  Extension. 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:  Donald  Bruce, 
Associate  Professor  of  Forestry  (returns  from  war  leave) ;  F.  M. 
Hayes,  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science;  D.  E.  Hoag- 
land,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry;  T.  Francis 
Hunt,  J.  W.   Nelson,   C.  W.   Eubel,  Associate  Professors   of  Agri- 
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cultural  extension;  J.  I.  Thompson,  Associate  Professor  of  Ani- 
mal Husbandry;  Jacob  Traum,  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Science. 

From  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professors  of  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion: H.  J.  Baade,  C.  M.  Connor,  K.  M.  Hagen,  B.  J.  Jones;  from 
the  rank  of  Assistant,  M.  A.  "W.  Lee;  from  the  rank  of  Assistant, 
G.  E.  Merrill,  C.  S.  Myszka,  N.  P.  Searls,  L.  B.  Smith,  P.  Talbot, 
and  H.  A.  Weinland. 

From  Assistants  to  Instructors  in  Agricultural  Extension:  J.  W. 
Adriance,  E.  W.  Curtis,  H.  I.  Graser,  J.  F.  Grass,  Win.  Harrison, 
E.  J.  Hauser,  A.  A.  Jungermann,  D.  E.  Martin,  "W.  B.  Ralston, 
M.  A.  Eice,  C.  E.  Sullivan,  Wallace  Sullivan,  H.  E.  Wahlburg, 
H.  L.  Washburn,  and  Malinda  H.  Woodworth. 

Changes  in  title:  J.  T.  Barrett,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology, 
Acting  Director  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  and  Acting 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture  (at  Biver- 
side) ;  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Professor  of  Agriculture;  L.  D.  Batchelor,  Professor  of  Orchard 
Management  in  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  and  Graduate 
School  of  Tropical  Agriculture  (at  Biverside);  H.  J.  Webber, 
Professor  of  Plant  Breeding  and  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment   Station. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Profes- 
sor of  Anthropology  and  Curator  of  the  Anthropological  Museum 
(department  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year). 

From  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor:  Paul  Badin,  Assistant 
Professor   of  Anthropology. 

ARCHITECTUBE 

J.  G.  Howard,  Professor  of  Architecture  and  Director  of  the 
School  of  Architecture,  returns  from  war  leave. 

From  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor:  M.  E.  Cummings, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Modeling;  W.  C.  Hays  named  department 
chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

ASTBONOMY 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  B.  T.  Crawford,  Profes- 
sor of  Practical  Astronomy  (returns  from  war  leave)  (department 
chairman   for   ensuing  year). 

New  appointment:  F.  C.  Leonard,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Astron- 
omy. 

A.  0.  Leuschner,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 
Students'   Observatory,   returns  from  war  leave. 
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BANCROFT   LIBRARY 

Changes  in  Title:  H.  E.  Bolton,  from  Acting  Curator  to 
Curator  of  the  Bancroft  Library;  H.  I.  Priestley,  formerly  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  History,  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Mexican 
History  and  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Bancroft  Library. 

BOTANY 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  W.  L.  Jepson,  Profes- 
sor of  Dendrology. 

Change  in  Title:  H.  M.  Hall,  formerly  Associate  Professor  of 
Economic  Botany,  made  Honorary  Curator  in  the  Herbarium. 

New  appointment:  F.  J.  Smiley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomic Botany  and  Assistant  Botanist  in  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

W.  A.  Setchell,  Professor  of  Botany,  given  Sabbatical  leave  of 
absence  for  the  year  1919-20;  and  T.  H.  Goodspeed  made  depart- 
ment chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  W.  C.  Blasdaie,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry. 

From  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor:  G.  E.  K.  Branch, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Change  in  Title:  W.  M.  Latimer,  formerly  Lecturer,  made 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

J.  H.  Hildebrand,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  was  made  department 
chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  members  of  the  department  return  from  war 
leave:     Professors  G.  N.  Lewis,  J.  H.  Hildebrand,  G.  E.  K.  Branch. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:  A.  C.  Alvarez, 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

C.  G.  Hyde,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering;  A.  J.  Eddy,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  W.  F.  Langelier,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  return  to  the  University 
from  war  leave;  C.  Derleth,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  named  department  chair- 
man for  the  ensuing  year. 

DENTISTRY 

New  appointment:     L.  Schuhard,  Instructor  in  Extracting. 
Changes  in  title:     J.  D.  Hodgen,  formerly  Professor,  was  named 
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Emeritus  Professor  of  Histology  and  Dental  Pathology;  H.  C. 
Kauson,  formerly  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dental  Pathology,  was 
named  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry;  T.  Craig,  H.  I. 
Spare,  and  S.  A.  White,  formerly  Demonstrators  in  Operative  Den- 
tistry, were  named  Clinical  Instructors  in  Operative  Dentistry; 
H.  J.  Mathieu,  formerly  Demonstrator,  was  named  Clinical  In- 
structor in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

From  Assistant  to  Instructor:  H.  E.  Kidenour,  Instructor  in 
Prosthetic  Dentistry;  S.  B.  Scott,  Instructor  in  Dental  Porcelain; 
W.  H.  Lowell,  O.  A.  Haberdier,  and  W.  C.  Wright,  Clinical  Instruc- 
tors in  Operative  Dentistry;  F.  C.  Bettencourt,  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

DRAWING  AND  ART 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  H.  Kower,  Professor 
of  Drawing   (chairman  of  department  for  ensuing  year). 

Change  in  title:  P.  W.  Nahl,  Assistant  Professor  of  Freehand 
Drawing  and  Art  Anatomy,  was  given  the  additional  title  of 
Curator  of  the  Armes  Museum. 

K.  E.  Neuhaus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Decorative  Design,  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year. 

ECONOMICS 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  I.  B.  Cross,  Professor 
of  Economics  on  the  Flood  Foundation  (chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment  for  the   ensuing  year). 

From  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor:  F.  R.  Macaulay, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

H.  R.  Hatfield,  Professor  of  Accounting  on  the  Flood  Founda- 
tion, returns  from  leave  of  absence  spent  in  the  Division  of  Plan- 
ning and  Statistics  War  Industries  Board,  Washington,  D.  O; 
Lincoln  Hutchinson,  Professor  of  Commerce  on  the  Flood  Founda- 
tion, now  with  the  U.  S.  Relief  Association  in  Prague,  Bohemia, 
returns  from  leave  of  absence. 

EDUCATION 

From  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor:  R.  S.  French,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education;  W.  W.  Kemp,  Professor  of  School  Admin- 
istration, named  chairman  of  the  department  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

ENGLISH 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  C.  W.  Wells,  Professor 
of  English  Composition;  B.  P.  Kurtz,  Professor  of  English. 
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From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:  T.  F.  Sanford, 
Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature;  H.  L.  Bruce,  Associate 
Professor  of  English  Composition. 

From  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor:  Leonard  Bacon,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  English  (returns  from  war  leave). 

H.  E.  Cory,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  on  leave  of  absence, 
granted  additional  leave  of  absence  for  one  year. 

G.  Boas,  formerly  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  on  war  leave, 
named  Instructor  in  English;  Mary  Kleinecke,  formerly  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Public  Speaking,  named  Instructor  in  English. 

Change  in  title:  C.  H.  Kaymond,  Instructor  in  Business  English, 
made  Instructor  in  English  in  Business  Practice;  C.  M.  Gayley, 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculties,  named  department  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

FEENCH 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:  L.  M.  Turner, 
Associate  Professor  of  French   (returns  from  war  leave). 

From  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor:  A.  Solomon,  Assistant 
Professor  of  French   (returns  from  war  leave). 

Changes  in  title:  J.  T.  Clark  and  P.  B.  Fay,  formerly  Assist- 
ant Professors  of  Romanic  Philology,  named  Assistant  Professors 
of  French;  M.  Krunich,  formerly  Assistant  in  Serbo-Croatian, 
named  Instructor  in  Serbo-Croatian  and  French. 

A.  J.  Carnoy,  Professor  of  Romanic  Philology,  was  given  leave 
of  absence  for  the  year. 

The  resignation  of  C.  G.  Chinard,  Professor  of  French,  was 
accepted.  No  department  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
named. 

GEOGRAPHY 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  R.  S.  Holway,  Professor 
of  Physical  Geography  (named  department  chairman  for  ensuing 
year). 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 

A.  C.  Lawson,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  returns 
jfrom  war  leave;  G.  D.  Louderback,  Professor  of  Geology,  was 
named  department  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year;  A.  S. 
Eakle,  from  Associate  Professor  of  Mineralogy  to  Professor  of 
Mineralogy. 

GERMAN 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  C.  Paschall,  Professor 
of  German;  C.  H.  Bell,  Instructor  in  German,  returns  from  war 
leave;  H.  K.  Schilling,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature,  named  department  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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GEEEK 
From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:     J.  T.  Allen,  Professor 
of   Greek;    I.    M.    Linforth,   Professor    of   Greek;    G.    M.    Calhoun, 
Assistant   Professor    of    Greek,    was    named    department    chairman 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

HISTOEY 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  E.  I.  McCormac,  Pro- 
fessor of  American  History;  L.  J.  Paetow,  Professor  of  Mediaeval 
History. 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:  C.  E.  Chap- 
man, Associate  Professor  of  Latin  American  and  Californian 
History;  F.  J.  Teggart,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  on  leave  of 
absence,  granted  an  additional  year's  leave;  no  department  chair- 
man named. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:  Agnes  F. 
Morgan,  Associate  Professor  of  Household  Science. 

New  appointments:  Amy  P.  Morse,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Household  Art;  Anne  Swainson,  Instructor  in  Textiles;  Mary  F. 
Patterson,  Associate  Professor  of  Household  Art,  was  named  depart- 
ment chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

HYGIENE 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:  J.  N.  Force, 
Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology   (returns  from  war  leave). 

From  Assistant  to  Instructor:  Laura  Cairns,  Instructor  in 
Hygiene;  Dr.  Eobert  T.  Legge,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  named 
department   chairman   for  the   ensuing  year. 

INFIEMAEY 

Changes  in  title:  Dr.  A.  M.  Meads,  formerly  University 
Physician  and  Lecturer  in  Hygiene,  named  Associate  University 
Physician  (returns  from  war  leave);  Kate  Gompertz,  formerly 
Physician  for  Women,  named  Orthopedist  in  the  Infirmary;  C.  L. 
McVey,  formerly  Physician  for  Men,  named  Senior  Physician  for 
Men;  Euth  E.  Storer,  formerly  Assistant  Physician  for  Women, 
named  Anaesthetist  in  the  Infirmary;  Euby  L.  Cunningham,  form- 
erly Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Assistant  Physician  for  Women, 
named  Physician  for  Women  and  Lecturer  in  Hygiene;  Mary  C. 
Sweet,  Secretary  of  the  Infirmary  and  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hygiene;  M.  H.  Shutes,  Ophthalmologist  in  the  Infirmary, 
returns  from  war  leave;  Dr.  Eobert  T.  Legge,  University  Phy- 
sician, named  department  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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ITALIAN 
New  appointment:      O.   Konchi,   Instructor  in   Italian. 

JURISPRUDENCE 

A.  M.  Kidd,  M.  C.  Lynch,  and  A.  T.  Wright,  Professors  of  Law, 
return  from  leave  of  absence. 

Edward  Elliott,  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Polities, 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year. 

The  resignation  of  F.  S.  Philbrick,  Professor  of  Law,  accepted. 

A.  P.  Matthew,  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Public  Utilities,  returns 
from  leave  of  absence. 

F.  P.  Griffiths,  Lecturer  in  Law  (on  leave  of  absence)  granted 
an   additional  year 's  leave. 

H.  H.  Phleger,  Lecturer  in  Law,  and  J.  W.  Calkins,  Jr.,  lecturer 
in  Commercial  Law,  both  return  from  war  leave. 

A.  G.  Tasheira,  Lecturer  in  Law,  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
the  year. 

Change  in  title:  Rosamond  Parma,  Librarian  of  the  Law 
Library. 

Professor  Wm.  Carey  Jones,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division, 
and  Director  of  the  School  of  Jurisprudence,  named  department 
chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

LATIN 

E.  K.  Rand,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University,  named 
Sather  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  for  the  year  1919-20. 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  L.  J.  Richardson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin. 

From  Assistant  Professors  to  Associate  Professors  of  Latin: 
C.  Price,  H.  C.  Nutting,  and  Monroe  E.  Deutsch. 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:  O.  M.  "Wash- 
burn, Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

From  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor:  T.  Petersson,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Latin. 

LIBRARY 

J.  C.  Rowell,  former  Librarian,  having  reached  the  retiring 
age,  appointed  Librarian  Emeritus  and  University  Archivist. 

H.  L.  Leupp,  formerly  Associate  Librarian,  named  Librarian 
and  chairman  of  the  department  for  the  ensuing  year  (returns 
from    war    leave). 

S.  B.  Mitchell,  head  of  the  Accessions  Department  given  the 
additional  title   of  Associate   Librarian. 
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F.  M.  Bumstead,  formerly  Acting  Superintendent  of  Circula- 
tion, named  Superintendent  of  Circulation. 

LIBRAEY  OF  FRENCH  THOUGHT 

Theodora  Livingstone  named  Curator  of  the  Library  of  French 
Thought. 

LICK  OBSERVATORY 

Changes  in  title:  C.  M.  Huffer,  formerly  Assistant,  named 
Assistant  Astronomer  in  the  Lick  Observatory  (D.  O.  Mills 
Expedition). 

H.  D.  Curtis,  Astronomer  in  the  Lick  Observatory,  returns  from 
war   leave. 

W.  W.  Campbell,  Director  and  Astronomer,  named  department 
chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

LOS  ANGELES  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
Dr.  George  H.  Kress,  Dean  of  the  Los  Angeles  Medical  School, 
named  department  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

MATHEMATICS 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  C.  A.  Noble,  Professor 
of   Mathematics;    T.   M.    Putnam,   Professor   of   Mathematics. 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:  J.  H. 
McDonald,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Changes  in  title:  D.  V.  Steed,  formerly  Teaching  Fellow,  named 
Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

M.  W.  Haskell,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  named  department 
chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

MECHANICS 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  B.  F.  Raber,  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Professor:  B.  M.  Woods,  Professor 
of  Aerodynamics. 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:  H.  B.  Langille, 
Associate  Professor  of  Machine  Design  and  Mechanical  Drawing 
(returns  from  war  leave). 

From  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor:  L.  N.  Robinson,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering;  A.  B.  Domonoske, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

New  appointments:  Abraham  Press,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering;  F.  H.  Cherry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering;  B.  R.  Van  Leer,  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,   returns  from  war  leave. 
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C.  L.  Cory,  John  W.  Macay  Jr.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  named  chairman 
of  the  ensuing  year. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  AND  HOSPITALS 

APPOINTMENTS   AND    CHANGES   IN   TITLE 

Administrative  Medicine:  Wallace  I.  Terry,  Acting  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School;  W.  E.  Musgrave,  Director  of  Hospitals;  H.  M. 
Evans,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  in  charge  of  students 
in    Berkeley. 

School  of  Nursing  and  Social  Service:  Louise  Morrow,  Director 
of  Nursing  and  Social  Service;  Edith  S.  Bryan,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Public  Health  Nursing;  Katherine  Vaile,  Chief  Dietitian 

Physical  Therapeutics:  H.  E.  Euggles,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Eoentgenology  (returns  from  war  leave);  L.  Bryan  and 
W.  E.  Chamberlain,  Instructors  in  Roentgenology;  C.  O.  Tufts, 
Instructor  in  Dental  Roentgenology. 

Dentistry:  G.  S.  Millberry,  Chief  of  Department;  A.  C. 
Rulofson,  Visiting  Dental  Surgeon. 

Preventive  Medicine:  W.  H.  Kellogg,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Preventive  Medicine;  C.  G.  Gillespie,  Lecturer  in  Sanitary 
Engineering;  W.  C.  Hassler,  Lecturer  in  Public  Health;  J.  N. 
Forde,  Epidemiologist    (returns   from   war  leave). 

Gynecology  and  Obstetrics:  F.  W.  Lynch,  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Obstetrics;  R.  K.  Smith,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor 
of  Obstetrics;  L.  I.  Breitstein  and  Elizabeth  Keys,  Instructors  in 
Pediatrics;  Alice  F.  Maxwell  and  W.  G.  Moore,  Instructors  in 
Gynecology  and  Obstetrics;  Margaret  Schulze  and  A.  A.  Schufelt, 
Assistants  in  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics;  F.  W.  Cookinham  and 
H.  F.  Seaver,  Assistants  in  Gynecology. 

Surgery:  General  Surgery— W.  I.  Terry,  Professor  of  Surgery; 
H.  Brunn,  S.  T.  Pope,  Emma  K.  Willits,  and  A.  Weeks,  (return 
from  war  leave),  Assistant  Clinical  Professors  of  Surgery;  J.  H. 
Woolsey,  H.  C.  Naffziger,  H.  S.  Thomson,  L.  P.  Howe  (return 
from  war  leave) ;  S.  Hyman,  L.  A.  Draper,  E.  I.  Bartlett,  G.  E. 
Caglieri;  C.  L.  Hoag  (return  from  war  leave);  and  Edna  L. 
Barney,  Instructors  in  Surgery;  J.  Visalli  (returns  from  war 
leave),  R.  S.  Sherman,  M.  S.  Woolf,  P.  J.  Calvi,  W.  W.  Washburn, 
and  R.  S.  Binkley,  Assistants  in  Surgery. 

Surgery:  Urology— F.  Hinman,  W.  P.  Willard,  L.  P.  Player, 
and  J.  F.  Pruett,  Instructors  in  Urology;  C.  P.  L.  Mathe,  J.  M. 
McDonald,  and  H.  Partridge,  Assistants  in  Urology. 

Surgery;  Orthopedic  Surgery— W.  I.  Baldwin  (returns  from 
war  leave),   H.   H.   Markel,   and   A.   L.   Fisher    (returns   from   war 
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leave),  Instructors  in  Orthopedic  Surgery;  J.  T.  Watkins,  Lecturer 
in  Orthopedic  Surgery;  L.  C.  Abbott,  T.  R.  Barney,  R.  P.  Giovan- 
etti,  and  Kate  Gompertz,  Assistants  in  Orthopedic  Survey. 

Surgery:  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology — A.  J.  Houston, 
Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryn- 
gology; A.  W.  Johnson,  J.  H.  McClelland,  F.  C.  Lewitt  (returns 
from  war  leave),  Anna  Flynn,  and  E.  D.  Shortridge,  Instructors 
in  Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology;  C.  R.  Bricca,  H.  Horn 
(returns  from  war  leave),  J.  B.  Thomas,  F.  M.  Shook  (returns 
from  war  leave),  W.  B.  Smith,  and  F.  S.  Baxter,  Assistants  in 
Otology,   Rhinology  and  Laryngology. 

Surgery:  Ophthalmology — W.  S.  Franklin,  Assistant  Clinical 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology;  W.  F.  Blake  and  E.  F.  Glaser, 
Instructors   in   Ophthalmology. 

Surgery:  Anaesthesia — Mary  E.  Botsford,  Assistant  Clinical 
Professor  of  Anaesthesia;  Mary  Cavanagh,  Henrietta  Duggan,  and 
Leila  Trimmer,  Assistants  in  Anaesthesia. 

Pediatrics:  W.  P.  Lucas,  Professor  of  Pediatrics  (returns  from 
war  leave) ;  Rachel  L.  Ash  and  E.  C.  Fleischner,  Assistant  Clini- 
cal Professors  of  Pediatrics;  R.  L.  Porter,  Lecturer  in  Pediatrics; 
Florence  Holsclaw  and  Vivia  B.  Appleton,  Instructors  in  Pedi- 
atrics; A.  E.  Meyers  and  Ellen  Stadtmuller,  Assistants  in 
Pediatrics. 

Biochemistry:  W.  C.  Bloor,  Professor  of  Biochemistry;  C.  L.  A. 
Schmidt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry;  E.  S.  Sundstroem, 
Instructor   in   Biochemistry. 

Pharmacology:      Guy    Clark,   Instructor   in   Pharmacology. 

Clinical  Laboratories:  W.  C.  Rappleye,  Instructor  in  Bio- 
chemistry. 

Medicine:  General  Medicine — H.  C.  Moffitt,  Professor  of 
Medicine  (returns  from  war  leave) ;  H.  W.  Allen,  E.  S.  Kilgore 
(returns  from  war  leave),  J.  L.  Whitney  (returns  from  war  leave), 
G.  E.  Ebright,  and  S.  H.  Hurwitz,  Assistant  Clinical  Professors 
of  Medicine;  W.  J.  Kerr,  W.  C.  Alvarez,  F.  H.  Kruse,  L.  S.  Mace, 
L.  H.  Briggs,  E.  J.  Best,  J.  B.  Frankenheimer  (returns  from  war 
leave),  H.  Lisser,  E.  H.  Falconer  (returns  from  war  leave),  L. 
Langstroth,  R.  Bine,  W.  C.  Frey,  and  Esther  Rosencrantz,  Instruc- 
tors in  Medicine;  J.  M.  Rehfiseh  (returns  from  war  leave),  H.  O. 
Koefod,  J.  Sherman,  A.  H.  Rowe,  Elizabeth  Schulze,  R.  Rabinowitz, 
H.  H.  Hitchcock,  and  E.  Twitchell,  Assistants  in  Medicine. 

Homeopathic  Medicine:  W.  F.  Boericke,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Homeopathic  Materia  Medica;  S.  A.  Hill,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Applied  Homeopathic  Therapeutics;  J.  Brooks,  Assistant  in 
Homeopathic  Materia  Medica. 
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Neuro-Psychiatry:  M.  B.  Lennon,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor 
of  Neuro-Psychiatry;  E.  L.  Kichards  and  V.  H.  Podstata  (returns 
from  war  leave),  Lecturers  in  Psychiatry;  Olga  Bridgman,  Assist- 
ant Clinical  Professor  of  Abnormal  Psychology;  R.  L.  Harvey, 
Instructor  in  Neurology;  Eva  C.  Reid,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry; 
C.  L.  Tranter,  Assistant  in  Neurology  (returns  from  war  leave) ; 
H.  W.  Wright,  Assistant  in  Psychiatry  (returns  from  war  leave)  ; 
Jean  Walker,  Assistant  in  Abnormal  Psychology;  Mabel  Gifford, 
Assistant  in  Neuro-Psychiatry. 

Dermatology:  H.  Morrow,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology; 
L.  S.  Schmitt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology  (returns  from 
war  leave);  A.  W.  Lee,  Instructor  in  Dermatology;  B.  Stone,  H.  E. 
Miller,  and  L.  Taussig,  Assistants  in  Dermatology. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology:  F.  P.  Gay,  Professor  of  Pathology 
(returns  from  war  leave) ;  G.  Y.  Rusk,  Associate  Professor  of 
Pathology;  I.  C.  Hall,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology;  W.  H. 
Barnes,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology;  E.  I.  Bartlett,  Instructor 
in  Surgical  Pathology;  Ruth  L.  Stone,  Research  Assistant  in 
Pathology. 

Anatomy:  H.  M.  Evans,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  R.  O.  Moody, 
Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy;  G.  W.  Corner,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Anatomy;  P.  E.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy; 
Katherine  Scott,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Physiology:  S.  S.  Maxwell,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology; 
T.  C.  Burnett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology;  Rosalind  Wulzen, 
Lillian  M.  Moore,  and  J.  A.  Larson,  Instructors  in  Physiology. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 
Colonel  J.  T.  Nance,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics, 
returns    from    war    leave;    named    department    chairman    for    the 
ensuing  year. 

MINING 
From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:     L.  C.  Uren, 
Associate  Professor  of  Mining  (returns  from  war  leave). 

F.  H.  Probert,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Mining,  named  department  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

MUSIC 
From    Instructor    to    Assistant    Professor:       E.    G.    Stricklen, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  department  chairman  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES 
E.  T.  Williams,  Agassiz  Professor   of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literature,   who   was   granted  leave   of   absence   in   order   that   he 
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might  act  as  adviser  to  the  American  delegates  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  returns,  and  named  department  chairman  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

From  Assistant  to  Instructor:  S.  C.  Kiang,  Instructor  in 
Chinese. 

PALAEONTOLOGY 

J.  C.  Merriam,  Professor  of  Palaeontology  and  Historical 
Geology,  who  had  been  granted  leave  of  absence  in  order  that  he 
might  act  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Research  Council  in  "Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  returns  and  named  department  chairman  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

PHILOSOPHY 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  G.  P.  Adams,  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy,  department  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Change  in  title:  Olga  Bridgman,  formerly  Instructor  in  Mental 
Abnormalities  of  Childhood,  was  named  Assistant  Clinical  Profes- 
sor  of  Abnormal  Psychology. 

New  appointment:  Beulah  M.  Morrison,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

Professor  G.  M.  Stratton  and  Assistant  Professor  C.  I.  Lewis 
return  from  war  leave. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  F.  L.  Kleeberger, 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Director  of  Men 's  Gymnasium 
(now  in  France  on  leave  of  absence)  returns,  and  named  depart- 
ment chairman  for  ensuing  year. 

New  appointment:  C.  M.  Price,  Instructor  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

Maud  Cleveland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
(on  war  leave),  reinstated. 

New  appointment:  Gertrude  Manchester,  Instructor  in  Physi- 
cal Education. 

No  department  chairman  named. 

PHYSICS 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  E.  E.  Hall  and  R.  S. 
Minor,  Professors  of  Physics. 

From  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor:  L.  T.  Jones,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Physics  (returns  from  war  leave). 

"W.  P.  Roop,  Instructor  in  Physics,  returns  from  war  leave. 

E.  P.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Physics,  named  department  chairman 
for  ensuing  year. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

D.  P.  Barrows,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  returns  from  war 
leave  (serving  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Siberia); 
named  department  chairman  for  ensuing  year. 

J.  E.  Douglas,  Instructor  in  Political  Science  (on  war  leave), 
reinstated. 

PUBLIC   SPEAKING 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  M.  C.  Flaherty,  Pro- 
fessor of  Forensics    (department  chairman  for  ensuing  year). 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:  C.  D.  von 
Neumayer,  Associate  Professor  of  Public   Speaking. 

Change  in  title:  N.  B.  Drury,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking,  named  Assistant  Professor  of  Forensics. 

SANSKRIT 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:  A.  W. 
Ryder,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  (department  chairman  for  ensuing 
year). 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 

W.  Popper,  Associate  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  granted 
Sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  the  year. 

H.  H.  Powell,  appointed  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  for  year  1919-20 
(named  department  chairman  for  ensuing  year). 

SCRIPPS  INSTITUTION 

Changes  in  title:  F.  B.  Sumner,  former  Biologist,  given  the 
additional  title  of  Associate  Professor;  G.  F.  McEwen,  formerly 
Hydrographer,  named  Assistant  Professor  of  Oceanography  and 
Curator  of  the  Oceanographic   Museum. 

New  appointment:  W.  E.  Allen,  Biologist  and  Publicity  Secre- 
tary. 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  G.  R.  Noyes,  Professor 
of  Slavic  Languages,   department  chairman  for  ensuing  year. 

From  Assistant  to  Instructor:  Alexander  Kaun,  Instructor  in 
Russian;   M.  Krunich,  Instructor  in  Serbo-Croatian  and  French. 

SPANISH 
From  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor:     S.  G.  Morley, 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 
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From  Assistant  to  Instructor:  Beatrice  Cornish,  Instructor  in 
Spanish. 

E.  Schevill,  Professor  of  Spanish,  named  department  chairman 
for  ensuing  year. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

L.  J.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  for  the  past  year 
Acting  Director,  named  Director  of  University  Extension  and 
chairman  of  department  for  ensuing  year. 

UNIVERSITY    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Appointments  and  changes  in  title:  F.  H.  Boren,  Principal; 
Emma  J.  Breck,  Supervisor  of  the  Teaching  of  English  in  the  High 
School  and  Lecturer  in  the  Teaching  of  English  in  the  University; 
Edna  Stone,  Supervisor  of  the  Teaching  of  History;  Edna  W. 
Bailey,  Supervisor  of  the  Teaching  of  Science;  Juliette  Levy, 
Supervisor  of  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Language;  H.  E.  Edwards, 
supervisor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Science;  Emma  McCall, 
Supervisor  of  the  Teaching  of  Drawing;  G.  T.  Matthews,  Super- 
visor of  the  Teaching  of  Music. 

CALIFORNIA  MUSEUM  OF  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 

Changes  in  title:  Margaret  W.  Wythe,  formerly  Museum 
Assistant,  named  General  Assistant;  Tracy  I.  Storer,  formerly 
Assistant  Curator  of  Birds,  named  Field  Naturalist  (returns  from 
war  leave) ;  R.  M.  Hunt,  formerly  Acting  Assistant  Curator,  named 
Assistant  Curator  of  Birds. 

WILMERDING  SCHOOL 

New  appointments:  Donna  F.  Davis,  Instructor  in  Freehand 
Drawing  for  year  1919-20;  F.  M.  Williams,  Instructor  in  General 
Science;   H.   A.   L.  Jones,  Instructor  in  Electrical   Work. 

ZOOLOGY 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Professor:  J.  F.  Daniel,  Professor 
of  Zoology,  department  chairman  for  ensuing  year. 

Change  in  title:  C.  A.  Kofoid,  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Scripps  Institution  (returns  from  war 
leave). 

A.  L.  Barrows,  Instructor  in  Zoology  (returns  from  war  leave). 

C.  V.  Taylor,  formerly  Instructor  in  Proto-zoology,  named 
Instructor  in  Zoology. 
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APPOINTMENTS  * 

President  Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology: 
Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 

Professor  of  Municipal  Government:      T.  H.  Eeed. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  High 
School:     J.  V.  Breitwieser. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  B.  Brown,  Irrigation  Investigations, 
from  March  17  to  June  30;  Erasmo  Buceta,  Spanish;  S.  H. 
Dadisman,  Agricultural  Education,  from  February  1;  Miss  Sarah 
Bussell  Davis,  Physical  Education;  Major  N.  E.  Fiske,  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  from  April  5;  Lieutenant  Colonel  O.  C. 
Nichols,  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  from  April  7;  Captain  C  D. 
O 'Sullivan,  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  from  March  5;  Major 
L.  K.  Underhill,  Military  Science  and  Tactics;  J.  F.  Wilson, 
Animal  Husbandry,  from  August  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920. 
Hitchcock  Lecturer:  Professor  Cito  Volterra. 
Lecturers:  Ludwik  Ehrlich,  Political  Science;  J.  F.  Forbes, 
Accounting;   Robert   Hunter,  Economics. 

Instructors:  Balph  Benton,  Agricultural  Education;  Dr.  W.  E. 
Chamberlain,  Roentgenology,  from  April  1  to  June  30;  Miss 
Caroline  Coleman,  Physical  Education;  Dr.  Elmer  Dersham, 
Physics;  C.  C.  Herbert,  Machine  Shop  Practice  in  the  Wilmerding 
School,  from  March  16  to  June  30;  G.  A.  Linhart,  Soil  Chemistry 
and  Bacteriology;  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  Orr,  English  Branches  in  the 
Wilmerding  School;  B.  W.  Shaper,  Agricultural  Extension,  from 
February  1;  H.  W.  Shepherd,  Agricultural  Education,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1;  F.  R.  Stowe,  Applied  Mathematics  and  Science  in  the 
Wilmerding  School;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Studhalter,  Bacteriology,  from 
January  6  to  March  24;  J.  B.  Washburn,  Accounting;  W.  H. 
Williams,  Physics. 

Assistant  to  the  Recorder:  James  K.  Fisk. 

Assistants:  A.  K.  Aster,  Physics;  Evelyn  Aylesworth,  Physics; 
Miss  Helen  Bergfried,  Botany;  J.  L.  Cooley,  Physics;  P.  H.  Daus, 
Mathematics;  Daryl  Davis,  Physics;  R.  N.  Davis,  Agricultural 
Extension;  J.  A.  Dowdell,  Botany;  F.  M.  Essig,  Botany;  Mrs.  Mabel 
Gifford,  Neurology,  from  May  1  to  June  30;  Jean  Huddleston, 
Physics;  W.  O.  Johnson,  Agricultural  Extension;  Paul  Kirkpatrick, 
Physics;  V.  F.  Lenzen,  Physics;  A.  E.  McMahon,  Physics;  Dr. 
L.  W.  Marshall,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  from  March  1  to  June  30; 
Cecil  Pearson,  Physics;  Monica  Stoy,  Physics;  H.  G.  Tasker, 
Physics;  D.  W.  Tubbs,  Agricultural  Engineering;  Miss  Eda  L. 
Walton,  English;  M.  E.  Wank,  Soil  Technology. 


*Unless  otherwise  stated,  date  from  July  1,  1919. 
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Teaching  Fellows:  T.  L.  Bailey,  Geology  and  Mineralogy; 
H.  L.  Eby,  Education  in  the  University  High  School;  W.  E.  Inman, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy;  J.  F.  Kessel,  Zoology;  E.  C.  Walther,  Geog- 
raphy; Miss  Clara  M.  Doud,  Zoology. 

Martin  Kellogg  Fellow  in  the  Lick  Observatory:  B.  J.  Trumpler. 

Besearch  Associates:  Dr.  F.  E.  Bichowsky;  Dr.  W.  H.  Bodebush. 

Office  Assistant  in  the  Wilmerding  School:  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Greig. 

Under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 

Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and  Supervisor  of 
Classes  for  Teachers  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Subjects:  C.  L. 
Jacobs,  from  February  1  to  June  30. 

Instructors  in  Industrial  Education:  Lena  Abernathy;  P.  E. 
Bullock;  F.  E.  Cauch;  J.  E.  Doran;  V.  B.  Evans;  William  Fogg; 
Mary  L.  Sellander;  E.  E.  Stevenson;  H.  J.  Stutterd;  W.  A. 
Tenny;  A.  W.  Wynne.     (Date  from  March  1  to  June  30.) 

Stenographer:      Elsa   Mangelsdorf. 

EEINSTATEMENTS  * 

Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature:  E.  T.  Wil- 
liams, from  June  1. 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor:  Dr.  E.  S.  Kilgore,  from  April  1 
to  June  30. 

Assistant  Professors:  Donald  Bruce,  Forestry,  from  June  1; 
E.  E.  Clausen,  Genetics,  from  April  1;  S.  B.  Freeborn,  Entomology, 
from  May  3;  H.  A.  Mattill,  Nutrition;  E.  S.  Vaile,  Orchard  Man- 
agement in  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  and  Graduate  School 
of  Tropical  Agriculture. 

Lecturer  in  Semitic  Literature  and  History:  Dr.  Martin  A. 
Meyer. 

Instructors  in  Medicine:  Dr.  E.  J.  Best,  April  1  to  June  30 
and  Dr.  E.  H.  Falconer,  April  1  to  June  30. 

Assistants:  J.  P.  Hertel,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  January 
25;  C.  E.  Sullivan,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  January  16; 
H.  A.  Wadsworth,  Irrigation  Investigations,  from  May  26. 

PEOMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  TITLEt 

Professor  C.  I.  Lewis,  to  be  Assistant  Manager  of  the  University 
Press,  from  July  1  to  August  31. 


*  Date   from   July   1,   1919,   unless  otherwise   specified;    apply   to 
faculty  members  who  have  returned  from  the  service. 

t  Date  from  July  1,  1919,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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E.  L.  Overholser,  Assistant  in  Pomology,  to  be  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Pomology. 

H.  E.  Edwards,  Supervisor  of  the  teaching  of  Physical  Sciences 
in  the  University  High  School,  given  the  additional  title  of 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  in  the  Department  of  Education. 

Medical  Schools  and  Hospitals 

Dr.  H.  M.  Evans,  to  be  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School. 

W.  I.  Baldwin,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery  (Chief  of  Department). 

F.  Hinman,  Assistant  Clinical  Pofessor  of  Urology  (Chief  of 
Department). 

H.  C.  Naffziger,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery  (Visit- 
ing Neurological  Surgeon,   University  Hospital). 

R.  L.  Porter,  Lecturer  in  Pediatrics  (Chief  of  Children's 
Hospital  Service). 

Dr.  E.  I.  Bartlett,  Instructor  in  Surgery  (Chief,  University 
Hospital  Surgical  Clinic). 

E.  H.  Falconer,  Instructor  in  Medicine  (Chief,  Out-Patient 
Department). 

Anna  Flynn,  Instructor  in  Otology,  Ehinology  and  Laryngology 
(Children's  Hospital  Service). 

C.  Frey,  Instructor  in  Medicine  (Assistant,  University  Hospital 
Medical  Clinic). 

E.  F.  Glaser,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology  (Visiting  Ophthal- 
mologist, University  Hospital). 

R.  L.  Harvey,  Instructor  in  Neurology  (Visiting  Neurologist, 
San  Francisco  Hospital). 

Eva  C.  Reid,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry  (Visiting  Psychiatrist, 
University  Hospital  Clinic). 

A.  E.  Meyers,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics  (University  Hospital, 
Pediatric  Clinic). 

J.   Sherman,  Assistant  in  Medicine    (Medical  Clinic). 

R.  S.  Sherman,  Assistant  in  Surgery  (Assistant  Visiting  Sur- 
geon, San  Francisco  Hospital). 

Ellen  Stadmuller,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics  (University  Hospital 
Pediatric  Clinic). 

L.  Taussig,  Assistant  in  Dermatology  (University  Hospital 
Dermatological  Clinic). 

J.  Visalli,  Assistant  in  Surgery  (Assistant  Visiting  Surgeon, 
San  Francisco  Hospital). 

M.  S.  Woolf,  Assistant  in  Surgery  (Resident  Surgeon,  Univer- 
sity Hospital). 
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LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE  * 

Professors:  Frank  Adams,  Irrigation  Investigations,  from 
March  16  to  June  30;  E.  B.  Babcock,  Genetics;  W.  C.  Bray,  Chem- 
istry, July  1  to  December  31;  W.  W.  Campbell,  Director  of  the 
Lick  Observatory,  from  June  16;  W.  T.  Clarke,  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion, from  April  21  to  June  30;  S.  J.  Holmes,  Zoology,  from  July 
1  to  December  31;  I.  W.  Howerth,  Education  and  Director  of 
University  Extension,  from  July  1  to  December  31;  D.  T.  Mason, 
Forestry,  from  April  10. 

Assistant  Clinical  Professors:  Dr.  E.  C.  Fleischner,  from  May 
10  to  June  28. 

Assistant  Professors:  V.  C.  Bryant,  Agricultural  Extension, 
from  March  1  to  June  30;  E.  O.  Essig,  Entomology,  from  April  1; 
Walter  Packard,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  April  1. 

Lecturers  in  Law:     A.  P.  Matthew  and  H.  H.  Phleger. 

Instructors:  Dr.  Henry  Harris,  Medicine,  from  May  18  to 
July  31;  Miss  Edna  Eoof,  Physical  Education,  from  June  1  to 
June  30;  Esther  Kosencrantz,  Medicine,  from  July  1  to  Novem- 
ber 30. 

Assistants:  W.  H.  Stabler,  Veterinary  Science;  A.  F.  Swain, 
Entomology. 

BESIGNATIONSt 

Clinical  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene:  Dr. 
W.  A.  Sawyer. 

Professors:  Dr.  A.  Schneider,  Pharmacognosy,  Economic  Phar- 
maceutical Botany,  Histology  and  Bacteriology  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  and  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical 
School. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  B.  Brown,  Irrigation  Investigations, 
from  June  30;  Miss  Maud  Cleveland,  Physical  Education;  I.  J. 
Condit,  Citriculture,  from  August  31;  L.  T.  Sharp,  Soil  Chemistry 
and  Bacteriology,  from  July  31. 

Assistant  Physician  for  Women:     Dr.  L.  J.  Beebe,  from  May  14. 

Instructors:  Karl  Sax,  Genetics,  from  April  1;  H.  W.  Shepherd, 
Agricultural  Education,  from  August  15;  W.  L.  Sweet,  Pomology, 
from  May  31;  B.  L.  Werder,  Machine  Shop  Practice  in  the  Wilmer- 
ding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  from  March  16. 

Assistants:  Dr.  E.  M.  Dobbs,  Agricultural  Extension,  from 
May   21;   F.   T.    Murphy,   Agricultural  Extension,   from   March    1; 


*  Unless  otherwise  designated,  leaves  of  absence  are  for  the  period 
July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920. 

t  Date  from  June  30,  1919,  if  not  specified. 
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C.  M.  Seibert,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  May  21;  Miss  Frances 
Whittlesey,  Physical  Education  for  Women,  from  April  1;  Mrs. 
Kose  Williams,  Oriental  Languages,  from  May  31;  W.  W.  Wobus, 
Agricultural  Education. 

Laboratory  Mechanic  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry:  Charles 
McLaughlin,  from  anuary  1. 

ALUMNI  AND  STUDENT  AFFAIES 

Elections   and   Appointments 

Officers  of  the  Associated  Students  for  the  year  1919-20  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  L.  W.  Irving,  '20;  Vice-president, 
A.  S.  Hubbard,  '20;  Senior  Eepresentative  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Madeleine  M.  Benedict,  '20;  Junior  Eepresentative  on  the 
Executive  Committee,  W.  E.  Vaughan,  '21;  Yell  Leader,  S.  N. 
Mering,   '20. 

Officers  of  the  Associated  Women  Students  for  the  year  1919-20 
were  elected  as  follows:  Katherine  Schwaner,  '20,  president; 
Julia  Hamilton,  '20;  vice-president;  Euth  Barnes,  '21,  secretary; 
Helen  Atkinson,  '21,  treasurer;  Geraldine  Pratt,  '21,  athletic 
manager. 

J.  W.  Cline,  '21,  was  elected  editor  of  the  1921  Blue  and  Gold; 
Charles  Cobb,    '21,  was  elected  manager. 

G.  C.  Tenney,  '20,  was  named  editor  of  Daily  Calif  omian  next 
semester;  N.  S.  Gallison,   '20,  was  named  managing  editor. 

C.  D.  Greenhood,  '20,  was  named  editor  of  the  Occident;  Isabel 
Anderson,   '19,  was  named  manager. 

E.  W.  Ehinehardt,  '20,  was  named  editor  of  the  Pelican;  H.  W. 
Forsey,    '20,  was  named  manager. 

Luther  Nichols,   '17,  was  appointed  graduate  manager. 

Honor  Society  Elections 

Alpha  Pi  Zeta 

Alpha  Pi  Zeta,  newly  organized  political  honor  society,  has  the 
following  charter  members:  Geraldine  Lester,  '18;  S.  Matsushita, 
'18;  A.  P.  Harshbarger,  '18;  Josephine  Hoyt,  '18;  Isabel  Ander- 
son, '19;  Ella  Barrows,  '19;  C.  L.  Detoy,  '19;  Helen  Johnson,  '19; 
Mary  Harrison,  '19;  Ethel  Manning,  '19;  Elen  Eocca,  '19;  Ger- 
trude Eoddy,  '19;  Elsie  Thomas,  '19;  Euth  Ware,  '19;  Virginia 
Cook,   '19;  H.  G.  Schutts,   '20. 

Delta  Epsilon 

Delta  Epsilon,  the  women's  art  honor  society,  initiated  three 
members  on  May  7;  Lisle  Hubsch,  '18;  Julia  Valentine,  '19,  and 
Marjorie  Turner,   '22. 
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Istyc 

Istyc,  the  Women's  Press  Club,  initiated  nine  members  on 
May  21:  Helen  Atkisson,  '21;  Beth  C'ereghino,  '21;  Faith  Cush- 
man,  '21;  Edith  Daseking,  '21;  Minora  McCabe,  '21;  Louise 
Meilike,  '21;  Margaret  Morgan,  '21;  Florence  Rhein,  '21,  and  Donna 
"Watson,  '21. 

Maslc  and  Dagger 

Mask  and  Dagger,  dramatics  honor  society,  elected  six  mem- 
bers April  6:  Grace  Ellis,  '19;  Maude  Ellis,  '19;  Evelyn  Murthin, 
'20;  Narcissi  Cerini,  '20;  Marion  Black,  '20;  Lorna  Williamson,  '20. 

Nu  Sigma  Psi 
Nu   Sigma  Psi,   the   women's   physical   education   honor   society, 
initiated  eight  members  on  May  7.     Graduates:     Lola  Krieghbaum, 
Nannie  Week.     Seniors:     Ellen  Gall,  Bertha  Nielson,  Louise  Rat- 
cliff  e,  Alice  Sanderson.     Juniors:     Elma  Dilg,  Katherine  Denman. 

Phi  Delia  Kappa 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  education  honor  society,  held  a  joirt  initia- 
tion of  California  and  Stanford  chapters  on  May  9.  The  follow- 
ing twelve  Calif ornians  were  initiated:  G.  A.  Betts,  A.  S.  Boul- 
ware,  J.  R.  Bruff,  J.  R.  Carpenter,  W.  V.  Emery,  R.  S.  French, 
A.  J.  Hamilton,  L.  P.  Linn,  F.  H.  Schacht,  W.  C.  Waibel,  H.  O. 
Weltry,  and  H.  M.  Woodward. 

Phi  Lamda  Upsilon 

Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  the  national  chemistry  honor  society, 
elected  fourteen  members  at  its  spring  election:  C.  T.  Hirst, 
George  Woolsey,  Thomas  Watson,  and  M.  L.  Zavala,  graduates; 
T.  F.  Corcoran,  '19,  K.  R.  Edlund,  '19;  F.  H.  Schacht,  '19;  A.  D. 
Smith,  '19;  W.  A.  Brewer,  '20;  R.  M.  Evans,  '20;  B.  B.  Farring- 
ton,  '20;  W.  F.  Giauque,  '20;  C.  A.  Jenks,  '20,  and  H.  B. 
Wilcox,  20. 

Prytanean 

Prytanean,  the  women 's  honor  society,  on  May  20  initiated 
twenty   new   members. 

Honorary:  Mrs.  Ida  Denieke,  Dr.  Lillian  Moore,  Mrs.  Marie 
Froding.  Graduate:  Flora  Rouleau.  Seniors:  Florence  Beard, 
Alice  Gait,  Helen  Geiser,  Louise  Ratcliffe,  Margaret  Serman,  Alice 
Stewart,  Beatrice  Swan,  Portia  Wagenet.  Juniors:  Madeleine 
Benedict,  Marian  Blankinship,  Margaret  Breedlove,  Ruth  Chatfield, 
Julia  Hamilton,  Bernice  Hutchison,  Ruth  Le  Hane,  Miriam  Marks. 

Psychology  Honor  Society 
Psychology  Honor  Society,  organized  April  8,   elected  the  fol- 
lowing charter  members:   Maude  Whitlock,    '04;  Margaret  Russell, 
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'11;  Florence  Whittell,  '18;  Eva  Pressley,  '18;  Beulah  Morrison, 
'19;  Lucille  Lazar,  '19;  Alma  Lavenson,  '19;  Theodora  Kracaw, 
'19. 

Sigma  XI 

Sigma  Xi,  the  scientists'  honor  society,  initiated  twenty -nine 
members  at  its  meeting  on  April  9.  Full  membership:  W.  R. 
Bloor,  J.  L.  Collins,  G.  S.  Mundt,  '17;  Karl  Sax,  C.  M.  Bouton,  E.  C. 
McCarty,  '16;  Harold  Goss,  C.  T.  Hirst,  '10;  G.  S.  Park,  '15;  Sam- 
uel Hansen.  Associate  Membership:  T.  L.  Bailey,  '17;  J.  R.  Bruff, 
'18;  G.  H.  Alvey,  '19;  A.  K.  Aster,  '19;  D.  C.  Bar  dwell,  '19; 
Daryl  Davis,  '19;  K.  R.  Edlund,  '19;  H.  S.  Fisher,  '19;  W.  F. 
Foshag,  '19;  W.  F.  Giauque,  '19;  G.  L.  Henderson,  '19;  W.  E. 
Inman,  '19;  K.  V.  King,  '19;  C.  A.  Lathrap,  '19;  K.  J.  Mee,  '19; 
C.  S.  Rohr,  '19;  F.  H.  Schacht,  '19;  Robert  Trotter,  '19;  H.  C. 
Whittlesey,    '19. 

Tau  Beta  Pi 

Tau  Beta  Pi,  the  national  technical  and  scientific  honor  society, 
elected  six  juniors  at  its  meeting  on  April  3:  S.  S.  Gorman  and 
H.  E.  Jorgensen,  Civil  Engineers;  G.  L.  Klingaman  and  C.  T. 
Long,  Mining  Engineers;  A.  R.  Bonorden  and  R.  H.  Muenter, 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineers. 

Theta  Tau 
Theta  Tau,  the  mining  honor  society,  initiated  eight  members  on 
April  25:     T.  L.  Bailey,    '17;   K.  V.  King,    '19;   C.  D.  Hulin,    '20; 
F.  G.  Treacher,    '20;  H.  L.  Pascoe,   '20;  J.  T.  Hawkins,    '20;  R.  L. 
Harter,   '20;  L.  C.  Christie,   '20. 

Special  Meetings 

President  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  were  honored  at  a  special  meeting 
called  by  the  Associated  Students  on  May  21  in  Harmon  Gymna- 
sium to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  retiring 
president  of  the  University  and  his  wife  to  the  student  body,  and 
to  show  their  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  system  of  student 
self-government  enjoyed  uniquely  at  the  University  of  California, 
and  made  possible  only  through  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the 
retiring  executive. 

Sixteen  Senior  students  were  named  by  President  Wheeler  as 
speakers  of  the  last  University  meeting  of  the  year,  held  in  Har- 
mon Gymnasium,  Friday,  May  23,  at  11  o'clock:  George  Atcheson, 
Jr.,  Ella  C.  Barrows,  A.  M.  Brown,  Jr.,  C.  L.  Detoy,  F.  F.  Hargear, 
Helene  Hickman,  Erida  L.  Leuschner,  M.  W.  Paxton,  J.  J.  Posner, 
J.  C.  Raphael,  L.  D.  Sanderson,  C.  H.  Sorrick,  H.  A.  Sproul,  H.  B. 
Symes,  Ruth  Ware,  and  L.  W.  Irving,  president-elect  of  the 
Associated  students. 
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National  Service 

More  than  $71,000  was  raised  in  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  by 
the  National  Service  Committee  of  the  University.  This  exceeded 
by  nearly  200  per  cent  the  quota  of  $25,000. 

Ambulance  Tag  Day,  held  on  May  14  to  buy  a  University  Ambu- 
lance for  the  Infirmary,  realized  the  sum  of  $200. 

Students'  Union 

Plans  for  a  Students'  Union,  which  were  abandoned  during 
the  war,  were  revived  this  semester  with  the  appointment  of  a 
Student  Union  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  L.  W. 
Irving,  '20.  A  student  campaign  netted  subscriptions  from  among 
the  students  themselves  of  $26,000.  Features  of  the  campaign 
included  a  mass  meeting  held  on  April  7  at  12  o'clock  noon  at 
Sather  Gate,  K.  C.  Leebrick,  '11,  being  the  principal  speaker;  and 
a  combination  parade  and  rally  held  on  April  11  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Student  Union  and  Eally  Committees.  Decorated  autos 
driven  by  University  women,  followed  by  a  parade  of  the  men 
students,  serpentined  to  the  base  of  the  Campanile,  where  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  addressed  the  assemblage.  Short  talks  were  given 
by  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  students.  The  meeting  ended  with 
a  sixty  dollar  ' '  silver  shower. ' ' 

Various  student  organizations  have  donated  the  receipts  of 
entertainments  given  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Stu- 
dent Union  fund.  Prytanean  Fete  realized  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  one-third  of  which  was  given  to  the  fund.  Eight 
sororities,  conducted  a  joint  dance,  proceeds  of  which  amounted  to 
$577.20.  Proceeds  of  the  1919  Partheneia  were  given  to  the  Stu- 
dent Union  fund.  The  Associated  Women  Students  donated  a 
$300  liberty  bond,  while  Prytanean  Society  has  given  $1075  to- 
ward the  Henry  Morse  Stephens  Memorial  fund. 

Indications  are  that  with  plans  outlined  by  friends  of  the  late 
Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens  to  erect  "Stephens  Hall"  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $300,000,  the  first  unit  of  Students'  Union  will 
become  a  reality  before  the  close  of  1920. 

Debating 
Annual  California-Stanford  Joffre  Debate 
The  second  annual  Joffre  Medaille  Debate  between  California 
and  Stanford  Universities  was  held  on  Friday,  April  25  in  Assem- 
bly Hall  at  Stanford.  The  California  team  was  composed  of  J.  J. 
Posner,  '19,  W.  M.  Green,  '19,  and  Mildred  Little,  '20,  with  C.  C. 
Hildebrand,   '21,  as  alternate.     Stanford  was  represented  by  H.  G. 
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Blote,  '18;  G.  J.  Knight,  '19,  and  W.  F.  Leiser,  '21.  The  specific 
question  announced  two  hours  before  the  debate  was  "Resolved: 
That  Morocco  should  be  internationalized  with  France  as  manda- 
tory responsible  for  its  affairs."  The  judges,  Judge  J.  J.  Van 
Nostrand,  O.  K.  Cushing,  and  Marshall  Hale,  of  San  Francisco, 
awarded  the  medal  to  J.  J.  Posner  of  California. 

China  Alumni  Trophy  Debate 
H.  F.  Bonnet,  '21,  of  the  Senate  Debating  Society,  won  the 
Third  Annual  China  Alumni  Trophy  Debate  on  April  23  on  the 
question,  "Resolved:  That  the  Political  Responsibility  of  the 
United  States  for  China  will  be  promoted  by  Strict  Adherence  to 
the  Lansing-Ishii  Agreement."  Bohnet  took  the  negative.  W.  M. 
Green,  '19,  and  Frances  Stranahan,  '18,  are  the  former  winners 
of  the  trophy. 

Congress-Senate  Debate 
Senate   Debating   Society   defeated   Congress   Debating   Society 
on  May  7  supporting  the  affirmative  of  the  question,  "Resolved: 
That   as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the   country  shall  permit,   the 
railroads  should  be  returned  to  their  private  owners." 

Prizes 

Emily  Chamberlain  Cook  prize  in  poetry  was  awarded  to  Eda 
Lou  Walton,  '19.  Honorable  mention  was  made  of  poems  by 
Wheaton  Hale  Brewer,  '19,  Genevieve  Taggard,  '19,  and  Clarence 
David   Greenhood,    '20. 

Laura  Lawrenson  Byrne  won  the  $100  Newman  Hall  Essay  on 
' '  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  and  His  Work  for  American  Inde- 
pendence." 

William  McAUen  Green,  '19,  was  awarded  the  Richardson  Latin 
Translation  Prize. 

Henry  Lito  Deimel,  Jr.  '20,  was  awarded  the  Irving  prize.  Hon- 
orable Mention  was  given  to  Franlin  Cummings,   '19. 

Women's  Activities 

The  1919  Partheneia,  entitled  "The  Newer  Pandora,"  and  writ- 
ten by  Sara  Unna,  '18,  was  enacted  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on 
May  15,  forsaking  Faculty  Glade  which  had  been  the  scene  of  all 
previous  Partheneias.  The  work  this  year  was  also  an  innovation 
in  that  it  forsook  the  traditional  theme  of  the  transition  from 
girlhood  to  womanhood.  Instead  it  traced  woman's  development 
from  a  woman  as  a  plaything  of  the  Gods  to  the  day  when  she 
"leads  mankind  to  battle  the  Gods  as  the  tyrannical  forces 
which  so  largely  rule  human  existence." 
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Prytanean  Fete  was  held  in  Harmon  Gymnasium  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  5,  portraying  Parisian  gaiety  in  its  most  free  and 
triumphant  post-war  spirit. 

Women's  Field  Day  was  held  on  May  10,  a  new  feature  being 
a  regatta  at  Lake  Merritt. 

New  Clubs 
Canadian  Club 
Canadian  Club  was  organized  on  April  8  to  bring  together  all 
students  who  have  lived  at  any  time  in  Canada. 

French  Conversational  Club 
French  Conversational  Club  was  formed  early  in  April  under 
the  supervision  of  Mile.  Camille  Mouly  and  Mile.  Elizabeth  Privat, 
French  students  at  the  University  of  California  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  to  promote  fluency  of  speaking  among  University 
students  of  French,  and  also  to  further  strengthen  friendly  rela- 
tions between  France  and  the  United  States. 

Northern  Club 
Students   from   the   states    of   Oregon,   Washington,   Idaho    and 
Montana  have  organized  a  club  for  Northerners  to  bring  into  closer 
cooperation  undergraduates  of  the  far  north  states. 

Athletic  Events 

On  April  5  the  University  won  the  first  inter-collegiate  track 
meet  of  the  season  with  87%  points  to  37%  of  University  of 
Southern  California  and  9%  of  St.  Mary's. 

The  next  meet  with  the  Olympic  Club  was  also  won  by  the 
University,  70%  to  69%. 

Stanford,  however,  won  the  26th  Annual  Track  and  Field  Day 
on  May  3  by  the  score  of  73%  to  66%,  making  her  seventh  con- 
secutive victory.  The  Freshmen  of  the  University  had  already 
won  from  the  Stanford  Freshmen  on  April  26  by  the  score  of 
89  to  24. 

The  Pacific  Athletic  Association  meet  was  won  on  May  10  by 
the  University  with  a  score  of  65%  to  64  of  the  Olympic  Club,  13 
of  Oakland  Technical  High  School  and  5  of  Berkeley  High. 

The  'Varsity  swimming  team  took  Stanford  into  camp  on 
April  12  by  a  39-33  score.  The  Freshmen  made  it  a  double  victory 
by  defeating  the  Cardinals,  51-17.  On  April  20  the  Freshmen  won 
a  triangular  meet  with  St.  Mary's  and  Stanford,  the  score  reading, 
44,  42,  and  17,  respectively. 

The  'Varsity  boxing  team  won  four  of  seven  matches  from 
Stanford  on  April  26. 
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The  'Varsity  tennis  team  won  the  Ojai  Valley  Tournament  and 
also  defeated  Stanford  on  May  3  by  a  clean  sweep  of  all  five  sets. 

Washington  won  the  annual  triangular  regatta  on  May  3,  Cali- 
fornia being  second,  followed  by  Stanford.  The  California  Fresh- 
men crew  won  their  race. 

The  'Varsity  baseball  team  won  three  games  and  lost  six. 
Stanford  won  the  baseball  series  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years. 
The  Freshmen  won  three  games  also  and  lost  four.  California  won 
the  series  from  Stanford.     The  scores  follow: 

April     1 — 'Varsity  1,  Oakland  7. 
April     2— 'Varsity  8,  St.  Mary's  1. 
April     3— 'Varsity  0,  Oakland  6. 
April     7— 'Varsity  6,  All  Stars  8. 
April     8— 'Varsity  0,  Oakland  Tech  7. 
April  12— 'Varsity  2,  Santa  Clara   1. 
April  15— 'Varsity  8,  Oakland  Tech  0. 
April  19— 'Varsity  3,  Stanford   5. 
April  26 — 'Varsity  2,  Stanford  5. 

Freshmen 

April     3 — Freshmen     5,  All  Stars  10. 
April     5 — Freshmen     2,  Polytechnic   High  3. 

April     8— Freshmen  21,  Berkeley  High  3. 
April  10 — Freshmen     1,  All  Stars  6. 
April  12 — Freshmen     2,  Stanford  3. 
April  19 — Freshmen     6,  Stanford  5. 

April  23— Freshmen  21,  Stanford  0. 

"Walter  Gordon,  '18,  was  awarded  the  Percy  Hall  Football 
Trophy  at  the  Axe  Pally  April  17  for  the  best  all-round  playing 
on  the  1918  'varsity.  The  cup  will  remain  in  his  possession  for 
one  year. 

Alumni 

Alumni  of  the  University  presented  to  President  Wheeler  at  the 
Alumni  Luncheon  in  Faculty  Glade  on  Commencement  afternoon  a 
bound  testimonial  of  appreciation  and  gratitude.  Each  of  the  six 
large  double  pages  of  the  volume  is  adorned  with  illuminations 
after  the  manner  of  old  manuscripts,  the  colors  blue  and  gold 
figuring  largely  in  the  decorative  scheme.  Each  page  bears  a 
sketch  of  one  of  the  campus  buildings  at  the  top,  around  which 
spreads  the  design  in  rich  blending  colors.  The  volume  is  the 
work  of  P.  W.  Hyde  of  Santa  Clara,  who  made  a  special  trip  to 
Berkeley  to  complete  the  gift  in  time  for  commencement.  An 
outside  cover   of  blue   and   gold  tapestry  lined  with   heavy  gold 
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corded  silk  and  adorned  with  gilt  tassels  forms  a  case  for  the 
testimonial.  The  text  of  the  farewell  address  contained  in  the 
volume  will  be  found  on  pages  200  to  202  of  the  Chronicle. 

Elections 

Officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  were  elected  on  Commence- 
ment day  at  the  luncheon  in  Faculty  Glade  as  follows:  President, 
Wigginton  E.  Creed,  '98;  Vice-presidents,  Gurney  Newlin,  '02,  and 
Warren  Gregory,  '87;  Treasurer,  Eobert  G.  Sproul,  '13;  Secretary, 
Homer  Havermale,  '16;  Councillors,  Frank  Otis,  '73,  Oscar  Sutro, 
'94,  Douglas  Brookman,  '10,  Chaffee  Hall,  '10,  and  Herman 
Phleger,   '12. 

E.  M.  Prince,  '17,  was  elected  editor  of  the  California  Law 
Eeview. 

UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS 

(Held   alternate   Friday   mornings   in   Harmon   Gymnasium.) 

April  4 — Will  C.  Wood,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  Eegent  of  the  University;  James  W.  Mullen,  editor 
of  the  Labor  Clarion,  and  L.  W.  Irving,   '20. 

April  25 — Lieutenant-Colonel  David  P.  Barrows,  and  Dean 
Frank  H.  Probert. 

May  9 — Will  Irwin,  author  and  journalist. 

May  23 — The  annual  meeting  addressed  by  members  of  the 
Senior  Class,  the  speakers  being:  George  Atcheson,  Jr.,  Ella  Cole 
Barrows,  Arthur  Merrill  Brown,  Jr.,  Charles  L.  Detoy,  Frank  Foli 
Hargear,  Helene  Hickman,  Erida  Louise  Leuschner,  Marshall  Wil- 
liam Paxton,  Jacob  Joseph  Posner,  James  Clarence  Raphael,  Lem- 
uel Dalton  Sanderson,  Clay  Hanlin  Sorrick,  Harry  Allan  Sproul, 
Harold  Bertram  Symes,  Ruth  Ware,  and  Leslie  William  Irving. 

THE  HALF-HOUR  OF  MUSIC 
(In  the  Greek  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons.) 

April  6 — Presentation  by  Choral  Section  of  the  Pacific  Musical 
Society  of  San  Francisco  of  various  compositions  by  H.  B.  Pasmore. 
Direction  of  Mr.  Pasmore,  assisted  by  Dorothy  Pasmore,  cellist; 
Ethel  Johnson,  soprano,  and  Mrs.  Suzanne  Pasmore  Brooks  and  Miss 
Violet    Oatman,    accompanists. 

April  13 — Miss  Rebecca  Haight,  cellist,  and  Miss  Christine 
Howells,  flutist. 

April  20 — An  Easter  service  conducted  by  the  Knights  Templar 
of  California,  assisted  by  the  University  of  California  Glee  Club 
and  the  De  Koven  Club  of  Berkeley.  Miss  Ruth  Bowers  in  "Ave 
Maria,"  with  violin  obligato  by  Miss  Olive  Reed. 
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April  27 — ' '  California, ' '  a  masque  of  song  by  Professor  Arthur 
Farwell,  presented  by  the  students  of  the  music  department, 
assisted  by  Miss  Kuth  Jensen  and  Miss  Evelyn  Murthin. 

May  4 — Presentation  by  the  Mills  College  Vested  Choir.  Direc- 
tor, Lauretta  B.  Sweezy;  accompanist,  Evelyn  Henry  Stoppani. 

May  11 — Programme  by  the  Cecilia  Choral  Clubs  of  Oakland  and 
Stockton  under  the  direction  of  Percy  A.  E.  Dow,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Bess  Smith-Ziegler,  pianist;  Mr.  Frank  Thornton  Smith,  baritone; 
Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Moore,  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Fuller,  accompanists, 
and  soloists  from  the  club. 

May  18 — Arthur  Pendleton,  in  a  programme  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, assisted  by  Miss  Helen  C.  Heath,  soprano,  and  Professor 
Arthur  Farwell,  acting  heading  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

May  25 — University  of  California  Orchestra  and  Treble  Clef 
Society. 

June  15 — The  Schubert  Club  of  Sacramento;  Percy  A.  R.  Dow, 
director. 

June  22 — Mrs.  Martha  Denham  MacGregor,  soprano;  Miss  Hor- 
tense  Eoberts,  violinist,  and  Miss  Loys  Decima  Williams,  pianist, 
presented  by  Miss  Margaret  Douglas;  Mr.  Roscoe  Warren  Lucy, 
accompanist. 

June  29 — Eugene  Buyko,  singer-dancer  in  a  Russian  Programme, 
assisted  by  George  Edwards,  composer-pianist. 

MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  EVENTS 

April  3 — "Nettie,"  a  one-act  play,  was  given  by  the  English 
Club  at  a  joint  banquet  of  the  Berkeley  and  Oakland  Rotary  clubs 
at  Hotel  Oakland. 

April  8 — Fourth  Concert,  Berkeley  Musical  Association,  in  Har- 
mon Gymnasium;  Louis  Graveure,  baritone,  and  Bryceson  Treharne, 
pianist. 

April  18 — Ninth  annual  sacred  concert,  including  Rossini 's 
"Stabat  Mater,"  in  the  Greek  Theatre.  Miss  Marcella  Craft, 
prima  donna  soprano;  Miss  Lucy  Van  De  Mark,  contralto;  Mr. 
Hugh  F.  Williams,  tenor;  Lieutenant  Henry  L.  Perry,  bass.  Direc- 
tion of  Paul  Steindorff,  University  choragus.  Orchestra  of  sixty 
pieces  with  chorus  of  200. 

April  20 — Sunrise  services  at  Cragmont  Rock.  Professor  Arthur 
Farwell  in  charge  of  singing.  Address  by  Bishop  H.  M.  DuBose, 
cornet  solo  by  Miss  Evelyn  Jenkins,  soprano  solo  by  Miss  Evelyn 
Jenkins,  soprano  solo  by  Mrs.  F.  L.  Clark. 

April  22 — Fifth  Concert,  Berkeley  Musical  Association,  in  Har- 
mon Gymnasium.  Miss  Mabel  Garrison,  soprano;  Mr.  George 
Siemonn,  at  the  piano. 
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April  23 — Eecital  of  Negro  Songs  and  Stories  by  Miss  Lucine 
Finch. 

April  24 — Demonstration  in  the  movement  of  Greek  statues 
by   Mrs.   Diana  Watts. 

April  25 — Shakespeare  Presentation  Contest  for  High  School 
Students,  Greek  Theatre. 

May  2 — Second  Eecital  of  Negro  Songs  and  Stories  by  Miss 
Lucine   Finch. 

May  8— "The  Fourth  Wise  Man"  by  H.  E.  Miller,  '19,  pre- 
sented by  Mask  and  Dagger. 

May  15 — The  Annual  '  'Partheneia"  presented  by  the  women 
students  in  the  Greek  Theatre;  the  masque,  "The  Newer  Pan- 
dora," was  written  by  Sara  Unna,  '18.  Pandora  was  portrayed 
by  Marie  Myers,   '22. 

May  16 — Glee  Club  Concert,  Harmon  Gymnasium. 

May  20 — Student  Union  benefit  performance  at  T.  &  D.  Theatre. 

May  21 — Recital  by  members  of  Miss  Lutz's  class  in  public 
speaking. 

May  26 — Outdoor  observance  of  the  centenary  of  Walt  Whit- 
man. The  commemoration  under  the  direction  of  Witter  Bynner, 
Instructor  in  English,  and  his  class  in  verse  writing.  John  Cooper 
Powys,  John  Erskine  Scott  Wood,  Mr.  Bynner,  Professor  S.  J. 
Hume,  and  Professor  C.  D.  Von  Neumayer  read  from  the  verse  of 
Whitman. 

May  28— Verdi's  "Aida"  in  the  Greek  Theatre. 

May  31 — "Adonis  Falls,"  Senior  Extravaganza,  by  George 
Atcheson,  Jr.,  '19,  and  George  H.  Banning,  '19. 

June  21 — A  Festival  Concert  including  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah," 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  Choragus,  Mr.  Paul  Stein- 
dorff.  Soloists:  Mine.  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  Contralto;  Mr. 
Cecil  Fanning,  baritone;  Marie  Partridge  Price,  soprano;  Lawrence 
Strauss,  tenor.  Mr.  Frank  La  Forge,  composer-pianist,  at  the 
piano  for  Mme.  Schumann-Heink.  A  chorus  of  three  hundred  from 
the  San  Francisco  Choral  Society,  the  Wednesday  Morning  Choral 
of  Oakland,  the  Berkeley  Oratorio  Society,  and  invited  singers; 
and  an  orchestra  of  sixty.  Pietro  Marino,  concert  master.  Miss 
Clare  McClure  at  the  organ.    Mrs.  Mabel  Hill  Eedfield  at  the  piano. 

LECTURES 

April  1 — Dr.  J.  E.  Francis,  "Experiences  in  France."  Before 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

April  2 — Dr.  J.  E.  Francis,  "Y.  M.  C.  A.  Service  in  France." 
Before  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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April  2 — Robert  Hunter,  Lecturer  in  Economics,  "The  Russian 
Situation. ' '     Before  Economics  Club. 

April  2 — Dr.  L.  J.  Vandenburgh,  "Experiences  on  the  African 
Missions. ' '     Before  Newman  Club. 

April  3 — R.  T.  Birge,  Instructor  in  Physics,  "Recent  Work  in 
Spectroscopy  Bearing  Upon  the  Problems  of  Atomic  Structure." 

April  3— Dr.  J.  R.  Francis,  "The  Chore  of  the  Whole  Busi- 
ness. ' '    Before  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

April  3 — Miss  Camille  Mouly,  Assistant  in  French,  "Under- 
graduate Life  in  the  French  Universities."  Before  Le  Cercle 
Francais. 

April  6 — A.  S.  Kaun,  Assistant  in  Russian,  "Essential  Russia." 
Before  Channing  Club. 

April  7 — C.  W.  Woodworth,  Professor  of  Entomology,  "The 
Educational  and  Industrial  Needs  of  China." 

April  8 — Fred  Goodsell,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  "Bolshevism." 
Before  Y.  M.  0.  A. 

April  9 — C.  S.  Price,  lecturer  and  traveler,  "The  League  of 
Nations."     Before  University  Mothers'  Club. 

April  9 — T.  H.  Reed,  Associate  Professor  of  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment, "The  Relation  of  the  Lawyer  to  Municipal  Affairs." 
Before  Pre-Legal  Association. 

April  9 — Lieutenant  Kenneth  Unger,  Royal  Flying  Corps,  "Ex- 
periences Across  the  Seas."    Before  University  Mothers'  Club. 

April  10 — Roymand  Blathwayt,  "England  and  America  To- 
gether." 

April  12 — Dr.  P.  B.  Kennedy,  "Flora  of  Nevada."  Before 
California  Botanical  Society. 

April  13 — Dr.  J.  Loewenberg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Logic, 
' '  Recurrent  thoughts  of  Internationalism. ' '  Before  Channing  Club. 

April  14 — C.  W.  Woodworth,  Professor  of  Entomology,  "Ento- 
mological Observations  in  China. ' 

April  16 — W.  C.  French,  State  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sioner, "Prohibition  and  Its  Relation  to  Labor."  Before  Economics 
Club. 

April  16 — C.  B.  Merrick,  '14,  "The  Present  and  Proposed  Elec- 
trification of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad."  Aus- 
pices of  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

April  17 — Mrs.  A.  J.  Carnoy,  "Experiences  in  Belgium."  Be- 
fore Y.  W.  C.  A. 

April  17 — G.  R.  Cunningham,  member  of  the  Sound  Ranging 
Division  of  the  Geological  Survey,  attached  to  the  29th  Engineers, 
ex- '18,  "How  Moving  Pictures  of  Sound  Waves  Were  Used  in 
Locating  German  Guns. ' ' 
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April  17 — R.  P.  Minor,  "Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  "Sound 
Ranging. ' ' 

April  18 — Dr.  O.  Laurent,  French  army  surgeon,  "The  Nature 
of  the  Life  Principle  and  Reviving  of  the  Heart." 

April  18 — G.  R.  Noyes,  Associate  Professor  of  Slavic  Lan- 
guages, "Student  Life."     Before  Slavic  Society. 

April  24 — Dr.  R.  C.  Brooks,  pastor  First  Congregational  church, 
' '  The  Value  of  a  Great  Faith. ' '    Before  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

April  24 — E.  M.  Percy,  "Marine  Diesel  Engines." 

April  25 — L.  W.  Rogers,  "The  Science  of  the  Soul."  Before 
University  Theosophical  Society. 

April  25 — G.  M.  Stratton,  Professor  of  Psychology,  "Mind  as 
Misinterpreted  to  Teachers."  Auspices  of  Philosophical  Union 
of  the  University. 

April  27 — Solomon  Blum,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics, 
"Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Labor  Movement."  Before  Channing 
Club. 

April  28 — Dr.  Price,  "Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  Work  as  a  Voca- 
tion."   Before  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

April  29— Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor  of  The  Survey,  "British 
Labor  and  Reconstruction. ' ' 

April  30 — Will  Irwin,  author  and  journalist,  "The  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Paris." 

May  1 — Elmer  E.  Hall,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  "The 
Physics  of  the  Atmosphere." 

May  1 — Mrs.  R.  S.  Holway,  "Scholarship  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae. ' ' 

May  1 — Ruth  Ware,  President  Associated  Women  Students, 
"Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  University  Woman."     Before  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

May  3 — Miss  Mary  K.  Neff,  principal,  Middle  Girls'  Municipal 
School  of  Lucknow,  India,  "The  Educational  and  Social  Conditions 
of  India." 

May  4 — K.  C.  Leebrick,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  ' '  Chris- 
tion   Citizenship. ' '     Before   First   Congregational   church. 

May  4— Rabbi  M.  A.  Meyer,  ' '  The  Soul  of  a  Soldier. ' '  Before 
Channing  Club. 

May  7— C.  G.  Chinard,  Professor  of  French,  "The  French 
Attitude  Toward  the  League  of  Nations,  Old  Patriotism  and  New 
Patriotism." 

May  7 — C.  V.  Foulds,  '14,  "Design,  Testing  and  Installation 
of  Modern  Water  Wheels."  Before  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 

May  7 — Mrs.  Edna  Kinard,  Oakland  Tribune,  "The  opportuni- 
ties for  Women  in  Journalism."     Before  Istyc. 
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May  8 — A.  J.  Baker,  "A  Program  of  Social  Reconstruction." 
Before  University  Theosophical  Club. 

May  8 — Florian  Cajori,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Mathe- 
matics, "Early  Optical  Instruments  and  Experiments." 

May  10 — W.  C.  Blasdale,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
"Life  History  Note  on  California  Rusts." 

May  11 — K.  C.  Leebrick,  Assistant  Professor  :of  History, 
"What  Does  Christianity  Mean  to  Us?"  Before  First  Congrega- 
tional church. 

May  11 — Professor  Albin  Putzker,  "A  Very  Interesting  Epi- 
sode."    Before  Channing  Club. 

May  13 — Florian  Cajori,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Mathe- 
matics. "Eighteenth  Century  Experiments  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism. ' ' 

May  15 — Professor  Florian  Cajori,  "The  Origin  of  the  Dollar 
Mark. ' ' 

May  15 — Captain  L.  T.  Jones,  "Physics  of  the  Airplane  and 
Flying." 

May  15 — F.  H.  Probert,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Mining,  "Minerals  and  the  "World's  Progress." 

May  16 — H.  I.  Priestley,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  Bancroft   Library,   "Colonies." 

May  16 — Albert  P.  Warrington,  President  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  of  America,  "New  Ideals  of  Education."  Before  Theo- 
sophical Club. 

May  18 — G.  P.  Adams,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
"Some  Meanings  of  Democracy."     Before  Channing  Club. 

May  21 — S.  G.  Morley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  "Span- 
ish Humor."     Before  Spanish  Club. 

May  21— Major  General  J.  F.  Morrison,  "Reduction  of  National 
Armaments." 

May  21 — Miss  Lillie  M.  Sherman,  "Moral  Ventures."  Before 
Y.   W.   C.   A. 

May  23 — Ira  B.  Cross,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  on 
the  Flood  Foundation,  "Removal  of  Economic  Barriers"  and 
"Freedom  of  the  Seas." 

May  25 — Dr.  Aurelia  H.  Reinhardt,  President  Mills  College, 
"Kinship  of  Ideals  in  America  and  France."  Before  Channing 
Club. 

June  1 — Rabbi  Martin  Mej-er,  San  Francisco,  Annual  Bacca- 
laureate Sermon  in  Faculty  Glade. 

June  3. — Paul  Shorey,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
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Chicago,  Sather  Professor  of  Classical  Literature,  Annual  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address,  "James  Russell  Lowell,  American"  Witter 
Bynner,  Instructor  in  English,  "A  Canticle  of  Pan." 

SPECIAL  LECTURE  COURSES 
Department  of  Anthropology 

Ralph  F.  Barton  delivered  the  last  of  his  lectures  on  "The 
Ifugao:  a  Head-Hunting  Tribe  of  the  Philippines."  Dr.  E.  W. 
Gifford,  Curator  of  the  Anthropological  Museum,  spoke  three 
times  during  the  semester  on  ancient  civilization.  The  lectures 
were  given  at  the  Museum  in  San  Francisco. 

April     6 — Ifugao  Gods  and  Their  Relation  to  Daily  Life. 

April  13 — Fire,  the  Keystone  of  Civilization. 

April  27 — The  Domestication  of  Animals. 

May  4 — Antiquity  of  Mecanical  Devices. 

Department  of  English 

The  Department  of  English  gave  a  series  of  readings  on  Tues- 
day evenings  in  11  Wheeler  Hall. 

April  1 — William  Chislett,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English,  ' '  The  Prose 
of  Walt  Whitman  and  Joaquin  Miller. ' ' 

April  8 — A.  G.  Brodeur,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Philo- 
logy, "W.  W.  Jacobs." 

April  15 — Leonard  Bacon,  Instructor  in  English,  "Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne." 

April  29 — Samuel  J.  Hume,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatic 
Literature  and  Art  and  Director  of  the  Greek  Theatre,  "Christo- 
pher Marlowe's  'Dr.  Faustus'. " 

College  of  Commerce 

The  Collee  of  Commerce  instituted  a  series  of  lectures  on 
"Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping,"  given  by  prominent  men  of  the 
business  world  about  the  bay  counties. 

April  10 — E.  G.  Babbitt,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  "Government 
Aid  to  Foreign  Commerce. ' ' 

April  17 — J.  G.  Decatur,  commercial  agent  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  "Trans-Oceanic  Cables." 

April  24 — A.  W.  Follansbee,  Jr.,  Marine  Secretary,  Firemen's 
Fund  Insurance  Company,  "Marine  Insurance." 

May  1 — W.  B.  Brandt,  manager,  Insurance  Department,  Kahn 
&  Feder,  "History  of  Lloyd's." 

May  8 — W.  D.  Whittemore,  International  Bank  Corporation, 
"The  Relation  of  Banks  to  Foreign  Trade." 
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Department  of  Economics 

Kobert  Hunter,  Lecturer  in  Economics,  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
on  "The  Meaning  of  the  Eevolutions  in  Europe."  The  subjects 
were  as  follows: 

April     7 — The  Significance  of  Bolshevism. 

April  21 — The  German  Revolution. 

April  28 — The   German   Revolution.      (Concluded.) 

May     5 — The  Trend  Toward  Bolshevism. 

May  19 — Marxism  on  Trial. 

May  26 — Democracy,   Socialism,   and   Bolshevism. 

Extension  Division  Lectures 
Americanization  Problems 

April  1 — Dr.  Vecci,  Physician  and  Lecturer,  "The  Jugo-Slav  at 
Home  and  in  America. ' ' 

April  8 — Miss  Caroline  Schleef,  "Housing  Conditions  Among 
Immigrants. ' ' 

April  15 — F.  L.  De  Freitas,  "The  Portuguese  at  Home  and  in 
America. ' ' 

April  22 — Miss  Katherine  C.  Felton,  "Economic  Struggles 
Among  Foreigners;  Health  and  Living  Conditions." 

April  29 — Mr.  K.  Kansaki,  secretary  of  the  Japanese  Associa- 
tion of  America,  "The  Japanese  at  Home  and  in  America." 

May  6 — Miss  Martha  Chickering,  "The  International  Insti- 
tute. 

May  13 — Miss  Christina  Krysto,  "Teaching  English  to  Adult 
Foreigners. ' ' 

May  20 — Paul  Scharrenberg,  Secretary,  State  Commission  of 
Immigration  and  Housing,  "Immigration  and  Labor." 

America  in  Music 

Arthur  Farwell,  Associate  Professor  of  Music,  concluded  his 
series  of  lectures  given  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  with 
the   following: 

April  2 — The  People 's  Music  Drama. 

April  9 — Shaping   America's   Soul   Through   Song. 

Latin  America 

George  W.  Fishback,  former  United  States  Secretary  of  Legation 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Consular  Inspector  for  South  America, 
and  Diplomatic  Envoy  to  Cuba,  gave  a  series  of  five  lectures  on 
"Latin  America:  What  It  Is  Like,"  at  the  Sorosis  Club  Hall, 
San  Francisco. 

April  30 — Our  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  at  Work. 

May     7 — Extending  Our  Trade   With   the  Southern   Republics. 
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May  14 — South  America  From  Panama  to  the  Argentine. 
May  21 — Central  America  and  the  "West  Indies. 
May  28 — A  Gold  Mine  for  United  States  Enterprise. 

Lectures  by  Dean  C.  M.  Gayley 

Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Friday  afternoons  on  "Books  of  the  War  and  After."  On  one 
of  these  occasions  Dean  Gayley  spoke  on  "The  Eevised  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations." 

Department  of  Household  Science 

A  sries  of  ten  lectures  on  the  choice  and  preparation  of  food 
was  conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  the  University  High  School 
by  Dr.  Agnes  F.  Morgan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Science, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Mills  of  the  University  High  School. 

April  21— What  Should  Our  Food  Cost? 

April  23 — Fruits   and   Jelly-making. 

April  28 — Food  Preservation  and  Vegetables. 

April  30 — Batters  and  Doughs. 

May     5 — Meat  Cookery. 

May     7 — Fish   Cookery. 

May  12 — The  Use  of  Milk,  Cheese  and  Eggs. 

May  14 — The  Use  of  Fats  and  Oils. 

May  19 — Menu  Making  and  Balanced  Meals. 

May  21— The  Lunch  Basket. 

Lectures  by  Professor  Paul  Shorey 
Paul  Shorey,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Sather  Professor  of  Classical 
Literature  in  the  University  of  California,  delivered  two  series 
of  lectures  during  the  semester,  on  "Aristotle  and  Aristotelian- 
ism,"  and  on  "Greek  and  English  Poetry." 

Le  Conte  Memorial  Lectures 

In  honor  of  Joseph  Le  Conte,  who  for  thirty  years  was  one 
of  the  best-loved  faculty  members  of  the  University  of  California,  a 
series  of  twelve  lectures  to  be  known  as  the  Le  Conte  Memorial 
Lectures  has  been  announced  by  the  University  Extension  Division. 
They  will  treat  of  the  geology,  botany,  folk-lore  and  history  of  the 
Yosemite  and  are  scheduled  to  cover  a  period  of  three  weeks 
between  June  24  and  Julv  13  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 
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By  Willis  L.  Jepson,  Professor  of  Botany 

June  24 — The  History  and  Origin  of  the  Buttercup  Family  in 
Yosemite. 

June  26 — The  Biology  of  the  Chaparral. 

June  27 — The  Ancestry  of  the  Yosemite  Pines  and  Sequoias. 

By  William  Frederic  Bade  Literary  Executor  of  John  Muir 
July  1 — John   Muir,   Nature  and  Yosemite. 
July  3 — Muir's  View  of  the  Valley's  Origin. 
July  4 — Muir's  Services  to  the  Nation. 

By   Frangois   Emile   Matthes,   Geologist,    United   States 
Geological   Survey 

July  8 — Origin  of  Yosemite  Valley,  as  Indicated  in  the  History 
of  its  Waterfalls. 

July  9 — The  Highest  Ice  Flood  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  (Deliv- 
ered at  Glacier  Point.) 

July  12 — The  Origin  of  the  Granite  Domes  of  Yosemite. 

By  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
July  11 — Tribes  of  the   Sierra. 
July  12 — Indians  of  Yosemite. 
Julv  13 — Folk-lore  of  Yosemite. 


Department  of  Zoology 
A   series   of  five   lectures   on   fish   and   game   conservation   was 
given    by    Dr.    Harold    C.    Bryant,    economic    ornithologist    at    the 
University   Museum   of   Vertebrate   Zoology. 

May     6 — The  Economic  Value  of  Birds. 

May     8 — The  Game  and  Fur-bearing  Animals  of  California. 

May  13 — Mammals  in   Their  Economic   Relations. 

May  15 — Food  and  Game  Fishes  and  Their  Conservation. 

May  20 — Methods  of  Wild   Game   Conservation. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Lectures 
R.  S.  Holway,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Geography,  con- 
cluded his  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  the 
"Evolution  of  Scenery  in  California," 

April  1 — Sculpture  of  the  High  Sierras  by  Glaciers. 
April  8 — Mutual    Eelations    of   Scenery,    Climate    and    Man    in 
California. 
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UNIVERSITY  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS 
Publications  issued  by  the  University  Press  since  April  1,  1919 

Agricultural  Sciences 

An  Investigation  of  the  Abnormal  Shedding  of  Young  Fruits 
of  the  Washington  Navel  Orange,  by  J.  Eliot  Coit  and  Robert 
Hodgson.  Vol.  3,  no.  11,  pp.  283-368,  pis.  25-42,  9  figs,  in  text. 
April  4,   1919. 

Are  Soils  Mapped  Under  a  Given  Type  Name  by  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  Method  Closely  Similar  to  One  Another?  by  Robert  Larimore 
Pendleton.  Vol  3,  no.  12  pp.  369-498,  pis.  43-74,  33  figs,  in  text. 
June  30,  1919. 

Tests  of  Chemical  Means  for  the  Control  of  Weeds,  by  George 
P.  Gray.    Vol.  4,  no.  2,  pp.  67-97,  11  figs,  in  text,  May  1,  1919. 

Further  Studies  on  the  Distribution  and  Activities  of  Certain 
Groups  of  Bacteria  in  California  Soil  Columns,  by  Charles  B.  Lip- 
man.     Vol.  4,  no.  4,  pp.  113-120,  April  5,  1919. 

Variability  in  Soils  and  Its  Significance  to  Past  and  Future 
Investigations.  II.  Variations  in  Nitrogen  and  Carbon  in  Field 
Soils  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Accuracy  of  Field  Trials,  by 
D.  D.  Waynick  and  L.  T.  Sharp.  Vol.  4,  no.  5,  pp.  121-139,  1  fig. 
in  text,  May  10,  1919. 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
The  Genetic  Relationship  of  the  North  American  Indian  Lan- 
guages, by  Paul  Radin.     Vol.  14,  no.  5,  pp.  4S9-502,  May  31,  1919. 
Nabaloi  Songs,  by  C.  R.  Moss  and  A.  L.  Kroeber.     Vol.  5,  No.  2, 
pp.  187-206,  May  10,  1919. 

Botany 

Notes  on  the  Germination  of  Tobacco  Seed  III,  Note  on  the 
Relation  of  Light  and  Darkness  to  Germination,  by  T.  Harper 
Goodspeed.    Vol  5,  no.  16,  pp.  451-455,  April  3,  1919. 

Classical  Philology 

Notes  on  the  Silvae  of  Statius,  Book  II,  by  William  A.  Merrill. 
Vol  5,  no.  5,  pp.  85-100,  May  14,  1919. 

Geography 
Thirty-year   Synopsis  of   Meteorological   Observations   Made   at 
Berkeley  from  July  1,  1887,  to  June  30,  1917,  by  Burton  M.  Varney. 
Vol.  2,  no.  1,  pp.  1-18,  pis.  1-2,  1  fig.  in  text,  April  3,  1919. 
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Geology 

A  C'estraciont  Spine  from  the  Middle  Triassic  of  Nevada,  by 
Pirie  Davidson.  Vol.  11,  no.  4,  pp.  433^435,  2  figs,  in  text,  May  9, 
1919. 

Physiology 

Studies  on  the  Adaptation  of  Man  to  High  Altitudes.  I.  Effect 
of  High  Altitudes  on  Pulse,  Body  Temperature,  Blood  Pressure, 
Eespiration  Eate,  Output  of  Urine,  and  Loss  of  Energy  in  Feces, 
by  Edward  Sigfrid  Sundstroem.  Vol.  5,  no.  5,  pp.  71-86,  April  5, 
1919. 

Zoology 

Beactions  of  Various  Plankton  Animals  with  Beference  to 
Their  Diurnal  Migrations,  by  Calvin  (X  Esterly.  Vol.  19,  no.  1, 
pp.  1-83,  April  4,  1919. 

The  Pteropod  Desmopterus  pacificus  Sp.  Nov.,  by  Christine 
Essenberg.    Vol.  19,  no.  2,  pp.  85-88,  2  figs,  in  text,  May  9,  1919. 

Studies  on  Giardia  Microti,  by  William  C.  Boeck.  Vol.  19,  no.  3, 
pp.  85-134,  pi.  1,  19  figs,  in  text,  April  7,  1919. 
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Vol.  XXI  OCTOBER,     1919  No.  4 


FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  PEACE  IDEALISM 


Charles  Cestre" 


When  the  war  broke  out  two  conflicting  principles  were 
confronting  each  other  in  the  world:  the  principle  of  the 
civilized  nations,  which  set  up  the  forces  of  reason,  good 
will,  and  mutual  respect,  in  defense  of  peace,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  German  nation,  which  floated  the  pennon  of 
might  and  war  and  threatened  destruction  on  peoples,  great 
or  small,  that  would  not  make  room  for  the  race  of  super- 
men. In  spite  of  Germany's  unmistakable  expressions  of 
her  ambitions  and  of  the  hateful  doctrine  by  which  she 
backed  them,  the  world  could  not  bring  itself  to  believe  that 
action  could  follow  profession,  when  the  lives  of  millions 
were  at  stake.  The  world  cherished  peace  and  was  making 
worthy  and  apparently  successful  efforts  to  maintain  peace. 
The  United  States  had  been  foremost  in  the  movement  for 
arbitration  and  the  settlement  of  conflicts  by  the  Court  at 
the  Hague.  France  had  joined  hands  in  the  furthering  of 
all  diplomatic  negotiations  and  international  agreements 
that  made  for  quieter  days  under  the  aegis  of  triumphant 
civilization. 

How  could  France  and  America  not  have  been  at  one  in 
the  endeavor  to  promote  a  peaceful  understanding  among 
nations?  Both  had  outgrown  the  phase  of  imperialism. 
Both  had  vowed  allegiance  to  political  democracy  and  were 
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paying  more  than  lip  service  to  those  noble  developments 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity — social  democracy  at 
home  and  international  democracy  abroad.  Both  could 
trace  their  present  idealism  to  the  same  origin,  namely,  the 
dawning  of  the  philosophy  of  reason  and  of  human  sym- 
pathy at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  had  both, 
in  1776  and  1789,  hailed  the  rights  of  man  and  vindicated 
the  rights  of  nations.  Joel  Barlow  and  Camille  Desmoulins 
as  well  were  patriots,  as  the  saying  ran,  that  is,  friends  of 
liberty,  in  their  countries,  and  advocates  of  the  oneness  of 
the  human  race  in  their  outlook  upon  the  world.  Through 
the  vicissitudes  of  history  and  under  pressure  of  the  inner 
force  of  expansion  or  the  outward  forces  of  compression, 
the  idealism  common  to  France  and  to  America  has  had  to 
justify  itself  or  to  remain  in  abeyance  for  long  periods  of 
years.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  it 
had  emerged  again,  hopeful  and  strong,  and  for  the  first 
time  was  striving  to  pass  from  theory  to  realization. 

The  difference  between  America  and  France,  in  1914, 
is  contained  in  the  glaring  fact  that  France  had  to  rise  in 
arms  the  very  first  day  of  the  German  attack  and  make  of 
the  bodies  of  her  men  a  rampart  to  protect  the  homes  of 
her  people,  whereas  America  could  stand  away  from  the 
war,  not  only  without  endangering  her  existence,  but  with- 
out abandoning  any  of  her  principles  or  being  false  to  her 
duty.  There  may  be  discussion  as  to  what  was  the  moment 
when  America  should  have  realized  her  solidarity  with  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace ;  but 
every  one  will  admit  that  this  active  solidarity  could  become 
clear  to  the  eyes  of  America  only  in  the  face  of  dire  reality. 
This  difference  in  the  mental  attitude  and  the  actual  situ- 
ation of  the  two  countries  at  the  outset  and  the  consequences 
that  followed  from  it  in  the  course  of  the  war  are  the  chief 
facts  which  account  for  the  position  that  each  took  in  the 
friendly  debate  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  for  the  final 
amicable  agreement  in  which  both  willingly  concurred  with 
the  rest  of  the  Allies. 
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America's  aloofness  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  but 
the  direct  outcome  of  America's  privileged  position  among 
nations — and  the  same  privileged  position  accounts  for  the 
nature  of  her  idealism.  Her  ideal  views  regarding  peace 
were  more  hopeful,  more  detached  from  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, more  independent  of  the  fatalities  of  human  nature, 
of  a  more  theoretical  and  rational  character,  than  could 
have  been  the  views  of  any  of  the  more  liberal  nations  among 
the  Allies.  America  had  not  to  worry  about  history — cer- 
tainly not,  as  she  thought,  about  European  history.  Her 
judgment  of  human  nature,  also,  was  colored  (how  could  it 
have  been  otherwise?)  by  the  comforting  spectacle  of  the 
development  of  human  nature  on  her  favored  soil.  In 
fact,  did  she  not  see  within  her  borders,  behind  the  bulwark 
of  her  two  protecting  oceans,  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
successes  of  human  endeavor  ever  attained?  Her  govern- 
ment is  a  triumph  of  the  artificial  form  of  government,  in 
which  human  reason,  the  principle  of  right  and  the  sense 
of  justice,  the  respect  of  individuality  in  others  and  the 
willing  surrender  of  the  aggressiveness  of  self,  have  taken 
the  better  of  brute  force,  ruthless  ambition,  and  savage 
selfishness.  Her  belief  in  human  reason  is  so  firm  that  she 
has  of  late  years  set  out  to  apply  the  rational — or,  as  we 
say  today,  scientific — method  to  many  forms  of  her  indus- 
trial, educational,  and  social  activities,  and  with  commen- 
dable success.  Her  territory  is  so  large  and  her  resources  so 
inexhaustible  that  there  is,  within  it,  a  lesser  clash  of  oppos- 
ing wills,  a  lesser  proportion  of  failures,  a  lesser  amount  of 
rancor :  tolerance  of  all  creeds,  good  humor  in  political  con- 
tests, competition  that  stops  short  of  class  struggle,  no  envy 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  toward  the  rich,  liberality  of  the 
wealthy  in  behalf  of  public  utilities,  every  man  joyously 
starting  on  the  road  of  life  as  the  pioneers  of  old  on  the 
westward  trail — such  is  the  sight  that  America  offers  to  a 
foreign  observer,  and  such  is  the  happy  view  that  the 
Americans  themselves  take  of  their  country  when  they  rise 
above  the  daily  contingencies  to  the  point  of  vantage  of 
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contemplation.  America,  privileged  by  her  geographical 
situation  and  the  bounty  of  her  soil,  is  fortunate  in  having 
no  dangerous  neighbors,  no  so-called  "natural  enemy." 
Ignorant  of  the  quarrels  and  hatreds  of  the  European 
nations,  she  extended  to  all  peoples  the  invitation  to  share 
in  her  freedom,  her  plenty,  and  her  fruitful  toil,  and  she 
reconciled  here  those  who  were  in  their  native  countries 
irreconcilable  enemies ;  she  has  become  the  crucible  of  men, 
the  shining  city  built  in  defiance  of  Babel,  the  happy  place 
of  the  union  of  thought  and  hopes.  And  well  may  she  be 
proud  of  this,  for  this  prosperity  and  peace  are  the  products 
of  her  intelligence,  reasonableness,  and  human  kindness, — 
the  best  faculties  of  man  liberated.  And  how  could  she  fail 
to  hope  for  the  final  victory  of  mankind  over  the  fatality 
of  war?  In  this  hopeful  spirit  she  faced  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  when  she  could  still  believe  that  the  war  was  like 
former  wars,  a  conflict  of  ambitions  or  a  settling  of  old 
quarrels ;  until  the  inhumanity  and  cynicism  and  treachery 
of  Germany  had  convinced  her  that  there  was  in  the  world 
an  unregenerate  nation,  unamenable  to  reason,  whose  avowed 
immorality  was  a  danger  to  civilization. 

America  did  her  duty  with  an  admirable  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice, eagerness  of  service,  and  disregard  of  self-interest. 
When  the  hour  of  mooting  peace  came,  she  approached  the 
negotiations  with  the  renewed  hope  that  days  of  better 
understanding  among  nations  and  obedience  to  law  and 
right  in  international  relations  were  at  hand.  She  had  not 
entered  the  war  with  any  desire  for  aggrandizement,  not 
even  to  protect  her  own  existence,  but  to  do  away  with 
unruly  greed  and  lawless  self-assertion.  A  crusader  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  she  had  from  the  very  begin- 
ning announced  that  she  was  fighting  primarily  in  order 
to  establish  peace  in  the  world  on  a  stable  and  durable 
basis.  This  is  what  had  gathered  all  Americans  into  one 
homogeneous  whole,  this  is  what  had  created  a  unanimous 
feeling  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  the  war.  No 
wonder   then    that,    at    the    Peace    Conference,    President 
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Wilson,  the  mouthpiece  of  America,  should  have  brought 
forward  the  plan  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  made  him- 
self its  strenuous  advocate. 

France  could  not  but  be  in  favor  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  only  available  means — if  any  avail — of  estab- 
lishing peace  in  the  world  on  the  foundation  of  right  and 
law.  The  ideal  of  universal  peace  was  conceived  as  a  work- 
able proposition,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world,  in  the 
France  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  philosophers  and 
friends  of  humanity  who  also  devised  the  principle  of  social 
democracy.  Her  soldiers  had  marched  forward  to  battle  in 
1914  to  the  cry  of:  "War  against  war!  Let  imperialism 
and  militarism  be  driven  out  of  the  German  soul  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  the  world  at  last  be  a  brotherhood  of 
nations  equally  self -restrained  and  equally  free!"  French 
idealism  met  American  idealism  on  its  own  ground.  Yet, 
through  fifty-four  months  of  trial,  suffering  and  frightful 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  France  had  de- 
veloped feelings  whose  tremendous  force  no  statesman  sitting 
round  the  tapis  vert  could  disregard.  And,  besides,  the 
death  grapple  with  a  formidable  reality  had  turned  the 
French  into  realists.  They  belied  none  of  their  age-old 
noble  enthusiasms,  they  did  full  credit  to  the  common  ideal- 
ism which  they  shared  with  the  Americans,  but  they  had  to 
make  sure  that  no  provision  for  international  peace  should 
leave  the  wounds  of  France  unhealed  or  the  frontiers  of 
France  unprotected. 

They  seemed  to  perceive  in  the  first  American  proposal 
for  a  League  of  Nations  a  slight  inclination  toward  an  over- 
optimistic  estimate  of  the  state  of  Europe,  and  especially 
of  the  change  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Germans,  which  caused  them  some  disquietude.  France 
had  known,  in  the  course  of  her  history,  a  phase  of  Utopian 
idealism.  At  the  time  of  her  great  Revolution  she  believed 
unreservedly  in  the  goodness  of  human  nature,  acted  accord- 
ingly and  was  led  thereby  to  cruel  disappointment.  It  took 
a  century  of  turmoil  and  painful  readjustment  to  restore 
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the  political  and  social  life  of  the  country  and  her  relations 
with  foreign  nations  to  a  well-poised  equilibrium.     This 
prolonged  ordeal  made  for  realism.     Again  she  has  lived 
for  half  a  century  face  to  face  with  a  bullying,  unscrupu- 
lous, land-hungry  enemy,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  ceaselessly 
increasing  his  armaments.     This  has  taught  her  a  realistic 
view  of  things  over  the  eastern  frontier.    She  could  not  but 
harbor  distrust.     Was  it  possible  to  admit  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  German  government  and  the  Ger- 
man people  ?    Was  it  safe  to  believe  that  the  sudden  trans- 
formation of  Germany  from  an  autocracy  to  a  republic  meant 
a  thorough  transformation  in  the  hearts  of  the  Germans? 
No  word  of  repentance  or  even  of  regret  has  been  uttered  by 
the  official  representatives  of  Germany  or  by  the  people. 
The  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Weimar  are  the 
very  same  as  those  who  made  themselves  the  complacent 
tools  of  the  Hohenzollerns  at  Berlin.     The  soldiers  who 
had  committed  the  atrocities,  burned  down  the  Belgian. 
Serbian,  Italian,  and  French  villages,  the  sailors  who  had 
sunk  the  Lusitania,  had  been  received  as  heroes  in  the 
German  cities;  the  officers  who  had  ordered  the  massacres 
of  the  wounded  and  the  prisoners,  and  who  had  murdered 
Miss  Cavell,  were  still  honored,  and  retained  much  influence. 
How  could  France,  still  bruised  in  the  innermost  fibers  of 
her  heart,  overlook  those  portents  and  control  her  feelings  ? 
She   needed   guarantees  against   a  sudden   return  of  the 
heinous  passions  which  had  hurled  the  hordes  of  the  Huns 
over  her  sunny  fields;  she  required  compensation  for  her 
losses  (so  far  as  they  can  be  at  all  compensated  for)  and 
the  infliction  of  some  retribution  upon  the  guilty.      No 
theoretical  view  of  clemency,  no  dream  of  universal  brother- 
hood among  men,  ought  to  balk  justice,  as  justice,  unimpas- 
sioned  but  severe,  has  always  been  understood  in  human 
thought  and  parlance. 

In  one  of  his  early  addresses,  President  Wilson  had 
spoken  of  the  " major  organized  force  of  mankind"  as 
the  physical  support  of  the  League  of  Nations.     But  this 
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organization  of  an  international  army  was  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  several  parliaments.  France  hoped  and 
still  hopes  that  America  will  take  steps  to  be  able  to  bring 
military  help — immediate  military  help — in  case  of  a 
recrudescence  of  the  imperialistic  mania  in  Germany.  But 
in  the  meantime  she  needed  guarantees  and  a  certainty  of 
reparation.  The  Saar  Valley,  about  which  the  unjust, 
unholy  accusation  of  "imperialism"  (the  last  thing  indeed 
that  France  expected),  was  raised  in  some  quarters  of 
America,  is  but  a  guarantee  (a  temporary  guarantee,  to  last 
fifteen  years)  and  a  compensation.  It  is  also —  and  it  ought 
to  be  looked  on  in  this  light — a  chastisement:  the  only 
chastisement  (how  mild!)  that  Germany  will  have  to  bear, 
as  her  villages  and  cities  are  still  all  standing,  her  fields 
unmarred,  her  factories  untouched. 

France  conquered  her  feelings  to  the  point  of  agreeing 
to  be  moderate  in  victory.  She  renounced  much — all  the 
toll  of  annexation  and  indemnities  which  Germany  would 
have  exacted  from  her,  had  she  been  the  winner.  She  gave 
up  the  satisfaction — ignoble,  no  doubt,  but  human — that 
anger,  a  cruel  sense  of  injury,  sacra  indignatio,  at  uncalled 
for  aggression  and  ruthless  frightfulness,  demanded.  She 
offered  her  renunciation  to  the  common  cause  of  human 
idealism  for  which  America,  the  Allies  and  herself  had  borne 
the  trials  of  that  holy  war  against  tyranny  and  injustice. 
But  she  was  firm  in  her  plea  for  such  realistic  justification 
of  the  idealistic  scheme  of  world  organization  as  her 
experience  of  human  nature  and  her  heart-intuitions  taught 
her  to  insist  upon,  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

There  was  difference  of  opinion  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  nations  at  the  Peace  Conference,  but 
"difference"  does  not  mean  "dissension."  President  Wil- 
son was  criticized  by  the  French  press  (not  all  the  press, 
but  the  organs  of  the  conservative  and  nationalistic  party) 
partly  because  he  was  supposed  to  resist  the  French  claims 
to  compensation  and  guarantees,  partly  because  he  had  been 
hailed  by  the  French  socialistic  party  as  the  exponent  of 
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their  peace.  President  Wilson  was  not  responsible  for  that 
move  of  the  socialistic  party,  neither  did  he  oppose  the 
French  claims,  as  appeared  when  the  Treaty  was  made 
public.  There  was  a  debate,  a  sharp  and  close  debate,  at 
the  Peace  Conference,  as  there  ought  to  be  where  nothing 
less  than  the  transformation  of  the  universe  is  at  stake ;  but 
the  greatest  fairness,  the  best  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  most 
hopeful  openness  to  reasonable  arguments  never  ceased  to 
be  the  tone  of  the  discussion.  The  French  people  now 
know  with  what  care,  thoroughness  and  scientific  probity 
all  the  questions  involved  in  the  treaty  were  studied  by  the 
American  experts,  who  over  here  first,  and  later  at  Hotel 
Crillon  in  Paris,  were  constantly  ready  to  work  out  the 
problems  indicated  by  the  President.  Since  they  have  read 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  the  French  people  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  and  so  declare  themselves.  They  are  grateful  to 
America  for  having  crowned  her  splendid  earnestness,  gen- 
erosity and  self-denial  during  the  war  by  her  breadth  of 
views,  justice  of  judgment  and  friendly  disposition  after 
the  war. 

Through  mingled  tact  and  firmness,  feeling  and  reason, 
steadiness  of  purpose  and  willingness  of  concession,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  won  over  the  French  to  full  acceptance  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Now  that  France  has  consented  to  give 
up  all  the  claims  and  renounce  all  the  legitimate  resentment 
that  could  not  tally  with  the  regulations  and  spirit  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  she  puts  her  trust  in  President  Wilson 
to  persuade  America,  in  her  turn,  to  give  up  such  traditions 
or  habits  of  mind  not  essential  to  her  security  or  prosperity 
as  would  hinder  her  from  adapting  herself  to  the  new  world 
solidarity.  France  has  full  trust  in  the  American  people, 
whose  low,  strong  voice  she  heard  during  the  war  and 
expects  to  hear  after  the  peace,  professing  their  full  sense 
of  duty  in  international  relations  and  their  entire  conscious- 
ness of  their  new  responsibility  to  mankind.  America  will 
not  contradict  herself.  France  feels  it  and,  calmly  await- 
ing the  friendly  nation's  decision,  extends  to  her  from  over 
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the  seas  the  cordial  friendship  which  has  always  united  the 
two  sister  republics,  made  thrice  closer  today  by  mutual 
gratefulness,  the  memory  of  common  sufferings,  and  the 
common  worship  of  the  heroic  dead  who  fell  for  the  final 
triumph  of  justice  and  peace  in  the  world. 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  PEACE 
OF  THE  WORLD 


Thomas  H.  Reed 


Until  her  entrance  into  the  Great  War,  the  United  States 
always  found  herself  politically  self-sufficient.  Washing- 
ton 's  parental  warning  to  the  infant  republic  that  she  avoid 
entangling  alliances  had  been  obeyed  as  few  parental  in- 
junctions are.  Inclination  jumped  with  precept.  In  Wash- 
ington 's  day  the  European  world  was  weeks — even  months 
— away  across  a  perilous  sea,  while  to  the  west  opened  the 
boundless  opportunities  of  a  virgin  continent.  Year  by 
year  the  sea  grew  narrower,  but  the  development  of  the 
mighty  continent  lured  men  with  ever  more  potent  charm. 
Even  when  a  world  economy  had  replaced  national  economy 
as  the  basis  of  living  our  minds  lagged  behind  the  truth. 
In  other  words  our  political  thinking  did  not  reach  beyond 
the  bounds  of  our  own  country,  certainly  not  of  our  own 
continent,  although  our  economic  life  was  as  wide  as  the 
world. 

It  required  the  shock  of  the  Great  War  to  prove  that 
the  old  days  of  exclusiveness  were  gone  and  that  henceforth 
our  citizenship  must  be,  while  none  the  less  of  the  United 
States,  a  citizenship  of  the  world.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
of  our  people,  in  and  out  of  the  United  States  Senate,  who 
even  yet  do  not  realize  what  has  happened.  One  need  not 
run  far  to  hear  loudly  proclaimed  the  timeworn  doctrines 
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of  the  older  and  narrower  Americanism.  It  is  all  the  more 
important  therefore  that  we  should  form  exact  notions  of 
our  place  in  the  world  scheme.  We  must  divorce  ourselves 
at  once  from  sentimental  internationalism  and  mawkish 
nationalism.  Since  the  world  is  reeling  a  bit,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  keep  our  heads  level  and  our  feet 
well  planted. 

One  must  be  blind  to  every  sign  of  the  times  to  believe 
that  the  days  of  nationalism — and  aggressive  nationalism — 
are  past.  The  European  settlement  has  been  based  largely 
on  national  lines  and  the  cry  of  "self-determination"  is  on 
the  lips  of  each  small  but  aspiring  people.  There  is  a  clear 
prospect  that  national  struggles  will  fill  the  histories  of  the 
future.  Large  nations  have  a  natural  reluctance  to  admit 
the  claims  of  their  racial  minorities  to  territorial  independ- 
ence. There  is  undoubtedly  a  limit  as  to  the  size  of  the 
units  to  which  "self-determination"  should  be  applied,  but 
where  to  draw  the  line  may  well  be  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy. The  German  people,  unconvinced  of  defeat  and 
restless  under  the  requirements  of  the  peace  treaty,  await 
only  opportunity  to  assert  again  their  scarcely  diminished 
strength.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  still  tingling  with  the 
smart  of  the  inhuman  wrongs  inflicted  upon  her,  is  equally 
determined  that  the  Teutonic  terror  be  kept  down.  Japan, 
chafing  in  her  narrow  boundaries  and  seeking  room  for  her 
expanding  population,  and  new  fields  for  her  merchants  and 
bankers  to  exploit,  threatens  the  integrity  of  China  and  even 
menaces  the  Pacific  shores  of  America.  "With  the  world 
stage  so  set,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that,  unless 
some  more  potent  influence  intervenes,  the  curtain  will  rise 
again  upon  a  sanguinary  scene  and  will  fall  upon  a  welter 
of  warring  nations. 

Just  for  the  moment,  of  course,  the  world  is  weary  of 
slaughter,  but  the  forces  which  have  produced  wars  in  the 
past  are  still  tugging  at  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
Pride,  hate,  and  greed,  pursued  with  craft  and  violence, 
caused  the  Great  War.  and  these  demons  have  not  been 
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exorcised  even  by  the  stupendous  blood  offering  that  has 
been  made  to  appease  them.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  they  may  be  successfully  opposed  by  meekness  and  sub- 
mission. It  was  a  delightful  pre-war  fancy  that  a  German 
army  landing  on  our  shores  might  be  met  by  bands  of  school- 
girls bearing  garlands,  and  be  turned  back  by  very  shame. 
None  but  the  most  cheerful  of  idiots  dreams  such  a  dream 
today.  Greed  and  violence  have  no  respect  for  weakness. 
They  can  be  overcome  only  by  superior  force,  and  no  real 
man  will  hesitate  to  raise  his  hand  against  them.  Submis- 
sion to  wrong  is  treachery  to  the  race.  As  long  as  the  selfish 
passions  of  men  breed  violence,  so  long  must  righteous  anger 
arise  in  self-defense — unless,  of  course,  some  other  means 
of  restraining  violence  be  found. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  assume  that  the  racial  vices 
which  foment  wars  belong  exclusively  to  the  peoples  of  the 
late  Central  Empires.  The  reiteration  of  even  the  obvious 
truth  that  they  excelled  all  other  nations  of  their  time  in 
aggressiveness,  disregard  of  honor,  and  sustained  belief  in 
force,  may  degenerate  into  a  thoughtless  song  of  hate.  Not 
only  does  the  disturbed  condition  of  southeastern  Europe 
give  occasion  to  all  sorts  of  international  difficulties,  but 
the  fierce  and  warlike  character  of  the  rugged  Balkan 
peoples  promises  that  these  occasions  will  not  be  neglected. 
No  sane  man  can  doubt  that  Japan  proposes  to  push  with 
vigor  a  policy  of  imperialistic  expansion  in  the  Far  East. 
The  success  of  this  policy  may  well  create  in  her  an  over- 
weening pride  and  self-confidence  similar  to  that  which 
pushed  the  German  people  into  the  Great  War.  No  one  can 
foresee  with  exactness  the  effect  of  the  temptations  of  suc- 
cess and  power  upon  any  people.  The  best  and  wisest  and 
most  democratic  of  nations  may  find  itself  standing  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  the  world  with  the  Devil  at  its  elbow.  Will 
it  say,  ' '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ! "  ?  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  individual  who  can  resist  anything  but  temptation. 
It  is  easy  for  men  or  nations  to  be  good  while  they  remain 
weak  and  obscure.     To  become  overwhelmingly  powerful 
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and  retain  their  virtue  is  a  result  which  few  have  ever 
achieved. 

Unparalleled  as  the  slaughter  of  the  last  war  has  been, 
the  next  great  war  will  be  even  more  destructive.  The 
inventive  genius  of  man,  stimulated  by  the  conflict,  has 
devised  many  devilish  engines  of  destruction,  the  use  of 
which  was  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  peace.  New 
gases,  infinitely  more  dangerous  and  more  difficult  to  escape, 
new  artillery,  new  explosives  await  the  beginning  of  the 
next  holocaust,  Civil  populations  suffered  terribly,  even  in 
far  away,  unfortified  places,  in  the  Great  War — their  suffer- 
ings will  be  multiplied  many  fold  in  the  coming  war.  Now 
that  airplanes  and  dirigibles  have  proved  their  power  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  we  can  no  longer  rest  on  the  assurance 
of  the  ocean  barrier  between  us  and  Europe.  When  a  sub- 
marine sank  a  few  merchantmen  off  the  Jersey  coast,  New 
York  thrilled  for  a  moment  at  the  possibility  of  an  attack. 
The  great  electric  signs  on  Broadway  were  kept  dark  and 
the  pleasure-seeking  throngs  stumbled  weirdly  among  the 
subway  ruins.  There  was  no  real  fear,  however,  and  the 
theatres  and  cafes  were  as  well  filled  as  usual.  In  the  next 
war  New  Yorkers  will  probably  retire  to  their  cellars  more 
often  than  Londoners  or  Parisians  have  done  in  this.  It 
is  true  that  we  are  now  surfeited  with  slaughter,  but  just 
as  heavy  eating  becomes  a  habit,  so  does  heavy  killing.  We 
have  become  accustomed  to  slaughter.  Custom  has  steeled 
our  hearts  to  the  wails  of  dying  thousands.  God  pity  the 
world  in  the  next  war! 

Must  there  be  a  next  war  ?  We  have  seen  how  nianv  are 
the  opportunities  for  it,  how  powerful  the  inducements  to 
it.  Is  there  a  force  in  the  world  sufficient  to  lay  these  evil 
spirits  ?  There  is,  and  there  is  but  one.  Men  living  together 
in  society  are  subject  to  the  same  play  of  forces  as  are 
nations.  Pride,  ambition,  greed,  cunning,  induce  to  ag- 
gression while  equally  powerful  motives  of  honor  and  self- 
interest  call  to  resistance.  There  are  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  two  forces  which  hold  him  to  ways  of  peace.    One 
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of  them  is  love.  Between  men  of  the  highest  civilized 
standards — men  who  live  on  the  plane  of  mankind 's  ultimate 
idealism — the  appeal  of  love  is  well-nigh  irresistible.  It 
is  this  fact  which  has  misled  the  pacificist.  He  reasons  that 
because  he  would  not  dash  aside  the  pleading  hands  of  non- 
resistance  no  one  else  would.  Or,  if  he  reckons  on  the 
existence  of  any  so  cruel  as  to  resist  the  plea  of  weakness, 
he  counts  upon  the  unanswerable  appeal  of  martyrdom  to 
overwhelm  the  oppressor.  The  appeal  of  love  is  lost,  how- 
ever, on  those  too  degraded  to  understand  its  motive.  ' '  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church?"  Yes, 
within  the  range  of  a  common  civilization  like  that  which 
grew  up  under  the  Pax  Romana.  But  the  cannibal  islander 
puts  the  non-resistant  missionary  in  his  pot,  and  the  tribe 
smack  their  lips  over  his  well  seasoned  bones  with  no  com- 
punctions on  the  score  of  his  martyrdom.  We  can  find  no 
trace  of  real  compunction  in  Germany  over  the  fate  of 
martyred  Belgium,  nor  can  we  imagine  that  there  would 
have  been  much  softening  of  her  iron  heart  if  Belgium  had 
bent  the  knee  without  a  blow.  "We  can  not  rely  on  the  force 
of  love  alone  to  keep  the  nations  at  peace.  Even  among  the 
common  run  of  individuals  it  does  not  serve  to  prevent  the 
strong  from  bearing  heavily  upon  the  weak.  If  this  is  true 
among  men  of  the  same  race,  language  and  culture,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  true  among  nations  of  variant  breed, 
tongue  and  tradition.  Germany  did  not  know  the  language 
of  love.  Does  Japan?  Do  the  wild  hordes  of  southeastern 
Europe?    What  people,  indeed,  does? 

The  one  force  which  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  order  in  civil  society  or  in  the  society 
of  nations  is  law.  A  law  is  a  rule  of  conduct.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  not  unlike  the  moral  precepts  to  which  the 
pacifist  pins  his  faith.  It  is,  however,  something  more 
than  a  mere  rule  of  conduct.  It  is  a  rule  of  conduct 
enforced.  Within  the  United  States  or  any  other  civilized 
state  there  are  regularly  organized  agencies  of  society  for 
making,  interpreting,  and  enforcing  law.     Upon  this  fact 
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the  good  order  and  prosperity  of  the  community  depend. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  service  of  law  can  not  be  realized  to 
the  full  unless  it  be  clearly  stated,  authentically  interpreted, 
and  effectively  enforced.  Within  the  limitations  to  which 
all  human  institutions  are  subject,  our  legislatures,  courts, 
and  executives  fulfill  these  functions.  There  are  persons 
who  deny  that  any  law  exists  among  nations.  They  are 
wrong.  International  law  is  somewhat  vague  and  uncertain 
and  only  haphazardly  enforced.  There  are  still,  however, 
numerous  rules  regulating  the  conduct  of  nations  which  are 
recognized  as  existing,  and  which  are  upheld  at  least  by  the 
public  opinion  of  all  enlightened  peoples.  Beginning  with 
the  invasion  of  Belgium,  Germany  perpetrated  a  culminat- 
ing series  of  violations  of  these  rules.  It  seemed  for  a  time 
that  international  law  had  lost  all  force  and  effect.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  however,  rallied  to  its  defense. 
Germany  was  tried,  found  guilty  and  judgment  executed 
upon  her.  "We  have  learned  that  the  world  will  vindicate 
the  sanctity  of  international  law  whenever  it  is  grossly  and 
inhumanly  violated.  The  only  means  now  available  for  such 
vindication,  however,  is  war,  and  war  is  the  very  thing 
which  we  are  seeking  to  avoid.  It  would  seem  too  obvious, 
therefore,  to  require  demonstration  that  if  we  are  to  avoid 
future  wars  there  must  be  some  mechanism  established  for 
the  clear  determination  and  orderly  enforcement  of  inter- 
national law. 

One  of  the  most  clearly  defined  tendencies  in  the  history 
of  civilization  is  the  gradual  extension  of  the  units  within 
which  the  rule  of  law  prevails.  Among  primitive  peoples 
law  is  a  thing  of  the  village  or,  at  most,  of  the  tribe.  Within 
the  tribe  there  are  rules  of  conduct  well  understood  and 
even  savagely  enforced.  As  one  tribe  conquers  another,  or 
as  the  dominion  of  some  sturdy  chief  expands  over  several 
tribes,  the  area  grows  within  which  life  and  property  are 
protected  by  such  rules.  The  breaking  up  of  Western 
Europe  into  a  vast  number  of  little  feudal  dominions,  each 
with  its  own  law,  and  each  at  war  with  all  the  rest,  was 
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coincident  with  the  almost  total  eclipse  of  civilization.  As 
these  feudal  dominions  were  consolidated,  and  as  the  areas 
within  which  peace  was  enforced  by  the  law  grew  in  extent, 
civilization  crept  from  behind  the  dark  obstruction  of  war. 
This  process  has  gone  on  until  today  there  are  in  the  world 
only  a  few  states,  half  a  hundred  or  thereabouts,  within 
most  of  which  a  regime  of  law  prevails.  The  process  has 
not  gone  far  enough  yet  to  stop  war,  but  it  has  gone  far 
enough  to  diminish  vastly  the  number  of  wars.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  great  national  states  of  Europe  and  America  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  marvelous  advances  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  This  process  by  which 
law  and  peace  have  moved  forward  pari  passu  must  be 
extended  to  cover  the  world  if  the  world  is  to  have  per- 
manent peace. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  the  beginning  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rule  of  law  among  nations.  Incomplete  in  its 
design  and  imperfect  in  its  mechanism  as  it  doubtless  is,  it 
does  establish  for  the  first  time  a  definite  method  of  making 
international  law.  It  provides  in  a  sense  for  an  inter- 
national legislature.  It  further  provides  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  international  law.  The  force  of  the  League  is 
pledged  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  to  the  orderly 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  LTndoubtedly  the 
greatest  weakness  of  the  plan  is  the  absence  of  any  judicial 
machinery.  The  decision  of  disputed  facts  and  law  alike 
rests  with  an  administrative  body,  the  Council.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  if  the  consideration  of  such  questions 
could  have  been  left  to  some  body  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  vital  questions  of  international  politics.  Respect 
for  law  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  impression  of  wisdom 
and  impartiality  which  the  courts  give  forth.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  ready  reverence  will  attach  to  the  decisions  of  a  body 
upon  which  each  of  the  great  powers  is  politically  repre- 
sented. The  covenant,  too,  falls  short  of  perfection  as  a 
means  of  preserving  peace  in  that  it  does  not  assure  a 
decision  in  each  question  of  dispute.     The   Council   and 
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Assemblj'  proceed  by  common  consent  rather  than  by 
majority  action.  Such  an  arrangement  partakes  of  the 
wisdom  which  would  deliberately  train  a  colt  to  be  balky. 
At  the  most  critical  moment  the  League  may  fail,  indeed, 
is  likely  to  fail,  to  act  decisively.  Nevertheless,  with  all  its 
imperfections  the  League  is  a  beginning,  and  as  such,  should 
be  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  peace.  A  perfect  League  of 
Nations  was  impossible.  There  is  no  substantial  agreement 
as  to  what  such  a  perfect  League  should  be,  and  no  likeli- 
hood that  a  perfect  League  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
nations.  To  refuse  to  begin  because  the  beginning  must  be 
slow  would  be  like  refusing  to  have  children  because  they 
are  not  born  equipped  with  a  college  education.  The  Articles 
of  Confederation  which  loosely  united  the  thirteen  colonies 
in  their  first  bond  of  union  were  loaded  with  imperfections 
and  weaknesses.  They  paved  the  way,  however,  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  set  our  faces  then  steadily  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  rule  of  law  among  nations.  We  must  not 
be  discouraged  if  it  is  slow  in  coming.  "We  must  not  in 
rapt  enthusiasm  neglect  the  question  of  national  defense. 
The  cause  of  humanity  can  ill  afford  that  the  United  States 
should  suffer  in  her  integrity  or  honor  through  a  premature 
reliance  upon  international  institutions.  "We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  our  material  prosperity  and  our  high  ideal- 
ism during  this  formative  period.  "While  all  this  is  true, 
however,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  rule  of  law  can  not 
be  established  unless  we  are  prepared  to  subject  ourselves 
to  it.  There  are  people  who  have  expressed  the  desire  for 
a  League  of  Nations  by  which  the  United  States  is  bound 
to  nothing.  There  can  be  no  least  League  which  does  not 
involve  a  mutuality  of  obligation.  To  insure  permanent 
world  peace,  each  nation  must  give  up  something  of  its 
independence,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  our  sacri- 
fices with  the  rest. 

There  would  be  grave  reason  for  despair  if  out  of  the 
horror  of  four  vears  of  war  there  should  not  come  at  least 
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a  determination  that  the  world  should  not  again  be  incom- 
siderately  plunged  into  a  maelstrom  of  destruction.  The 
shrill  cries  of  the  tortured,  the  bleak  despair  of  the  bereaved, 
the  heroic  sacrifice  of  the  soldier  will  have  been  in  vain  if 
there  can  not  be  achieved  a  stable  basis  for  world  order. 

"If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die,  we  shall  not  sleep 
Though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. ' ' 
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ITALY  AND  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  A  LEAGUE   OF 

NATIONS 


Edward  Kennard  Rand 


In  one  of  his  vacillating  and  disheartening  articles, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Simonds1  asserts  that,  unless  every  sign  fails, 
Europe  is  unmistakably  turning  again  toward  the  ancient 
idea  of  a  balance  of  power  as  the  best  means  of  ensuring 
future  peace.  Assuming  that  new  political  combinations 
will  be  formed  to  secure  this  balance,  he  groups  the  nations 
of  Europe  as  their  inclinations  appear  to  indicate  and  foots 
up  their  populations  to  see  how  the  balance  comes  out. 
France  with  forty  million  inhabitants,  Poland  with  twenty- 
five,  Czecho-Slovak  with  eleven,  Yugo-Slavia2  with  twelve, 
Belgium  with  seven  millions,  are,  in  his  opinion,  obvious 
members  of  one  coalition.  It  is  a  French,  or  rather  an  anti- 
German  group.  It  has  a  total  population  of  ninety-five 
millions.  The  pro-German  group  consists  of  sixty  million 
Germans,  seven  million  German-Austrians,  eight  million 
Hungarians,  five  million  Bulgarians — eighty  millions  in  all. 
Not  yet  weighed  in  the  balance  but  ready  at  any  moment 
to  tip  the  scales,  are  the  forty  millions  of  Italy,  the  fifteen 
millions  of  Rumania,  and  the  ten  millions  of  Greece.  All 
those  countries,  Mr.  Simonds  contends,  are  embittered  at 
the  outcome  of  the  discussions  of  the  Peace  Conference, 


i  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Sept.  14,  1919. 

2  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Simonds,  who  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
pro-Germanism,  should  insist  on  the  Teutonic  spelling  ' '  Jugo-Slavia. ' ' 
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which  have  been  fatal  to  what  they  consider  their  valid 
claims.  They  are  ready,  therefore,  to  throw  in  their 
numbers,  which  total  sixty-five  millions,  with  the  political 
combination  that  will  guarantee  their  interests.  This, 
obviously,  in  Mr.  Simonds'  opinion,  is  the  pro-German 
group.  If  Italy  alone  joins  it,  its  numbers  would  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.  If  the  others  come  in,  too, 
the  total  would  be  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions. 

The  outlook,  "as  the  Frenchman  sees  it"  (if  he  look 
through  the  spectacles  of  Mr.  Simonds),  is  gloomy  for 
France.  "As  a  result  of  American  interference,  as  a  result 
of  American  effort  to  impose  a  League  of  Nations  upon 
the  world,  as  a  consequence  of  French  association  with  the 
United  States,  France  finds  herself  today  on  the  continent 
opposed  not  merely  by  a  group  of  powers  whose  union  and 
alliance  was  natural,  but  threatened  with  a  coalition 
between  these  powers  and  three  other  states  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  would  have  been  attached  to  the  French 
group,  had  America  not  pursued  the  course  she  did  at 
Paris." 

Some  of  Mr.  Simonds'  observations  are  true,  and  his 
whole  argument  deserves  a  careful  pondering.  Its  objective 
is  that  the  United  States  should  accept  the  French  alliance 
and  ratify  the  Paris  treaty.  To  abandon  France  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  German-Italian  menace  after  refusing  her 
claims  to  hold  the  Rhine  barriers  would  mean  to  betray  her ; 
as  it  is  the  American  policy  that  has  involved  France  in 
these  ominous  perils,  it  is  peculiarly  ungrateful  on  our  part 
to  leave  her  in  the  lurch.  I  have  called  Mr.  Simonds  dis- 
heartening and  vacillating.  He  is  disheartening  to  one  who 
believes  in  the  present  experiment  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
He  is  vacillating  to  one  who  looks  for  larger  views  on  the 
whole  course  of  world  politics.  But  as  a  special  pleader 
for  France,  Mr.  Simonds  heads  straight  for  his  goal.  If 
he  pictures  in  black  colors  the  defection  of  Italy  and  the 
downfall  of  the  League,  that  is  to  awaken  in  America  a 
sense  of  France's  danger  and  the  necessity  of  American 
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support.  With  Mr.  Simonds'  sympathy  for  France  and 
his  conclusion  that  we  should  pledge  her  our  support,  I 
heartily  agree,  but  the  methods  by  which  he  arrives  at  his 
conclusions  are  devious,  misleading,  and,  in  view  of  the 
greater  issues  before  us  at  the  moment,  particularly  dis- 
couraging and  dangerous. 

The  radical  error  that  Mr.  Simonds  and  other  critics 
make  is  their  belief  that  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations 
is  responsible  for  the  present  dissensions  in  Europe.  They 
fail  to  distinguish  between  the  covenant  itself,  and  Presi- 
dent "Wilson's  interpretation  of  it.  When  the  first  draft  of 
the  covenant  reached  America,  many  besides  the  present 
writer  must  have  rubbed  their  eyes  on  reading  it,  to  find 
in  it  so  little  of  the  visionary  and  quixotic.  It  read  like 
an  old-fashioned  alliance  among  the  chief  powers  that  had 
won  the  war.  It  further  promised  greater  possibilities  of 
permanence  than  alliances  in  the  past,  and  also  provided 
for  the  extension  of  its  prerogatives  to  other  nations  as  soon 
as  they  proved  their  capacity  for  association.  No  word 
suggested  the  invalidating  of  secret  treaties  as  such,  and  the 
famous  Article  X,  in  ensuring  the  chief  contracting  powers 
against  external  aggression,  apparently  assumed  that  these 
different  powers  could  define  what  external  aggression 
meant  and  how  they  could  be  defended  against  it. 

This  is  not  the  interpretation,  however,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  claims  of  our  European  partners  have  been 
settled;  at  least  it  has  been  imperfectly  applied.  England 
and  Japan  have  no  cause  for  grievance.  Both  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  seas,  in  its  original  and  obvious  meaning, 
and  that  of  self-determination,  gave  way  before  what  these 
nations  felt  to  be  their  obvious  needs.  This  is  but  right. 
No  one  can  question,  after  the  issue  of  the  war,  that  Britan- 
nia 's  ruling  of  the  waves  is  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  future 
peace.  There  is  graver  question  whether  Japan's  demand 
for  a  temporary  possession  of  Shantung  is  just;  yet  it  is 
possible  that  her  strong  hand  is  precisely  what  is  needed 
for  the  development  of  China  and  the  future  welfare  of  the 
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Orient.  Though  various  considerations  unknown  to  the 
public  may  have  influenced  the  Peace  Commission,  it  is 
tolerably  clear  from  President  Wilson 's  letter  on  the  Italian 
situation  that  his  attitude  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
treatment  given  to  both  Italy  and  France.  Accordingly, 
I  will  refer  to  the  disposition  of  the  French  and  the  Italian 
claims  as  the  Wilsonian  solution. 

In  view  of  the  easy  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
England  and  Japan,  it  seems  incredible  that  France  and 
Italy  should  have  had  to  haggle  for  their  rights.  France 
was  put  off  with  a  compromise,  and  Italy 's  case  disapproved 
and  postponed.  As  the  discussions  of  the  Peace  Conference 
proceeded,  Italy  was  driven  from  confidence  to  surprise, 
and  from  surprise  to  dismay.  Now,  after  nearly  a  year 
of  painful  uncertainty,  she  still  awaits  the  settlement  of 
her  claims.  It  is  a  marvel  that  within  this  time  a  nation 
of  supposedly  effervescent  and  unstable  temperament  should 
have  changed  its  ministry  but  once,  and  should  have  kept 
in  check  those  subterranean  forces  of  social  and  economic 
revolt  which  threaten  the  world  at  large. 

Three  elements  enter  into  the  mood  of  chagrin  and 
amazement  that  dominates  the  Italian  people  at  the  present 
time.  The  first  is  amazemeDt  at  the  seeming  ingratitude 
of  the  Allies.  For  there  were  three  critical  moments  during 
the  war  when,  without  the  aid  of  Italy,  the  case  of  the 
Allies  would  have  been  in  a  sorry  plight.  The  first  was  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  Had  Italy  at  that  time  not 
announced  her  neutrality — that  is,  her  refusal  to  partici- 
pate in  the  schemes  of  her  allies,  Germany  and  Austria — 
France  would  have  perforce  sent  troops  to  defend  her  south- 
eastern as  well  as  her  northeastern  border.  This  she  might 
well  have  done,  anyway,  in  case  Italy  had  made  a  simple 
declaration  of  neutrality.  But  Italy  did  more.  The  French 
foreign  office  was  informed  on  this  very  point  by  a  respon- 
sible representative  of  the  Italian  government,  that  France 
would  not  have  to  defend  her  southern  border,  as  there 
would  be  no  Italian  forces  there  from  which  to  defend  it. 
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What  the  difference  would  have  been  at  the  first  battle  of 
the  Marne  if  the  French  army  had  been  several  divisions 
smaller,  one  can  readily  calculate.  A  second  critical 
moment  was  that  when  Italy  entered  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies  in  May,  1915;  it  was  then  that  the  Russians 
were  retiring  precipituously  to  what  promised  to  become 
a  debacle.  Italy's  act  at  once  drew  off  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  Austrian  army  to  guard  the  Alpine  front.  And  a 
third  critical  moment  was  the  time  of  the  great  German 
drive  of  March,  1918,  which  came  within  an  ace  of  success. 
What  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  fifty  or  sixty  odd 
Austrian  divisions  held  in  their  places  by  the  Italian 
defense  could  have  been  released  for  action  in  the  German 
drive?  Italy  at  that  time,  after  recovering  from  the  dis- 
grace of  Caporetto,  was  holding  her  line.  The  wise  com- 
mander of  her  troops,  General  Diaz,  was  maturing  the  plans 
that  on  the  coming  anniversary  of  Caporetto  at  the  end 
of  October  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Austrian 
armies  in  one  of  the  most  cleverly  conceived  and  brilliantly 
executed  attacks  recorded  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 

Italy  has  also  been  amazed  at  the  seeming  disloyalty  of 
the  Allies  to  a  solemn  agreement  which  they  pledged  to 
her,  and  on  the  basis  of  which  she  entered  the  war.3  She 
wonders  that  some  portion  of  the  indignation  aroused  by  the 
German  Chancellor's  utterances  about  "scraps  of  paper" 

3  The  secret  Treaty  of  London,  effected  April  26, 1915,  was  published 
to  the  world  by  the  Bolsheviki  when  they  came  into  power  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917.  An  English  version  was  printed  in  New  Europe  and  in 
the  New  York  Nation.  An  Italian  version  was  discussed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  Hon.  Guiseppe  Bevione, 
whose  speech  of  February  13,  1918,  is  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
"La  Politica  Estera  dell'  Italia."  (Rorna,  1918.)  No  official  pub- 
lication of  the  treaty  has  appeared,  but  experts  do  not  seem  disposed 
to  question  the  genuineness  of  the  text  disclosed  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  places  occupied  by  Italian  troops  at  the  time  of  the  armistice 
coincide  with  those  mentioned  in  the  Treaty. 

I  am  not  discussing  in  this  paper  the  aspects  of  the  Treaty  that 
concern  the  Italian  claims  in  the  Dodecanese  and  Adalia,  since  it  is  the 
Adriatic  question  that  is  most  serious  at  the  moment.  Italy,  I  believe, 
was  ready  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  for  one  of  two  developments 
in  the  future.  If  the  League  of  Nations  were  really  to  be — and  no 
European   nation  had   shown   so   enthusiastic   a  popular  response   to 
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is  not  visited  likewise  on  the  proposal  to  scrap  her  own 
treaty.  Of  course,  it  was  a  secret  treaty,  and  secret  treaties 
offend  the  Fourteen  Points.  They  suggest  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  stealthy  covenants  of  bandits  met  to  determine  their 
respective  shares  of  other  people's  properties.  The  ban- 
dits in  question  were  the  Marchese  Imperiali  of  Italy, 
Count  Benckendorff  of  Russia,  M.  Cambon  of  France,  and 
(then)  Sir  Edward  Grey  of  England;  the  last  two,  at  least, 
Americans  will  generally  agree,  are  fairly  trustworthy 
guardians  of  democracy.  These  four  men,  deep  students 
of  political  conditions  in  Europe,  came  to  an  understanding 
satisfactory  to  Italy.  Ah,  but  it  was  a  hold-up !  Three 
gentlemen  encountered  one  bandit,  Italy,  who,  after  bar- 
gaining in  her  fashion  with  both  parties  went  over  to  the 
one  from  whom  she  could  extract  better  terms ;  the  people, 
it  is  insinuated,  waited  to  see  how  the  bargain  came  out, 
and  on  learning  that  a  good  thing  was  coming  their  way, 
took  up  arms  to  guarantee  the  bargain. 

All  diplomacy  in  the  past  has  been  a  hold-up.  In  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  which  peoples,  acting  like  individ- 
uals, have  necessarily  engaged,  the  representatives  of  a 
nation  would  have  been  false  to  their  trust  had  they  not 
tried,  along  with  the  utmost  courtesy  to  their  rivals  and 
an  eye  likewise  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  all  mankind,  to 
secure  for  that  nation  of  theirs  the  highest  possible  amount 
of  prestige  among  the  aspiring  peoples  of  mankind.  The 
League  of  Nations  may  replace — we  hope  it  will  replace — 


President  Wilson 's  message  on  this  matter — Italy  would  have  accepted 
the  doctrine  of  Turkey  for  the  Turks,  and  Greece  for  the  Greeks,  or 
the  later  devised  system  of  mandatories.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
League  of  Nations  proved  an  illusion — and  many  others  besides  Mr. 
Simonds  think  that  it  has — Italy  did  not  intend  to  be  pushed  aside 
by  France  or  Great  Britain  from  a  legitimate  share  in  the  control 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  war  made  Italy  a  great  power.  If  it 
was  to  be  the  old  struggle  for  existence  again,  she  was  going  to 
struggle.  The  revelation  of  another  secret  treaty  between  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  in  March,  1916,  not  a  year  after  Italy  entered 
the  war,  concerning  the  further  distribution  of  Turkey,  determined 
still  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  more  "watchful  waiting"  in  Italy's 
foreign  policy.  See  Bevione's  article,  "La  Politica  Estera  dell' 
Italia, ' '  page  24  f . 
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this  society  of  robber  barons  by  a  confederate  endeavor  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Italy,  above  all  nations,  knows 
what  this  process  means,  for  her  land  has  witnessed,  first, 
the  gradual  formation  of  an  autocratic  unit,  the  Roman 
Empire,  then  its  dissolution  into  a  heap  of  political 
fragments,  which  for  centuries  lay  either  dominated  or 
appropriated  by  some  foreign  domain,  and  finally  the  slow 
process  of  rebuilding  from  these  fragments  a  new  and 
stronger,  because  democratic,  unit.  Italy's  struggle  for 
nationality  was  thus  more  wholesome  than  that  of  Germany, 
which  resulted  in  autocratic  arrogance,  a  world  war,  and  the 
penance  of  destruction.  It  was  a  more  difficult  triumph 
than  our  own,  for  our  colonies  were  separated  merely  by 
local  conditions  and  were  firmly  united  by  the  common 
defiance  of  tyranny;  the  several  parts  of  Italy,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  Roman  See,  and  the  long  and 
varied  series  of  foreign  dominations,  had  been  impregnated 
with  political  and  ecclesiastical  differences  of  which  our 
forefathers  had  happily  no  conception.  Thus  Italy  has 
acquired,  not  abstractly  through  theory,  but  actually 
through  bitter  experiences,  the  feeling  of  what  a  League 
of  Nations  will  mean.  If  the  League  is  successful,  then 
will  be  the  time  to  banish  secret  treaties  from  the  world; 
they  will  be  no  more  necessary  than  secret  covenants  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Virginia  today.  But  they  were 
necessary  before  the  war.  It  would  have  been  a  fine  thing 
if  the  agreement  between  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
Italy  had  at  once  been  proclaimed  from  the  housetops. 
Germany  would  have  known  it  and  at  once  set  her  skillful 
agents  of  propaganda — which  she  was  developing  as  a 
science  while  the  Allies  were  playing  with  it  as  a  game — 
to  undermine  Italian  morale  with  still  more  alluring  prom- 
ises. This  would  have  proved  an  instrument  extremely 
efficient  at  any  of  the  desperate  moments  of  the  war.  The 
secrecy  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  therefore,  diminishes  no 
whit  of  its  binding  force  for  those  who  respect  any  treaty. 
It  must  be  added  that  even  under  a  League  of  Nations,  in 
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the  event  of  war — an  event  that  the  framers  of  the  covenant 
wisely  regard  as  still  within  the  range  of  human  possibilities 
— secret  understandings  among  the  powers  allied  against 
the  offending  nation  or  nations  would  still  be  necessary. 
For  open  diplomacy  is  no  part  of  the  strategy  of  war. 

But  it  is  urged  by  "Wilsonians  that  the  result  of  the 
war,  with  the  fall  of  Austria,  changes  the  face  of  affairs 
and  releases  the  signatories  from  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty.  Italy  will  be  amply  protected  from  the  German 
menace  on  the  north — for  it  seems  that  her  claims  will  be 
admitted  there — whereas,  on  the  east,  it  is  maintained,  she 
will  no  longer  be  confronted  by  Austria's  dependencies,  but 
by  a  friendly  power,  the  new  and  vigorous  nation,  Yugo- 
slavia, which  will  be  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  League 
against  a  recrudescence  of  Teutonic  ambitions;  thus,  it  is 
argued,  we  must  build  up  the  strength  of  this  new  nation, 
give  her  free  scope  on  the  Adriatic,  and  encourage  her 
national  aspirations.  For  Yugo-Slavia  cherishes  national 
aspirations ;  Italy  machinates  imperialistic  designs. 

Now  Italy  does  not  oppose  the  upbuilding  of  the  new 
Yugo-Slavia.  The  Italian  government  approved  and  en- 
couraged it  in  the  spring  of  1918  in  its  statements  made 
to  Yugo-Slavic  leaders  in  what  is  known  as  the  Pact  of 
Rome.  At  the  same  time,  Italians  can  not  forget  that  the 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  who  served  under  the  Austrian  flag, 
were  up  to  the  moment  of  the  armistice  their  bitterest  foes, 
and  that  the  first  act  of  Yugo-Slavic  amity  at  that  moment 
was  the  appropriation  of  the  Austrian  fleet.  The  fall  of 
Austria  can  hardly  have  altered  the  situation  as  forecast 
by  the  statesmen  who  planned  the  Treaty  of  London.  The 
awards  made  in  that  document  hardly  presuppose  a  victor- 
ious Austria;  they  would  not  have  been  particularly  allur- 
ing to  Italy  on  that  understanding.  They  assume  a  beaten 
and  dismembered  Austria.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  which 
assign  various  portions  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Croats  and  the 
Servians  assume  that  the  peoples  of  those  nations  are  no 
longer  under  the  Austrian  yoke ;  that  is,  the  treaty  presup- 
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posed  the  very  conditions  that  existed  when  the  armistice 
was  declared.  The  statesmen  who  framed  it,  were  planning 
not  merely  for  Italy 's  defence  against  Austria,  but  for  her 
general  support  when  Austria  was  overthrown.  They  were 
planning,  with  considerable  sagacity,  for  the  years  to  come. 
They  drew  up,  with  considerable  pains,  a  document  that 
bears  the  appearance  of  a  treaty  and  not  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Italy  is  naturally  wounded  at  the  disposition  on  the  part 
of  her  allies  to  treat  lightly  the  sacred  obligations  of  a 
treaty,  especially  in  view  of  their  acceptance,  however 
unwillingly,  of  a  secret  treaty  with  Japan,  which,  in  point 
of  political  ethics,  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  more  questionable 
than  that  with  Italy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  element  in  Italy's  chagrin — 
her  amazement  that  the  justice  of  her  claims  is  not  admitted. 
Her  northern  boundary,  it  would  seem,  has  been  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty.     The  restoration  of  the  old 
Roman  limes  effaces  the  two  projecting  tongues  of  moun- 
tainous land  from  which  Austria  for  a  century  has  con- 
trolled the  Italian  plains.     But  the   strategic  necessities 
recognized  by  this  reassignment  of  boundary  rim  counter 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination.     The  region  about 
Bozen  is  about  as  Teutonic  as  well  could  be.     But  the 
strategic  principle  must  prevail.     Men  are  easier  to  move 
than  mountains.     The  districts  won  back  will  soon  regain 
through  their  entire  extent  the  ancient  coloring  which  some 
parts  of  them,  despite  centuries  of  oppression  and  deter- 
mined infiltration,  have  retained.     The  Italians  have  been 
active  since  the  armistice  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
afflicted  people  of  the  redenta;  indeed,   at  this  moment, 
better  bread  is  found  there  than  in  Rome. 

The  situation  on  the  east  of  Italy  is  virtually  the  same 
as  in  the  north.  The  west  coast  of  the  Adriatic  has  not 
a  harbor  that  deserves  the  name  from  the  northernmost 
point  down  to  Brindisi.  The  east  coast  is  indented  with 
good  harbors  and  dotted  with  numerous  islands  which  made 
admirable  submarine  bases  during  the  war  and  sheltered 
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the  Austrian  fleet  as  safely  as  if  in  the  Kiel  canal.  An 
enemy  holding  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
would  have  Italy  as  much  at  her  mercy  as  if  she  looked 
down  on  her  from  the  summits  of  the  Trentino.  Italy 
demands,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  London,  not 
the  entire  coast,  but  a  part  of  Dalmatia,  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Punta  Planka,  including  the  very  Italianate 
cities  of  Zara  and  Sebenico.  The  Italians  in  Dalmatia  form 
a  very  small  percentage  of  its  population,  but  it  is  a  dis- 
trict rich  in  memories  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  centuries 
of  Venetian  influence,  which  operated,  with  ebbs  and  fluxes, 
from  the  tenth  century  to  the  French  Revolution.  Part  of 
the  coast  to  the  south  is  neutralized,  including  the  harbors 
of  Spalato,  Ragusa,  Cattaro,  Antivari,  Dulcigno,  and  S. 
Giovanni  di  Medua.  The  portion  of  Dalmatia  from  Punta 
Planka  southward  belongs  to  the  new  Yugo-Slavia.  Then 
follows  Montenegro,  whose  rights  are  carefully  guarded  in 
the  Treaty — for  the  makers  of  this  Treaty  do  not  regard 
other  treaties  as  scraps  of  paper — and  finally  comes  Albania. 
Italy  is  given  the  possession  of  Avlona,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Adriatic,  where  the  east  and  west  coasts  converge  at 
the  straits  of  Otranto;  this  is  a  critically  strategic  point 
which  none  but  Italy  should  control.  Italy  is  willing  to 
assume  a  protectorate  over  Albania,  into  which  country 
she  has  introduced  good  roads,  good  farms,  and  good 
schools,  but  does  not  claim  this  privilege.  The  country  on 
the  north  of  Dalmatia  goes  to  Croatia.  In  all,  Italy  is 
given  only  a  sixth  of  the  entire  coast,  and  Yugo-Slavia  has 
abundant  avenues  for  her  commerce. 

This  does  not  look  like  land  grabbing.  In  the  readjust- 
ments proposed  to  the  Peace  Conference  by  the  different 
nations,  the  percentage  of  alien  inhabitants  in  Poland 
would  be  forty,  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  thirty,  in  Rumania, 
seventeen,  in  France  something  over  four  per  cent,  and 
in  Italy  something  under  four  per  cent.*    Nor  is  the  settle- 


4  I  take  these  figures  from  an  admirably  sympathetic  and  compe- 
tent statement  of  both  the  Italian  and  the  Yugo-Slavie  claims,  that 
was  published  in  the  Outlook  for  May  7  of  this  year  (vol.  122,  p.  16). 
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ment  of  the  Treaty  of  London  an  act  of  hostility  to  Yugo- 
slavia. It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Italy  needs  her  own 
wall  of  protection,  whoever  dwells  on  the  other  side.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  well  for  the  peace  of  the  Balkans  that  one  of  the 
great  powers,  such  as  Italy  has  grown  to  be,  should  have 
a  base  of  operations  on  the  eastern  Adriatic  whence  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  dispatch  to  the  scene  of  any  commotion.  For 
the  Balkans  are  still  seething.  The  new  nation,  Yugo- 
slavia, is  not  in  condition  yet  to  assume  the  role  of  a  leader. 
She  is  treated  in  the  Wilsonian  view  as  the  full  equal  of 
Italy.  Italy,  at  enormous  sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  has 
saved  the  allied  cause  on  more  than  one  occasion.  What 
has  been  the  Yugo-Slavic  contribution  to  the  war  ?  Gallant 
Servia  went  down  to  defeat  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies; 
Croatia  and  Slovenia  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
The  three  peoples  have  not  as  yet  fused  into  a  harmonious 
confederation,  and  Montenegro  is  apparently  a  difficult 
morsel  to  digest.  Until  Yugo-Slavia  has,  by  a  record  of 
a  decade  or  so,  proved  its  capacity  for  government,  Italy — 
a  well-protected  Italy  with  a  foothold  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic — is  the  best  bulwark  against  Germany  in 
the  Balkans. 

There  remains  the  case  of  Fiume,  which  was  not 
awarded  to  Italy  by  the  Treaty  of  London.  At  the  time 
of  the  armistice,  I  believe,  Italy  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  In 
view  of  her  losses  and  achievements,  the  subject  might  have 
been  open  to  a  fresh  debate,  not  as  to  whether  she  should 
lose  a  jot  of  what  had  been  promised  her,  but  whether,  in 
case  the  spheres  of  influence  were  extended  for  the  other 
allies,  she  should  not  be  given  more.  Fiume,  with  a  major- 
ity of  Italians  in  its  population,  might  well,  from  that  fact, 
and  from  its  contiguity,  come  under  Italian  sovereignty. 
The  city  thought  so,  at  any  rate,  and  when  the  armistice 
was  declared,  sent  through  its  Council  communications  to 
the  Allies  and  a  mission  to  Eome,  announcing  its  union  with 
Italy.     The  representatives  of  the  Italian  government  who 
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received  the  mission  expressed  with  some  eloquence  their 
satisfaction  at  the  display  of  Italian  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  Fiume,  but  carefull}'  refrained  from  committing  their 
government  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Council's  act.  Italy 
was  living  up  to  the  Treaty.  But  the  enthusiasm  at  Fiume 
grew  intense.  Minor  outbreaks  between  Italians  and  Yugo- 
slavs, for  which  both  sides  may  have  been  to  blame,  fanned 
the  fire  of  Italian  discontent.  As  the  Peace  Conference 
dragged  on,  despair  at  the  outcome  still  further  incensed 
the  popular  craving  for  Fiume.  It  was  then  that  Bissolati, 
the  moderate  Socialist,  who  had  admirably  supported  the 
government  during  the  war,  resigned  from  the  Cabinet. 
He  was  one  of  a  group  of  broadminded,  but  shortsighted, 
Italians,  who,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  had  criti- 
cised the  so-called  imperialistic  policies  of  Sonnino,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  favored  closer  cooperation 
with  Yugo-Slavia.  But  the  logic  of  events  had  forced  them, 
one  after  another,  into  the  opposite  camp.  Now  Bissolati 
made  a  compromise  proposal,  according  to  which  the  north- 
ern boundaries  should  not  extend  quite  so  far  into  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  Dalmatian  part  of  the  Adriatic  territory 
should  be  considerably  reduced.  In  compensation,  Italy 
was  to  receive  Fiume.  It  seemed  as  though  such  a  readjust- 
ment, which  put  in  the  fore  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion, might  be  approved  by  President  Wilson;  but  it  was 
not.  That  was  the  last  straw.  The  Italian  government  fell, 
"Piazza  Wilson"  has  ceased  to  be  a  feature  of  Italian  cities, 
and  the  indignation  of  a  people  at  their  triple  wrong  has 
apparently  fused  all  factions,  except  the  official  Socialists, 
into  a  solid  mass.  The  cry  of  "Fiume  o  morte"  is  that  of 
the  whole  nation.  Somebody  else  would  have  given  it 
utterance  had  not  D  Annunzio  been  the  first.  Easy  as  it  is 
to  stage  his  capture  of  Fiume  for  opera  bouffe,  it  looks 
as  though  all  Italy  were  behind  him.  It  is  an  outrage  that 
Wilsonian  interference  should  have  led  to  this. 

We  may  now  revert  to  Mr.  Simonds'  calculations  and 
foot  up  the  columns  in  another  way.    Let  us  start  with  the 
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principle  that  the  four  nations  that  have  won  the  war  are 
the  rightful  leaders  of  civilization.  Let  us  suppose  the 
full  concession  of  the  claims  of  France  and  Italy.  Then, 
assuming  with  Mr.  Simonds  that  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
and  Belgium  fall  naturally  into  the  French  group,  we  may 
add  Italy.  The  population  of  this  group  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.  The  combination  of  Ger- 
many, German  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria,  would 
make  ninety-five  millions.  Rumania  with  fifteen,  Greece 
with  ten,  and  Yugo-Slavia  with  twelve,  remain  as  doubtful 
quantities.  We  must  add,  of  course,  that  mere  population 
is  not  the  only  element  to  consider;  it  would  have  been 
better  if  Mr.  Simonds  had  reckoned  rather  with  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  nations  concerned.  But  the  estimate 
would  be  rough  in  either  case  and  its  result  substantially 
the  same.  Now  even  supposing — what  seems  wellnigh 
inconceivable — that  the  doubtful  nations  all  went  in  on 
the  German  side,  the  rightful  balance  would  be  maintained ; 
for  Mr.  Simonds  has  curiously  failed  to  reckon  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  League  as  proposed,  furthermore,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan  would  have  something 
to  say.  In  a  word,  the  nations  that  won  the  war  could 
keep  the  peace. 

At  the  moment,  we  must  grant  Mr.  Simonds  that  the 
outlook  is  dark.  A  score  of  petty  disputes  and  even  wars 
exist  over  questions  that  never  can  be  settled  by  theory  or 
statistics.  If  Italy's  rights  are  denied,  the  possibility  of 
new  political  combinations,  yes,  even  that  detested  thing 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  a  new  form,  looms  unpleasantly 
before  us,  and  the  work  of  peace  will  be  undone.  But  the 
cause  of  this  turmoil  is  not  as  Mr.  Simonds  makes  it,  the 
attempt  to  form  a  League  of  Nations.  It  is  the  Wilsonian 
attempt  to  put  nations  on  a  level  and  settle  their  claims 
on  abstract  principles  as  though  the  war  had  never  been; 
it  is  indeed  a  peace  without  a  victory.  The  maltreatment 
of  Italy,  I  am  convinced,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
present  situation.    Had  Italy  been  allowed  her  claims,  and 
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had  France  been  granted  hers  fully  and  with  less  debate, 
the  victorious  Powers  would  have  maintained  the  same 
unity  of  front  that  won  the  war;  it  would  have  won  the 
peace  as  well.  I  believe  that  the  Peace  Treaty  should  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  without  reser- 
vations. If  there  must  be  a  reservation,  let  it  emphasize 
the  principle  that  our  partial  anticipation  of  the  Millenium 
starts  with  the  civilization  of  England,  France,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Italy,  and  that  the  contentment 
of  each  of  these  powers  is  essential  to  their  harmonious 
cooperation.  Let  the  claims  of  minor  powers  be  adjusted 
to  this  fundamental  condition  without  much  debate.  Agi- 
tation will  calm  down  because  it  will  have  to.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  Allies  to  perpetuate  that  golden 
moment  when  hearts  were  united  and  hopes  ran  high  at 
the  prosperous  issue  of  the  war,  and  when  her  sister  nations 
were  grateful  to  Italy  for  her  splendid  share  in  making  the 
world  safe  for  civilization. 
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HENRY  MORSE  STEPHENS 


Edward  Robesox  Taylor 


In  soul  and  body  great,  a  marvelous  one, 
AYho  delved  unceasingly  in  history's  lore, 
With  mind  that  could  in  freedom  grandly  soar 
Where  blazed  in  triumph  Learning's  mighty  sun. 
And  humor's  rivers  with  delight  did  run 
From  sparkling  fountains  of  his  being's  core; 
While  bounteous  he,  and  yet  his  liberal  store 
Lagged  far  behind  what  he  could  wish  were  done. 

Death  came  to  him  so  suddenly  it  thrilled 
Our  hearts  with  wonder  to  behold  thus  stilled 
The  undiminished  splendor  of  his  years; 
But  as  we  march  along  scholastic  wrays 
We  see  his  star  through  memory's  mist  of  tears 
Outglow  in  glory  all  our  loftiest  praise. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  VISIT  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


On  September  18  His  Excellency  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the 
University.  President  and  Airs.  Wilson  were  given  an 
enthusiastic  reception  in  the  Greek  Theatre  by  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  University  and  by  thousands  of  the 
citizens  of  Berkeley  who  assembled  to  do  them  honor.  Dean 
William  Carey  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Board,  presided,  and  voiced  the  welcome  of  the  University. 
Mayor  Louis  Bartlett  made  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Berkeley.  Although  it  had  been  announced 
that  President  Wilson  would  be  unable  to  speak,  he  was  so 
moved  by  the  tremendous  ovation  which  followed  his  presen- 
tation to  the  assemblage  that  he  made  a  brief  address  to  the 
students. 

The  addresses  are  here  given  from  the  stenographic 
report. 

Address  of  Dean  Jones 

Mr.  President  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  University 
of  California  welcomes  you  here  to  its  heart.  And  this  is 
more  than  a  local  welcome,  for  the  8600  students  that  gather 
daily  on  this  campus  come  from  every  county,  corner,  and 
community  of  California;  and  they  come  from  beyond  the 
borders  of  this  state;  they  come  from  every  section  of  the 
continental  Union ;  they  come  from  Canada,  and  from  Latin 
America ;  they  come  from  beyond  the  seas ;  they  come  from 
Hawaii,  from  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines;  they  come 
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from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies :  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  India;  they  come  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
from  France  and  Italy,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  the  Slavic  countries  of  the  Baltic;  they  come 
from  Armenia.  This  place,  Mr.  President,  is  in  very  fact 
a  "league  of  nations."  It  is  a  league  of  nations  living 
together  in  amity  and  cooperation  and  self-government,  and 
it  is  this  league  of  nations,  Mr.  President,  that  welcomes 
you,  the  incarnation  of  the  League  to  harmonize  and  consoli- 
date the  world. 

The  founders  of  the  University  of  California  laid  out 
the  plan  of  a  civic  settlement  here,  and  called  it  Berkeley. 
The  welcome  of  Berkeley  will  be  voiced  by  its  Mayor,  Mr. 
Louis  Bartlett. 

Address  of  Mayor  Bartlett 

Mr.  President  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  Youth  is  a  time  of  generous  emotions;  it  is  a 
time  of  vigor,  of  accomplishment.  Those  pioneers  who  came 
to  these  shores  from  the  plains,  around  by  Panama  or  the 
Horn,  brought  with  them  little  else  than  their  youth,  their 
strength,  and  their  indomitable  courage,  which  sufficed  to 
build  this  American  commonwealth,  and  this  part  of  the 
Union.  This  American  commonwealth  is  one  which  was 
built  upon  justice  and  upon  equal  opportunities,  and  it 
found  its  highest  expression  in  the  University  of  California, 
which  fits  young  men  and  women  for  leadership  in  science, 
in  art,  and  in  literature,  and  above  all  in  citizenship. 

This  city  and  the  University  of  California  have  been 
leaders  in  citizenship.  Through  the  long  years  of  the  war 
they  sent  their  sons  to  France,  and  among  those  now 
assembled  here  are  distinguished  veterans  of  the  world  war. 
All  of  us,  all  of  us  together  with  the  entire  American  nation, 
gave  all  we  had,  all  we  could  give  to  bring  about  peace,  a 
peace  of  victory  and  yet  a  peace  that  meant  a  permanent 
peace  throughout  the  world.  And  Mr.  President,  through- 
out  this   long   period   we   have   listened   for   your   voice. 
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Throughout  the  jangled  period  that  has  passed  we  heard  it, 
we  heard  it  clear  and  pure,  pure  with  a  purity  of  high  in- 
tentions, and  high  endeavor,  and  we  knew  that  voice  and 
we  followed  it.  Our  mothers,  saddened  at  the  departure  of 
their  boys,  and  the  wives,  saddened  at  the  departure  of  their 
husbands,  knew  that  their  boys  were  going  forth  to  France 
to  bring  victory  to  the  world  that  would  bring  peace  to  all. 
Your  voice  was  heard  over  the  world.  In  nations  where 
there  had  been  oppression,  where  there  had  been  no  peace, 
no  liberty,  they  took  heart.  All  over  the  world  we  listened 
for  it.  It  was  the  voice  of  youth,  of  courage,  and  the  voice 
that  led  the  world  to  the  final  achievement  that  has  made 
us  able  now  to  say,  "Peace,  permanent  peace,  is  at  hand." 
The  heart  of  the  world  has  grown  young  again,  and  you, 
Mr.  President,  are  responsible  for  it.  Our  heart  is  young, 
too.  "We  offer  it  to  you.  It  is  a  greeting  from  the  heart. 
We  greet  you  as  President  of  the  United  States,  but  more 
than  that,  we  greet  you  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  giver  of  peace, 
of  youth,  to  the  burdened  masses  of  mankind. 

Dean  Jones  :  While  mindful.  Mr.  President  Wilson,  of 
the  admonition  that  you  are  not  to  deliver  an  address  here, 
it  is  up  to  you,  Sir,  to  decide  how  you  shall  acknowledge 
the  welcome  of  these  thousands  of  young  men  and  women. 

Address  op  President  Wilson 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  feel 
an  old  feeling  coming  over  me,  as  I  stand  in  this  presence. 
My  great  danger  and  temptation  are  to  revert  to  type  and 
talk  to  you  as  college  men  from  a  college  man. 

I  was  reminded  as  I  received  your  very  generous  welcome 
of  a  story  told  of  Mr.  Oliver  Herford.  the  very  delightful 
wit  and  artist.  He  was  one  day  seated  in  his  club,  and  a 
man  came  up  who  did  not  know  him  very  well,  but  took 
many  liberties,  and  slapped  him  on  the  back  and  said. 
"Hello,  Ollie,  old  boy,  how  are  you?"  Herford  writhed  a 
little,  naturally,  looked  at  him  a  little  coldly,  and  said,  "I 
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don't  know  your  name,  I  don't  know  your  face,  but  your 
manners  are  very  familiar. ' '  I  can  say  to  you,  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  don't  know  your  names  or  your  faces,  but 
your  manners  are  very  familiar,  very  delightfully  familiar. 

I  think  also  of  an  admonition  I  used  often  to  address  to 
my  classes — perhaps  I  should  not  call  it  an  admonition  so 
much  as  a  rebuke.  I  used  to  say  that  the  trouble  about  the 
college  youth  of  America  was  that  they  had  refused  to  grow 
up,  that  the  men  and  women  alike  continued  to  be  school 
boys  and  school  girls.  I  used  to  remind  them  that  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  revolutions  were  often  made  in  the 
universities,  and  statesmen  were  nervous  of  nothing  so  much 
as  a  concerted  movement  of  opinion  at  the  centers  of  learn- 
ing, and  I  asked  them  what  cabinet  at  Washington  ever 
cared  a  peppercorn  what  they  were  thinking  about.  It  is 
your  refusal,  my  fellow  students,  to  grow  up  that  I  am  glad 
of.  And  one  reason  that  I  am  glad  to  see  the  boys  who 
have  been  to  the  front  come  back  is  that  they  have  grown 
up,  they  have  seen  the  world — seen  it  at  its  worst,  but 
nevertheless  seen  it  in  action,  seen  it  with  its  passions  in 
action,  seen  it  Avith  its  savage  and  its  liberal  passions  in 
action.  They  have  come  back,  and  now  they  are  preparing 
for  but  one  kind  of  work,  not  to  do  physical  fighting,  but  to 
do  the  kind  of  thinking  that  is  better  than  fighting — the 
kind  of  thinking  that  makes  men  conscious  of  their  duties, 
the  kind  of  thinking  that  purifies  the  impulses  of  the  world 
and  leads  it  on  to  better  things.  The  burden  upon  my  heart 
as  I  go  about  on  this  errand  is  that  men  are  hesitating  to 
give  us  the  chance.  We  can  not  do  any  effective  thinking 
for  the  world  until  we  know  that  there  is  a  settled  peace. 
We  can  not  make  any  long  plans  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind  until  these  initial  plans  are  made,  until  we  know 
that  there  is  going  to  be  an  opportunity  to  make  plans  that 
will  last  and  become  effective.  That  is  the  ground  of  my 
impatience  with  the  debate. 

I  admit  that  there  are  debatable  things,  but  I  do  not 
admit  that  they  need  be  debated  so  long.  Not  only  that, 
but  I  do  insist  that  they  should  be  debated  more  fairly. 
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I  overheard  a  remark,  or  rather  a  remark  was  repeated 
to  me,  which  was  made  after  the  address  I  made  in  San 
Francisco  last  night.  Some  man  said,  after  hearing  an 
exposition  of  what  was  really  in  the  Treaty,  he  was  puzzled ; 
he  wondered  what  the  debate  was  about,  it  all  seemed  so 
simple.  The  fault  was  not,  I  need  not  assure  you,  because 
I  was  misleading  anybody  or  stating  what  was  not  in  the 
treaty,  but  because  the  men  he  had  heard  debate  it,  and 
some  of  the  newspapers  he  had  heard  debate  it,  had  not 
told  him  what  was  in  the  Treaty.  This  great  document  of 
human  rights,  this  great  settlement  of  the  world,  had  been 
represented  to  this  man  as  containing  little  traps  for  the 
United  States.  Men  had  been  going  about  dwelling  upon 
this,  that,  and  the  other  feature,  and  distorting  those 
features  and  saying  that  that  was  the  peace  proposed.  They 
are  responsible  for  some  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  that 
have  ever  been  made  in  the  history  of  this  country.  They 
are  responsible  for  misleading  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  a  very  distressing  circumstance  to  me  to 
find  that  when  I  recite  the  mere  facts,  they  are  novel  to  some 
of  my  fellow  citizens. 

Young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies,  what  we  have  to  do 
is  to  see  that  that  very  thing  can  not  happen.  We  must 
know  what  the  truth  is  and  insist  that  everybody  else  shall 
know  what  the  truth  is.  And  above  all  things  else,  we  must 
see  that  the  United  States  is  not  defeated  of  its  destiny,  for 
its  destiny  is  to  lead  the  world  in  freedom  and  in  truth. 
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UNIVERSITY    IDEALS* 


Joel  H.  Hildebrand 


In  selecting  a  topic  for  a  paper  before  a  learned  society, 
such  as  the  Kosmos  Club,  ordinary  prudence  would  indicate 
the  desirability  of  dealing  with  some  phase  of  one's  own 
field  of  investigation,  wherein  the  writer  would  have  the 
advantage  of  special  knowledge  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  make 
the  paper  more  or  less  impressive.  I  propose,  however,  to 
disregard  such  a  precaution  and  to  present  ''University 
Ideals"  as  a  topic  which,  if  it  will  not  enhance  my  prestige, 
will,  at  least,  in  the  language  of  the  mob,  "start  some- 
thing." Its  indefinite  nature  should,  moreover,  impose  no 
restrictions  upon  the  expression  during  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion of  all  our  complaints  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
college  professor. 

One  has  only  to  listen  to  a  discussion  in  the  Academic 
Senate  upon  such  a  subject  as  the  admission  of  students  to 
the  University  to  realize  how  far  the  faculty  is  from 
unanimity  upon  University  Ideals,  while  a  meal  at  a  fra- 
ternity table  makes  it  evident  that  students  have  opinions 
as  to  University  Ideals  which  differ  from  those  of  most 
professors.  It  is  evident  that  the  University  as  a  whole 
has  little  definite  educational  philosophy;  we  are  on  our 
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way,  but  few  will  agree  as  to  where  we  are  going,  and  any 
attempt  to  measure  progress  or  achievement  under  such 
conditions  is  not  reassuring. 

It  is  rather  commonly  agreed,  it  is  true,  that  culture  is 
one  aspect  of  university  education,  but  the  culture  sought 
by  the  student  is  not  the  traditional  academic  culture.  If 
we  may  identify  culture  with  power  of  appreciation,  then 
the  student  believes  in  it  quite  as  much  as  does  the  pro- 
fessor, but  it  is  the  culture  of  human  nature  in  the  form 
known  as  ' '  college  life. ' '  No  alumni  gathering  takes  place 
without  evoking  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  is  "college 
life"  about  which  grateful  memories  linger,  and  not  the 
inspiration  or  discipline  of  the  classroom.  The  real  disci- 
pline of  "college  life"  is  obtained  on  the  team,  the  com- 
mittee or  in  the  fraternity.  The  athletic  coach  and  not  the 
professor  furnishes  to  the  student  his  deepest  inspiration, 
and  secures  his  most  responsive  attention. 

The  student's  preference  for  "college  life"  is  naturally 
regarded  by  the  professor  as  a  hopeless  delusion,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that,  as  affairs  stand,  the  student  is  altogether 
wrong.  As  I  recall  my  own  undergraduate  experience  I 
still  feel  that  I  got  decidedly  more  education  from  class 
politics  and  athletics  than  I  did  from  four  out  of  five  of  the 
courses  I  took.  Not  many  of  my  courses  gave  me  any 
discipline  that  I  can  now  recognize,  and  I  have  forgotten 
most  of  the  specific  information  imparted.  I  still  recall 
with  disgust  courses  composed  of  little  but  descriptive 
material  twice  copied  and  desiccated  in  reaching  the  pages 
of  my  notebook  which  I  could  have  assimilated  much 
more  rapidly  and  comfortably  from  the  original  book  in 
my  own  room,  enveloped  in  bathrobe  and  Morris  chair. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  social  impulse  and  the 
scholastic  impulse  are  to  a  certain  extent  mutually  exclu- 
sive, and  that  the  college  professor  is  probably  constitution- 
ally inclined  to  underestimate  the  value  of  getting  along 
with  people,  and  to  leave  it  wholly  to  the  student  to  devise 
means  of  training  himself  in  this  direction.    This  attitude, 
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together  with  the  lack  of  understanding  of  human  nature 
sometimes  shown  by  the  teacher  in  his  relations  with  the 
student,  contributes  to  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
student  in  determining  the  university  atmosphere.  The 
student  is  likely  to  know  that  in  the  world  of  affairs  nothing 
is  more  important  than  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  human  nature. 

The  unfortunate  feature  of  this  university  atmosphere, 
as  created  so  largely  by  the  students,  is  that  it  is  relatively 
barren,  while  the  members  of  the  faculty,  by  reason  of  their 
aloofness,  contribute  little  to  its  enrichment.  It  is  pathetic 
to  note  the  slender  means  of  enjoyment  possessed  by  the 
average  student.  A  student  entertainment  usually  gets  its 
inspiration  from  the  cabaret.  The  musical  heights  are  occu- 
pied by  the  jazz  orchestra,  and  the  risque  is  depended  upon 
for  much  of  the  humor.  A  dramatic  event  is  advertised  in 
terms  of  ' '  daring  gowns. ' ' 

The  situation  would  appear  rather  discouraging  were  it 
not  for  the  observation  that  this  inferior  collective  taste  is 
due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  a  deep-rooted  fear  of  being  what 
is  known  as  a  "highbrow."  Individual  taste  is  consider- 
ably better.  I  was  much  interested  to  note  in  France  that 
the  "doughboy"  liked  good  music  quite  as  well  as  poor 
music.  In  addition  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  concert  parties  pre- 
senting music  of  the  popular  variety,  there  were  some 
parties  of  French  musicians  of  the  highest  order  who  played 
what  is  usually  called  "classical  music."  These  concerts 
were  invariably  enthusiastically  received,  although  it  is 
certain  if  they  had  been  announced  in  any  way  indicating 
that  they  were  "highbrow"  concerts  the  men  would  have 
carefully  shunned  them  in  order  to  maintain  their  social 
standing. 

Some  years  ago  an  aesthetic  revolution  was  wrought 
at  my  Alma  Mater  by  a  student,  who,  during  a  season  when 
students  were  given  special  rates  to  hear  grand  opera,  gave 
a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  various  operas  to  overflowing 
houses  of  students.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  that  particular 
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college  generation  contributes  today  an  abnormally  small 
proportion  of  the  attendance  at  theatrical  entertainments 
of  the  "tired  business  man"  variety.  Note,  however,  that 
a  student,  not  a  professor,  was  responsible  for  this  awaken- 
ing of  musical  appreciation. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  average  student  would  like 
good  music,  if  he  could  be  coaxed  into  hearing  it ;  that  he 
would  enjoy  good  literature,  and  even  poetry,  if  he  could 
be  fed  more  upon  it.  Any  true  social  philosophy  and  any 
enlightened  ideals  of  education  cannot  remain  satisfied  with 
a  university  product  which  thinks  of  a  "good  time"  in 
terms  of  a  cabaret  show  or  the  amusement  park.  It  is  not 
to  our  credit  as  university  teachers  that  this  is  so  largely 
true. 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  culture  is  a  valid 
objective  only  for  students  in  Letters  and  Science  who  do 
not  know  particularly  what  else  they  can  be  here  for,  and 
that  it  is  no  concern  of  the  mass  of  students  who  are  going 
to  be  engineers  or  farmers  or  practitioners  of  domestic 
science.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
It  is  the  men  and  women  who  are  going  to  do  the  work 
of  the  world  who  most  need  the  breadth  and  wisdom  that 
accompany  a  wide  and  deep  power  of  appreciation  of  art, 
of  nature,  and  of  human  nature.  Instead  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  "bread  and  butter"  curricula  and  cultural 
curricula  I  would  regard  the  man  who  escapes  from  the 
university  with  bread  and  butter  uppermost  in  his  mind  as 
evidence  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  university. 

It  is  true  that  a  student  may  rightly  expect  that  his 
university  training  shall  fit  rather  than  unfit  him  for  mak- 
ing a  living,  but  if  he  does  not  learn  in  a  measure  to  lose 
himself  in  the  world  about  him,  in  its  interest  and  its  needs, 
so  that  his  horizon  is  extended  far  beyond  bread  and  butter, 
we  may  well  ask  ourselves  what  we  have  to  show  for  our 
lives,  and  what  has  the  state  in  return  for  the  money  it 
has  spent  upon  the  university.  Anyone  who  is  really 
humanized  learns  as  one  of  his  first  lessons  that  man  does 
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not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  that  his  surplus  time  and  efforts 
are  not  best  spent  upon  getting  jam  to  eat  on  the  bread, 
but  upon  something  quite  different. 

We  wonder,  however,  how  many  of  the  large  proportion 
of  our  graduates  who  go  into  business  do  so  with  the  idea 
that  their  first  duty  is  not  to  get  rich  but  to  help  to  provide 
what  man  needs  as  cheaply  and  of  as  good  quality  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  help  to  solve  the  social  problems  created  by 
industry  and  only  to  be  solved  from  within.  If  we  are 
turning  out  men  who  are  enabled  by  reason  of  their 
education  to  exploit  society  more  successfully,  we  are  con- 
tributing little  to  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  even  if  such 
graduates  learned  to  read  carefully  hand-picked  literature 
they  would  not  have  a  proper  culture. 

Because  our  particular  fields  are  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, language,  etc.,  we  assume  that  it  is  not  our  business 
to  teach  anything  else.  The  result  is  that  we  provide  paints 
of  view  but  no  paint  of  view.  "We  wash  our  hands  of  this 
responsibility  and  leave  it  to  the  effect  of  ' '  college  life. ' '  I 
suggest  that  even  so  soulless  a  subject  as  science  should  be 
treated  a  little  more  in  its  relation  to  life,  and  by  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  teacher  of  chemistry  should  aim  to  show 
how  valuable  chemistry  is  in  removing  stains  from  clothing, 
but  rather  that  he  should  be  less  reticent  about  letting  the 
student  see  what  sort  of  a  human  being  a  scientist  becomes, 
how  the  scientific  spirit  and  point  of  view  affect  his  politics 
and  religion. 

There  is  apparent  in  the  faculty  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  university  should  open  its  doors 
widely  or  whether  it  should,  on  the  other  hand,  limit  its 
efforts  to  students  of  exceptional  qualifications.  Now  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  former  sounds  like  a  much  more 
democratic  policy.  Is  it  not  more  modern  and  progressive 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  our  learning  to  all  who  seek  it, 
rather  than  to  withhold  it  for  a  select  few  ?  Are  not  those 
who  oppose  this  wide  dissemination  of  education  out  of 
touch  with  the  democratic  spirit  ? 
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I  admit  that  " modern,"  "democratic,"  "progressive," 
are  words  to  conjure  with,  and  that  if  the  university  were 
a  sort  of  Aladdin's  lamp  the  powers  of  which  were  inex- 
haustible and  to  be  had  for  the  mere  rubbing,  then  the 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  admit  all  comers  to  the  university. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  resources  of  the  university  are 
decidedly  limited,  both  in  equipment  and  in  teachers  and 
investigators  equal  to  the  task.  Buildings  may  be  obtained, 
it  is  true,  if  sufficient  effort  is  put  forth,  and  if  someone's 
name  is  allowed  to  adorn  the  entrance,  but  the  men  worthy 
to  occupy  the  buildings  cannot  be  had  for  the  advertising. 
In  fact  our  universities  have  been  heavily  drained  of  their 
best  scientific  men  by  the  industries,  which  have  shown  a 
higher  appreciation  of  their  services  than  have  the  univer- 
sities. Should  the  teaching  abilities  of  those  who  remain  be 
scattered  upon  large  numbers  of  students,  many  of  whom 
are  unqualified  for  the  careers  they  seek,  or  should  the 
efforts  of  these  men  be  concentrated  upon  those  students 
who  give  promise  of  some  degree  of  leadership? 

A  standing  source  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
college  professors  is  the  low  standard  of  remuneration  com- 
pared with  that  received  by  men  of  equal  brains  and  train- 
ing in  other  walks  of  life.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  the  professor  himself  is  somewhat  to  blame  for  this, 
for,  almost  invariably,  when  there  is  a  question  of  better 
teaching  to  a  few  students  or  poorer  teaching  to  many 
students  the  professor  decides  upon  the  latter.  There  are 
constant  temptations  to  add  new  courses  and  to  handle 
classes  of  increasing  size,  all  of  which  involve  decreases  in 
the  attention  the  teachers  are  able  to  give  to  research. 
Quality  of  teaching  is  sacrificed  to  quantity.  The  final 
result  is  that  the  work  of  the  professor  is  done  in  an  inferior 
way  easily  duplicated,  and  hence  of  low  financial  value,  for 
faithful  plodding  is  not  so  rare  in  this  world  as  to  have  a 
very  high  market  value. 

H.  G.  "Wells  describes  the  impression  made  by  the  aver- 
age college  professor  in  the  following  language:  "Perhaps 
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the  problem  of  making  the  teacher  of  youth  an  inspiring 
figure  is  an  insoluble  one.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  great 
stir  evoked  in  Peter  and  Joan  by  the  personalities  of  any 
of  their  university  tutors,  lecturers,  and  professors.  These 
seemed  to  be  for  the  most  part  little-spirited,  gossiping  men. 
They  had  also  an  effect  of  being  underpaid ;  they  had  been 
caught  early  by  the  machinery  of  prize  and  scholarship, 
bred, ' '  in  the  menagerie  " ;  they  were  men  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  world  outside,  nothing  of  effort  and  adventure, 
nothing  of  sin  and  repentance  . . .  they  appeared  as  gowned 
and  capped  individuals,  hurrying  to  lecture  rooms,  deliver- 
ing lectures  that  were  often  hasty  and  indistinct,  making 
obscure  but  caustic  allusions  to  rival  teachers,  parrying  the 
troublesome  inquiring  student  with  an  accustomed  and 
often  quite  pretty  wit."  These  are  words  for  us  to  ponder. 
Whether  true  or  not,  they  represent  to  some  extent  the 
world 's  estimate  of  the  college  professor. 

There  was  once  a  barber  who  reproved  me  for  shaving 
myself,  saying  that  if  everyone  did  that  there  would  be 
less  work  for  the  barbers,  and  some  of  them  would  have  to 
enter  my  profession,  lowering  my  wages.  It  was  a  sad 
thought,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  merely  plod  along 
teaching  without  inspiration  I  might  easily  be  replaced  by 
a  barber.  The  world  is  willing  to  pay  for  what  it  wants  to 
anyone  who  can  supply  it  better  than  anyone  else,  and 
though  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  very  excessive  demand 
for  superior  scholarship  and  inspiring  teaching,  a  limited 
demand  does  exist,  which  might  be  increased  if  we  did  not 
flood  the  market  with  the  poor  variety.  If  we  improve  the 
quality  of  our  teaching,  it  may  be  more  highly  appreciated. 

One  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
wasted  effort.  In  meetings  of  committees,  departments,  and 
faculties,  in  hours  of  consultation,  and  even  in  the  classroom, 
we  spend  most  of  our  time  and  effort  upon  poor  students 
who  are  trying  to  pile  up  units  to  advance  them  towards 
careers  for  which  they  are  intellectually  unfitted. 
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Dr.  Tolman,  of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  has 
recently  given  the  army  mental  test  to  those  sections  in 
Chemistry  1b  that  contain  students  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  grades  respectively.  The  result  showed  a  remark- 
able parallelism  between  the  grades  in  chemistry  and  those 
in  the  test,  and  support  the  idea  that  the  poor  students  are 
in  nearly  all  cases  mentally  inferior  to  the  good  students, 
and  that  their  stay  in  the  university  not  only  diverts  our 
attention  from  students  of  high  qualifications,  who  should 
be  receiving  most  of  our  care,  but  also  encourages  the 
inferior  students  to  pursue  careers  for  which  they  are 
unfitted,  to  their  own  later  sorrow  and  disillusionment.  If 
we  could  be  relieved  of  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
effort  we  spend  discussing,  devising,  and  applying  means 
for  preventing  these  students  from  doing  less  than  some 
minimum  amount  of  work,  we  should  enter  upon  a  new 
educational  era. 

It  would  seem  possible  to  devise  suitable  tests  for 
students  coming  to  the  university,  to  determine  whether 
their  courses  of  study  are  the  result  of  chance  or  of  family 
tradition  or  of  real  ability  and  promise.  Many  students 
could  be  saved  wasted  years  and  bitter  disappointment  by 
some  vocational  guidance  at  the  outset.  Many  could  be 
directed  into  useful  trades  or  into  courses  in  the  university 
more  in  accord  with  their  endowments.  "We  could  then 
have  students  to  teach  who  would  be  inspiring,  and  who 
could  profit  by  the  efforts  made  both  by  ourselves  and 
them.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  life  occupation  is 
often  chosen  because  of  its  fancied  respectability  or  the 
money  value  rather  than  because  of  ability  to  obtain  therein 
that  mastery  which  is  essential  to  personal  satisfaction  and 
to  public  service.  Few  realize  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  good 
grocer  or  cook  than  a  poor  physician  or  politician.  We 
might  help  them  to  that  realization  far  more  than  we  do, 
and  the  proper  placing  of  students  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  giving  a   community  of  purpose  to  student   and 
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teacher,  improving  both  the  intellectual  and  cultural  atmos- 
phere of  the  university. 

Our  present  plan  is  demoralizing  to  the  good  students. 
They  find  themselves  constantly  in  classes  where  the  teacher 
is  laboring  to  make  clear  to  poor  students  some  matter  that 
the  former  find  perfectly  obvious.  They  are,  consequently, 
seldom  forced  to  exert  themselves,  and  develop  a  spirit  of 
content  with  their  natural  endowments  which  is  incom- 
patible with  earnest  effort  to  realize  their  own  greatest 
possibilities.  The  good  student  needs  to  work  hard  for  the 
good  of  his  own  soul,  and  should  be  in  an  environment 
where  there  is  stimulus  and  inspiration  to  do  so. 

Many  hold  grave  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying 
out  a  stricter  policy  in  an  institution  under  state  control. 
They  fear  what  the  father  may  think  about  the  appropria- 
tion of  state  funds  to  an  institution  which  refuses  admit- 
tance to  his  son  who  has  ambitions  to  become  a  gentleman 
by  the  aid  of  a  van  Dyke  beard  and  a  "Dr."  prefixed  to 
his  name.  Let  us,  however,  ask  such  a  father  whether  he 
is  willing  to  pay  taxes  to  aid  his  neighbor's  daughter  to  go 
to  the  university  to  learn  how  to  cook,  become  a  fine  lady, 
and  have  a  good  time,  for  it  is  very  expensive  to  teach  cook- 
ing in  the  university,  and  a  girl  may  learn  more  actual 
cooking  at  home,  if  she  turns  in  and  helps,  or  at  school 
if  the  state  of  home  cooking  in  America  is  unequal  to  the 
task,  as  I  fear  is  often  the  case.  The  real  value  of  the 
university  to  the  state  is  determined  less  by  the  number 
of  students  who  attend  it  than  by  its  effect  upon  those 
students'  lives,  and  the  value  of  those  lives  to  the  state.  A 
body  of  graduates  equipped  for  leadership,  both  in  motive 
and  capacity,  would  constitute  the  best  return  to  the 
state  for  its  investment.  But  this  training  for  leadership 
demands,  besides  a  better  cultural  atmosphere,  far  less 
dilution  by  unfit  or  misplaced  students. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  usefulness  and  educational 
value  are  to  be  found  only  in  certain  subjects.  Discipline 
depends  on  the  teacher  and  the  method,  not  on  the  subject. 
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Public  service  may  demand  that  we  recognize  many  occupa- 
tions not  having  the  hoary  respectability  of  law  and  medi- 
cine. I  believe  that  any  human  occupation  that  is  in  need 
of  intellectual  and  moral  leadership  may  legitimately  look 
to  the  university  for  the  training  of  its  recruits.  I  believe 
that  the  state  should  teach  trades,  but  not  in  the  univer- 
sity. If,  for  example,  experts  in  domestic  science  are 
needed  we  may  well  educate  them,  but  let  us  not  teach  the 
trade  of  following  cooking  formulas  unless  we  have  to  in 
response  to  a  specific  demand  from  the  state  backed  up  by 
an  appropriation  for  the  distinct  purpose;  and,  in  that 
event,  let  us  keep  it  distinct  from  real  university  work, 
just  as  university  extension  is  distinct. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  present  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  university  to  let  down  one  set  of  bars  after 
another  is  not  reassuring  to  one  who  holds  ideals  such  as 
the  above,  and  it  may  be  that  the  only  hope  of  safeguarding 
these  ideals  lies  in  the  building  up  of  honors  courses  for  the 
real  students,  a  university  having  a  philosophy  and  a  pur- 
pose within  the  larger  and  purposeless  university.  The 
students  who  want  college  life  and  units  only  may  be 
allowed  to  attend  lecture  courses  and  get  what  they  can 
from  them,  but  we  may  refuse  to  dilute  our  best  courses 
and  drain  the  energies  of  our  best  teachers  with  any  but 
those  students  who  give  promise  of  the  ability  and  purpose 
of  leadership.  We  could  limit  the  upper  division  major  to 
candidates  for  honors,  and  establish  with  them  as  much 
contact  as  possible,  both  human  and  scholastic. 

For  several  years  we  have  divided  our  students  in 
general  chemistry  into  sections  in  the  second  term  according 
to  their  work  during  the  first  term,  with  further  shifts  when 
marked  changes  in  grade  occur  during  the  term.  I  am  sure 
that  all  students  in  the  class  get  better  instruction  by  this 
plan.  It  is  certainly  very  different  instruction  in  the  two 
cases.  In  the  good  sections  there  is  opportunity  to  hint  at 
the  great  unexplored  fields  of  chemistry.  Questions  are 
asked  and  discussed  which  we  should  never  dare  to  con- 
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sider  in  the  poor  sections.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same 
policy  could  not  be  adopted  throughout  the  university  with 
great  advantage,  except,  perhaps,  in  formal  lectures. 

It  seems  to  me,  finally,  that  preparation  for  leadership 
does  not  involve  the  imparting  of  an  excessive  amount  of 
information,  but  rather  a  very  strict  discipline  in  method 
and  fundamentals,  and,  further,  that  the  proper  training 
of  high  grade  students  does  not  consist  in  putting  them 
through  rigid  curricula.  Besides  the  time  required  on  the 
part  of  committees  to  arrange  such  curricula  and  then  to 
approve  of  the  numerous  exceptions  that  always  arise,  we 
are  deceiving  ourselves  in  fancying  that  we  are  preparing 
students  for  well  denned  fields  of  work.  "We  make  a  student 
decide  very  early  whether  he  is  going  to  be  a  civil  engineer 
who  builds  bridges,  or  a  civil  engineer  who  builds  roads, 
and  lo !  ten  years  later  he  is  operating  a  mine !  A  good 
man  always  displays  a  great  deal  of  originality  in  the  way 
in  which  he  practices  his  profession;  if  he  is  a  very  good 
engineer  he  is  likely  to  invent  some  entirely  new  kind  of 
engineering  in  which  only  his  training  in  mathematics  and 
physics  is  of  much  use.  Why  not,  then,  give  him  a  very 
thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals,  frankly  admitting 
that  we  cannot  teach  him  the  details  of  an  industry  as  well 
as  he  can  learn  them  later  in  the  factory,  mine,  or  shop. 

We  might,  for  example,  divide  training  in  chemistry 
into  a  series  of  curricula  purporting  to  train  respectively 
soap-makers,  leather-tanners,  dye-makers,  sugar-chemists, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  result  would  be  that  some 
students  would  learn  how  soap  is  made,  at  least  as  nearly 
as  the  teacher  himself  could  find  out,  and  could  probably 
get  a  job  on  graduation  in  a  soap  factory.  Such  a  student 
would  not,  however,  be  equipped  to  tell  the  manufacturer 
later  on  how  soap  ought  to  be  made,  which  is  very  much 
more  important,  and  there  is  considerable  chance  that  ten 
years  later  he  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  soap-making. 
Is  not  the  best  training,  therefore,  one  which  teaches  and 
drills  in  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  which  apply  alike 
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to  soap,  leather,  dye,  sugar  and  all  other  chemical  manu- 
facture, letting  the  student  depend  on  books  and  experience 
for  most  of  his  specific  information.  Is  it  not  better  to  turn 
out  chemists  than  soap-makers? 

Leadership  is  chiefly  required  where  there  are  no  maps 
of  the  territory,  no  precedents  for  action.  The  war  has 
called  for  leadership  of  this  kind.  Situations  had  to  be 
dealt  with  which  were  not  treated  in  books,  upon  which  no 
courses  had  been  given.  In  military  affairs  tactics  that 
have  been  treated  in  books  are  outworn  and  to  be  avoided, 
to  be  replaced  by  ideas  that  are  new.  The  rules  of  warfare 
are  splendid  things  to  break.  The  problems  of  gas  warfare 
were  not  answered  in  books,  none  who  worked  to  solve  them 
ever  studied  gas  warfare  in  college.  Some  were  found, 
however,  who  had  had  good  training  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry and  mechanics,  and  who  added  to  this  imagination, 
industry,  and  devotion.    These  men  achieved  results. 

Such  men  are  rare.  Too  few  of  them  are  born,  and  too 
few  get  the  training  they  need  and  should  have  in  order 
to  bring  their  natural  endowments  to  fruition.  It  is  our 
business  to  make  the  university  a  place  where  atmosphere, 
training,  and  ideals  conspire  to  make  leaders  of  the  men 
born  with  capacity  for  it. 
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Apologists  for  the  system  of  government  set  up  in 
Russia  twenty-four  months  ago,  and  particularly  those 
apologists  who  recommend  the  Soviet  system  as  an  advance 
in  the  development  of  popular  control  and  welfare,  endeavor 
to  keep  it  distinguished  in  the  public  mind  from  the  radical 
communism  of  Bolshevism  with  which  it  is  associated.  One 
such  advocate,  Mr.  George  Lomonossoff,  writing  in  the  New 
York  "Nation"  under  date  of  March  17  last,  says:  "I  de- 
clare emphatically  that  the  Soviets  and  the  Bolsheviki  are 
not  one  and  the  same.  The  Soviets  are  an  institution;  the 
Bolsheviki  are  a  political  party. ' '  Nevertheless,  Soviet  gov- 
ernment and  Bolshevism  have  been  completely  identified 
in  the  events  of  the  last  two  years.  The  Soviets  were  the 
instrument  for  the  communistic  revolution  that  took  place 
in  Russia  in  November,  1917.  They  were  likewise  the 
mechanism  by  which  provisional  government  was  tempo- 
rarily displaced  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Hungary.  The 
councils  of  the  soviet  order  were  utilized  in  the  attempts 
made  at  "Winnipeg,  Canada,  and  at  Seattle,  Washington,  to 
supplant  municipal  and  state  authorities  in  the  recent 
revolutionary  movements  in  those  cities,  and,  as  will  here- 
after appear  in  this  essay,  the  council  or  soviet  of  radical 
leaders  is  relied  upon  to  accomplish  the  communistic  revo- 
lution in  the  United  States  when  that  great  change  is,  in 
the  plans  of  these  promoters,  inaugurated. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Ransome,  in  his  sympathetic  interviews  last 
winter  with  the  Bolshevik  leaders  in  Moscow,  reports  Lenin 
as  saying:  "In  the  beginning  I  thought  they  [the  Soviets] 
were  and  would  remain  a  purely  Russian  form;  but  it  is 
now  quite  clear  that  under  various  names  they  must  be  the 
instruments  of  revolution  everywhere. "  . . .  "  Strikes  and 
Soviets.  If  these  two  habits  once  get  hold  nothing  will 
keep  the  workmen  from  them,  and  the  Soviets,  once  started, 
must  sooner  or  later  come  to  supreme  power. "  (Russia 
in  1919,  by  Arthur  Ransome,  New  York.  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
1919.) 

I  think  it  is  fair  therefore  to  consider  these  two  sig- 
nificant things, — the  Bolshevik  program  and  the  Soviet 
authority, — as  completely  identified ;  in  fact,  as  far  as  the 
history  of  recent  months  is  concerned,  one  is  not  compre- 
hensible apart  from  the  other. 

What  Is  Bolshevism? 

Bolshevism  may  be  briefly  defined  as  a  program  of 
thoroughgoing  communism  to  be  realized  immediately  and 
as  far  as  possible  simultaneously  in  all  countries  by  violence. 
It  embraces  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalistic  system;  the 
suppression  and  disfranchisement  of  the  bourgeois  or  the 
property-holding  and  employing  class;  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  or  the  propertyless  workers ;  the  dissolution 
of  constitutional  government  and  of  representative  insti- 
tutions, and  the  substitution  of  councils  or  Soviets  endowed 
with  plenary  faculties  elected  in  the  first  instance  by  people 
who  either  possess  no  property,  or  have  renounced  their 
property  and  wholeheartedly  espoused  the  communistic 
movement.  It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  this 
program  is  to  be  accomplished  by  violence.  The  advo- 
cates and  prophets  of  Bolshevism  hold  that  the  progress 
made  since  the  American  Revolution  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution is  fallacious;  that  it  has  had  the  mere  result  of  re- 
placing the  monarchy  and  the  privileged  and  aristocratic 
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classes,  which  were  either  dissolved  or  brought  under  con- 
stitutional or  parliamentary  control  by  the  events  of  the 
last  century  and  a  half,  by  an  oppressive  power  no  less 
autocratic  and  much  more  far-reaching  in  its  control  over 
the  well-being  of  the  people,  the  power  of  the  propertied 
and  employing  classes. 

The  institutions  created  by  the  bourgeois,  such  as  writ- 
ten constitutions,  parliamentary  government,  responsible 
ministers,  elected  officials,  universal  or  general  suffrage, 
protected  ballot,  freedom  of  belief,  speech,  assembly,  secur- 
ity of  home  and  possessions,  the  Bolsheviki  regard  as 
fictitious  achievements.  Moreover,  the  forms  and  practices 
of  representative  government  are  not  only  worthless  but 
delusive,  because  they  conceal  from  the  masses  the  existence 
of  their  real  wrongs  and  have  been  constantly  used  in  all 
countries  in  modern  times  as  a  cover  to  exploitation  and 
deception.  The  Bolsheviki  repudiate  the  entire  mechanism 
devised  by  the  constitutional  movement  of  the  last  century 
and  a  half  for  securing  liberty,  guarding  rights,  and  con- 
ducting society,  and  they  regard  the  upholders  of  such 
institutions  as  the  most  distinctive  opponents  of  the  true 
social  revolution  and  consequently  as  their  most  evident 
enemies.  Nothing  can  break  the  hold  on  society  of  these 
classes  but  forcible  and  radical  revolution  and  the  way  to 
realize  the  end  which  the  Bolsheviki  set  up  as  their  goal 
is  to  repudiate  all  compromise  and  association  with  con- 
stitutionalists and  parliamentarians,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  every  species  of  dissatisfaction,  war-weariness,  hardship, 
and  disquiet,  to  summon  the  radical  elements  of  the  world 
to  a  swift  and  determined  overthrow  of  the  existing  social 
order.  It  is  not  their  ultimate  plan  for  society  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Bolsheviki ;  other  and  earlier  socialists  and 
communists  have  dreamed  of  and  labored  for  a  comparable 
goal,  but  it  is  their  tactics — the  tactics  of  violence.  It  is 
illogical  and  ridiculous  for  apologists  of  Bolshevism  to 
defend  their  program  and  withhold  sympathy  from  the  acts 
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of  coercion  and  destruction  which  distinguish  Bolshevism. 
A  communist  who  refrains  from  coercion  and  destruction 
is  not  a  Bolshevik  at  all.  He  may  be  a  "  shadow-Bolshevik ' ' 
or  a  "parlor-Bolshevik" — he  is  certainly  not  the  genuine 
thing.  In  the  judgment  of  Bolsheviki  and  Anti-Bolsheviki 
he  is  simply  a  trifler  and  a  sham. 

Origin  of  the  Bolsheviki 

Although  Bolshevism  in  its  development  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Russia,  the  word  Bolshevik  is  Russian  and  the 
movement  has  had  its  most  sensational  success  in  Russia 
and  through  the  teachings  and  leadership  of  a  Russian 
known  as  Nicolai  Lenin.  This  extraordinary  and  masterful 
man  is  said  to  have  come,  like  so  many  other  revolutionary 
leaders  of  Russia,  from  the  well-to-do  and  privileged  class 
of  the  old  regime,  and  his  real  name,  which  is  occasionally 
used  in  his  publications,  appears  to  be  Vladimir  Ulianof. 
Lenin  has  been  a  socialist  and  a  close  student  of  social  con- 
ditions for  many  years.  He  has  made  serious  contributions 
to  economic  discussion,  such  as  his  study  of  the  growth  of 
capitalism  among  the  Russian  peasants,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1899,  and  no  one  can  consider  his  activities  during 
the  last  thirty  months,  the  appeal  that  he  has  made  to  the 
imagination  of  masses  of  people  all  over  the  world,  the 
mastery  which  he  has  exercised  over  associates,  particularly 
certain  American  and  British  sympathizers,  without  realiz- 
ing the  extraordinary  physical  and  intellectual  qualities 
of  the  man. 

Lenin  is  a  disciple  of  Karl  Marx  and  fully  accepts  the 
Marxian  theory.  He  formerly  belonged  to  the  socialist 
party  in  Russia  which  adheres  to  the  principles  of  German- 
produced  socialism  as  expounded  by  Marx,  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party.  This  party  in  Russia  was  not  organized  until 
1898  and  then,  of  course,  secretly.  It  held  its  second 
convention  outside  of  Russia  in  1903  and  here  a  divergence 
of  view  occurred  which  completely  split  the  party  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  its   founder  and   original  leader 
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Plechanof,  and  Lenin.  The  original  matters  of  dispute 
may  not  have  seemed  of  importance  at  the  time  though  they 
probably  had  the  germs  of  the  difference  in  policy  which 
today  divides  the  party.  Lenin  carried  the  majority  of 
this  party  convention  with  him  and  his  element  conse- 
quently became  known  as  the  bolshinstvo,  or  the  majority, 
as  distinguished  from  the  menshinstvo,  or  the  minority; 
hence  the  party  names,  Bolsheviki  and  Menshiviki,  into 
which  the  Kussian  Social  Democrats  have  divided.  The 
differences  between  these  two  have  come  to  be  primarily 
a  difference  in  tactics.  The  Mensheviki  hold  to  parliamen- 
tary tactics  and  the  working  out  of  the  social  revolution 
through  legitimate  or  existing  political  machinery,  legisla- 
tion, persuasion,  majority  approval,  and  the  ballot.  Their 
policy  is  summarized  in  the  term  "parliamentary  action." 
This,  as  explained  above,  the  Bolsheviki  repudiate  in  favor 
of  violent  revolution,  "mass  action,"  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called  in  this  country,  "direct  action."  While  there  has 
been  some  movement  of  leaders  and  representatives  back 
and  forth  between  these  two  groups  during  the  last  two 
years  and  a  half  in  Russia,  the  Mensheviki  continue  to  be 
opponents  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  while  certain  of  them  are, 
according  to  last  accounts,  supporting  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
at  Moscow  and  are  more  tolerated  than  in  earlier  months, 
they  still  rank  as  among  the  active  critics  of  Bolshevism  in 
Central  Russia. 

The  Social  Revolutionaries 

Russia  has  not  been  wholly  dependent  on  German  or 
Marxian  thinking  for  the  development  of  the  socialistic 
philosophy  and  movement.  She  has  had  her  own  philoso- 
phic exponents  of  the  doctrine,  although  their  writings  seem 
to  have  received  little  attention  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Out  of  these  teachings  and  perhaps  out  of 
the  Nihilistic  movement  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  has 
arisen  the  party  of  the  Social  Revolutionaries.  This  party 
is  now  divided  into  an  extreme  element  or  "Left."  whose 
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ideas  seem  to  approach  anarchism,  and  the  "Right,"  who 
in  another  country  than  Russia  would  perhaps  be  affiliated 
with  Liberal  or  Progressive  constitutional  parties.  This 
Right  Social  Revolutionary  Party  includes  some  of  the  best 
known  Russian  reformers  and  revolutionists  like  Kerensky 
and  Madame  Breshkovsky.  They  have  been  among  the 
strongest  opponents  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  are  intensely 
hostile  to  Bolshevik  suppression  of  liberty  and  elevation 
of  coercion  and  violence  into  a  system.  Unlike  the  Bolshe- 
viki they  put  liberty  above  state  power  and  the  conflict  of 
ideals  is  an  irreconcilable  one. 

Unlike  Social  Democracy,  which  all  over  the  world  seeks 
mainly  the  organization  of  industrial  workers  and  centers 
its  main  attention  upon  the  maturity  and  overthrow  of  the 
capitalistic  system,  the  Social  Revolutionaries  in  Russia 
have  paid  primary  attention  to  the  peasantry,  sending  out 
workers  and  agitators  into  the  villages,  endeavoring  both  to 
open  the  eyes  of  Russia's  "dark  people"  and  to  stir  them 
from  torpid  acceptance  of  the  autocratic  regime  into  dis- 
content and  revolution.  A  very  interesting  example  of  the 
character  of  their  propaganda  among  the  peasantry  is  fur- 
nished in  the  accounts  by  Madame  Breshkovsky  of  her  own 
activities  as  a  young  woman.  As  a  further  distinction 
between  the  philosophy  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Social  Revolutionaries  it  may  be  added  that  while  the 
former  are  " determinists, "  accepting  fully  Marx's  mater- 
ialistic views  and  his  "economic  interpretation  of  history" 
and  regarding  the  social  evolutionary  process  as  beyond 
the  control  of  human  volition,  the  Social  Revolutionaries 
are  "idealists."  They  think  that  the  trend  of  social  devel- 
opment is  obedient  to  human  purpose,  leadership  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

To  meet  the  administrative  cruelties  of  the  old  regime 
the  Social  Revolutionaries  relied  upon  the  dreadful  ex- 
pedient of  terrorism.  It  was  their  party  which  decreed  and 
carried  out  the  assassination  of  von  Plehve,  the  Grand 
Duke  Serge,  and  other  inhuman  officials.     Several  of  the 
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more  notable  of  these  terroristic  agents  were  women  like 
Vera  Sasulich,  and  Marie  Spiridonova  at  the  present 
moment  confined  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  a  Russian  madhouse. 
It  was  the  Social  Revolutionaries  also  who  a  year  ago 
assassinated  the  newly  appointed  German  Ambassador  to 
Moscow,  Count  von  Mirbach,  a  murder  which  the  Bolsheviki 
are  said  to  have  avenged  with  several  hundred  executions. 
The  Social  Revolutionaries  formed  one  of  the  nuclei  for 
Anti-Bolshevik  resistance  during  the  last  two  years.  A  year 
ago  they  assisted  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  after  their  betrayal 
by  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  in  the  seizure  of  a  section  of  the 
Volga  River  and  the  Volga  cities  of  Samara,  Simbrisk  and 
Kazan.  It  was  largely  members  of  this  party  headed  by 
Volsky  who  reconvened  the  Constituent  Assembly,  sup- 
pressed by  the  Bolsheviki  in  January,  1918,  at  Ufa,  west 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  September,  1918,  and  who  chose 
the  "All-Russian  Directorate"  which  for  a  time  was 
accepted  by  the  government  in  Siberia  as  the  supreme  Rus- 
sian authority,  but  which  last  November  was  overthrown 
at  Omsk,  its  authority  being  replaced  by  that  of  Admiral 
Kolchak.  The  extreme  individualistic  views  of  some  of  the 
Social  Revolutionaries  make  them  a  somewhat  dubious 
element  about  which  to  reorganize  the  Russian  state,  but 
the  high-mindedness,  devotion,  and  integrity  of  many  of 
their  best  leaders  are  unquestionable.  Some,  however,  like 
Chernof,  have  struck  hands  with  the  Bolsheviki  and 
accepted  employment  in  Soviet  institutions. 

The  Russian  Revolution  of  March,  1917 

The  revolution  which  two  years  and  a  half  ago  ended 
the  regime  of  the  Tsars  was  not  carried  through  primarily 
by  the  Russian  Socialists,  but  appears  to  have  been  the 
work  of  republicans  and  constitutional  monarchists.  The 
head  of  the  revolutionary  government  which  dethroned 
the  Tsar  was  a  liberal,  constitutional  monarchist,  Prince 
Lvof,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  associated  with  him  in 
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the  first  revolutionary  ministry  were  members  of  his  own 
group.     For  a  time  the  only  socialist  was  Kerensky. 

The  object  of  this  revolution  was  to  obtain  in  Russia 
constitutional  and  representative  government;  it  dethroned 
the  Tsar,  abolished  the  power  of  the  old  bureaucracy  which 
had  been  established  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  suppressed  the 
miserable  pro-German  cabal  which  through  enemy  intrigue 
and  treasonable  corruption  had  dreadfully  impaired  Rus- 
sian military  performance  in  the  war.  This  movement 
strove  to  invigorate  and  vitalize  the  representative  institu- 
tions which  earlier  reform  movements  in  Russia  had  secured, 
the  Russian  parliament  or  duma,  the  Russian  provincial 
councils  or  zemstvos,  the  municipal  councils,  and  the  com- 
munal organizations.  All  these  institutions  were  freed 
from  executive  or  centralized  domination  and  were  made 
autonomous  and  self-competent  within  their  respective 
spheres.  Universal  suffrage  of  both  men  and  women  was 
proclaimed,  and  Russia  appeared  to  have  attained  by  a 
single  splendid  triumph  the  complete  democratizing  of  her 
political  order.  This  revolution  was  loyal  to  the  Allies  of 
Russia  and  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Central 
Powers.  It  strove  to  arouse  the  armies  to  new  sacrifices  on 
the  battlefield  and  to  keep  the  nation  loyal  to  the  states  with 
which  it  had  been  allied  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This 
revolutionary  movement  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
grave  social  conditions  of  Russia  or  to  the  necessity  of 
radical  property  reforms,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
land,  but  it  proposed  to  accomplish  these  agrarian  and  labor 
reforms  by  legislation  based  on  exact  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions and  upon  the  principle  of  affording  justice  to  all 
concerned. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  revolution  had  a  most  difficult 
task  before  it  even  had  its  leaders  been  men  of  unusual 
experience  and  extraordinary  power.  The  Russion  people 
were  terribly  war-weary.  The  burdens  of  the  war  had 
fallen  heavily  on  the  Russian  masses.  The  Russian  trans- 
portation  system   had   become   greatly   impaired   so   that 
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privation  and  hardship  were  generally  experienced.  Four 
million  Russian  soldiers  had  died  in  the  war.  The  situa- 
tion was  ripe  for  the  propagandists  of  peace  and  of  radical 
social  reform.  This  was  the  situation  taken  advantage 
of  by  Lenin  and  his  associates  of  the  Bolshevik  party. 
Lenin,  who  was  in  Switzerland,  was  assisted  to  return  to 
Russia  by  the  Germans,  who  sent  him  across  their  country 
in  a  special  train  and  he  and  his  associates  were  provided 
with  large  quantities  of  German  money  through  the  bank- 
ing house  of  "Warburg  at  Hamburg.  Lenin  made  no  secret 
of  his  aim  to  put  Russia  out  of  the  war  and  his  objects  were 
in  full  accord  with  the  efforts  of  the  German  government 
and  had  their  active  support  and  approval.  In  the  first 
months  of  the  revolution  radical  agitators  flocked  back  to 
Russia  from  all  lands.  Large  numbers,  many  of  them  de- 
termined opponents  of  democracy  and  of  representative 
government,  returned  to  Russia  from  the  United  States. 
Among  these  was  Leon  Trotsky.  The  revolutionary  govern- 
ment had  adopted  completely  liberal  principles  and  had 
proclaimed  a  freedom  incompatible  with  the  state  of  war. 
Russian  revolutionists  of  every  view  and  program  were 
welcomed  back  to  the  country,  and  given  liberation  from  all 
restraint.  The  reaction  against  the  autocratic  regime  left 
the  Russian  revolutionary  government  without  laws  or 
machinery  with  which  to  protect  itself  against  overthrow 
from  the  inside. 

This  was  the  opportunity  of  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviki. 
All  through  the  months  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917, 
by  agitation  and  propaganda,  through  organization  of 
their  forces  and  unremitting  attacks  upon  the  revolutionary 
government,  they  undermined  its  power  and  eventually 
destroyed  it.  Their  propaganda  was  addressed  principally 
to  the  working-classes  in  the  cities  and  factory  towns  and 
to  the  soldiers  of  Russia's  vast  armies.  Every  species  of 
deception  was  practised  upon  the  troops  to  destroy  their 
obedience  and  discipline.  Under  the  conditions  of  the 
moment  the  Bolshevik  propaganda  was  irresistible.     They 
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had  something  to  offer  each  distressed  and  wearied  class. 
To  the  soldiers  they  said:  "You  want  peace;  that  is  sim- 
ple,— shoot  your  officers  and  go  home!"  To  the  peasant 
the}'  said:  "You  want  the  land;  there  it  lies,  the  estates  of 
the  landed  proprietors  and  the  former  Tsar — take  the  land, 
it  is  yours!"  To  the  workmen  in  factory  or  mine  they 
said : ' '  Take  possession  of  this  plant  and  its  product,  operate 
it  to  your  own  profit,  it  is  yours ! ' ' 

"All  Power  to  the  Soviets" 

The  special  machinery  used  by  Lenin  and  his  associates 
for  overthrowing  the  revolutionary  government  was  the 
Soviets.  The  word  means  simply  "council,"  perhaps  what 
the  Spanish-American  would  call  a  junta, — a  body  or  com- 
mittee formed  by  a  group  to  protect  its  interests  and  carry 
out  its  plans.  Kussians  of  all  classes  are  apparently 
accustomed  to  cooperative  organization  and  to  the  employ- 
ment of  committees,  and,  in  spite  of  the  illiteracy  of  the 
country,  ideas  and  institutions  spread  with  marked  rapidity. 
In  the  revolution  of  1905  the  working  revolutionary  classes 
of  Petrograd  had  entrusted  their  interests  to  a  soviet.  This 
was  apparently  the  first  appearance  of  this  institution 
and  of  the  name.  This  revolution  of  1905,  although  sup- 
pressed and  followed  by  a  period  of  reaction,  left  to  the 
Russian  revolutionary  elements  the  heritage  of  experience. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  that,  immediately  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  March,  1917,  Soviets  sprang  into  existence  in  many 
cities  of  Russia  and  throughout  the  armies.  These  Soviets 
were  composed  first  of  representatives  or  "deputies"  of 
the  workingmen,  then  of  the  soldiers,  and  finally  of  the 
peasants.  Their  avowed  object  was  to  care  for  the  interests 
of  these  classes  in  the  revolutionary  movement  and  to  give 
assistance  and  cooperation  to  the  revolutionary  movement. 
They  were  extra-legal  and  unofficial  bodies  and  may  at 
first  have  seemed  to  be  not  essentially  different  from  the 
numerous  privately  supported  organizations  which  in  the 
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United  States  contributed  to  the  government's  efforts  to 
minister  to  social  needs  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
Soviets  became  very  active ;  their  headquarters  were  crowded 
with  busy  committees,  delegates  from  all  parties,  exponents 
of  numerous  plans,  and  groups  of  all  classes,  eagerly  debat- 
ing the  significance  of  the  revolution. 

Representatives  from  local  Soviets  were  chosen  to  be  sent 
to  those  of  the  provinces  and  from  these  latter  were  elected 
the  deputies  to  the  All-Russian  Council  of  "Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Deputies  which  established  its  headquarters 
in  the  Taurid  Palace  at  Petrograd.  The  first  congress  met 
about  two  months  after  the  proclamation  of  the  revolution. 
It  was  a  vast  assembly,  with  delegates  from  numerous  Rus- 
sian cities,  and  over  a  thousand  delegates  chosen  from  the 
armies  already  honeycombed  with  soldiers'  committees. 
After  a  continuous  and  absorbing  session  of  several  weeks 
this  congress  elected  a  council  of  four  hundred  deputies 
as  a  permanent  parliamentary  body,  and  then  adjourned. 
Many  revolutionary  groups  were  represented  in  this  first 
congress,  less  than  one-fifth  being  Bolsheviki,  but  the 
strategy  of  Lenin  lay  in  gaining  control  of  the  Soviets  and 
of  the  resulting  congresses  and  in  their  utilization  as  a 
new  form  of  power  to  overthrow  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. This  was  actually  accomplished  and  a  Bolshevik 
majority  in  the  soviet  system  having  been  secured,  Lenin 
launched  the  revolutionary  slogan — "All  Power  to  the 
Soviets!"  "Turn  out  these  sham  and  disappointing  forms 
of  authority;  abolish  duma,  ministry,  and  zemstvos,  and 
put  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation  into  the  hands  of 
this  latest  creation  of  the  Russian  people,  the  Soviets ! ' ' 
This  actually  occurred.  Late  in  October  the  violent  obstruc- 
tive tactics  of  the  Bolsheviki  brought  the  Kerensky  ministr3r 
to  impotence  and  on  November  11  the  ministry  was  over- 
thrown in  Petrograd  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Red  Guard, 
disaffected  troops,  and  sailors  from  the  demoralized  Baltic 
fleet.  The  Soviet  of  Petrograd  assumed  the  government 
of  Russia. 
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The  Spread  op  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 

In  the  period  from  November  11,  1917,  to  April,  1918, 
the  Bolsheviki  gained  nearly  complete  possession  of  the 
territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire.  Everywhere  the 
Soviets  of  the  Russian  cities  imitated  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
of  Petrograd.  The  Russian  armies  dissolved ;  soldiers  defied 
their  officers,  shot  those  who  attempted  to  maintain  their 
positions,  invited  the  enemy  into  their  trenches,  and  turned 
over  to  them  their  artillery  and  munition  dumps;  the  vast 
forces  of  Russia,  in  thousands  of  disorganized  bands, 
trooped  back  across  the  country  to  their  homes.  Many 
of  these  soldiers  had  become  thorough  adherents  of  the 
Bolsheviki  as  far  as  they  understood  its  tenets,  and,  on 
arriving  at  their  homes,  inaugurated  and  assisted  in  the 
overthrow  of  constituted  authority  and  the  setting  up  of 
the  local  Soviets  and  the  Red  Guard. 

Another  element  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
Bolsheviki  are  the  "Huligans."  Revolution  in  Russia  has 
taken  the  form  of  reaction  not  only  against  oppressive 
governmental  authority,  but  also  against  narrow  and  exces- 
sive paternal  domination.  The  result  is  the  "huligans." 
Troops  of  boys  and  young  men,  probably  millions  in  num- 
ber, have  defied  the  discipline  of  their  fathers,  have 
left  the  parental  home  and  wander  in  small  bands  over  the 
country.  They  crowd  every  train  and  steamboat,  engage 
in  small  pilfering  and  lawlessness  and,  during  the  period 
of  active  terrorism,  were  ready  recruits  in  the  detachments 
of  the  Red  Guard  whereby  Bolshevik  power  was  asserted. 

In  Siberia  at  least,  and  probably  in  Russia  as  well, 
another  important  addition  to  Bolshevik  strength  was  the 
freed  criminal  class.  As  is  well  known,  Siberia  was  covered 
with  penal  institutions  to  which  the  hardened  convicts  and 
offenders  of  Russia  were  committed.  I  have  been  unable  to 
learn  the  number  of  these  civil  offenders,  but  Siberians  have 
told  me  that  there  were  at  least  100,000.  They  were  all  set 
free  by  a  decree  of  the  Smolny  Institute,  the  Bolshevik 
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headquarters  at  Petrograd.  They  entered  in  large  numbers 
into  the  Siberian  Soviets  and  were  responsible  for  some  of 
the  most  criminal  and  brutal  behavior.  The  head  of  the 
soviet  authority  in  Eastern  Siberia,  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Mukhin,  was  a  twice-convicted  counterfeiter.  Of  the 
twenty-odd  komissars  of  the  Siberian  city  of  Blagove- 
schensk,  set  up  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Red 
Guard  in  March,  1918,  at  least  eighteen  were  former  con- 
victs and  criminals. 

There  was  no  element  in  Russia  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  forces  which  the  Bolsheviki  were  able  to  organize  out 
of  these  sorry  classes.  The  army  had  disintegrated.  The 
officer  class,  which  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  war, 
was  the  special  object  of  Bolshevik  fury  and  thousands 
fell  victim  in  these  first  months  of  terrorism.  The  proper- 
tied class  or  "Burjui"  was  too  small,  too  incapable  of 
unselfish  effort  and  too  much  discredited  by  the  spread 
of  socialism  to  possess  either  influence  or  power  of  self- 
defense.  The  Russian  intellectual  classes,  scholars,  writers, 
journalists,  teachers,  the  "Intelligentzia,"  likewise  showed 
themselves  incapable  of  action.  They  were  too  cosmopoli- 
tan in  sympathy,  too  little  identified  with  Russian  peoples ; 
they  were  unused  to  action  and  they  lacked  the  hardihood 
to  attempt  combination  and  resistance.  Rather  surpris- 
ingly also  the  Russian  church  exercised  no  restraining 
influence  upon  this  movement. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  resistance  to  the  Bolsheviki  was 
represented  by  little  more  than  a  few  Cossack  leaders, — 
Kornilof  and  Denekin  southeast  of  the  Black  Sea,  Dutof, 
head  of  the  Orenburg  Cossacks  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Urals,  and  Semeonof,  Ataman  of  the  Trans-Baikal  Cossacks, 
who,  driven  out  of  Russian  territory,  was  organizing  a  small 
arnry  on  the  Mongolian  frontier. 

The  Terror 

This  triumph  of  the  Bolsheviki  was  accomplished  by 
the  most  brutal  force   and  by  countless  acts   of  cruelty 
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and  depravity.  There  is  a  sentimental  disposition  on  the 
part  of  semi-Bolsheviki  sympathizers  to  minimize  the  vio- 
lence and  ferocity  of  the  Bolshevik  methods,  even  to  denjr 
them  outright,  but  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  testimony 
to  the  horrors  committed  by  the  Bolshevik  communists, 
many  of  these  acts  being  inspired  and  encouraged  from 
soviet  headquarters.  The  return  of  Russia  to  peace  will 
enable  this  evidence  to  reach  the  outside  world  and  it  will 
demonstrate  beyond  all  cavil  the  moral  degeneracy  of 
the  Bolshevik  revolution.  The  process  of  cleansing  the 
"soviets"  of  all  who  were  not  Bolsheviki  and  their  sym- 
pathizers was  accomplished  often  by  intimidation  or 
coercion,  but  in  certain  cases  when  the  Zemstvos  were  over- 
thrown their  entire  personnel  were  executed.  At  Bielski, 
a  town  in  the  Ufa  government,  the  president  of  the  pro- 
vincial zemstvo,  being  confined  to  bed  by  illness,  was 
wheeled  out  in  an  arm-chair  to  the  public  square  and 
executed  with  the  others.  At  Odessa  fully  four  hundred 
officers,  many  of  them  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  were  bound  to 
heavy  weights  and  thrown  into  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea. 
An  American  present  at  the  capture  of  Ekatermodar 
told  me  that  the  Bolsheviki  killed  every  former  officer  who 
could  be  apprehended,  including  a  number  of  aged  retired 
men  too  infirm  to  participate  in  the  war  or  to  escape  from 
the  Bolshevik  capture,  all  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
in  the  hospital  and  the  Russian  nurses  or  sisters  attending 
upon  these  men.  The  naked  bodies  of  many  of  these  vic- 
tims were  exposed  for  days.  In  one  group  he  saw  the 
uncovered  bodies  of  six  women,  one  of  them  a  nurse  whom 
he  had  known.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  tactical  plan  of 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  during  these  early  months  simply 
to  let  loose  the  forces  of  passion  and  unrestraint  and,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  communistic  organization,  reduce  the 
entire  country  to  chaos,  in  which  all  who  could  oppose  or 
resist  the  Bolshevik  program  would  be  destroyed. 
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Communistic  Russia 

During  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  1918  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  devoted  themselves  to  the  effort  to  organ- 
ize Russia  on  a  communistic  basis.  The  war  with  Germany 
and  Austria  was  ended  by  the  infamous  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  It  was  an  appalling  surrender  of  Russian  rights 
and  interests,  but  Lenin  championed  it  against  considerable 
opposition  because  he  recognized  that  the  triumph  of  Bol- 
shevism as  an  international  movement  could  only  come 
with  Russia  at  peace  and  the  rest  of  the  world  at  war. 
Lenin  looked  to  the  continuation  of  conflict  until  the  morale 
and  resources  of  the  warring  nations  should  be  destroyed, 
when  all  the  lands  of  Europe  would  be  prepared  soil  for 
the  communistic  revolution  which  he  had  introduced  in 
Russia.  Lenin,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1918  urged  that 
the  confusion  of  Russia  be  suppressed  and  the  country 
organized  on  a  basis  of  strongly  centralized  dictatorial 
power  able  to  destroy  the  remaining  elements  of  opposition 
and  to  coerce  all  classes  into  accepting  industry  under  a 
communistic  regime. 

There  are  reports  that  on  this  policy  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
disagreed,  Trotsky  holding  to  the  more  radical  view  that 
no  reconstruction  of  Russia  could  be  effected  until  capital 
had  been  overthrown  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
that  it  was  premature  to  stay  violence  and  confusion  in 
Russia  until  the  epidemic  had  spread  to  the  rest  of  the 
continent.  Lenin,  however,  was  for  constructive  measures 
and  for  compromise,  and  at  this  time  he  produced  his 
remarkable  pamphlet  entitled  The  Soviets  at  Work.  This 
is  a  defense  of  dictatorship,  of  repressive  tactics  and  of  the 
coercive  measures  necessary  to  compel  all  Russian  classes 
to  furnish  the  necessary  labor  for  the  success  of  commun- 
ism. He  outlines  the  establishment  of  a  vast  national 
system  of  accounting  whereby  could  be  computed  the  exact 
product  which  each  agricultural  community  and  each  in- 
dustrial plant  should  turn  in  to  the  national  storehouse  and 
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funds.  He  discusses  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
against  industrial  communities  which  exhibit  indolence, 
recalcitrance,  or  which  practice  sabotage.  The  whole  vast 
country  was  to  be  bound  together  by  an  elaborate  system 
of  economic  "Controls,"  centralized  at  the  soviet  capital. 
Up  to  this  point  individual  methods  had  prevailed.  The 
workmen  in  mines  and  factories,  following  what  approxi- 
mated syndicalist  programs,  had  attempted  to  operate  these 
plants  and  divide  the  profits  among  themselves.  These 
experiments  conducted  in  all  parts  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  were  breaking  down.  Production  had  been  reduced 
to  the  most  slender  proportions.  The  committees  of  work- 
ingmen  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  industrial  enterprises 
clearly  lacked  the  technical  knowledge  to  carry  on  the  lead- 
ership for  their  vocations.  Technical  skill  was  now  to  be 
restored,  either  by  coercion  or  by  the  temptation  of  extra- 
ordinary pay.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  in  recent  months  the 
Communistic  Soviet  Republic  has  endeavored  to  meet  the 
elementary  needs  of  the  Russian  city  population  for  food 
and  clothing.  That  the  effort  has  been  a  failure  is  clear; 
in  spite  of  measures  which  stopped  at  no  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  people  to  life  and  freedom,  the  Russian  people 
has  apparently  fallen  each  month  into  greater  misery. 
This  is  abundantly  testified  to  by  sympathetic  reporters 
upon  the  Bolshevik  system,  such  as  Mr.  Arthur  Ransome 
and  Mr.  William  C.  Bullitt  of  the  American  Peace  Com- 
mission. 

Coincident  with  this  attempt  to  reorganize  Russian 
industry  by  the  coerced  employment  of  technical  men  of 
the  bourgeois  class,  Trotsky  initiated  a  comparable  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Red  army.  His  decree  was 
published  in  Russian  papers  in  April,  1918,  as  was  also 
his  speech  on  obligatory  military  service  before  the  All- 
Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  of  Soviets  on  April  9, 
1918.  In  this  address  Trotsky  admitted  that  the  system 
of  organization  and  discipline  in  the  Workers'  and  Peas- 
ants' Red  Army  had  failed.     The  death  penalty  must  be 
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restored,  he  said,  and  the  old  organization,  discipline  and 
tactics ;  the  system  of  popular  election  of  officers  suppressed 
and  trained  military  leaders  reappointed. 

It  is  on  these  lines  that,  during  the  later  months  of  the 
year,  the  new  Ked  army  of  Russia  was  formed.  This  army, 
which  is  Trotsky  's  proud  creation  and  which  is  said  to  num- 
ber over  a  million  soldiers,  while  composed  to  some  extent 
of  certain  mercenary  elements  like  hired  Germans,  Letts 
and  Chinese,  mainly  consists  of  forcibly  recruited  men,  kept 
at  their  tasks  by  a  system  of  discipline  of  probably  unpar- 
alleled severity.  A  Bolshevik  letter  which  fell  into  my 
possession  last  winter  stated,  "in  the  new  military  order 
in  case  of  any  wavering, — back  to  the  wall ! ' '  The  most 
detestable  element  of  Trotsky's  system  is  unquestionably 
the  impressment  of  former  Russian  officers.  These  unhappy 
men  in  large  numbers  have  been  compelled  to  undertake 
military  duties,  particularly  on  the  staff,  in  which  their 
experience  was  judged  requisite,  by  the  most  terrible  meas- 
ures of  coercion.  In  numbers  of  instances  their  wives  and 
children  have  been  arrested  and  held  as  hostages  and  act- 
ually put  to  death  where  they  refused  service  or  failed 
to  satisfy  expectations.  Trotsky's  new  arm}  has  been  well 
armed  out  of  the  vast  stores  of  military  supplies  left  in 
Central  Russia  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  well  fed  in 
comparison  with  the  civilian  population,  and  warmly 
clothed.  In  fact,  it  is  a  common  complaint  among  all  other 
directors  of  the  Soviet  regime  that  Trotsky's  "darling" 
has  absorbed  the  available  resources  of  the  government. 
This  army  during  last  winter  and  spring  proved  formidable. 
It  was  able  to  carry  on  successful  actions  on  several  fronts 
and  in  April  attacked  and  defeated  the  ill-armed,  ill- 
equipped,  and  over-rash  Siberian  army  which  had  advanced 
from  the  shelter  of  the  Urals  toward  the  Volga  River.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  that  the  methods  employed  by  Trotsky 
must,  if  long  protracted,  break  down  of  their  own  violence 
and  brutality,  and  more  recent  months  have  indicated  the 
clear  superiority  of  the  smaller  but  more  determined  and 
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buoyant  forces  comprising  the  ''Volunteer  Army''  of  Dene- 
kin  and  the  Russian  Northwestern  Army  under  Yudenich, 
which  is  now,  November,  1919.  surrounding  Petrograd. 

The  Goal  of  Bolshevism  is  Power! 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  at  all  conversant  with  the 
government  which  has  held  a  large  part  of  Russia  in  its 
grasp  for  twenty-three  months  that  it  Is  not  a  movement 
which  seeks  to  secure  and  defend  freedom,  but  a  revolu- 
tion which  has  for  its  sole  object  the  attainment  of  power. 
This  power  is  a  despotic  power,  exercising  its  mastery 
over  every  detail  of  individual  life,  completely  suppressing 
not  merely  open  opposition  but  all  rights  of  discussion  or 
criticism.  No  press  is  tolerated  in  Russia  except  that 
created  by  the  Bolsheviki  or  subservient  to  them.  All 
opposition  is  branded  as  ' '  counter-revolutionary ' '  and  those 
suspected  of  organizing  it  or  sympathizing  with  it  have 
fallen  as  victims  of  the  " extraordinary  commissions." 
These  commissions,  which  executed  in  recent  months  a 
terrorism  unexampled  in  the  history  of  previous  revolu- 
tions, were  made  in  imitation  of  the  old  Russian  secret 
police  system.  Like  their  execrated  prototypes  they  were 
not  responsible  to  any  higher  authority.  They  wielded 
powers  of  life  and  death  and  possessed  their  special  detach- 
ments of  troops  to  ferret  out  their  victims  and  execute 
judgments.  At  their  head  was  the  extraordinary  fanatic 
Dserjinsky  who  directed  the  operation  of  these  summary 
courts  throughout  Russia.  Each  local  commission,  however, 
practically  possessed  unrestrained  power.  To  them  are  to 
be  attributed  horrors  almost  beyond  comprehension. 

As  a  single  example  of  their  practices  and  as  an  indica- 
tion of  what  may  be  expected  to  take  place  under  the  Soviet 
system  may  be  cited  the  little  town  of  Osa,  west  of  the 
Urals,  which  was  captured  and  cleared  of  the  Bolsheviki 
during  the  advance  of  the  Siberian  army  last  February.  In 
March  this  town  was  visited  by  an  officer  of  my  command, 
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a  former  experienced  diplomat  of  the  State  Department, 
Captain  Montomery  Schuyler,  in  company  with  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Ked  Cross,  Dr.  Teusler,  at  the  head 
of  the  Eed  Cross  work  in  Siberia,  and  Major  Emerson,  a 
medical  officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  In  this  single 
town  of  not  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  between  the 
months  of  September,  1918,  and  March,  1919,  2000  people 
had  been  executed  by  Soviet  authority.  I  quote  from 
Major  Emerson's  record: 

We  asked  to  be  told  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  Eeds  and  the  reply 
was,  "They  didn't  do  any  good  deed.  Many  followed  them  at  first, 
then  deserted.  The  Eeds  divided  the  land  among  the  peasants  in 
such  a  way  that  the  loafers  got  all  the  good  land. ' '  Asked  what  this 
town  paid  the  Eeds,  they  replied,  "There  was  no  town  levy,  only 
contributions,  but  they  took  away  everything  of  value,  all  the  money 
and  most  of  the  stock.  The  Eeds  had  meetings  at  which  lists  of 
those  marked  for  death  were  made  out,  no  trials,  no  courts.  The  Letts 
came  in  and  were  the  most  brutal  of  all. ' '  There  were  500  murders 
by  the  Bolsheviki  in  this  small  town  of  2000  inhabitants  and  1500 
more  around  the  nearby  villages.  Two  thousand  shot,  or  tortured 
and  hacked  to  pieces  and  cast  into  trenches  on  the  outskirts  of  this 
one  town.  To  this  spot  (the  burial  ground),  night  after  night,  the 
victims  of  the  Eed  decree  had  marched  to  dig  their  own  graves  and 
then  face  the  rifle  fire,  or  their  bodies  had  been  brought  roughly  slung 
across  the  pony's  back  from  where  they  had  been  beaten  down  before 
their  own  door-step.  Two  thousand  bodies  were  known  to  have  been 
hurled  into  this  bloody  acre  and  the  count  may  not  have  finished  the 
toll.  Beside  the  mutilated  body  of  his  father  just  taken  from  a  two- 
foot  grave  stood  a  man  of  the  well-to-do  class,  a  harsh  light  in  his 
suffering  eye.  This  father  of  sixty  years  had  been  killed  for  no 
discoverable  reason  but  that  he  dwelt  in  a  brick  house.  In  a  pit  thus 
opened  lay  the  crumpled  body  of  a  woman,  wife  of  a  Eussian  officer 
from  Petrograd,  and  across  her  lay  a  head  clerk  from  a  leather 
factory  and  a  third  body  was  just  coming  into  sight.  Briefly,  to  sum 
up  impressions,  the  outstanding  fact  finally  proved  is  that  Bolshevism 
is  not  a  political  movement,  but  degeneracy  of  the  coarsest  type. 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  Bolshevism  and  Soviet 
government, — the  will  to  power  through  tactics  of  violence, 
a  government  by  caprice  instead  of  by  laws. 
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Proletariat  Dictatorship 

It  is  apparent  further  that  Bolshevism  is  a  completely 
reactionary  system.  It  abhors  democracy  and  defies  demo- 
cratic progress.  Its  aim  is  not  to  unite  men  under  popular 
government  but  to  disfranchise  and  destroy  all  who  oppose. 
Lenin  and  his  associates  are  quite  frank  about  this  matter. 
They  admit  that  they  are  a  minority  and  perhaps  an  insig- 
nificant minority  of  the  possible  180  millions  of  the  Russian 
nation,  but  they  propose  to  realize  their  program  through 
their  hardihood  and  vehemence,  and  through  the  employ- 
ment of  every  species  of  force,  irrespective  of  the  weight 
of  numbers  or  of  sentiment  against  them.  The  program 
is  to  seize  power  for  the  propertyless  workmen  or  the  prole- 
tariat, and  to  disfranchise  all  others  as  enemies  of  the  revo- 
lution. But  in  Russia,  a  country  of  very  recent  industrial 
life,  the  proletariat  or  working  class  is  small,  perhaps  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  population ;  85  per  cent 
is  usually  reckoned  as  the  proportion  of  the  peasants.  It 
is  clear  that  the  peasants  have  not  been  drawn  into  Bolshe- 
vik communism.  Their  passion  is  to  become  possessors  of 
the  soil,  to  own  the  clods  which,  in  their  pathetic  attach- 
ment to  the  land,  they  may  be  seen  to  raise  and  press  to 
their  lips.  Those  who  have  accumulated  little  plots  of 
ground,  a  few  animals,  and  improvements,  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  part  with  these  hard  acquired  acquisitions.  The3r 
cling  to  them  with  the  obstinate  tenacity  characteristic  of 
a  stock  bred  to  the  soil.  In  fact  the  peasants  of  Russia  are 
not  communists  but  "petit  bourgeois."  They  are  peasant- 
proprietors,  and  in  Russia,  as  in  so  many  countries  in 
Europe,  the  progress  of  the  country  would  seem  to  depend 
on  the  development  and  instruction  of  these  small  farmers 
of  the  land.  Under  the  soviet  system  these  peasants  have 
been  practically  disfranchised.  Those  who  possess  any 
property,  and  Trotsky's  own  studies  as  early  as  1899 
showed  that  these  comprised  40  per  cent  of  the  whole,  are 
disfranchised  by  the  soviet  principle  of  proletariat  dictator- 
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ship.  The  Soviet  Constitution  adopted  by  the  All-Russian 
Congress  in  July,  1918,  grants  a  representation  to  the  peas- 
ant which  is  niggardly  as  contrasted  with  that  accorded  to 
the  workingnian,  and  even  this  representation  is  practically 
defeated  by  the  appointment  throughout  the  peasant  vil- 
lages of  what  are  called  ''Committees  of  the  Poor" — that 
is  of  the  property-less  peasants  to  whom  all  authority  under 
the  Soviet  system  is  intrusted.  Realizing  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  peasants,  Lenin  has  adopted  means  to  dis- 
criminate between  those  possessing  a  little  property  and 
habits  of  industry  and  those  who  have  nothing  and  who 
obviously  constitute  the  more  shiftless  and  worthless  of 
the  rural  classes.  Bolshevik  propaganda  had  sought  to  fan 
the  flames  of  the  class  warfare  between  these  residents 
of  the  Russian  villages.  Instructed  workingmen,  whose 
homes  are  in  peasant  communities,  have  been  sent  back 
from  the  factory  towns  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  com- 
munism and  to  organize  for  the  exploitation  and  spoliation 
of  the  more  prosperous  farmers.  Only  the  ignorance  of 
the  Russian  peasantry,  their  isolation  in  unorganized  rural 
communities,  and  their  helplessness  in  the  face  of  the 
thoroughly  organized  and  violent  committees  and  armed 
detachments  of  the  workingmen  from  the  sovietized  cities, 
have  prevented  their  rising  en  masse  and  overthrowing  the 
Soviet  regime.  Everywhere  west  of  the  Urals  during  the 
advance  last  spring  of  the  Siberian  army  the  peasants  sur- 
rounded these  troops  and  welcomed  them  as  their  deliverers 
from  the  regime  which  had  robbed,  murdered,  and  oppressed 
them.  Everywhere  they  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of 
joy  and  of  relief,  furnishing  voluntarily  their  labor  and 
their  supplies  to  the  Siberian  army. 

It  is  inexplicable  that  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  countries  committed  to  constitutional  government, 
to  representative  institutions,  to  democratic  franchise,  and 
above  all  to  liberty  and  security  of  life,  there  should  have 
arisen  this  amazing  cloud  of  apologists  and  defenders  of 
Bolshevism.    The  conduct  of  these  apologists  is  not  for  me 
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to  explain,  it  is  for  them  to  explain,  and  their  lifetime 
will  not  be  long  enough  to  soften  the  judgment  that  will 
be  imposed  upon  their  stupidity,  their  sentimentality,  and 
their  duplicity  when  full  light  falls  upon  Russia  and  upon 
the  experiences  of  this  unhappy  country  under  the  Bol- 
shevik regime. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY'S  WELCOME  TO  THE  FLEET 


On  September  3  the  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  in  command  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  fleet,  were 
officially  welcomed  by  the  University  of  California  in  the 
Greek  Theatre.  Dean  Charles  Mills  Gayley  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  and  Mayor  Louis  Bartlett  of  Berkeley 
delivered  addresses  of  welcome,  which  were  replied  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and,  with  a  few  brief  words,  by 
Admiral  Rodman. 

The  addresses  are  here  given  from  the  stenographic 
report. 

Address  op  Dean  Gayley 

Citizens  of  the  University  of  California,  of  Berkeley,  of 
the  East  Bay  communities,  we  are  met  today  to  extend  a 
welcome  to  the  officers  and  men  of  our  Home  Fleet,  to  its 
admiral,  Hugh  Rodman,  and  to  the  federal  official  who 
watches  over  all,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels. 

With  the  co-operation  of  that  silent  line  of  fighting  craft 
and  fighting  men  which  with  reverential  pride  we  beheld 
the  other  day  emerging  into  form  and  majesty  from  the  mist 
of  the  Golden  Gate  and  occupying  its  station  in  our  harbor, 
there  has  been  won  a  victory  immemorial  over  the  powers 
of  unrighteousness.  With  the  continuing  support  of  that 
fleet  the  conquests  of  peace  that  ensue  will  far  surpass  the 
triumph  of  the  war  that  is  ended,  for  the  conquests  of  peace 
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are  the  glory  born  of  the  sacrifice  whose  incense  shall  never 
fail  to  rise  from  the  hearts  of  men  nor  die  before  the  Lord. 

This  noble  procession  of  the  wardens  of  the  main  is  for 
us  protection ;  it  means  for  the  Pacific  and  its  islands  and 
the  lands  that  are  its  borders  reasoned  liberty,  equal  oppor- 
tunity, blessing  and  peace.  For  who  shall  tamper  with  the 
leviathan  of  this  armada  or  draw  him  out  with  a  hook?  His 
security,  his  potency  for  weal,  were  they  not  foretokened 
of  old?  The  doors  of  his  face,  who  can  open  them?  His 
teeth  are  terrible  round  about.  His  scales  are  his  pride, 
shut  up  together  as  with  a  close  seal :  one  is  so  near  to 
another  that  no  air  can  come  between  them ;  they  are  joined 
one  to  another  that  they  cannot  be  sundered.  Out  of  his 
mouth  go  burning  torches,  and  sparks  of  fire  leap  forth. 
Out.  of  his  nostrils  a  smoke  goeth.  His  breath  kindleth  coals, 
and  a  flame  goeth  out  of  his  mouth.  He  maketh  a  path  to 
shine  after  him;  one  would  think  the  deep  to  be  hoary. 
Upon  earth  there  is  not  his  like,  who  is  made  without  fear. 
He  is  king  over  all  the  children  of  pride.  In  his  neck 
abideth  strength ;  and  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy  before  him. 

This  hour  there  dawns  a  new  era  for  California,  for  the 
Pacific  states,  for  the  western  and  the  orient  margins  of  our 
ocean.  Of  old,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
to  California  three  ways  of  access  obtained :  the  way  of  the 
prairie  schooner,  the  way  across  the  Isthmus,  the  way  around 
the  Horn.  But  the  seaboard  was  not  one.  California  was  still 
a  hinterland;  still  a  backlands  to  Boston,  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  even  to  Chicago.  Then,  the  driving  of  the  golden 
spike :  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  railway. 
Momentous  and  glorious  the  achievement,  but  a  hinterland 
we  remained.  To  our  America  there  were  still  two  sea- 
boards, not  in  unity  but  in  separation.  A  few  years  ago.  by 
virtue  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  became  one  seaboard.  This 
hour  that  seaboard  is  guarded  by  one  navy,  a  grim  menace 
to  the  foe,  a  gleaming  security  to  ourselves  and  our  children 
forever,  a  bastion  of  defense  circling  to  and  fro  in  home 
waters,  and  capable  of  concentration  in  seven  short  days. 
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To  the  shield  of  the  armored  protection  and  strength  of  the 
United  States  of  America  there  is  no  longer  an  obverse  and 
a  reverse.  The  shield  displays  two  like  majestic  faces,  one 
looking  out  toward  Europe,  the  other  commanding  the 
Pacific  to  China  and  Japan. 

For  the  Pacific  Coast  this  hour  inaugurates  an  un- 
exampled future  of  commerce  and  industry,  of  the  profes- 
sions and  the  sciences :  a  future  for  her  merchant  marine 
which,  wherever  it  sails,  will  sail  under  the  aegis  of  our 
home  fleet;  a  future  for  the  shipping  trades;  a  future  for 
the  shipbuilding  trades,  for  all  building  trades ;  a  future  of 
development  for  our  harbors,  our  training  stations,  our 
radio  stations,  and  all  industries  that  appertain;  a  future 
of  the  sea  for  the  youth  of  this  western  empire.  For  the 
University  of  California  the  advent  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
heralds  a  new  epoch  of  research  and  practical  effort;  it 
affords  fresh  stimulus  to  the  discovery  of  fact  and  the 
application  of  theory ;  it  vitalizes  and  enriches  all  disciplines 
of  international  law  and  diplomatic  and  consular  service 
and  foreign  trade.  To  our  College  of  Commerce  it  discloses 
untrodden  ways;  to  our  College  of  Agriculture  it  opens 
virgin  fields;  to  our  colleges  of  engineering  it  provides 
golden  opportunity. 

Our  navy,  our  United  States  Navy,  is  the  warden  not 
of  America  alone  but  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  that  com- 
pact for  which  the  world  has  longed  and  to  which  all  well- 
advised  governments  are  setting  their  seal.  The  day  for 
ordered  liberty,  international  justice,  and  amity  has  arrived, 
the  age  of  steadily  progressive  disarmament.  But  so  long 
as  the  blood  runs  red  in  human  veins  it  will  somewhere  run 
red  and  hot  with  envy,  hatred,  and  lust.  As  there  are 
hoodlums  of  the  populace  in  London  and  Paris,  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  now,  there  will  still  be  somewhere  a 
hoodlum  among  the  nations.  The  millennium  comes  not 
overnight;  nor  is  the  League  of  Nations  of  universal  auth- 
ority and  puissance  in  a  day.  There  will  be  need  of  adjust- 
ment by  reconsideration  of  special  treaties  and  of  inter- 
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national  conditions,  by  general  and  individual  commissions, 
and  by  amendment,  all  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Covenant;  and  such  adjustment  with  its  resulting  efficacy, 
once  the  Covenant  is  ratified,  the  League  will  gradually 
attain.  But  for  years  to  come,  if  not  forever,  no  matter  how 
powerful  the  moral  force  of  the  League,  the  physical  force 
of  constitutionally  sanctioned  authority  to  police  and  repress 
the  hoodlums  of  outer  darkness  will  surely  be  required. 
This  home  fleet  of  ours  is  the  policeman  of  the  western  seas. 
During  the  last  grim  year  and  a  half  of  the  Great  War 
our  navy  rode  flank  to  flank  with  the  Grand  Fleet  of  Britain 
against  the  elusive  but  ever  menacing  foe  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  rode  to  victory.  Close  joined  in  purpose  and  in  power 
the  intrepid  navy  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
and  the  intrepid  navy  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
guard  the  League  of  Nations  and  with  devotion  strive  to 
ensure  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  let  us  not  be  overproud, 
nor  overconfident  in  mortal  might  alone.  Our  navy  and 
their  navy,  severally  and  together,  are  the  servant  of  right- 
eousness and  amity,  as  they  have  been  for  a  hundred  years 
past.  Always  may  they  be  the  servant  of  Him  who  rules 
the  earth  and  the  waters  that  encompass  the  earth,  the 
servant  of  Him — 

Who  alone  stretcheth  out  the  heavens, 

And  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea; 

Who  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  the  Pleiades, 

And  the  chambers  of  the  south. 

He  hath  described  a  boundary  upon  the  face  of  the  waters 

Unto  the  confines  of  light  and  darkness. 

He  stirreth  up  the  sea  with  his  power, 

And  by  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through  the  proud. 

Dominion  and  fear  are  with  him; 

He  maketh  peace  in  his  high  places. 

Address  by  the  Hon.  Louis  Bartlett,  Mayor  of  Berkeley 

Secretary  Daniels,  Admiral  Rodman,  Officers  and  Men  of 
the  Fleet,  and  Fellow  Townsmen.  Monday  morning,  as  I 
boarded  the  Oregon,  there  passed  through  my  mind  an  inci- 
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dent  that  had  occurred  twenty-one  years  before.  Silently, 
quietly,  one  day  in  spring,  the  Oregon  passed  out  of  these 
waters  under  sealed  orders,  and  when  she  had  reached  the 
open  sea,  Captain  Clark,  in  command,  opened  these  orders 
and  found  that  the  Oregon  was  to  proceed  with  all  speed  and 
join  the  Atlantic  fleet,  and  drill  all  of  its  men  all  the  time, 
that  they  might  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  And  a  few 
days  later,  when  this  country  declared  war  against  Spain, 
the  country  became  aware  of  its  mission.  Day  by  day  we 
sought  for  news  of  the  Oregon  as  it  touched  South  American 
ports  to  coal,  and  gradually  reached  the  Atlantic  fleet.  We 
feared  that  perhaps  it  might  be  late,  that  something  might 
happen  to  it ;  but  the  engines  beat  in  unison  with  the  brave 
hearts  of  the  men  on  board,  and  the  Oregon  arrived  in  time. 
And  on  the  fourth  of  July  word  was  flashed  around  the 
world  that  Admirals  Sampson  and  Schley  in  command  of 
the  Atlantic  squadron  had  wiped  out  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  all  time  was  won  by  the 
American  navy.  All  hail  to  the  Oregon!  She  is  a  noble 
ship,  and  she  has  done  wonderful  work  for  this  nation.  But 
now  she  stands  for  us  as  a  symbol  as  much  as  a  reality. 
She  stands  for  the  strength  and  courage  and  the  endurance 
of  the  American  Navy.  More  than  that,  she  shows  us  in  our 
own  human  hearts  how  every  son  of  America  is  ready  to 
fight  for  his  country  at  his  country 's  call.  And  so  on  Mon- 
day morning,  as  I  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Oregon  and 
looked  out  into  the  Golden  Gate  and  saw  the  magnificent  line 
of  warships  gradually  emerging  from  the  mist,  I  felt  that 
here,  too,  is  an  embodiment  of  strength  and  power,  a  won- 
derful fleet  that  means  so  much  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
And  more  than  that,  I  felt  that  on  those  ships,  behind  those 
mighty  bulwarks  were  the  brave  hearts  of  American  citizens, 
the  brave  hearts  of  the  men  in  the  Navy  and  of  those  who 
protected  the  peace  of  the  world  in  the  North  Sea,  those 
who  guarded  the  lives  of  two  millions  of  our  troops  as  they 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  France  to  fight  our  fight  for  us. 
These  men,  these  men  of  the  fleet,  alert,  courageous,  devoted. 
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every  man  the  embodiment  of  everything  that  is  best  in  our 
national  life.  And  I  thought,  too,  of  the  intelligence,  of  the 
directing  intelligence  that  watched  over  their  actions,  that 
saw  that  every  move  of  the  fleet  was  directed  to  attain  our 
common  end.  And  that  fleet  did  it.  The  best  traditions  of 
our  American  Navy,  of  John  Paul  Jones  and  of  Farragut. 
were  fulfilled.  They  came  back  to  us,  having  accomplished 
the  task  which  was  set,  and  we  feel  that  in  honoring  them 
we  are  really  honoring  the  entire  American  nation.  We  feel 
that  our  sons,  our  brothers,  are  the  stuff  that  heroes  are  made 
of.  We  find  them  in  the  fleet,  and  we  know  that  their  heart 
is  set  for  justice,  for  freedom,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
And  so.  Admiral  Rodman,  we  greet  you  here,  you  who 
commanded  the  American  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  who  were 
deemed  worthy  by  our  Government  of  receiving  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow,  and  you,  Mr. 
Secretary  Daniels,  whose  wisdom  had  the  foresight  to  see 
what  was  necessary,  and  the  courage  and  the  energy  to  put 
our  fleet  into  magnificent  fighting  trim — we  welcome  you 
here  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Berkeley.  You  and  all  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  fleet  represent  to  us  the  ideals  of 
patriotism  and  of  citizenship,  of  which  we  are  proud.  Let 
us  all  rise  and  do  honor  to  our  guests. 

Address  op  Secretary  Daniels 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Fleet,  Fellow  Citizens 
of  America  and  of  the  new  America  which  embraces  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  all  the  world.  This  week  we  cele- 
brated a  national  holiday,  a  holiday  dedicated  to  the  men  of 
toil  who  have  cleared  the  forests,  dug  the  mines,  and  manu- 
factured the  products  of  earth  and  sea.  and  made  this  a 
great  republic.  On  the  morning  of  Labor  Day,  when 
Admiral  Rodman  led  his  mighty  armada  into  the  harbor  of 
this  Coast,  the  Golden  Gate  became  the  front  door  of  the 
American  Republic  henceforth  in  this  great  ocean,  which 
we  have  called  the  Pacific,  where  Dewey  won  immortalitv 
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by  a  noble  victory,  where  a  few  days  ago  in  Honolulu  we 
dedicated — and  I  use  the  word  dedicated  in  its  true  sense — 
a  mighty  dry-dock  to  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  a 
free  sea  to  the  world. 

The  Navy  is  proud  of  this  welcome  to  the  University  of 
California.  We  owe  a  debt  and  an  obligation  to  this  great 
institution,  now,  I  believe,  the  second  in  attendance  in 
America,  and  destined  to  be  the  first. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  need  of  the  Navy  was 
for  trained  men,  and  in  this  institution,  along  with  the  other 
departments  of  culture,  you  established  a  naval  unit,  and 
you  trained  men — you  called  them  boys,  they  had  the  sinews 
and  brains  of  men — who  came  into  the  fleet  and  served  with 
ability  and  courage.  And  now  the  war  is  ended.  Having 
made  that  great  contribution  to  winning  the  war,  you  have 
established  here  a  department  of  naval  architecture  which 
I  have  no  doubt  will  take  a  leading  part  in  the  designing  of 
ships  which  will  make  as  great  progress  in  the  future  as  in 
the  revolutionary  days  when  the  Monitor  put  all  its  pre- 
decessors on  the  shelf. 

Personally  I  wish  to  express  thanks  also  to  your  former 
distinguished  President,  Dr.  Wheeler.  I  am  in  some  sort 
of  fellowship  with  him.  I  said  just  now  the  University  of 
California  was  the  second  institution  in  America.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  you  understand  what  is  the  first  educational 
institution.  It  is  the  Navy.  And  I  have  the  honor  for  the 
time  being,  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  being  the  President  of  the  first 
educational  institution :  we  had  five  hundred  thousand 
students  last  year.  In  the  great  institution  in  which  we 
trained  most  of  our  officers  enlargement  came  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  Navy,  and,  desiring  that  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  should  not  only  be  first  as  a  technical 
institution,  but  that  its  training  should  be  as  broad  as 
humanity,  the  great  President  of  the  United  States — him- 
self a  college  president — requested  the  President  of  your 
University,  acting  with  other  men  of  like  experience  and 
ability,  to  visit  Annapolis  and  take  membership  on  its  board. 
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to  study  that  institution  and  to  recommend  any  changes  that 
would  better  fit  it  for  a  better  day,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you 
publicly,  Dr.  Wheeler,  for  the  great  service  you  rendered 
the  Navy  in  that  institution. 

I  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  in  the  month  of  April, 
in  the  Eternal  City,  to  stand  on  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum 
in  Rome,  and  as  we  looked  up  to  the  seats  where  millions 
of  men  had  gathered  in  the  days  of  Caesar,  we  almost  could 
hear  the  reverberation  of  the  mighty  orations  and  the  great 
staging  of  amusements  of  that  imperial  city.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  Rome  to  the  University  of  California,  but  as  I  looked 
out  upon  this  majestic  temple  dedicated  to  education  and 
culture,  and  to  patriotism,  I  felt  that  in  deed  and  in  truth 
we  had  lived  to  see  the  day  of  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  Bishop  who  bears  the  name  of  Berkeley — 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way, 

The  first  four  acts  already  past. 
The  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  of  the  day. 

Time 's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

The  world  war,  through  which  we  have  come  with  vic- 
tory, tested  men  and  institutions  and  nations.  The  crucible 
of  conflict  was  a  test,  a  stern  determinator  of  motive  and 
action.  Religions  and  standards  were  tested  not  by  pro- 
fessions but  by  practices.  Some  were  discarded  because 
they  did  not  measure  up  under  the  calcium  light.  Others 
came  forth  from  the  furnace  purified  and  glorified.  The 
one  outstanding  characteristic  that  gave  the  Republic  a  new 
grandeur  was  the  realization  that  courage  is  the  commonest 
as  well  as  the  most  glorious  attribute  of  our  humanity. 
Before  this  great  world  war  there  were  not  wanting  men  in 
America  to  say — sometimes  we  heard  it  in  the  pulpit,  some- 
times in  the  forum,  and  sometimes  in  the  press — that  the 
America  of  our  day  was  wanting  in  the  fiber  and  strength 
and  patriotism  of  the  America  of  the  early  days.  They  told 
us  that  the  young  men  of  America  were  soft,  the  young  men 
had  lost  the  stuff — that  is  a  good  word,  Mr.  President;  I 
don't  know  whether  the  word  "stuff"  is  used  commonly  by 
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the  ' '  highbrows ' '  or  not,  but  to  me,  when  I  use  it,  speaking 
of  the  young  men  of  America  in  the  past  three  years,  it 
means  character  and  grit  and  courage,  and  everything  that 
ennobles  a  man — they  told  us  that  these  young  men  of  our 
day  were  bent  upon  pleasure  and  their  hearts  were  set  upon 
wealth,  ease  had  stolen  away  their  resistance,  and  their  love 
of  the  old  principles  of  America  was  weak,  while  it  should 
be  strong,  and  if  this  war  had  not  come,  this  testing  time, 
the  young  men  of  our  generation  would  have  gone  to  their 
graves  dishonored  by  this  unworthy  thought.  But  the 
moment  the  liberties  of  a  people  across  the  sea  were  jeopar- 
dized and  our  national  honor  was  assailed,  what  did  we  see  ? 
The  Jeremiahs  who  dishonored  our  youth  found  that  the 
men  of  our  day  were  of  the  same  stock  and  mold  and  breed 
as  the  men  who  made  this  Republic  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  that  beneath  an  exterior  of  sport  and  ease  and 
love  of  comfort  was  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  saved  the 
Republic  in  the  sixties. 

I  love  to  think  how  these  young  men,  laying  aside  their 
careers,  forgetting  ambition  or  pleasure  or  ease,  heard  the 
call  to  the  colors.      They  taught  us,  they  taught  us  anew, 

So  near  is  grandeur  unto  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers,  Lo,  thou  must! 

The  youth  replies,  I  can! 

The  war  challenged  our  institutions,  and  there  was  need 
of  a  challenge.  It  came  to  test  universities  and  colleges, 
and  God  knows  there  was  need  of  a  time  of  testing.  There 
is  no  place  in  this  world  for  a  college  with  eyes  in  the  back 
of  its  head ;  no  need  of  a  college  following  outworn  traditions 
or  living  in  a  cloister.  Before  this  war  began,  sir,  business 
men  in  America  had  begun  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  sending 
boys  to  college  for  four  years,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cap- 
tains of  industry  in  America  declared  that  a  young  man 
who  wished  to  enter  business  was  wasting  four  years  in  col- 
lege. One  of  them  said,  "A  business  man  does  not  need  to 
know  Latin  any  more  than  he  does  Choctaw,"  forgetting 
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that  Latin  gave  the  world  laws  and  literature  and  civiliza- 
tion. Not  only  did  business  men  doubt  the  worth  of  college 
education,  but  the  men  of  toil  in  America  had  begun  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  public  taxation  for  the  maintenance 
of  great  institutions  of  learning  because  they  had  the  idea 
that  men  of  culture,  men  trained  in  the  schools,  came  to 
belong  to  a  class,  and  that  class  heart  did  not  beat  with  the 
heart  of  honest  toil.  We  had  in  this  country — then  as  now 
— colleges  choosing  presidents  whose  great  accomplishment 
was  genuflection,  thinking  more  of  winning  endowments 
from  wealth — sometimes  tainted — than  of  teaching  men 
that  a  college  education  must  be  at  the  service  of  humanity. 
There  was  need  of  testing  that  we  might  ascertain  whether 
these  opinions  had  just  foundation,  or  whether  men  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  had  not  rushed  to  a  false  conclusion  and 
judged  college  men  by  the  few  cranks  they  produced  instead 
of  by  their  full  product.  There  was  need  of  testing.  And 
the  war  came,  and  the  testing  time  came.  And  now  the 
college  men  have  shown  that  college  education  not  only  fitted 
men  for  business  but  fitted  them  for  the  conflict  of  battle. 
And  now  by  the  valor  of  men  of  culture  and  by  their  vision, 
and  by  the  valor  of  men  of  toil  and  by  their  sacrifice,  we 
have  made  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  That  was  the 
slogan,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Let  us  never  forget  from  the 
moment  the  first  American  lad  donned  the  uniform  he  was 
not  fighting  for  any  cause  that  could  bring  a  foot  of  land 
or  a  dollar  to  America.  He  was  a  fighter,  but  he  was  a 
fighter  in  a  holy  crusade,  a  chivalric  crusader  in  a  world 
war  when,  unless  chivalry  had  responded,  the  lights  of  life 
would  have  gone  out. 

In  the  war  I  never  knew  but  one  instance  in  which  a  college 
man  thought  his  college  education  gave  him  special  privilege, 
and  this  was  not  the  man  who  was  fighting,  but  his  father. 
More  than  four  million  boys  came  to  the  colors ;  every  college 
turned  itself  out  to  send  its  men  to  the  front,  and  I  have 
seen  college  graduates  on  battleships  peeling  potatoes,  and 
peeling  them  so  well  that  they  saved  more  of  the  peeling 
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and  gave  more  potato  and  less  peeling  than  anybody  else 
in  the  navy.  I  say  I  remember  only  one  instance,  where  a 
gentleman  came  in  to  see  me — his  son  was  a  graduate  in 
chemistry,  a  scholar — and  he  complained  to  me  that  his  son 
was  in  the  navy,  and  "What  do  you  think  he  is  doing?" 
said  he.  "Why,"  I  said,  "I  do  not  know."  "Why,"  he 
said,  "they  have  taken  this  chemist,  this  scholar,  and  put 
him  to  peeling  potatoes.  It  is  a  humiliation  to  me." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "I  hope  he  is  peeling  those  potatoes  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  degree."  And  I  looked  into  the 
matter  and  I  found  that  the  boy  was  proud  that  his  officer 
commended  him  for  being  the  best  potato  peeler  on  the  ship 
and  was  ashamed  of  his  father,  and  he  ought  to  have  been, 
because  he  had  come  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
asked  for  a  place  that  the  boy  had  not  earned  by  his  own 
stuff. 

The  war  has  been  won  by  that  slogan — which  was  not  a 
slogan  for  America  only,  it  was  a  slogan  for  the  world. 
This  great  nation,  loving  peace,  would  never  have  gone  to 
war  unless  it  had  gone  to  war  for  a  great  purpose.  We 
learned  in  this  war  that  the  force  of  an  ideal  is  greater 
than  the  ideal  of  force.  And  now.  when  victory  has  come, 
and  the  world  must  be  readjusted  where  shall  we  find  the 
light?  Are  the  universities  to  be  light  fountains,  or  are 
the  universities  to  be  cloisters?  That  is  a  question,  Mr. 
President,  that  addresses  itself  to  all  university  men, 
whether  professors  or  graduates,  and  upon  their  answer  to 
that  question  depends  the  fitness  of  their  place  of  primacy 
in  the  world.  On  all  sides  men  have  ideas  and  views  which 
they  are  presenting.  One  says  "Here  is  truth!"  another  one 
"There!"  From  some  quarters  in  the  Old  World — thank 
God  it  is  today  no  deeper  in  America — they  tell  us  that  the 
remedy  now,  after  war  and  madness,  for  a  great  future 
world,  is  a  world  of  Bolshevism,  with  all  its  pending  dangers 
and  experiments.  Men  who  fought  to  make  the  world  fit 
for  democracy  are  justly  declaring  that  we  shall  have  a 
democracy  fit  for  the  world.    On  the  other  hand  there  are 
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men  in  America,  more  than  there  are  across  the  sea,  who 
tell  us  that  now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the  sacrifices  have 
been  made,  we  should  come  back  to  the  old  order,  and  the 
world  should  be  restored  to  the  conditions  that  existed 
prior  to  1914.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  hundred 
years  since  war  was  declared.  A  whole  century  has  passed 
in  everything  except  the  calendar.  The  old  order  changeth. 
giving  place  to  the  new.  "We  shall  not  lose  the  priceless 
right  of  individualism  in  America.  We  shall  not  follow 
anarchy  or  Bolshevism  in  the  pursuit  of  a  better  condition. 
More  than  that,  a  man's  right  to  his  life  and  property. 
honestly  earned,  is  inherent,  and  we  will  fight  against 
anarchy  as  we  fought  against  the  idea  of  the  German  Kaiser 
ruling  the  world. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  frank  to  say  to  you 
that  I  have  less  fear  of  Bolshevism  than  I  have  of  intrenched 
privilege.  Bolshevism  and  anarchy  expose  themselves,  and 
the  American  people  will  strangle  them  to  death.  But  the 
insidious  evil  of  class  and  cast  and  special  privilege,  which 
for  centuries  has  had  its  tentacles  upon  nations,  will  not  let 
go  easily,  and  we  must  rouse  the  American  people  to  fight 
against  privilege  as  the  fight  against  Bolshevism. 

In  this  day  of  readjustments  where  shall  we  look  for 
leadership?  Where  may  we  find  the  light?  We  do  not 
expect  business  men  to  be  the  leaders  to  carry  us  into  the 
promised  land.  Business  men  are  so  fully  occupied  with  the 
problems  of  transportation,  of  production  and  distribution 
they  have  not  the  time  nor  the  leisure,  nor  the  background 
of  history  and  philosophy  to  lead  this  people  into  the  light, 
though  many  of  them  and  most  of  them  wish  a  readjustment 
upon  lines  of  justice.  We  can  not  look  to  labor  to  give  us 
vision,  because  men  who  toil  are  busy  with  the  problem  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  they  lack  the  background,  as  do 
business  men.  of  philosophy  and  history.  To  whom  shall 
we  look  for  leadership  in  this  great  day?  It  is  to  the  uni- 
versities, sir,  to  the  colleges,  and  they  should  be  given 
leisure  and  tools,  so  that  they  may  be  the  evangels  of  a  new 
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day  and  point  the  path  to  readjustment  with  justice  and 
with  fairness. 

During  the  war  this  nation  was  mobilized,  and  as  one 
man  we  stood  to  consecrate  everything  we  had,  even  our 
lives,  for  victory.  "When  the  war  ended  came  the  real  test- 
ing time.  As  long  as  war  lasted  we  had  a  common  objective, 
and  every  man  and  soldier  and  sailor  was  working  to  one 
end.  But  now  where  is  the  common  objective?  Hardly  had 
the  Peace  Commission  met  in  Paris — the  greatest  gathering 
in  the  history  of  time,  attended  by  delegates  from  every 
free  nation  under  the  sun — hardly  had  they  begun  their 
deliberations  before  there  was  a  big  clamor  from  short- 
sighted men,  "Sign  the  treaty  with  Germany  and  come 
home ! ' '  which  was  interpreted  as  a  command  to  the  peace 
commissioners  to  make  another  Vienna  treaty.  After  the 
Napoleonic  War  there  assembled  in  Vienna  a  peace  con- 
ference of  the  greatest  men  then  living,  but  it  was  the 
meanest  assemblage  in  output  that  ever  met  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  they  left  the  germs  of  future  wars.  Our 
peace  conference  which  met  in  Paris,  composed  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world,  has  given  us  a  covenant  which 
leaves  no  germs  for  future  wars.  Are  we  to  lapse  back  into 
the  old  national  rivalries  and  animosities  and  competitive 
armaments,  or  are  we  to  initiate  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace?  That  is  a  question  that  challenges  the  answer  of 
every  intelligent  man  in  the  world.  We  shall  after  this  war 
have  a  covenant  of  peace  or  we  shall  have  a  militarism  the 
like  of  which  this  world  never  dreamed.  The  issue  is  plain : 
this  America  will  give  its  obligation  to  a  covenant  of  peace, 
or  we  will  build  the  greatest  navy  and  have  the  biggest 
army  in  the  world,  and  we  will  out-Prussia  Prussianism  in 
our  resolve  never  to  be  conquered. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  saw  men  in  France  and 
men  in  the  army  of  possession  in  Germany,  and  I  could  not 
understand  as  I  went  through  the  Argonne  Forest  and 
Verdun  and  the  other  battlefields  how  any  man  went 
through  that  hell  of  war  and  escaped  destruction.    No  man 
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can  visit  those  fields  of  carnage  without  resolving  in  his 
heart  that  the  men  who  died  for  victory  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain. 

When  our  commissioners  returned  to  America  they 
brought  with  them  a  covenant,  a  covenant  of  peace,  signed 
by  fourteen  nations,  representing  twelve  hundred  million 
people,  and  nation  after  nation  is  ratifying  that  treaty,  and 
as  sure  as  God  reigns  the  voice  of  America  will  be  true  to 
the  doctrine  it  preached  before  it  asked  the  young  men  to 
sacrifice  their  lives. 

Not  many  days  ago  a  distinguished  orator  in  America 
declared  that  he  could  not  support  this  covenant  of  peace 
because  he  had  made  a  study  of  the  populations  of  the 
world,  and  he  had  added  up  the  figures  and  he  found  there 
were  more  yellow  and  black  people  in  the  world  than  there 
were  white  people,  and  therefore  he  could  not  stand  for  the 
League  of  Nations.  Another  distinguished  gentleman  de- 
clared he  must  oppose  it  because  he  had  taken  a  census  of 
the  religious  denominations  of  the  world  and  found  there 
were  more  Catholics  than  Protestants,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  vote  to  put  the  world  under  the  control  of  the 
Pope.  Another  distinguished  gentleman  could  not  support 
this  covenant  because,  he  said,  it  would  give  control  of  the 
world  to  Great  Britain.  I  wondered  why  these  three  gentle- 
men did  not  go  into  a  room  somewhere  and  agree  upon  even 
a  specious  reason  for  their  opposition,  because  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  every  man  under  him,  before  they  can 
hold  office,  must  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Protestant 
religion.  This  is  the  character  of  the  opposition  to  the 
greatest  document  that  men  have  considered  since  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  session  of  the  plenary 
conference  in  Paris,  and  as  it  concluded  its  deliberations 
and  we  went  out  of  that  historic  chamber  and  that  historic 
gathering,  the  great  Welshman,  Lloyd  George  (I  am  partly 
Welsh  myself)  introduced  me  to  Lord  Sinar  (he  doesn't 
spell  his  name  as  we  spell  our  sinners),  and  then  we  passed 
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along  and  there  in  that  conference  were  men  of  every  color, 
of  every  creed,  of  every  nationality  in  all  the  world,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  two  thousand  years  men  had  sat  down 
together  for  months  studying  how  to  make  peace  instead  of 
how  to  kill  each  other.  And  they  had  succeeded.  It  re- 
called to  my  mind  the  scene  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  You 
recall  how  it  was  asked,  "How  is  it?  Are  not  these  men 
all  Galileans,  and  yet  each  hears  them  speak  in  his  own 
tongue!"  And  Peter,  standing  forth  said,  "Men  and 
brethren,  you  do  hear  in  your  own  language,  and  the 
promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children  and  those  who  are 
afar  off."  The  promise  in  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  us 
and  it  is  to  our  children ;  it  is  to  those  afar  off,  and  we  are 
privileged  to  live  in  a  day  when  nations  understand  that 
their  responsibility  and  obligation  are  the  same  as  the 
obligation  of  an  individual.  If  you  and  I  have  a  dispute 
or  a  difference  we  don't  go  in  the  old-fashioned  California 
way  and  fight  it  out;  our  differences  are  settled  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  we  abide  by  the  result.  Nations  have  learned 
in  recent  years  that  when  they  have  differences  there  must 
be  a  court,  an  arbitrament,  and  they  must  leave  them  to  this 
court  and  submit  to  its  findings.  Anything  less  reverts  to 
the  ancient  rule  of  force,  when  nations  must  be  armed  to 
the  teeth. 

Your  distinguished  President  has  told  you  that  this  great 
Navy  of  which  we  are  so  proud  stands  not  only  as  the  pro- 
tector of  American  rights,  but  that  it  stands  as  a  police 
force  to  keep  the  peace  on  all  the  seas  of  the  world.  And 
when  America,  which  had  the  vision  and  secured  the  rati- 
fication by  all  the  nations  of  this  covenant,  shall  enter  it — 
as  enter  it  she  will,  never  doubt  it — we  shall  indeed  have 
fulfilled  our  mission  to  the  world  as  we  fulfilled  it  to  the 
Republic,  and  generations  unborn  will  look  back  to  this  hour 
and  thank  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  world  vision ! 

Dean  Gayley  :  I  have  a  glad  surprise  for  you.  Officers 
of  our  Army  and  Navy,  in  their  modesty  and  because  they 
prefer  to  keep  their  breath  and  their  counsel  for  things 
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somewhat  more  energetic  than  words,  can  very  rarely  be 
persuaded  or  bribed  to  say  anything  before  the  public. 
But  one  whom  we  delight  today  to  honor  in  company  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  one  who,  though  he  is  a  fighting 
man,  is  full  of  good  will,  one  who  is  an  officer  of  the  Navy, 
has  consented,  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  say  one  word. 
I  mean,  of  course,  one  whose  words  as  well  as  his  deeds  are 
worthy  of  honor,  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman. 

Address  of  Admiral  Rodman 

I  simply  wish  to  issue  an  invitation  to  you.  Just  a 
month  ago,  less  a  few  days,  when  the  Pacific  fleet  came  to 
California,  it  came  into  your  home  ports;  but,  thanks  to  his 
Excellency,  your  Governor,  he  has  officially  informed  me 
that  he  has  adopted  us  and  made  us  all  Californians.  So 
now  I  can  say  that  the  fleet  is  in  our  home  ports.  Our  stay 
in  the  several  ports  has  been  very  short.  It  has  only  given 
us  an  opportunity  to  make  a  few  acquaintances,  but  we  as 
Californians  have  got  to  stand  together;  we  have  got  to 
make  this  acquaintanceship  ripen  into  friendship  and  into 
comradeship ;  and  with  that  end  in  view  I  shall  issue  an  order 
that  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  bar  none,  will  be  open  to  you 
to  visit,  and  through  you  I  hope  to  extend  this  invitation 
to  all  the  rest  of  our  fellow  Californians,  and  if  four  days 
be  too  short  to  permit  you  to  come,  we  hope  to  return  in  the 
not  far  distant  future,  when  we  hope  to  welcome  all  of  you 
on  board. 
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WHAT  THE  CENSOR  SAW 


Clair  Hadyn  Bell* 


There  was  no  public  recognition,  no  display,  in  con- 
nection with  the  departure  of  our  troops  for  overseas. 
At  the  ports  of  embarkation  there  was  nothing  but  silent, 
grim  efficiency.  There  were  no  handshakes  nor  farewells, 
and  once  across  the  gangplank,  not  even  the  high  officers 
were  allowed  to  return  ashore.  No  bands  played  as  the  huge 
ships  cast  off  with  their  burdens  of  olive-drab  figures.  The 
very  silence  intensified  the  grim  significance  of  these  troop 
movements.  The  departing  monster  ships,  plowing  silently 
seaward  with  their  heavy  loads  of  uniformed  freight,  left  on 
the  mind  of  the  chance  observer  a  feeling  of  the  inexorable 
determination  with  which  Uncle  Sam  had  set  himself  to  his 
task  of  achieving  victory,  whatever  the  cost  might  be  in 
manhood  and  money. 

Once  across  the  gangplank,  the  American  soldier  has 
been  technically  considered  to  be  on  foreign  duty,  and  from 
that  time,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  he  has  had  the  privilege 
of  the  mails  postage  free.  Officers  of  the  Quartermaster 
Department,  attached  to  the  Military  Post  Office,  were  sent 
on  board  each  ship,  to  see  that  mail  sacks  were  properly 
located  at  various  points  aboard  for  receiving  the  mail  of 

*  Formerly  Captain,  Q.  M.  C,  in  the  United  States  Army;  in 
charge  of  censoring  at  the  Port  of  Embarkation,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
This  article  is  published  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Military 
Censor,  Military  Intelligence  Division,  General  Staff,  U.S.A. 
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the  departing  troops,  arid  to  instruct  the  men  as  to  what 
they  might  and  might  not  write.  Troops  en  route  to  Europe 
were  instructed  to  leave  their  letters  unsealed,  and  were  pro- 
hibited from  disclosing  in  their  letters  the  following  infor- 
mation :  port  of  embarkation,  name  of  ship,  date  of  sailing, 
designation  or  number  of  troops  on  board,  names  of  places 
visited  en  route,  extraordinary  incidents  occurring  during 
the  trip,  the  position  of  the  ship  at  any  time,  engagements 
with  submarines  or  the  effect  thereof,  the  loss  of  vessels,  the 
names  or  numbers  of  ships  in  the  same  convoy,  the  method 
of  convoying  the  transport  upon  which  the  troops  sailed, 
and  the  method  of  attack  or  defense  against  submarines  or 
other  vessels. 

The  troops  were  instructed  that  they  might  send  mes- 
sages of  two  types,  known  colloquially  in  the  Censor's  Office 
as  "hold"  and  "go"  messages.  The  "go"  messages  were 
letters  or  cards  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  be  mailed 
at  once  upon  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  censor.  The 
"hold"  messages,  announcing  safe  arrival  overseas,  were 
held  until  such  time  as  the  official  government  cable  from 
Europe  announced  that  the  ship  in  question  had  arrived 
safely  at  its  transatlantic  port,  whereupon  the  messages 
were  released  to  the  mails  at  the  port  of  embarkation.  This 
served  the  purpose  of  an  individual  cable  for  each  soldier 
who  sailed  on  the  transport. 

The  censoring  of  military  mail  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  war,  something  new  in  the  history  of  the  War 
Department  of  the  United  States ;  it  was  an  activity  not 
covered  by  Army  Regulations,  except  within  the  theatre  of 
operations  of  the  army  in  the  field,  as  specified  in  Article  8, 
Field  Service  Regulations,  1914.  The  advent  of  the  present 
war  witnessed,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  a  thoroughness 
in  the  control  of  all  means  of  communication  marking  as 
great  a  progress,  as  compared  to  former  wars,  as  is  shown 
in  the  improved  technique  of  any  other  phase  of  warfare. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  treat  fully  of  the 
great  system  whereby  incoming  and  outgoing  mails  of  the 
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United  States  have  been  controlled  and  censored ;  to  follow 
letters,  written  in  the  myriad  different  languages  of  the 
world,  through  the  hands  of  specialists  for  translation,  or 
to  follow  some  of  them  through  the  chemical  laboratory 
where  hidden  secrets  were  revealed.  Much  of  the  nature  of 
this  work  is  already  known  to  the  public,  and  numerous 
articles  have  appeared  on  the  work  of  the  censor  both  here 
and  abroad.  But  these  articles  have  usually  dealt  with  the 
censoring  of  civilian  mail  all  over  the  world.  The  present 
article  aims  to  tell  the  American  public  something  which  has 
not  been  told  to  them  before;  to  show  them,  through  the 
eyes  of  the  Military  Mail  Censor  appointed  to  control  the 
mail  of  troops  proceeding  overseas,  a  picture  of  their  men 
as  revealed  in  farewell  letters  to  the  folks  at  home,  their 
men  who,  two  million  strong  in  Europe,  have  been  the  final 
determining  factor  in  preventing  a  backward  turn  in  the 
world's  evolution  upward  from  autocracy  to  democracy. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  incident  of  embarka- 
tion was  a  deep  psychological  moment  in  the  experience 
of  our  soldiers.  Those  who  have  traveled  to  Europe  for 
pleasure  alone  and  in  times  of  peace  and  safety  know  the 
emotional  stir  which  is  felt  as  the  ship  casts  off  and  the 
homeland  fades  away.  He  lacks  imagination  indeed  who 
does  not  realize  the  heart  tug  and  pulse  quickening  which 
were  felt  by  our  fighting  men  as  they  entered  the  port  of 
embarkation,  the  portal  to  the  blood-soaked  battlefields  of 
Europe — as  they  crossed  the  gangplank  separating  them 
from  kith  and  kin,  and  leading  them  to  the  vivid  perils  of 
the  seas  and  trenches.    And  nobly  did  they  meet  the  test. 

The  censor  has  been  guided  in  his  task  by  the  principle 
that  he  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  proper  and 
legitimate  correspondence,  and  has  had  fastidious  regard 
for  the  strictly  confidential  nature  of  his  work.  The  record 
of  letters  and  extracts  of  letters  which  follow,  was  made 
with  all  personal  and  geographical  names  omitted.  In  order, 
however,  to  preserve  the  naturalness  of  the  letters,  other 
personal  and  place  names  have  been  substituted,  but  aside 
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from  this  change  they  are  given  exactly  as  written,  even  as 
to  orthography  and  punctuation.  At  no  time  was  a  name 
or  address  recorded,  and  even  the  most  delicate  sensibilities 
should  find  no  offense  in  the  impersonal  presentation  to  the 
public  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  these  interesting  human 
documents. 

Perhaps  the  best  piece  of  description  which  passed 
through  the  Censor's  Office,  picturing  the  arrival  of  troops 
at  the  port,  is  contained  in  the  following  letter.  "Without 
formal  beginning  or  ending,  its  final  paragraphs  grow 
shorter,  and  terminate  as  though  the  tired  writer  had  fallen 
asleep : 

No  martial  music,  no  waving  of  flags  or  handkerchiefs,  no  bright 
heads  out  of  the  window  to  see  us  pass  by.  No  sound  but  the  scrape 
of  thousands  of  hob-nails  on  the  macadam,  for  it  is  night,  and  will 
be  for  four  hours  more.  Only  the  lady  in  the  moon  shows  the 
curiosity  of  her  sex,  and  having  seen,  looks  calmly  on,  for  which  we 
are  thankful.  "We  are  tired — I  because  I  have  been  up  all  night 
packing,  the  men  because  a  week  in  barracks  has  softened  their 
muscles  and  doubled  the  weight  of  their  heavy  packs. 

The  early  dawn  sees  us  entrained  and  we  sink  luxuriously  into 
the  soft  plush  seats.  They  have  been  friends  with  thousands  in 
O.D,*  and  no  longer  shrink  from  the  contact  of  rifle  or  automatic. 
Still  we  rejoice  that  the  trip  is  short,  and  the  men  in  formation  on 
the  platform  bark  out  the  "Heres"  as  their  names  are  called  by 
the  Sergeant.  They  are  from  different  organizations,  and  the 
monotony  is  broken  by  an  occasional  "Yo"  or  "Yessir."  The 
minds  of  a  few  are  far  away  with  loved  ones  at  home  and  they  are 
nudged  impatiently  by  those  alongside  when  they  are  not  prompt 
in  answering.  All  are  eager  to  get  to  work,  and  they  make  a  brave 
showing  as  they  swing  into  a  column  at  "Squads  right!"  We 
march  thru  a  busy  city,  but  everything  seems  so  still!  The  com- 
mand: "Eoute  step!"  will  bring  a  chorus  of  talk  and  whistles. 
Shall  I  risk  it? — for  we  are  warned  against  exchanging  banter  with 
the  people  on  the  streets.  It  is  easier  to  march  to  whistling,  so  the 
command  is  given.  Not  a  sound!  Broken  step  is  permitted,  but 
still  the  regular  scrape,  scrape  of  boots  on  the  pavement.  Everyone 
is  too  eager  to  relax  discipline  even  when  allowed.  As  I  glance 
back  over  the  column  however,  I  note  longing  looks  cast  at  the 
pretty  girlish  faces  along  the  route. 


The  prevalent  Army  abbreviation  for  olive  drab. 
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Tragedy  of  war — the  separation  of  the  sexes  so  vital  to  each 
other!  A  few  noble  women  go  to  the  front  to  do  a  woman's  work 
of  mercy  there,  while  a  few  men,  braver  perhaps  than  those  who  go, 
stay  behind  to  do  a  man's  work  at  home.  Take  a  last  look,  men! 
They  are  cast  off  the  same  mold  as  those  you've  left  at  home! 

At  last  we  go  thru  a  big  gate.  We  leave  the  sunlight  behind, 
and  within  there  is  just  enough  light  to  make  the  darkness  visible. 
I  give  the  command:  "Eight  by  file!  "  All  halt  except  the  No.  1  man 
of  the  first  squad,  who  by  contrast  seems  to  leap  forward.  His  is 
the  honor  of  arriving  first,  for  his  name  is  Abel.  He  has  told  me 
that  his  brother  is  already  in  France.  One  by  one  the  entire  com- 
pany follow  him,  and  as  the  name  of  each  is  checked  off  he  has 
arrived. 

I  am  the  last  man,  for  I  must  make  sure  that  none  have  slipped 
out  of  the  ranks  en  route.  Unnecessary  precaution,  for  of  men  of 
this  sort  not  a  man  would  yield  his  big  opportunity.  As  I  arrive, 
my  name  is  cheeked  off.  Like  the  rest,  my  ear  is  assailed  by  a  riot 
of  harsh  cries,  the  clatter  of  thousands  of  heavy  boots,  the  rattle 
of  engines.  But  it  is  not  unpleasant.  I  call  it  the  harmony  of  dis- 
cord— the  harmony  of  many  men  doing  noisy  tasks  well. 

My  first  task  is  to  look  after  the  comfort  of  the  men,  so  I  hasten 
to  their  quarters  and  find  most  of  them  asleep,  many  not  having 
waited  to  remove  their  packs.  I  am  reminded  that  I,  too,  need 
sleep,  and  a  few  minutes  finds  me  in  a  soft  bed  not  to  stir  whence 
for  many  hours. 

My  last  thot  is  of  a  slim,  dark-eyed  girl  in  sheer  grey  silk.  She 
seems  to  be  standing  by  my  bedside.  She  is  beautiful,  and  her 
lovely  hands  reach  to  my  hot  forehead. 

Her  cool,  white  fingers  I  still  feel,  running  thru  my  dusty  hair. 

S.  W.  Foss  said : 

"Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 
The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are  bad, 
As  good  and  as  bad  as  I." 

Truly,  the  Censor  lived  in  that  house  by  the  roadside. 
He  saw  the  Nation's  young  manhood  pressing  forward  on 
the  highway,  he  shared  their  thoughts.  Both  the  good  and 
the  bad  passed  by;  but  the  good  predominated.  To  read 
their  good-bye  letters  seemed  like  feeling  the  heart-beat  of 
the  world,  and  brought  into  remarkably  vivid  reality  that 
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commonplace  thought  of  which  we  are  all  conscious,  but  in 
a  pale,  inadequate  sort  of  way — that  each  of  the  millions  of 
our  fellow  beings  is  a  universe  to  himself  as  we  are  to  our- 
selves, with  a  world  of  thoughts,  interests,  feelings,  and 
emotions  as  valuable  to  him  as  ours  are  to  us,  and  just  as 
deep  and  real. 

There  was  much  sadness  in  these  messages.  Sometimes 
it  surged  unrestrained  and  uncontrolled ;  but  usually  it  was 
tempered  by  the  inner  peace  and  pride  that  come  with  the 
fulfillment  of  duty,  or  it  was  disguised  at  the  promptings  of 
love.  We  shall  record  a  number  of  letters  which  betray 
the  sorrow  of  parting,  reveal  the  most  sacred  and  beautiful 
of  home  ties,  and  occasionally  disclose,  too.  the  grief  of 
the  writer;  we  shall  read  others  that  are  typical  of  the 
universal  zeal  to  serve,  and  still  others  which  show  how. 
even  at  the  intense  moment  of  parting,  the  American  lad 
was  able  to  express  himself  with  humor. 

A  fragment  from  the  letter  of  one  grief-stricken  soldier 
tells  of  his  good-bye  to  his  mother : 

This  morning  I  called  my  mother  up  and  advised  her  that  I 
couldn  't  come  home  any  more  and  that  I  wanted  to  say  good-bye. 
This  was  the  hardest  thing  I  ever  did.  When  I  bid  her  good-bye 
she  only  said  about  two  words,  and  then  broke  down  and  cried. 
Her  cries  just  broke  my  heart — I  could  not  control  myself  any 
longer — my  heart  was  broken! 

A  husband  writes : 

Dear  Wife  and  Baby: 

We  are  at  last  ready  to  proceed  on  our  way.  It  seems  like  the 
ending  of  one  epoch  and  the  beginning  of  another.  Old  things  pass 
away — after  we  leave  here — and  behold  all  things  are  new,  even 
love. 

What  was  before  most  worth  living  for  seems  now  most  worth 
dying  for — if  need  be.  But  we  shall  hope  and  pray  for  a  new  and 
blessed  reunion. 

Yours  always 

Austin*. 
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Here  is  a  good-bye  letter  from  another  husband  to  his 
wife  : 

Darlingist : 

When  this  reaches  you  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  somewhere.  I 
want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate  your  bravery.  I  know 
how  fearfully  hard  it  has  been  for  you  to  look  this  separation  in 
the  face  combined  with  the  inevitable  ordeal  that  is  ahead  of  you. 
But  both  of  those  things  will  end  joyously,  so  just  continue  to  be 
the  brave,  uncomplaining  girl  you  have  been.  And  console  yourself 
as  I  console  myself,  that  this  sacrifice  will  not  be  for  nothing.  Be 
proud  of  the  fact  vhat  you  are  giving  your  man  to  do  his  bit  in  the 
great  cause.  I  have  not  slept  since  I  left  you,  but  have  thot  con- 
stantly of  you  and  the  angel  kiddies.  I  almost  collapse  when  I 
think  of  the  heartaches  I  am  going  to  have.  Goodbye,  precious 
one,  God  keep  and  bless  you  is  the  constant  prayer  of 

Your  devoted  and  adoring 

Ted. 

Kiss  the  kiddies  for  me  every  day  and  tell  them  it  is  Dada  's  kiss. 

From  a  humbler  station  in  life,  but  with  an  equally 
warm  love  for  wife  and  children,  a  husband  writes : 

Dear  Mary  and  Boys: 

This  is  my  last  goodbye  before  we  sail.  Take  good  care  of  the 
babies.  I  will  come  back  some  day.  Don't  let  the  boys  sell  papers 
for  they  will  git  killed. 

Goodbye,  my  boys,  and  remember  what  I  have  told  you  both, 
that  now  you  are  both  soldiers  in  this  war  and  must  do  your  bit  as 
much  as  I  must.  Your  duty  now  is  to  take  care  of  your  mother  and 
lighten  her  load,  and  if  you  fail  it  is  just  the  same  as  the  soldier 
failing  in  his  duty.  But  I  know  I  can  trust  you  and  am  going  away 
in  the  thought  that  I  have  two  men  home  who  will  guard  and  protect 
and  help  my  darling  wife  from  every  worry.  Goodbye  again,  darling 
boys.     God  protect  you  all. 

Lovingly, 

Father. 

This  soldier  husband  is  glad  that  he  and  his  were  spared 
the  anguish  of  a  personal  farewell : 

Dearest,  dearest  love  of  mine, 

I  love  you  so,  and  I  am  going  away  for  such  a  long  time  perhaps, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  you  at  all  to  tell  you  how  dear  you  are 
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to  me  and  how  I  want  you  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  somewhere  I  am 
hoping  and  praying  to  come  back  to  you.  I  am  so  glad  to  know  you  are 
home,  and  that  I  was  baptized  before  going.  I  feel  a  weight  off  my 
heart,  and  feel  that  I  can  pray  better  and  that  my  prayers  are  more 
acceptable  to  God.  It  was  a  very  solemn  sacrament  to  me  and  I  feel 
that  I  now  am  really  one  of  His  children  and  that  He  will  help  us.  I 
will  live  a  clean  life,  and  I  know  that  some  day,  if  not  here  then  on 
some  other  star  we  will  get  together.  We  have  the  love  for  each  other 
which  will  bring  us  together.  I  feel  that  you  will  always  have  it. 
and  do  "hold  fast"  to  me.  I  live  for  you,  Dear,  and  you  will  be 
constantly  in  my  thoughts  and  prayers.  Perhaps  it  was  easier  for 
you  that  I  could  not  come  home  another  time.  I  would  have  been 
there  only  a  short  time,  and  going  away  from  you  would  have  been 
the  hardest  pull  in  the  world  for  us  both,  and  mother  would  have 
suffered  so  too.  It  would  have  been  an  endless,  deep,  deep  hurt. 
It  was  better  so. 

Though  most  departures  from  the  port  were  without  fare- 
well visits,  some  few  officers  and  men  managed  to  see  their 
wives  before  sailing.    These  were  very  exceptional  cases. 

Dear  Snoodles: 

I  am  so  glad  that  you  came  to  New  York  to  see  me  and  that  you 
so  enjoyed  being  with  your  soldier  husband.  I  am  proud  of  you 
because  of  the  great  sacrifice  you  are  making  for  the  greatest 
country  on  earth.  I  know  you  are  willing  to  make  many  sacrifices 
for  me  and  our  country,  and  I  love  you  the  more  for  it,  and  when 
the  war  is  over  it  will  endear  us  the  more,  and  we  will  love  that 
dear  old  flag  a  great  deal  more  than  we  realize. 

I  am  going  to  take  your  advice  and  take  good  care  of  myself, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall  conduct  myself  in  a  way  which 
will  be  an  honor  to  you  and  to  myself.  I  am  proud  of  the  way  you 
bore  up  at  the  station  when  we  parted,  and  Mr.  Allen  remarked 
that  you  were  a  game  little  woman.  I  did  not  sleep  over  two  hours 
last  night,  but  lay  there  and  thought  and  thought. 

Now  Dear,  I  shall  let  you  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I  can,  and 
as  soon  as  you  see  fit  to  close  the  house  and  put  the  things  in 
storage  you  can  do  it. 

Roger. 

Having  read  these  letters  from  husband  to  wife,  let  us 
turn  to  a  few  messages  between  other  family  relatives.  An 
officer  writes  to  his  baby  girl : 
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My  dear  darling  Edna: 

I  am  so  glad  you  are  home  again  at  our  dear  home  at  Tarrytown. 
Lots  of  other  places  are  nice,  but  I  love  our  home  best  of  all,  don't 
you?  I  love  every  rock  and  every  flower  and  tree.  I  can  just  shut 
my  eyes  and  see  my  darling  Edna  all  cuddled  up  in  bed  ready  to 
say  good  night  Captain  when  the  boat  goes  by.  It  is  light  now 
when  it  goes  up,  isn't  it?  And  soon  you  will  be  going  to  bed 
before  dark,  but  you  must  do  so,  you  know,  so  you  will  grow  up  to 
be  a  big,  strong  girl. 

My  but  I  was  glad  to  get  the  cape  for  Dolly  before  I  left. 
Wasn't  it  fine  that  it  came  so  quick?  And  the  beautiful  colored 
picture  of  the  children  at  the  gate,  that  is  so  cunning.  I  would 
rather  have  the  pictures  you  make  than  any  others  in  the  whole 
world. 

I  know  my  darling  Edna  will  be  a  good  girl  and  do  all  she 
can  to  help  your  darling  mother,  the  very  best  mother  in  the  whole 
world.  Good-bye,  Dear,  I  do  hope  you  will  get  along  all  right  in 
school  after  being  away  for  so  long.  Please  write  to  me  and  send 
me  a  picture  when  mother  writes.  Good-bye  Dear.  Love  and 
bushels  and  loads  of  love,  from 

Father. 

The  conscience  of  many  a  soldier  was  quickened  and  his 
thoughts  steadied  by  the  realization  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  work  ahead  of  him.  This  soldier  squares  himself  in 
manly  fashion  with  his  dad: 

Bear  Father: 

Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  in  good  health  and 
hope  this  letter  finds  you  all  the  same. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  couldn't  get  home  for  a  visit,  but  that 
was  just  my  luck. 

Well,  Dad,  I  have  changed  a  great  deal  since  1  saw  you  last,  and 
have  done  a  little  thinking,  after  which  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  my  past  behavior  towards  you 
and  I  do  hereby  sincerely  ask  your  forgiveness.  I  am  really  eon- 
science-stricken,  and  in  the  present  doubtful  circumstances  which 
T  am  about  to  face  in  the  near  future  I  wish  to  have  a  clear 
conscience  as  every  soldier  should  have.  I  know  it  will  make  me 
feel  a  whole  lot  better  now  that  I  have  this  off  my  mind,  and  I  will 
be  able  to  do  my  duty  as  a  soldier  should  and  am  in  better  spirits 
and  am  ready  for  the  worst. 

Well,  Dad,  I  see  that  both  Tom  and  Henry  are  about  ready  to 
join  in  helping  crush  the  enemy.     It  must  be  pretty  hard  for  you 
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to  see  your  three  sons  in  this  terrible  war,  but  then  you  have 
something  to  be  proud  of,  for  somebody's  sons  have  got  to  help 
Uncle  Sam  win,  and  believe  me,  I  am  in  it  heart  and  soul. 

Well,  I  will  close  with  best  love  and  good  wishes,  hoping  that 
the  good  Lord  grants  us  victory  and  an  early  return.     I  remain 

Your  loving  son, 

Ernest. 

This  soldier  boy,  too,  realizes  how  much  he  owed  to  his 
parents  for  instruction  and  guidance,  and  hopes  for  the  day 
when  he  can  purchase  for  his  mother  the  hat  of  her  heart 's 
desire : 

Dear  Mother: 

I  am  writing  you  this  letter  and  intend  to  mail  it  as  we  board 
the  boat  and  in  it  I  want  to  tell  you  many  things  that  I  should 
have  done  when  I  last  saw  you.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you, 
Mother  Dear,  and  I  want  you  always  to  remember  that  I  love  you 
more  than  any  other  person  in  the  world.  I  know  that  you  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  of  a  sentimental  nature,  and  while  I  may  not 
seem  to  care  outwardly  as  shown  by  my  lax  correspondence  and 
because  I  perhaps  do  not  mention  it  in  my  letters,  all  my  love  is 
yours,  Mother,  and  I  always  want  you  to  remember  that.  You  have 
been  so  good  and  kind  and  given  me  all  your  love  and  I,  too,  want 
you  to  feel  that  I  shall  always  do  as  my  mother  taught  me.  I  have 
been  in  this  world  but  a  short  time,  Mother,  but  it  has  been  plenty 
long  enough  to  learn  that  you  were  always  right  and  taught  me  to 
follow  your  teachings  at  all  times. 

This  time  tomorrow  I  hope  to  be  speeding  on  my  way  to  do  my 
bit,  and  it  is  our  mutual  wish  and  prayer  that  it  will  not  take  long 
to  accomplish  my  share.  It  may  seem  a  long  while,  Mother,  and 
it  may  be  forever,  but  whichever  way  it  is,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  always  thinking  of  you  and  the  other  folks  at  home.  I  do 
not  forget,  either,  Mother,  about  Paul,  and  I  know  that  the  road 
for  you  folks  at  home  will  be  hard  and  full  of  worry.  But  one 
thing  Mother  I  ask  of  you  and  it  is  that  you  try  not  to  worry  about 
me.  It  can  not  help,  Mother,  and  then  again  you  are  only  doing 
yourself  an  injustice  because  you  will  need  all  of  your  strength  to 
carry  you  thru  the  troubles  that  will  beset  you  folks  at  home,  and 
I  am  praying  that  you  and  all  that  I  love  may  be  spared  any  great 
difficulty  that  may  come  to  the  folks  back  home. 

So,  Mother,  I  hope  that  this  will  convey  to  you  my  love  and  I 
only  hope  that  when  peace  reigns  again  that  I  can  show  my  love 
to  you  in  the  many  ways  that  I  am  capable  of  doing.     Perhaps  in 
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latter  years,  Mother,  I  can  repay  you  and  Dad  for  all  the  sacrifices 
you  underwent  for  me.  I  only  hope  that  I  am  given  time  in  which 
to  accomplish  all  that  I  desire.  If  it  is  so  granted,  Mother,  I  am 
sure  that  "the  hat  with  the  long  peacock  feathers"  that  you  and 
I  used  to  talk  about  when  I  was  younger  will  be  a  reality.  Mother 
Dear,  I  shall  always  remember  those  younger  days  and  I'm  only 
sorry  that  I  never  realized  at  that  time  how  much  you  meant  to 
me,  but  some  day  an  opportunity  will  be  given  me  to  repay  you 
and  I  know  that  I  can  repay  you  if  I  only  follow  your  teachings. 

Well,  Mother,  I  want  to  write  to  the  rest  of  the  family  so  I 
wish  you  my  best  love  and  I  want  you  to  remember  that  I  '11  always 
follow  your  teachings  and  that  I  '11  practice  my  religion  with  much 
fervor  and  with  your  intentions. 

With  my  best  love  to  you,  Mother, 

David. 

The  following  letter  from  son  to  parents  may  be  judged 
by  some  to  be  entirely  too  rhetorical  and  good.  Others  will 
see  mirrored  in  it  a  family  relationship  of  a  peculiarly  close, 
affectionate  and  ideal  nature.  It  is  a  unique  document,  of 
which  the  father  and  mother  may  well  feel  proud : 

My  dear  Papa  and  Mama: 

This  is  just  a  note,  to  tell  you,  as  I  have  told  you  many  times 
before,  that  I  love  you.  All  my  life  you  two  have  been  the  dearest 
people  in  the  world  to  me,  and  all  the  time  that  I  am  gone  from 
you  yours  will  be  the  strongest,  dearest  and  sweetest  influence  that 
surrounds  me. 

Ours  has  been  the  happiest  family  I  have  ever  known.  No 
matter  what  may  happen  to  any  of  us,  we  have  already  had  more 
than  our  share  of  happiness  together — but  then,  nothing  is  going  to 
happen  to  any  of  us!  I  have  every  confidence  in  that  hope!  Soon, 
all  your  boys  will  be  coming  back  to  you,  and  we  will  be  all  the 
happier  because  the  three  of  us  went  away  when  we  thot  we  ought 
to  go.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  Owen  in 
France,  and  doubtless,  I  shall  bump  into  him  soon,  and  I  shall  be 
always  thinking  of  our  "baby"  brother,  the  dear  little  Joe,  now 
grown  into  more  of  a  man  than  any  of  us,  and  be  wishing  him  all 
the  success  and  safety  in  his  aviation  training. 

Papa,  dear,  and  Mama,  darling,  I  know  that  it  is  hard  on  you 
two  that  you  must  be  left  behind,  but  all  our  hearts  will  be  going 
out  to  you  in  love  and  yearning  and  you  are  both  so  brave  and  so 
sweet  and  so  good  that  I  know  you  will  meet  your  loneliness  and 
whatever  else  of  sorrow  mav  come  with  entire  fortitude  and  the 
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best  philosophy.  Besides,  we  have  left  with  you  the  dearest, 
sweetest  and  most  competent  of  us  all.  Emma  Louise,  dear  little 
Sissy,  will  take  care  of  you  all,  and  keep  you  cheerful  and  happy. 
Grandma,  too,  who  has  waited  thru  another  war  for  loved  ones  to 
come  back,  will  be  with  you,  and  we  who  are  away  shall  be  loving 
and  thinking  of  her  as  others  did  before  when  they  were  in  the 
Army. 

And  now,  my  Dears,  I  want  you  to  remember  always  that  no 
fact  of  life  has  ever  meant  so  much  to  me  as  the  lucky  chance 
which  gave  me  you,  Papa,  for  a  father,  and  you,  Mama,  for  a 
mother.  All  my  life  you  have  been  my  greatest  pride  and  delight, 
and  the  unending  source  of  all  my  happiness.  No  parents  were 
ever  so  unselfish  with  their  children,  none  ever  cared  better  for 
their  children  nor  gave  them  better  training  or  more  pleasures,  and 
none  ever  lived  lives  that  set  for  their  children  a  more  shining 
example.  You  have  been  the  inspiration  for  whatever  we  have 
accomplished,  for  whatever  we  are  and  even  for  whatever  we  have 
wanted  to  be. 

And  because  I  have  been  the  oldest,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
have  your  love  and  companionship  the  longest,  and  for  that  reason, 
not  because  you  loved  me  one  whit  the  better,  I  have  had  more 
opportunity  to  be  your  "partner."  I  do,  my  Dears,  feel  that  Papa 
is  my  best  friend  and  most  intimate  chum,  and  that  Mama  has 
always  been  my  only  Sweetheart,  and  dearest  and  most  under- 
standing partner.  The  greatest  joys  that  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life 
hav  been  the  opportunities  to  be  helpful  to  you. 

I  love  you,  my  Dears,  more  than  I  can  tell  you;  but,  then,  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you,  because  you  already  know.  While  I  am 
gone,  I  shall  always  be  trying  to  be  the  things  you  would  want 
me  to  be  and  to  do  the  things  you  would  want  me  to  do.  I  am 
proudest  of  everything  else  to  be 

Your  son, 

ROLLO. 

God  bless  and  keep  you  both. 

From  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  letters  which 
expressed  the  joy  of  the  soldier  that,  after  a  period  of  train- 
ing in  American  camps,  the  time  had  finally  come  when  the 
opportunity  of  actual  service  was  at  hand,  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  present  more  than  a  few  examples : 

Dear  sisters  and  brothers: 

When  you  receive  this  letter  it  will  mean  that  I  have  arrived 
safely  on  the  other  side.     It  will  mean  that  I  am   nearer  to  my 
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task  of  doing  my  little  bit,  and  I  shall  do  that  gladly,  willingly  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

No  man  in  this  army  is  more  thoroughly  appreciative  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  principles  and  issues  involved. 
The  scales  of  human  existence  hold  liberty  and  oppression  in  the 
balance.  Eagerly  I  anticipate  casting  my  little  weight,  whatever 
the  cost  to  me,  where  sacred  liberty  is  at  stake. 

The  full  gravity  and  seriousness  of  this  adventure  is  upon  me, 
but  it  does  not  disturb  my  peace  of  mind  nor  impair  my  courage, 
for  the  sense  of  a  right  and  just  cause  is  in  my  heart;  a  heart 
that  neither  forgets  nor  forgives  the  hated  Prussians  for  the  many 
iniquities  and  injustices  perpetrated  by  them  against  my  own 
Polish  people. 

I  have  you  all,  (John,  Ethel  and  Jack,  Eonny,  Amma  and  Mattie.) 
locked  and  treasured  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  my  heart  and  there 
forever. 

With  fondest  love, 

Nick. 

The  following  letter  represents  our  finest  type  of  citizen, 
who,  parting  with  all  he  holds  dear,  feels  proud  in  the 
service  he  is  rendering,  and  in  his  good-bye  letter  calls  to 
his  brave  wife  to  share  that  pride : 

My  clear  darling  Wife: — 

We  are  on  our  way  to  the  Port  of  Embarkation,  and  I  shall  soon 
see  dear  old  Summit,  the  place  of  such  fond  recollections.  We 
surely  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for,  Sweetheart.  We  are  happy 
in  our  love  for  each  other  and  our  children,  and  we  ourselves  are 
well.  This  cruel  blast  of  war  is  striking  many  more  besides  our- 
selves. How  happy  we  should  be  that  we  know  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing!  You  are  giving  up  all,  and  I  am  also,  more  we  cannot 
do.  And  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  serve  and  to  be  able  to  serve 
as  we  are  doing.  We  can  always  hold  our  heads  up  proudly,  and 
our  children,  thank  God,  can  also.  What  richer  heritage  could  there 
be  than  to  know  that  we  give  our  all  physically  and  spiritually. 

You  will  never  know  how  your  letter  cheered  me  up  when  you 
said :  ' '  Don 't  think  of  me  as  weeping,  Dearest,  I  am  not — I  want 
you  to  do  a  man's  part  in  this  great  struggle,  and  we  shall  all  be 
pleased  to  say:  'Our  daddy  is  over  there  too,'  "  It  takes  real 
courage  to  act  as  you  have,  my  dear  brave  girl,  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  proud  of  you  I  am,  Anna,  No-one  knows  what  it  is  to 
suffer  as  you  have  so  patiently  and  calmly  done,  and  I  hope  that 
I  will  be  as  good  a  soldier  as  you  have  been  in  your  wifely  way.    I 
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do  hope  you  and  the  children  are  well  and  I  also  hope  that  you  will 
not  hurry  home,  but  will  continue  your  visit  with  our  lovely 
acquaintances. 

I  am  so  glad  you  are  going  to  our  own  home. — somehow  it  seems 
to  bring  you  all  closer  to  me.  I  find  myself  following  you  and  the 
children  in  their  daily  life  in  our  own  dear  home  where  I  love 
everything,  including  the  house  and  the  grounds. 

I  am  so  pleased  that  we  had  the  group  picture  taken,  Darling. 
I  like  that  picture  of  you,  and  it  is  quite  a  successful  group  picture, 
I  think,  don't  you?    It  is  such  a  comfort  to  have  it  along,  Darling! 

Well,  Anna  dear,  I  will  have  to  say  good-bye.  I  have  had  quite 
some  time  off  to  talk  to  my  darling  girl  and  I  must  get  busy  on 
regular  work  now. 

This  beautiful  scenery  which  we  have  viewed  so  often  together 
seems  to  bring  me  closer  to  my  darling  wife.  And  you  may  know 
that  I  shall  give  dear  old  Summit  loving  glances  for  us  both! 
Somehow  I  just  feel  that  I  am  only  leaving  you  for  a  short  time. 
My  darling  girl  has  helped  me  so  much.  I  shall  always  dream  of 
hugging  that  darling  little  head. 

I  will  try  and  write  just  a  little  each  day  to  my  dear  brave 
little  wife.  Please  do  not  worry,  though  Sweetheart,  it  you  do  not 
get  mail  regularly,  you  know  it  is  held  up  sometimes.  But  be  sure 
and  write  me  as  often  as  you  can,  Darling. 

Goodbye,  Anna,  may  God  bless  and  keep  you  and  the  children 
and  should  it  be  His  will  reunite  us  safely  again.  Be  of  good  cheer. 
Dear,  you  are  doing  your  part,  and  I  will  try  and  do  mine.  Teach 
the  children  to  bear  themselves  proudly,  knowing  that  duty  well 
done  is  a  heritage  priceless  beyond  riches.  Good-bye,  Love,  you 
are  in  my  thoughts  constantly.  I  always  did  depend  so  much  for 
comfort  from  darling  Anna,  when  I  was  in  trouble,  and  the  sweet 
memories,  Dear  Heart,  will  live  with  me  forever. 

With  lots  of  kisses,  I  am  affectionately, 

Your  loving  husband, 

George. 

The  soldier  boy  who  composed  the  following  letter  to  his 
brother,  proud  that  he  enlisted  and  did  not  wait  to  he 
drafted,  admonishes  his  brother  to  follow  his  example.  He 
is  going  to  Europe  with  the  fixed  intention  of  killing 
Germans. 

Dear  Brother: — 

I  suppose  the  next  letter  I  get  from  you  it  will  be  telling  me 
that  you  are  in  some  branch  of  the  service.     If  you  are  not  in  as 
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yet  don't  wait  any  longer,  but  go  right  up  and  enlist  and  don't 
ever  let  me  hear  that  you  registered  June  5.  You  know  I  did  not 
wait  to  register,  but  went  right  up  and  enlisted,  and  I  know  you 
will  do  likewise. 

I  feel  contented  and  happy  that  I  have  finally  got  the  chance 
to  do  some  real  service  for  my  country,  and  if  I  get  the  chance 
you  can  rely  on  me  to  make  good,  and  there  is  only  one  way  I  can 
lose,  that  is  if  I  get  killed,  and  if  I  do,  it  will  be  just  a  little 
tough  luck.  Getting  hurt  doesn't  enter  my  mind.  I  ain't  going 
over  to  get  killed — I  can't  afford  it.  I  am  going  over  to  kill 
Germans,  and  if  they  should  happen  to  get  me,  I  know  that  there 
is  some  more  in  the  family  who  will  take  up  where  I  left  off. 

Jack. 

The  Germans  alleged  that  our  soldiers  did  not  know  what 
they  were  fighting  for — but  they  did : 

Enroute  to  embark. 
Dear  Alice  and  Altha, 
Dear  Father  and  Mother, 
Dear  Grandfather  and  Grandmother, 
Dear  FranTc: 

I  have  written  an  "I  have  arrived  safely  overseas"  card  which 
will  be  delivered  if  we  do  arrive  safely.  But  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  be  delivered  in  any  case.  For  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
am  starting  out  on  this  supreme  adventure  with  an  absolutely 
tranquil  mind  and  a  heart  uplifted  by  a  calm  confidence  in  the 
justice  and  righteousness  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
And  if  it  should  be  written  that  I  am  not  to  arrive  safely  or  if  I 
should  later  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  my  life  in  this  cause,  I 
shall  still  count  it  the  crowning  good  fortune  of  my  life  to  have 
had  my  small  part  in  this  great  and  glorious  undertaking  of  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  And  if  I  never  return  to  you  here, 
think  of  me  as  waiting  for  you  at  the  end  of  that  journey  which 
we  must  all  take  to  that  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveller  returns.  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again,  be  it 
on  this  shore  or  the  other. 

Your 

KOBERT. 

The  severing  of  the  most  precious  home  ties  did  not 
obliterate  the  inner  sense  of  harmony  felt  by  the  soldier 
husband  who  wrote : 
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Dear  Jean: 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  I  could  not  get  home,  but  as  you 
know,  we  aren  't  entirely  our  own  masters  as  we  used  to  be.  I  still 
am  as  glad  as  I  possibly  could  be  that  I  am  in  the  service.  It  is 
heard  to  be  separated  from  you  and  my  tiny  new  baby,  But  I  know 
she  will  be  cared  for  regardless  of  what  fortune  may  have  in  store 
for  me.  I  presume  that  when  I  sail,  I  may  have  some  very  severe 
pangs  over  it  all,  but  I  would  not  exchange  places  this  minute  with 
anybody  on  earth. 

More  soon.    Kisses  xxxxxxxxxx 

Leigh. 

Often  there  is  ground  to  suspect  that  expressions  of  the 
lure  of  adventure  are  a  cloak  to  sad  feelings  at  the  separa- 
tion, and  are  framed  in  part  at  least  to  cheer  the  beloved 
ones  at  home : 

You  cannot  know  how  I  am  looking  forward  to  this  big  adven- 
ture, Dear.  I  am  "thrilly"  all  over  with  the  idea  of  it.  Imagine 
the  splendid  things  in  store  for  us!  Opportunity  for  service!  Oh, 
it  is  just  great! 

Honey,  I  do  know  all  the  feelings  of  desperate  loneliness  for 
you  as  I  never  did  before.     You  are  everything  to  me,  my  darling 

wife! 

*  *  *  «  *  *  *  * 

God  grant  us  a  safe  voyage,  so  tnat  ..e  all  may  "do  our  bit  for 
France,"  and  help  towards  a  permanent  peace. 

Blessings  on  the  Irish  lad  who  declares  to  his  mother 
that  he  is  "feeling  finer  than  silk"  and  that  he  and  his  pals 
are  just  "raring  to  get  started": 

Dear  Mother  and  all: — 

Will  try  and  write  a  few  lines  tonight  just  to  let  you  know  that 
I'm  feeling  finer  than  silk  and  eating  more  every  day,  and  the 
more  I  eat  the  meaner  I  get,  and  the  meaner  I  get  the  more  I  want 
to  get  "Over  There,"  so  that  by  the  time  I  do  get  there  somebody 
better  look  out.  for  I'm  sure  bent  on  doing  some  damage  to  the 
Boches  for  all  the  long  time  that  they  have  been  keeping  me  away 
from  you  all. 

I  haven't  heard  a  word  as  to  when  we  will  leave  U.S.A.,  but  I 
suppose  it  will  be  one  of  these  days,  and  the  sooner  we  leave  the 
sooner  we  will  get  back,  for  its  me  self  that  feels  as  if  all  they 
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need  to  end  this  war  is  a  few  more  Irish  "Over  There,"  and  I've 
got  that  few  all  picked  out  and  they're  all  raring  to  get  started. 

I  sort  of  hate  to  be  leaving  N.Y.  City,  for  its  sure  been  good  to 
me  while  I  was  there.  But  don't  forget  that  I  promised  to  take  you 
there  for  a  little  trip  as  soon  as  I  get  back,  so  in  order  to  get  back 
we've  got  to  put  an  end  to  all  that  rough  stuff  first. 

Don 't  worry  about  me,  and  whatever  you  do,  don 't  pay  any 
attention  to  the  newspapers,  for  you  know  that  they  are  a  lot  of 
bunk,  and  have  to  make  things  sound  twice  as  bad  as  they  really 
are  in  order  to  sell  them. 

Your  loving  son, 

Mike. 

The  following  excerpts  further  illustrate  the  almost  uni- 
versal pride  which  each  soldier  felt  over  his  own  small  role 
in  the  service. 

I  am  happy  that  I  don 't  belong  to  the  physically  unfit.  It  is 
the  game  of  the  20th  Century,  and  I  am  glad  I  am  in  it. 

******** 

I  am  still  working  hard  but  enthusiastically,  for  Uncle  Sam. 
My  gratitude  for  being  a  wee  small  part  of  this  huge  war  machine 
is  just  as  great  if  not  greater  than  before. 

To  countless  thousands  of  our  boys  from  poorer  homes, 
boys  who  had  never  seen  anything  outside  their  own  village 
or  its  immediate  environment,  the  experiences  of  the  war 
have  been  a  truly  wonderful  opportunity  and  will  leave  a 
lasting  impression  upon  their  lives.  It  was  interesting,  and 
at  times  even  touching,  to  find  some  of  them  saying  that 
they  had  never  had  so  many  good  clothes  or  so  much  good 
food  in  their  lives;  to  see  them  marvel  over  the  cities  they 
had  seen  and  the  ships  upon  which  they  had  embarked. 
Read  for  instance,  the  following  naive  description  of  the 
Atlantic : 

Say,  you  can 't  imagine  what  the  ocean  is  like  until  you  see  it,  but 
I  '11  try  and  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  way  it  looks. 

You  have  seen  real  strong  bluing  water?  Well,  the  water  is  just 
as  blue,  looking  so  probably,  from  its  great  depth,  and  the  reflection 
of  the  sky. 

At  night  the  water  has  something  in  it  resembling  the  light 
from  a  lightning  bug,  only  a  little  smaller.     The  water  is  so  salty 
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that  when  a  wave  hits  the  side  of  the  ship  you  can  see  the  fine  salt 
filtering  through  the  water, — Looks  something  similar  to  meal 
dropped  into  clear  water. 

The  old  Atlantic  seems  to  be  in  continuous  motion,  bobbing  up 
and  down  all  the  time  as  tho  she  depended  on  that  to  keep  in 
existence. 

Just  image  how  high  the  white  oak  trees  are  in  front  of  our 
house  on  the  west  side.  Now  imagine  a  wall  of  rolling  water  that 
high  and  you  have  a  picture  of  something  I  have  seen  and  rode  over. 

The  high  ideals  for  which  our  country  entered  the  war 
sent  our  soldiers  off  with  splendid  morale.  The  last  great 
landmark  which  bade  them  good-bye,  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
was  in  itself  an  inspiration  to  them.  The  boy  who,  having 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  far-famed  statue,  wrote:  "Now  I 
am  satisfied!"  doubtless  gave  a  good  account  of  himself 
when  he  faced  the  Germans : 

When  we  came  down  the  river,  by  a  happy  accident  I  saw  the 
Statue  of  Liberty — and  now  I  am  satisfied!  Our  battery  was  in  the 
driveway  for  machines  and  autos  on  the  ferry  and  could  only  see 
little  straight  in  front;  but  I  began  to  get  restless  and  started  to 
roam  around  the  boat  and  so  saw  the  statue.  Lots  of  the  boys  are 
peeved  because  they  didn  't  get  a  squint  of  it. 

No  one  fails  to  realize  that  those  who  stayed  behind  and 
faced  the  dull  routine  of  life  from  which  the  beloved  one 
had  disappeared,  played  a  braver  role  than  those  who  went, 
for  the  minds  of  the  latter  were  kept  astir  by  the  new  and 
interesting  events  which  crowded  into  their  experience. 
Woman's  role  receives  due  tribute  in  the  letters  which 
follow : 

My  own  dearest  Ruth: — 

Give  Tom  a  big  hug  and  kiss  for  me  and  tell  him  that  I  am 
looking  to  him  to  be  father 's  little  soldier,  to  learn  to  obey  at  once, 
to  be  courteous,  brave  and  unselfish,  and  clean  in  every  way.  When 
I  come  home  after  this  war  is  rightly  ended,  he  will  be  my  comrade 
and  my  helper. 

For  you,  my  own  dear  wife,  there  is  only  the  thought  of  the 
deep,  sweet  love,  that  has  grown  in  these  years  to  be  all  I  have  and 
more  than  I  could  ever  have  hoped  for.  There  is  nothing  to  say  to 
one  who  has  been  so  brave  and  noble  as  you  have  been  in  meeting 
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the  big  problem  that  all  our  men  and  women  have  been  called  upon 
to  meet.  Some  day,  when  all  the  accounts  of  this  war  have  been 
cast  up,  it  will  not  be  to  us  men  who  go,  but  to  you  women  who 
have  the  bigger  burden  of  staying  behind  who  will  have  the  big 
balance  of  glory.  And  to  you  alone,  my  sweetheart,  there  will  be 
the  joy  of  knowing  that  your  words  of  loyalty  to  me  and  our 
country  are  the  help  without  which  I  could  not  have  gone  into  this 
or  stayed  in  with  the  fortitude  I  have,  and  the  good  cheer,  and  the 
hope  of  a  coming  return. 

When  we  are  together  again  the  work  of  a  man  will  have  been 
done,  and  I  shall  feel  somewhat  more  worthy  of  such  a  love  as 
yours,  although  never  can  I  realize  that  it  is  mine. 

I  have  gone  over  in  these  past  two  months  all  the  years  of  our 
ideal  life  together,  and  the  one  thing  aside  from  the  constant  joy  of 
our  love,  is  the  conviction  that  this  big  work  of  helping  to  win  this 
horrible  war  is  the  only  right  and  real  thing  to  do.  We  men  will 
probably  know  less  of  its  progress  than  you  who  will  be  at  home, 
but  we  will  know  that  every  effort  we  have  will  be  put  forth  to 
make  it  safe  for  us  such  as  we  to  have  a  home  and  a  love, — that 
alone  we  make  a  true  country. 

Things  too  dear  and  sacred  to  write  are  in  my  mind,  but  you 
know  what  they  are,  and  I  send  them  to  you  in  abundance.  Good- 
bye for  the  present,  my  Dear,  with  all  my  love, 

Yours, 

Ned. 

This  soldier  exclaimed  "Damn  the  Censor,"  and  Mr. 
Censor  was  delighted.  He  was  not  a  censor  of  love,  not  even 
of  morals,  but  only  of  military  information  which  might 
have  hurt  the  soldier  who  thoughtlessly  gave  it. 

You  were  so  dear  this  morning  to  send  me  off  with  a  smile,  for 
it  was  the  hardest  thing  we  ever  had  to  do.  Let  me  know  how  the 
pictures  came  out,  You  know  they  are  censoring  now.  Damn  the 
censor!  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows 
it.     God  bless  you, 

Will. 

The  touching  letter  from  husband  to  wife  which  follows 
is  a  further  tribute  to  the  woman  who  stayed  behind : 

My  dearly  Beloved: 

I  have  just  a  few  moments  before  sailing  and  they  have  allowed 
us  to  send  a  censored  note  of  good-bye. 

My  own  dear  girl,  I  can  never  tell  you  all  the  things  that  are  in 
my  heart.     When  I  saw  you  in  the  window  this  morning  waving 
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me  farewell  with  a  smile  on  your  lips,  I  was  proud,  proud,  proud, 
for  I  knew  that  my  wife  was  the  bravest  woman  in  all  the  world. 
She  smiled  a  "good-bye  to  her  boy,  tho  her  heart  was  breaking,  and 
that  took  courage.  I  go  forth  to  this  great  unknown  lonely,  heart- 
broken, but  proud  of  my  girl,  who  "sent  me  away  with  a  smile." 
Words, — and  inexpressive,  futile,  hollow  sounding!  And  my  heart 
does  not  allow  me  to  send  a  coherent  note.  I  love  you  with  a  great, 
undying,  wholehearted  devotion,  my  beloved,  that  you  well  know, 
that  you  have  always  understood,  forgiving  and  tolerant. 

It  will  not  be  long,  Dear,  ere  he  is  back  to  you.  Be  brave,  and 
ever  hopeful,  for  he  is  coming  home  soon.  Love — love — love,  and 
always  remember  your  boy  will  ever  be  the  same  devoted 

Lewis. 

Do  you  remember  those  early  days  of  our  own  participa- 
tion in  the  war,  when  first  our  men  began  to  appear  in 
uniform  ?  How  deeply  we  were  all  impressed !  What  curious 
glances  were  involuntarily  turned  toward  the  new  soldier. 
How  children 's  eyes  scanned  him  on  the  sidewalk  or  on  the 
street-car,  to  see  whether  this  man,  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
frightful  war,  did  not  perchance  have  two  feet  on  each  leg 
or  at  least  six  toes  on  each  foot,  for  surely  he  was  marked 
out  from  other  men !  How  speedily  the  calling  out  of  our 
army  changed  the  general  color  of  clothing  to  olive  drab, 
and  how  profoundly  our  entire  social  structure  was  altered ! 
Can  we  not  the  more  readily  imagine,  then,  the  importance 
of  the  factor  of  militarism  in  the  social  life  of  the  most 
militarist  of  all  nations — in  Germany,  the  land  of  uniforms  ? 
We  can  not  measure  nor  foresee  how  far-reaching  the  effect 
of  the  war  will  be  on  our  own  citizens.  We  know  that  our 
4,000,000  soldiers  at  home  and  abroad,  have  a  deepened 
patriotism,  have  profited  by  drill  and  training  in  obedience, 
have  been  broadened  by  their  travel  and  their  awakened 
interest  in  world  affairs,  have  perhaps  been  chastened  by 
trial  and  sacrifice.  Will  they  also  be  hurt  by  receiving  at 
times  more  praise  and  attention  than  they  deserve,  will  some 
of  them  have  acquired  a  taste  of  getting  something  for 
nothing,  will  they  be  touched  by  conceit  that  once  again  we 
have  won  our  war,  we  who  have  never  lost?  We  are  again 
victorious.     It  was  our  privilege  to  turn  the  tide  in  the 
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present  war,  after  four  years  of  fighting  on  the  part  of  our 
allies  had  not  proved  adequate.  Vilda  Sauvage  Owens  may 
well  say  to  us : 

"Be  humble,  O  America!     Our  dead 

Lie  proudly  side  by  side  with  those  who  bled 

That  Liberty  might  live.     Be  it  our  pride 

We  came  not  quite  too  late,  but  turned  the  tide, 

And  led  the  way  to  Victory!     Thank  God 

That  in  that  bloody  path  we,  too,  have  trod, 

That  in  Gethsemane  we,  too,  have  stood; 

That  of  that  consecrated,  crimson  flood, 

That  spread  beneath  the  shrapnel's  blighting  show'rs, 

One  splendid,  brave,  redeeming  drop  was  ours." 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  soldier  boy  reject,  of  himself,  some- 
thing which  he  does  not  deserve  and  should  not  accept.  Of 
this  only  a  single  instance  of  many  is  here  recorded : 

ifiss  Edith: — 

Didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings  when  I  answered  as  I  did  your 
offer  of  financial  help.  I  admired  you  the  more  for  it,  but  saw  in  it 
a  chance  to  give  you  some  worth-while  advice.  There  is  entirely 
too  much  fuss  made  over  the  soldiers  by  the  people  back  home. 
They  spoil  us.  No  wonder  so  many  soldiers  are  failures  when  they 
return  to  civilian  life! 

How  wonderful  it  is  that  our  soldier  boys,  who  were  sent 
away  in  furtive  silence  and  without  farewell,  find  on  their 
return  bands  playing  and  flags  waving,  rather  than  empty 
piers  to  receive  them.  Thank  God  that  the  Red  Cross  makes 
it  its  business  to  see  that  they  get  such  a  welcome,  making 
them  feel,  at  the  expectant  moment  of  their  return  to  home 
shores,  that  America  appreciates  them — that  America  cares. 
How  much  these  boys  deserve  of  us !  But — even  while  over- 
doing it,  if  we  must,  rather  than  underdoing  it — let  us  be 
temperate  and  considerate  of  them  in  what  we  do.  America 
has  ruthlessly  and  pitilessly  spoiled  many  a  hero. 

It  was  a  delight  to  observe  the  general  prevalence  of  a 
feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  in  our  departing  troops.  The 
men  of  each  company  felt  that  their  unit  was  the  best,  their 
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officers  the  finest  in  the  army;  that  in  some  way  their  com- 
pany was  superior  to  others.  Where  such  feelings  prevail 
the  morale  of  the  army  is  at  its  best.  The  following  letter 
sings  the  praise  of  the  company 's  captain  in  a  typical  way : 

My  dear  Mother: 

Arrived  safe  and  in  the  best  of  health.  Enjoyed  the  trip  very 
much  and  would  not  trade  my  lot  for  a  title  nor  for  an  estate 
taking  in  the  whole  of  5th  Avenue.  And  mother,  you  just  can't 
believe  the  real  man  we  have  for  a  Captain!  He  is  all  man  and 
all  for  the  men  in  his  command.  He  is  both  father  and  mother  to 
us,  and  listens  to  all  our  little  troubles  and  tells  us  just  what  to 
do.  He  also  has  seen  service  in  the  Spanish  American  War,  and  is 
no  greenhorn  at  the  game,  so  there  could  not  be  a  better  man  for 
the  job,  and  we  fellows  know  it,  so  we  are  all  happy.  I  must  say 
goodbye  for  now. 

Your  loving  son, 

Harold. 

One  more  excerpt  is  given  to  show  similar  feelings  of  devo- 
tion felt  by  the  men  of  a  company  for  their  commanding 
officer : 

We  have  earned  the  name  of  Captain  Boyd's  Outlaws.  Cross- 
bones  are  our  signs.  We  would  all  die  for  our  Captain  or  his  wife 
if  need  be.    We  have  the  best  Captain  in  the  Army. 

Not  all  were  men  who  faced  the  perils  of  the  submarine. 
There  were  many  telephone  operators,  Red  Cross  workers, 
and  nurses  who  made  the  transatlantic  trip,  and  these, 
though  often  even  more  unheralded  than  the  men,  yielded 
nothing  to  them  in  bravery  and  devotion.  Let  us  present  a 
pretty  little  passage  from  the  letter  of  a  departing  nurse: 

Life  is  queer,  isn't  it,  my  Dear? — Only  a  little  more  than  a 
month  ago  I  received  a  tiny  package  in  the  mail — the  handwriting 
looked  strangely  familiar — I  opened  it  and  found  a  little  silver 
ring  which  I  had  given  a  boy  some  nine  years  ago — and  which  he 
had  always  worn.  We  were  children  together,  finished  High  School 
and  had  two  years  in  College  together.  The  only  message  I  found 
was  this:  "Keep  it  for  me — I  am  going  over.     G. " 

Do  you  understand,  my  Dear? 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  January  Chronicle] 
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Enthusiasm  for  education  characterized  the  earliest 
establishment  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  Wher- 
ever the  priests  went,  a  school  was  soon  established  for  the 
instruction  of  the  natives  or  a  college  for  the  clericals  who 
were  already  at  work  as  well  as  for  those  who  were  soon  to 
take  holy  orders.  From  the  colleges  sprang  the  universities 
which,  in  all  the  Spanish  dominions,  were  founded  at  a 
very  early  date  for  the  pursuit  of  the  "general  studies" 
which  were  at  that  time  taught  in  the  great  Peninsular  uni- 
versities of  Alcala  and  Salamanca.  Half  a  century  before 
Jamestown  was  founded  by  the  English,  the  University  of 
.Mexico  was  conferring  degrees  upon  graduates  in  law  and 
theology.  Before  the  seventeenth  century  closed,  no  less 
than  seven  universities  had  been  erected  in  America,  and 
their  graduates  were  accepted  on  an  equality  with  those  of 
the  Spanish  institutions  of  like  grade. 

The  first  university  in  America  was  that  established  by 
the  Dominican  order  on  the  island  of  La  Espanola,  now 
Santo  Domingo.  In  1538  the  Dominicans  succeeded  in 
having  their  college  raised  to  university  rank;  that  is,  it 
was  conceded  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees,  and  of 
enjoying  all  the  preeminences,  liberties,  and  exemptions 
enjoyed  by  the  University  of  Alcala.1 

1  F.  J.  Hernaez,  CoJeccion  de  bulas,  breves,  y  otros  documentos 
relativos  a  la  iglesia  de  America  y  Filipinas,  (Brussels,  1879),  tomo  II, 
parte  6a,  sec.  4a,  pp.  438-439. 
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The  two  great  sister  universities  of  the  period  of  the 
conquest  were  those  of  Mexico  and  Lima.  Which  of  the 
two  is  entitled  to  credit  for  prior  establishment  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Claims  are  made  for  each.  It  is  stated  upon 
one  authority  that  the  University  of  Lima  was  founded  in 
1549  by  a  bull  of  St.  Pious  V.2  The  pope  of  that  time  was, 
however,  Paul  III.  The  bull,  if  such  a  one  was  issued,  is 
not  available.3  The  earliest  contemporary  evidence  is  the 
royal  order  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  dated  Valladolid, 
September  21,  1551,  whereby  "we  create,  found,  and  con- 
stitute, in  the  City  of  Lima  of  the  Kingdom  of  Peru,  and  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  of  New  Spain,  universities  and  general 
studies.  .  .  ."4  So  far  as  the  royal  will  went,  then,  the 
foundation  of  the  two  schools  was  simultaneous.  In  both 
cases  the  action  of  the  monarch  had  been  preceded  by  the 
initiative  of  the  colonists.  In  the  case  of  Lima,  the  first 
important  move  was  made  by  Friar  Tomas  de  San  Martin, 
first  provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  Peru,  who,  journeying 
to  Spain  in  1550  with  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  bore  to  the  emperor 
the  petition  of  the  authorities  of  Lima  for  the  erection  of 
a  university.5  A  favorable  answer  to  this  petition,  prob- 
ably the  identical  cedula  from  which  the  law  cited  above 
was  taken,  arrived  in  Peru  in  1553.  During  the  early  years 
ensuing,  the  work  of  the  university  must  have  been  very 
uncertain,  for  on  October  19,  1561,  Philip  II  issued  a  cedula 
commanding  that  a  report  be  made  'as  to  whether  or  not  the 
establishment  of  a  university  in  Lima  would  be  advisable. 
Ten  years  afterward,  on  July  25,  1571,  the  royal  confirma- 
tion of  the  foundation  was  issued.    In  1574  the  institution 

-  Antonio  de  Alcedo,  The  geographical  and  historical  dictionary 
of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  G.  A.  Thompson,  tr.  (London,  1812), 
vol.  II,  p.  379. 

3  It  is  not  given  in  Hernaez,  op.  et  loc.  cit.,  which  contains  numer- 
ous important  documents  concerning  the  establishment  of  the 
American  universities;  the  editor  regretted  that  his  collection  on 
this  subject  was  incomplete. 

*  Recopilacion  de  Indias  (Madrid,  1791),  lib.  1,  tit.  21,  ley  1. 

5  Joseph  Skinner,  ed.,  The  present  state  of  Peru  (London,  1805), 
pp.  163-177;  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  Cuzco  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Lima 
(London,  1856),  pp.  297-301. 
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received  the  name  of  San  Marcos,  and  from  that  time,  with 
new  funds,  it  began  to  have  a  dignified  and  important  posi- 
tion, with  valuable  privileges  and  many  aggregated  colleges. 

The  establishment  of  the  University  of  Mexico  was  the 
result  of  a  natural  growth,  of  the  development  of  an  edu- 
cational activity  that  is  full  of  interest.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  pioneer  group  of  twelve  Franciscan  friars,  sent  out 
to  Mexico  in  1524,  some  educational  work  had  been  done 
by  Friars  Juan  de  Tecto  and  Pedro  de  Mura,  or  Gante,  as 
he  was  better  known  in  New  Spain.  These  two  religious 
arrived  just  when  the  City  of  Mexico  was  in  process  of 
reconstruction  after  its  conquest  and  demolition  by  Cortes, 
and  they  had  to  retire  to  Tezcoco,  where  they  began  to 
collect  and  instruct  the  principal  children  of  the  town. 
Their  first  efforts  were  expended  in  teaching  the  Christian 
doctrine,  but  it  was  not  long  before  reading  and  writing 
were  added.  In  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  Pedro  de 
Gante  had  a  school  which  was  attended  by  one  thousand 
pupils;  they  studied  Latin,  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
reading  and  writing,  and  the  doctrine.  The  Spanish  au- 
thorities were  induced  to  compel  the  Indian  lords  and 
caciques  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  the  same  was  done 
with  the  macehuales  or  day  laborers.  Many  of  the  children, 
however,  attended  of  their  own  free  will. 

In  1536  the  famous  college  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Tlaltelalco 
was  opened  for  the  education  of  Indian  boys.  It  was  located 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Mexico  City. 
Instruction  was  given  in  reading,  writing,  Latin  grammar, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  music,  and  Mexican  medicine.  No 
instruction  was  offered  in  theology  or  jurisprudence,  pre- 
eminently university  subjects,  but  as  this  was  the  first 
attempt  at  a  school  for  higher  learning  for  Indians  the  lack 
is  not  surprising.  This  institution  had  famous  instructors 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  them  were  Fray 
Garcia  de  Cisneros,  one  of  the  twelve  Franciscans  who  had 
come  with  Fray  Martin  de  Valencia ;  Fray  Andres  de 
Olivos.  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  several  languages; 
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Fray  Juan  de  Gaona  from  the  University  of  Paris;  Fray 
Francisco  de  Bustamante,  a  noted  preacher;  Fray  Juan 
Focher,  a  Franciscan  doctor  of  laws  from  the  University 
of  Paris;  and  Fray  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  the  distin- 
guished historian  and  ethnologist.6 

The  college  of  San  Juan  de  Let-ran.  established  by  the 
first  viceroy,  Mendoza,  for  foundling  half-breed  boys,  had 
a  life  of  over  three  centuries.  There  were  three  theologians 
at  its  head,  each  of  them  serving  in  annual  turn  as  rector. 
Of  the  other  two,  one  was  the  maestre  escuelas;  he,  with 
the  aid  of  his  advanced  pupils,  taught  the  people  the 
Christian  doctrine  one  day  each  week.  The  other  taught 
Latin  grammar.  The  pupils  were  divided  into  two  groups : 
those  who  showed  but  poor  capacity  for  books  were  set  to 
learning  trades  for  three  years;  six  of  the  most  able  and 
virtuous  boys  were  annually  chosen  to  follow  the  career  of 
letters  for  seven  years. 

Private  schools,  schools  founded  by  the  town  council, 
and  a  foundling  school  for  girls  were  among  the  earlier 
Mexican  institutions.  In  this  girls'  school  were  taught  the 
"artes  mujeriles"  of  sewing  and  embroidery,  and  the  girls 
were  encouraged  to  marry  at  the  proper  age. 

The  interest  in  education,  and  the  growing  number  of 
young  Creoles  who  began  to  go  to  the  Peninsula  to  take 
courses  leading  to  professional  careers,  caused  the  viceroy, 
in  conjunction  with  the  town  council  and  the  principal 
settlers,  to  send,  during  the  government  of  Mendoza,  a 
petition  to  the  king  asking  for  the  foundation  of  a  univer- 
sity. If  we  may  credit  the  historian  Herrera,  the  first  orders 
looking  toward  such  a  move  were  given  in  the  year  1539. 
Herrera  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  in  that  year, 
upon  petition  of  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  who  was  then  in 
Spain,  orders  were  sent  to  Mendoza  to  begin  university 
work.7    Garcia  Icazbalceta  doubts  this,  for,  he  says,  if  such 


6  J.  Garcia  Icazbalceta,  La  instruction  publico  en  Mexico  durante 
el  siglo  XVII,  in  his  Obras  (Mexico,  1905),  tomo  I,  pp.  163-265. 
~  Historia  general,  Decada  6,  lib.  7,  cap.  6. 
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an  order  had  come,  it  would  not  have  waited  so  long  for 
fulfilment.  Furthermore,  in  the  orders  issued  in  1551 
nothing  is  said  of  any  prior  ones.  Icazbalceta  thinks: 
"Probably  what  occurred  was  .  .  .  that  Mendoza  had  been 
petitioned  by  the  city  to  found  a  university,  and  had 
assigned  teachers  to  give  lessons  in  the  subjects  then  most 
esteemed,  animating  the  city  with  the  hope  that  there  would 
soon  be  a  university,  and  giving  some  cattle  ranches  of  his 
own  for  the  first  foundation.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  no 
further  details  .  .  .  for  I  find  no  mention  of  the  names  of  the 
professors,  the  subjects  they  taught,  nor  the  time  nor  place 
in  which  they  began  their  work. '  '8  In  any  event,  the  royal 
permission  was  conceded  in  1551,  and  reached  New  Spain 
in  1553,  during  the  time  of  the  second  viceroy,  Luis  de 
Velasco.  "With  this  authorization,  the  first  North  American 
university  was  inaugurated. 

The  people  of  that  day  keenly  appreciated  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  act.  On  January  21,  1553,  the  solemnity  of 
the  inauguration  began.  Each  class  held  its  initial  session 
on  a  different  day,  because  the  viceroy  and  the  audiencia 
desired  to  lend  greater  honor  to  the  occasion  by  attending 
the  first  lesson  in  every  subject  taught.  The  first  rector  of 
the  university  was  the  judge  of  the  audiencia,  Rodriguez 
de  Quesada.  The  judge  Santillana  was  made  maestre 
escuelas.  The  chair  of  theology  was  bestowed  upon  Fray 
Pedro  de  Pena,  a  Dominican  who  was  shortly  afterward 
replaced  by  the  distinguished  Juan  Negrete,  a  master  of 
arts  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  archdeacon  of  the  metro- 
politan church.  The  famous  Augustinian  friar  Alonso  de  la 
Vera  Cruz  obtained  the  chair  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
later  that  of  scholastic  theology.  Dr.  Morones,  fiscal  of  the 
audiencia,  held  the  chair  of  canonical  law;  Dr.  Melgarejo 
for  a  time  held  the  chair  of  papal  decrees,  but  was  shortly 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Arevola  Sedeno.  The  Institutes  were  also 
taught  after  1569.  The  chair  of  artes  (philosophy)  was 
held  by  the  presbyter  Juan  Garcia,  that  of  rhetoric  by  the 

s  La  Universidad  de  Mexico,  in  his  Obras,  tomo  I,  p.  135. 
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famous  Dr.  Cervantes  Salazar ;  grammar  was  taught  by  the 
bachiller  Bias  de  Bustamante.  Before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury a  chair  in  medicine  was  added,  and  in  1640  further 
concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  country  was  made 
by  adding  chairs  in  Otomi  and  Aztec.  Nearly  all  the 
first  occupants  of  the  various  chairs  were  men  already  dis- 
tinguished for  their  literary  ability  or  for  the  high  offices 
to  which  they  had  attained.  All  the  doctors  who  were  in 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  became  members  of 
the  cloister;  among  these  was  the  archbishop,  Montufar, 
himself. 

The  professorships  were  of  two  kinds,  temporary  and 
proprietary.  The  temporary  ones  were  bestowed  every 
four  years  by  "oposicion,"  that  is,  the  incumbent  had  to 
meet  aspirants  for  his  place  in  competitive  examinations 
before  judges  supposedly  quite  impartial.  The  proprietary 
appointments  were  only  changed  at  the  death  or  resignation 
of  the  incumbents.  "When  an  aspirant  obtained  a  chair  by 
the  competitive  ''oposicion"  he  was  obliged  to  pay  certain 
fees  and  take  an  oath  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  to  observe  a  retiring  conduct,  and  to 
abstain  from  dances,  theatres,  and  other  public  concourses. 

When  chairs  were  added  to  the  original  seven,  it  was 
frequently  done  by  dividing  a  subject  into  two  parts;  thus 
when  the  course  in  medicine  was  divided,  the  first  was 
called  the  prima  and  the  second,  the  visperas.  In  prima 
was  taught  "all  that  pertained  to  the  healthy  body."  i.e., 
anatomy  and  physiology ;  in  visperas  was  explained  all  that 
concerned  the  infirm  body  and  its  cure.9  Twenty-four  pro- 
fessorships in  all  made  up  the  faculties  of  the  university, 
which  subsisted  with  this  number  until  1833,  when  the 
educational  changes  attempted  by  Gomez  Farias  were  the 
beginning  of  the  disintegration  of  the  university.  The 
highest  salary  paid  to  a  professor  was  seven  hundred  pesos 
to  the  prima  in  theology.    Five  other  chairs  were  paid  six 

9  v.  Riva  Palacio,  ed.,  Mexico  a  traves  de  los  siglos   (Barcelona, 
1888-89),  tomo  II,  p.  520. 
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hundred  pesos  each,  while  the  remainder  ranged  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  pesos. 

The  catedras  or  professorships  were  filled  at  first,  ac- 
cording to  Estallo,  by  vote  of  all  the  matriculants  (cur- 
santes),  "for  which  reason  all  the  candidates  endeavored 
to  ingratiate  themselves  in  the  general  esteem.  Today  [at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century]  the  system  has  changed, 
for  the  votes  are  cast  by  a  junta  composed  of  the  viceroy, 
the  archbishop  (in  whose  palace  the  election  is  held),  the 
regente  of  the  audiencia,  the  ranking  Inquisitor,  the  maestre 
escuelas,  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  the  senior  professor  in 
the  subject."10  After  the  competition  placards  called 
rictores  were  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  university,  the 
Inquisition,  and  other  buildings,  announcing  the  name  of 
the  winner  with  the  number  of  votes  he  had  obtained  in  the 
contest. 

The  professorships  of  the  later  period  show  where  the 
emphasis  was  placed  in  the  university  scheme.  In  theology 
there  were  chairs  designated  prima,  visperas,  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, Santo  Tomas  [Aquinas],  and  [Duns]  Scotus.  The 
latter  two  were  always  given  to  friars  of  the  Dominican 
Order  and  to  Franciscans  of  the  Provincia  del  Santo  Evan- 
gelio  (of  Mexico).  In  law  there  were  chairs  designated 
prima  in  canonical  law,  prima  in  decrees,  visperas  in  can- 
onical law,  prima  of  laws,  visperas  of  laws,  Institutes,  and 
Clementine  decrees.  In  medicine  there  were  the  prima  and 
visperas,  mathematics,  practice  of  medicine  (metodo),  and 
anatomy  and  surgery.11  It  was  said  of  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  university  that  it  was  purely  theoretical,  the  students 
occupying  their  time  in  answering  such  questions  as  whether 
medicine  were  a  science  or  an  art,  and  other  such  abstrac- 
tions. Practice  was  given  to  the  students  in  the  hospitals ; 
reforms  were  being  attempted  by  one  of  the  professors  at 


1(>  Estallo,  El  viagero  universal  (Madrid,  1799),  vol.  26,  p.  350. 

ii  This  is  the  list  as  given  by  Estallo,  op.  cit.,  vol.  27,  p.  257. 
The  Constituclones  of  1775  say  nothing  of  a  chair  in  mathematics, 
whether  connected  with  medicine  or  not;  it  lists  a  chair  in  astrology, 
which  is  omitted  bv  Estallo.     Cf.  ConstUuciones,  f.  54—56. 
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about  the  end  of  the  century,  but  he  died  before  they  were 
effected.12  In  botany  there  was  a  director  who  had  honors 
as  a  professor  of  medicine,  and  another  who  served  both  in 
the  university  and  in  the  Real  Jardin  Botanico.  The  latter 
was  established  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  In  philos- 
ophy there  were  chairs  of  prima  and  artes.  The  three 
other  chairs,  one  for  rhetoric,  and  one  each  for  the  Mexican 
(Aztec)  and  Otomi  languages,  continued  as  in  the  earlier 
period. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  given,  especially 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may  only  conjecture,  basing  our 
inferences  on  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Salamanca 
was  the  godmother  of  the  University  of  Mexico;  we  know 
that  she  was  proud  of  her  daughter,  had  numerous  gradu- 
ates on  the  faculties  of  the  younger  school,  and  probably 
transmitted  her  system  and  spirit  generously.  The  Mexican 
institution  was  necessarily  limited  in  courses,  only  the  most 
useful  and  highly  esteemed  subjects  being  taught,  that  is, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  and  theology.  Latin 
was  the  vehicle,  and  rhetoric  the  tool,  for  this  instruction. 

Of  course  instruction  was  essentially  scholastic.  Proof 
of  this  is  the  naming  of  Fray  Alonso  de  Vera  Cruz  for  a 
chair  in  St.  Thomas,  whose  philosophy  was  the  mental 
discipline  of  the  age  of  the  foundation.  Some  very  timid 
reforms  in  scholastic  philosophy  were  undertaken  by  Fray 
Alonso  himself;  he  had  his  own  textbooks  printed  in  order 
to  reduce  the  obscuritv  of  the  standard  writers,  but  in  this 
his  success  was  limited.  Disputation  in  the  classrooms  was 
continuous,  and,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  heated 
but  friendly — purely  scholastic.  To  Mexico  did  not  come 
the  heresies  which  perplexed  the  religious  life  of  Spain. 
The  only  real  marks  of  early  liberalism  were  the  exhorta- 
tions of  men  like  Bishop  Zumarraga  and  Father  Luis  de 
Leon,  who  urged  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  vernacular 
tongues.  Neither  of  these  men  suffered  at  all  for  their 
opinions,  and  Zumarraga  became  archbishop. 


12  Estallo,  op.  f  if.,  vol.  27,  p.  274. 
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The  professors  may  have  been  skilful,  says  Garcia  Icaz- 
balceta,  but  the  students  were  not  over-adept  in  their 
"Latinity"  and  in  their  application  to  the  humanities. 
They  were  the  sons  either  of  conquerors  or  of  rich  mer- 
chants; their  outlook  was  narrow;  prospective  conquests 
on  the  frontiers  offered  no  incentive  to  a  career  in  arms, 
even  if  the  life  of  the  encomienda  had  not  been  emasculat- 
ing. Commerce  was  viewed  with  disdain,  the  mechanical 
trades  were  vile.  Idleness  was  the  only  alternative  to 
entering  a  literary  career  as  an  avenue  to  public  office.13 

Some  of  the  student  regulations  indicate  features  of  the 
everyday  life  of  the  institution.  Matriculation  was  required 
every  year,  and  without  it  a  student  could  not  graduate. 
At  matriculation  the  candidate  had  to  declare  for  what 
faculty  he  was  registering;  the  fee  was  two  reales  (ten 
cents),  half  of  which  went  to  the  secretary  and  the  other 
half  to  the  treasury.14  The  course  in  rhetoric  was  a  pre- 
requisite for  all  the  faculties,  and  the  student  had  to  pre- 
sent his  certificate  of  having  passed  the  final  examination  in 
it  before  he  could  register  for  other  courses.  Students 
were  controlled  by  the  rector  in  their  choice  of  places  of 
residence.  They  were  forbidden  to  wear  colored  hose,  gold 
passementerie,  embroidery,  locks  of  hair  falling  on  the 
temples  (gudejas)  or  pompadours  (copetes).  Students 
who  wore  the  long  cloak  (manteo)  and  cassock  (sotana) 
might  not  attend  university  classes  or  functions  without 
the  bonnet  (bonete),  under  the  penalty  of  loss  of  matricu- 
lation and  courses.  Those  who  did  not  wear  cloak  and  cas- 
sock might  not  come  to  the  university  wearing  the  collar 
(golilla)  unless  they  were  physicians;  other  students  had 
to  wear  the  golilla.15 

The  government  of  the  university  was  one  of  the  inter- 
esting survivals  of  medievalism  in  the  New  World.  At 
first  control  was  maintained  by  provisional  statutes  given 
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14  Constituciones   de   la   real   y   pontifitia  universidad   de   Mexico 
(Mexico,  1775),  titulo  XVI. 
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by  the  viceroy  and  the  audiencia,  these  being  modifications 
of  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Salamanca.  In  1580 
the  oidor  Farf  an  corrected  these  regulations,  and  they  were 
again  modified  by  the  archbishop  and  visitor  general  Moya 
de  Contreras  in  1583.  Juan  de  Palafox  v  Mendoza,  the 
famous  visitor  general  and  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  was  also 
visitor  of  the  university,  and  in  1645  gave  it  new  statutes 
which  were  in  use  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  were  badly  needed,  for  prior  to  that  time 
the  regulations  had  been  a  mixture  of  those  of  Salamanca. 
Lima,  or  the  rules  of  Moya  de  Contreras  or  of  Farfan.  to 
the  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  of  all  concerned.16  The 
Constituciones  of  Palafox  were  printed  in  1668  and  again 
in  1775.     The  first  edition  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Under  these  constitutions  control  of  the  university  was 
confided  to  the  cloister.  This  body,  composed  of  the  facul- 
ties and  the  doctors  and  masters  resident  in  or  near  the 
City  of  Mexico,  in  time  came  to  be  very  large.  Over  it 
presided  the  rector,  who  was  elected  yearly  by  the  claustra 
menor,  a  body  consisting  of  the  outgoing  rector  and  eight 
councilors  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  doctors  and 
bachelors  of  all  the  faculties.  Second  in  rank  was  the 
maestre  escuelas ;  he  had  the  minor  duties  of  presiding  over 
and  assigning  dates  for  investiture  of  the  licentiateship,  a 
degree  which  was  not  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  those 
conferred  by  the  university,17  .but  which  was  certainly 
bestowed  then,  as  today. 

As  in  the  medieval  universities  of  Europe,  the  rector  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  doctors  and  students  in  breaches  of 
university  laws  or  state  regulations  not  punishable  by 
mutilation  or  other  serious  penalty.  Appeal  from  his 
decision  might  be  taken  to  the  audiencia.  This  jurisdiction 
belonged  to  the  rector  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  university.  At  least  in  one  instance  it  is  on  record  as 
having  been  used  against  a  physician  of  the  Inquisition, 


is  Constituciones,  p.  3. 
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who  created  a  scandal  at  a  public  university  function;  he 
was  fined  by  the  rector,  and  pleaded  exemption  because  of 
his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  Inquisition ;  in  this  he  was 
disapproved  by  the  king.18 

During  the  period  of  the  great  viceroy  Revillagigedo 
(1789-92)  the  rector  seems  not  to  have  exercised  this  juris- 
diction, for  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  many  privileged 
jurisdictions  of  which  the  viceroy  so  justly  complained.  He 
did  write,  however,  that  "the  power  of  the  rector  was 
perhaps  excessive."  One  curious  relic  of  medievalism  was 
still  left  to  the  rector  at  that  time ;  he  could,  like  the  rector 
of  the  University  of  Lima,  provide  his  two  negro  lackeys 
with  swords  to  wear  when  they  went  forth  upon  the  street ; 
this  was  a  privilege  denied  to  the  viceroy  himself,  the  arch- 
bishop, and  the  regente  of  the  audiencia,  so  the  good  viceroy 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  rector,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  give  up  the  exercise  of  the  right.  With  the  adoption  of 
the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812  and  the  later  variations 
of  the  Independence  period,  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the 
rector  ceased. 

The  rectors  were  at  first  either  of  ecclesiastical  or  lay 
estate,  without  distinction.  The  first  one  was  an  oidor  of 
the  audiencia.  hence  of  lay  estate.  Later,  the  king  forbade 
the  position  to  either  an  oidor  or  an  inquisitor,  but  this 
prohibition  was  not  enforced.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  ecclesiastics,  being  the  more  numerous  in  the  cloister, 
obtained  most  of  the  rectorships.  In  1597  a  royal  order 
provided  that  they  should  alternate,  but  that  those  chosen 
from  among  laymen  should  be  unmarried.  Physicians  were 
altogether  debarred.  There  were  also  rivalries  between  the 
regulars  and  the  seculars ;  very  few  of  the  former  becoming 
rectors.19 

The  old  life  of  the  university  is  clothed  with  lively  in- 
terest by  the  record  of  legislation  whereby  old  customs 


!8M[anuel]  B[erganzo],  at  the  word  " Universidad  de  Mexico," 
in  Apendice  al  diccianario  universal  de  historia  y  geografia  (1856), 
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were  modified  or  discontinued.  One  of  these  old  customs 
was  that  of  giving  a  supper  on  the  anniversaries  of  La 
Noche  Triste ;  in  1598  this  requirement  was  commuted  to  a 
contribution  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pesos  collected  from 
all  the  students.  On  the  feast  of  St.  Catherine  a  mounted 
procession  was  required  under  penalty  of  twelve  pesos  fine 
for  non-participation,  charged  against  doctors  and  students 
alike.  In  1731,  on  account  of  disturbances  created  by  some 
of  the  students  who  took  advantage  of  the  masks  they  wore 
in  this  parade,  the  corregidor  of  Mexico  and  his  retainers 
attacked  the  procession,  killing  a  few  persons  and  wounding 
others.  As  a  result,  whenever  this  feast  recurred  the  rector 
appealed  to  the  viceroy  and  vice-patron  of  the  church  to 
dispense  with  the  required  procession.  In  1770  the  students 
were  so  disorderly  because  of  the  hardships  of  having  to 
provide  themselves  with  horses  for  the  procession  that  it 
was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  king  to  forbid  the  function. 

Another  curious  piece  of  legislation  in  1717  commanded 
that  doctors  of  the  university  be  considered  equal  to  those 
of  similar  institutions  in  Spain  and  the  other  colonies. 

In  1728  the  king  ordered  owners  of  houses  adjacent  to 
the  university  to  sell  them  or  lease  them  to  the  professors 
because  the  latter  wanted  to  live  near  their  work. 

In  1720  an  order  prohibited  bullfights  in  the  Plaza  del 
Volador,  upon  which  the  university  building  faced,  except 
at  the  celebration  of  royal  festivals  or  the  entry  of  a  new 
viceroy.  This  was  in  deference  to  a  petition  protesting  that 
the  bullfights  distracted  the  students  and  impeded  the  pro- 
cessions held  by  the  university.  In  1664  the  order  was 
rescinded  whereby  candidates  for  degrees  were  required  to 
take  oath  to  defend  the  Immaculate  Conception.  In  1760 
the  requirement  that  the  cathedral  bells  should  be  rung 
when  the  university  moved  in  procession  through  the  Plaza 
Mayor  was  withdrawn. 

The  institution  was  first  set  up  in  houses  belonging  to 
Dona  Catalina  de  Montejo,  of  the  family  of  the  conquerors 
of  Yucatan.    These  were  on  what  were  known  as  Arzobispo 
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and  Seminario  streets.  In  1574  the  university  secured  the 
houses  of  Alonso  de  Avila,  who  was  executed  for  alleged 
complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  Martin  Cortes.  It  did  not 
occupy  them  as  they  were  too  small.  At  that  time  the 
cloisters  were  held  in  the  royal  palace,  in  the  chapter  of 
the  cathedral,  and  later  in  the  cabildo  or  town  hall.  In 
1589  a  university  building  was  put  up  on  lots  belonging  to 
the  Marques  del  Valle,  where  it  continued  till  the  end. 

The  edifice  contained,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  chapel,  the 
"general"  or  aula  mayor,  the  quarters  of  the  beadle,  the 
secretary 's  office,  and  some  museum  exhibits.  On  the  upper 
floor  was  the  cloister  hall,  some  class  rooms,  and  the  library 
containing  some  ten  thousand  volumes.  Here  at  one  time 
was  the  National  Museum.  In  the  "general"  were  hung 
the  portraits  of  the  university  celebrities.  Here  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  and  examinations  of  students  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  city  occurred,  save  those  of  the  Jesuit  college 
of  San  Ildefonso,  which  were  held  in  a  special  chamber. 
During  the  early  republic  this  room  served  as  a  place  for 
special  elections,  national  fiestas,  sessions  of  the  Junta 
Patriotica,  and  other  civic  purposes. 

Some  remarkable  feats  of  scholarship,  or  rather  of 
memory  prowess,  are  recorded  of  some  of  the  students. 
Even  more  remarkable  was  the  extreme  youth  of  many  of 
the  graduates.  One  rector.  Fray  Marcelino  Solis  y  Haro, 
who  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  university,  stated  therein  that  there  had  been 
many  bachilleres  graduated  "at  the  age  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen years.  .  .  .  Many,  who  were  of  fifteen  years  and  less, 
had  entered  the  oposiciones  for  professorships,  doing  them- 
selves credit  (leyendo  magistralmente)."  It  should  be  ex- 
plained that  students  often  entered  competitions  for  ap- 
pointment to  professorships  without  expecting  or  desiring 
to  be  elected,  but  merely  for  scholastic  exercise. 

Father  Solis  y  Haro  was  himself  a  precocious  student, 
for  he  wrote  that  he  received  the  degree  of  bachiller  in 
canonical  law  a  few  days  after  he  was  thirteen  years  old; 
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at  fourteen  he  was  made  an  advocate  before  the  royal 
audiencia,  and  served  a  vacancy  in  the  post  of  relator  before 
that  court.  "When  he  was  sixteen  and  a  half  years  old,  he 
was  given  the  degree  of  licentiate  and  doctor  in  canonical 
law,  and  from  that  time  he  served  in  various  chairs  of  in- 
struction until  finally  he  rose  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
university.20 

Don  Pedro  de  Paz  Vazconcelos,  a  blind  boy,  and  like 
Soils  y  Haro  a  native  of  Mexico,  obtained  his  education  by 
hiring  private  readers ;  he  took  degrees  from  the  university 
in  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology.  He  also 
studied  practical  and  theoretical  jurisprudence,  and  was  so 
skilful  that  he  could  cite  his  authors  at  will,  giving  even  the 
page  references  from  memory.  When  he  was  sixteen  years 
old  he  entered  the  competition  for  the  chair  of  visperas  of 
philosophy  and  received  a  large  number  of  votes,  though 
not  enough  to  win  the  professorship.  Another  student, 
Don  Antonio  Calderon,  always  sold  his  books  as  soon  as  he 
had  read  them,  for  henceforth  he  was  able  to  cite  them 
accurately  from  memory. 

On  the  whole,  while  there  were  numerous  other  famous 
instances  of  remarkable  scholarship,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
institution  served  the  few  rather  than  the  many.  Prior  to 
1775,  a  total  of  1162  masters  and  doctors  graduated.  Even 
in  those  times  it  was  recognized  that  this  was  a  small  num- 
ber, for  the  university  drew  from  the  archbishopric  of 
Mexico  and  the  bishoprics  of  Puebla,  Valladolid.  Quadala- 
jara,  Antequera,  and  Durango.  The  number  of  graduates 
would  have  been  much  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  travel  to  Mexico,  the  excessive  fees  students  had 
to  pay,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  quarters  in  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  also  chary  of  sending 
their  sons  to  the  university  because  the  students  spent  their 
spare  time  about  town,  rather  than  in  quarters  such  as  were 
provided  by  the  Jesuit  colleges.  The  latter  feature  of  the 
Jesuit  schools  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  remarkable 
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popularity.  One  cause  of  the  high  fees  for  degrees  was  the 
paucity  of  the  endowment.  The  university  had,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  not  more  than  sixty-five  hundred  pesos  endow- 
ment, which  was  very  much  less  than  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. Of  necessity,  then,  hardship  was  caused  to  the  student. 

"When  a  student,"  says  Estallo,  "desires  to  graduate 
as  a  doctor,  he  seeks  out  a  rich  and  distinguished  godfather, 
known  not  so  much  for  his  wisdom  as  for  the  fact  that  he 
will  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses,  which  are  ex- 
orbitant. The  godfather  gives  to  the  candidate  the  ring 
which  is  worn  by  all,  even  the  regular  clergy,  as  the 
insignia  of  the  doctorate.  He  also  presents  the  cap  and 
gown  which  are  displayed  to  the  public  upon  plush  cushions 
in  the  balcony  of  the  godfather's  house.  On  the  day  upon 
which  the  public  examination  is  to  occur  these  insignia  are 
taken  to  the  university  in  a  coach  in  which  ride  the  god- 
father and  his  protege.  There  with  the  utmost  pomp  occurs 
the  investiture,  many  doctors  and  other  guests  attending. 
The  godfather  sits  next  to  the  president  of  the  function, 
who  is  usually  the  maestre  escuelas.  The  godfather  places 
the  ring  upon  the  finger  of  the  candidate,  or,  if  he  is  a 
physician,  bestows  upon  him  the  spur. 

' '  The  examination  for  licentiate  is  held  in  the  cathedral, 
just  as  at  Salamanca  it  is  held  in  the  chapel  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  gowns  of  the  doctors  are  like  those  of  Salamanca, 
but  the  cap  has,  in  addition  to  the  tassel,  a  silken  cypress 
about  four  inches  (una  cuarta)  high,  so  that  when  the 
university  marches  in  procession  the  doctors  may  be  dis- 
tinguished at  a  great  distance. 

"Since  the  cloister  of  the  doctors  is  so  numerous 
[there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  alumni  resident  in 
Mexico  about  this  time]  the  fees  are  very  large ;  hence  it  is 
the  custom  for  the  godfather  to  request  that  not  all  the 
doctors  attend  the  investiture,  or  that  all  or  a  part  of  the 
fees  be  omitted;  but  nevertheless  the  expenses  are  usually 
over  two  thousand  dollars."21 


21  Estallo,  op.  cit.,  vol.  26,  p.  351. 
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The  fees  for  the  degree  of  bachiller  must  have  been  easier 
to  meet,  for  more  than  twenty-five  times  as  many  bachilleres 
as  doctors  were  graduated ;  in  fact,  there  were  29,882  of  the 
lower  degree  conferred  between  1553  and  1775  or  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  years — an  average  of  almost  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  each  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Mexico 
was  more  progressive  than  some  of  the  other  universities  of 
Spanish  America,  it  was  a  common  complaint  against  it  in 
the  eighteenth  century  that  reforms  in  curriculum  were 
difficult  to  effect.  This  lack  of  elasticity  was  met  by  the 
establishment  of  other  schools,  such  as  the  college  of  mines, 
the  botanical  garden,  and  other  institutions  which  signalized 
the  reforms  of  the  later  Bourbons.  When  the  liberal  re- 
publican government  of  Gomez  Farias  came  into  power,  it 
was  generally  asserted  that  the  courses  offered  by  the  uni- 
versity had  become  worthless.  They  were  at  that  time 
imposed  upon  the  pupils  of  the  various  colleges  of  the  city, 
who  were  obliged  to  pass  through  the  streets  to  attend 
classes,  thus  losing  time  in  attempting  to  attend  lectures 
from  which  the  professors  were  usually  absent,  or  in  which 
they  imparted  nothing  useful  if  they  were  present.  Of 
course  some  of  the  professors  were  conscientious  and  culti- 
vated emulation  among  their  pupils.  This  emulation 
occasionally  ended  in  rivalries,  even  in  open  fighting  at 
times,  but  on  the  whole  rather  less  of  this  occurred  than  in 
the  universities  of  Paris  and  Vienna.22 

In  1833'  began  the  many  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
venerable  institution  was  to  pass  before  its  final  extinction. 
Gomez  Farias  raised  the  first  hand  against  it  in  his  scheme 
for  a  system  of  national  schools:  he  was  ousted  by  Santa 
Anna  in  1834,  and  the  latter  restored  the  university  under 
new  statutes.  In  1843  a  new  course  of  studies  was  in- 
augurated; it  contained  the  notable  improvement  whereby 
the  students  of  the  aggregated  colleges  were  no  longer 
required  to  attend  university  classes  in  order  to  receive 

22M[anuel]  B[erganza],  op.  et  Joe.  cit. 
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the  degrees.  In  1854  Santa  Anna  again  reorganized  the  insti- 
tution by  changing  the  tenure  of  the  chairs,  placing  these 
in  the  hands  of  "pasantes"  (lay  assistants)  in  the  several 
faculties.  No  very  intelligent  effort  was  made  to  modify  the 
medieval  character  of  the  instruction  save  in  slight  modern- 
ization of  the  law  studies. 

Santa  Anna  also  caused  the  degree  of  doctor  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  many  persons  who  had  not  done  the  prescribed 
work,  and  he  initiated  other  changes  which  fortunately 
were  prevented  by  his  short  tenure  of  power  from  being 
carried  out.  For  a  few  years  more  the  university  continued 
to  exist  in  name  only,  because  of  the  discredit  due  to  its 
frequent  changes  during  the  stormy  years  of  the  early  re- 
publican regime.  President  Comonfort  extinguished  it  in 
1857;  President  Zuluaga  attempted  to  revive  it  in  1858; 
President  Juarez  in  1861  again  decreed  its  extinction.  It 
was  revived  in  1863,  to  subsist  until  November  30,  1865, 
when  the  emperor  Maximilian  definitely  suppressed  it. 
From  that  time  until  1910,  the  name  of  university  was 
wanting  from  the  annals  of  Mexican  education.23 

23  Ibid. 
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MESSAGE    OF    CONGRATULATION    FROM    THE 

NATIONAL   UNIVERSITY   OF   MEXICO   TO 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA* 

Upon  the  Occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 

the  Latter 


Lie.  Jos£  Natividad  MacIas 
Rector  of  the  National  University  of  Mexicot 


While  primitive  man  was  slowly  acquiring,  at  the  cost 
of  cruel  sacrifices,  the  embryonic  civilization  of  prehistoric- 
epochs,  when  he  began  to  dominate  and  make  use  of  those 
natural  forces  which  threatened  his  very  existence,  and 
when  he  acquired  little  by  little  the  means  of  making  life 
somewhat  more  safe  and  a  little  less  incommodious,  he 
found  that  for  the  attainment  of  such  results  it  had  been 
indispensable  for  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge,  although  a 
very  imperfect  one,  of  the  things  which  were  round  about 
him.  This  discovery,  combined  with  his  vehement  desire 
to  continue  improving  the  material  conditions  of  life,  awoke 
within  him  the  imperious  desire  to  study  the  marvelous, 
mysterious  world  in  which  he  found  himself.  Thus,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  acquired  what  we  may  characterize  as 


*  This  message  was  originally  printed  in  the  Boletln  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  Nacionl  de  Mexico  (Mexico,  November,  1918),  tomo  I, 
numero  2,  pags:  3-16. 

f  Translation  by  Herbert  Ingram  Priestley,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mexican  History. 
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an  embryonic  knowledge  of  science,  he  succeeded  in  securing 
and  improving  the  material  life  of  the  first  human  collec- 
tivities. This  security  and  this  betterment  in  their  turn 
facilitated  the  development  of  knowledge  and  its  rudiment- 
ary systematization  which  was  later  to  give  origin  to  the 
true  sciences.  As  a  necessary  consequence  that  intimate 
relation  was  established  which  has  always  existed  between 
scientific  and  other  manifestations  of  civilization. 

But,  naturally,  in  those  far  away  ages,  man,  ignorant 
and  incapable  of  making  observations,  believing  whenever 
he  observed  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  natural  phenomena  that 
he  was  living  in  the  midst  of  miracles,  gave  to  his  knowledge 
the  characteristics  which  according  to  his  imperfect  obser- 
vation seemed  suitable,  and  converted  these  into  myths 
which  were  later  transformed  into  the  more  advanced  re- 
ligious and  theological  conceptions.  From  these  there 
sprang  later,  by  virtue  of  a  step  from  the  indefinite  and 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  that  definite  and  coherent  hetero- 
geneity which  constitutes  evolution,  the  true  scientific 
disciplines.  Thus,  then,  science,  before  being  constituted 
an  independent  discipline  was  completely  bound  up  in 
religion.  But,  in  all  the  epochs  of  its  existence  from  the 
embryonic  and  primitive  knowledge  which  produced  the 
myth  to  the  precise  and  methodical  speculations  of  modern 
times,  science  has  constantly  influenced  human  progress 
and  has  been  the  best  friend  and  the  most  faithful  servant 
of  man. 

However,  its  manner  of  affecting  human  destinies  has 
not  always  been  the  same,  for  since  science  is  a  social 
product,  it  is  subject,  like  all  phenomena  of  this  character, 
to  those  same  principles  which  in  analogous  fashion  govern 
the  evolution  of  society.  For  this  reason  even  if  many 
scientific  disciplines  were  emancipated  from  religious  con- 
ceptions, they,  both  the  concrete  disciplines  and  science  in 
general,  none  the  less  continue  to  retain  the  same  theological 
and  metaphysical  status  as  that  through  which  all  mankind 
has  passed.     On  the  other  hand,  the  interdependence  of 
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social  phenomena  has  caused  many  of  these  sciences  to  in- 
fluence and  be  influenced  by  them  all,  so  that  these  associate 
phenomena  have  maintained  a  noteworthy  ascendency  over 
science.  This  is  easy  to  note,  if  not  in  the  development  of 
those  sciences  which  are  definitely  constituted,  at  least  in  a 
manner  well  marked  in  the  constitutions  of  centers  of 
instruction  and  in  the  functioning  of  methods  of  education. 

In  ancient  Egypt  and  classic  Greece  there  were  certainly 
very  important  centers  of  instruction  which  exercised  great 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  those  peoples  and  even 
marked  definite  orientations  in  the  progress  of  humanity. 
But,  owing  to  other  coeval  social  phenomena,  chiefly  re- 
ligious, these  scientific  centers  were  not  universities,  nor  may 
we  call  them  such,  for  they  existed  only  in  societies  to  whom 
the  conception  of  a  university  would  have  been  incompre- 
hensible. In  a  word,  ancient  society  was  characterized  by 
a  polytheism  which  in  its  turn  rested  upon  a  double  founda- 
tion, namely,  the  cult  of  progenitors  and  the  giving  of 
divine  character  to  natural  phenomena.  Upon  these  bases 
a  religion  was  to  develop  which  as  a  logical  sequence  was 
obliged  to  take  a  highly  individualistic  character,  since  the 
progenitor  who  was  a  god  to  his  descendants  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  other  members  of  the  same  people.  In  like 
manner  the  other  gods  who  personified  natural  forces  repre- 
sented definite  aspects  of  these  forces,  aspects  which  changed 
from  time  to  time  according  to  individual  conceptions. 
From  all  this  it  resulted  that  no  common  religion  existed 
save  as  it  was  extended  to  the  family  or  in  lesser  degree  to 
the  gens  and  the  cities. 

This  heterogeneity  of  religious  conceptions  necessarily 
had  the  result  of  causing  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  scientific 
disciplines,  for  science  itself,  like  religion,  has  as  its  object 
the  explanation  of  the  principle  of  causation ;  hence  it  was 
obvious  that  phenomena  originated  by  distinct  divinities 
must  be  explained  by  diverse  sciences,  and  that,  if  no  rela- 
tion existed  between  these  various  divinities,  none  could 
exist  among  the  derived  sciences.     Thus  then,  when  the 
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summum  of  human  knowledge  constituted  that  unity  which 
in  Greece  was  known  as  philosophy,  there  was  in  this  unity 
no  clear  distinction  between  its  special  parts,  namely  the 
particular  scientific  disciplines,  nor  was  there  that  relation- 
ship which  transformed  them  into  a  whole.  In  the  initial 
stage  of  evolution  the  unity  which  existed  was  what  we 
might  call  an  amorphous  unity,  or  characterize  as  an  in- 
coherent homogeneity.  It  was  not  until  later,  in  a  much 
more  advanced  epoch  of  Greek  civilization,  that  Aristotle, 
the  most  scientific  genius  of  antiquity,  attempted  to  make 
a  new  classification  of  the  sciences  which  was  the  first  form 
of  differentiation  and  the  first  step  in  the  evolutionary 
process  which  was  to  transform  that  homogeneity  into  a 
coherent  heterogeneity. 

Still  later,  when  humanity  came  to  be  capable  of  appre- 
ciating Christianity  as  a  religion  for  all  men  and  not  for  a 
definite  family  or  for  a  single  people,  mankind  became 
capable  of  understanding  those  relations  which  exist  between 
the  various  scientific  disciplines  as  well  as  the  need  of 
cultivating  them  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  achieve  thereby  the 
material  and  moral  well-being  of  humanity.  But  to  obtain 
this  result  it  was  not  sufficient  that  man  should  have 
attained  merely  to  the  conception  of  monotheism,  for,  just 
as  this  same  conception  could  not  have  subsisted  among 
those  undeveloped  societies  without  a  concrete  religion 
which  should  enfold  the  idea  in  various  more  easily  assimil- 
able dogmas  by  means  of  a  liturgy  which  placed  all  the  arts 
at  its  disposal,  so  also  was  it  impossible  to  unify  the  study 
and  conception  of  the  sciences  until  this  unification  could 
be  materially  expressed  in  educational  institutions  and  in 
methods  of  instruction.  This  unification,  however,  could 
not  be  achieved,  either  under  the  corrupt  and  already 
decadent  Roman  Empire,  or  later  during  the  epoch  of  the 
invasions  while  the  known  world  was  converted  into  a  chaos. 
It  was  necessary,  if  this  new  mode  of  conceiving  of  science 
were  to  be  reborn,  that  there  should  first  exist  a  genuine 
intention  to  effect   a  social  reconstruction;   hence  it  was 
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not  until  this  intention  was  initiated  under  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  that  the  new  conception  of  science  appeared. 

Nevertheless,  although  savants  were  protected  and  the 
sciences  stimulated  by  means  of  the  establishment  of  in- 
numerable schools,  no  universities  came  into  existence  dur- 
ing this  epoch,  for  it  was  essential  that  the  function  should 
first  exist  in  order  that  the  appropriate  organ  might  later 
be  formed.  It  was  then,  an  achievement  of  the  political 
regime  of  Charlemagne  to  have  realized  the  first  purpose 
of  scientific  unity  in  the  Christian  form.  Later,  in  the 
epoch  of  Louis  le  Jeune,  the  masters  of  the  schools  of  Paris 
united  themselves  into  a  corporation  under  the  authority 
of  a  chief,  the  students  were  classified  into  four  nations,  and 
there  arose  the  first  university  properly  so-called,  as  a 
"universitas  magistrorum  et  scholarum,"  a  conception 
which,  adapting  itself  to  the  function  which  the  organ  was 
to  perform,  became  transformed  into  "universitas  liter- 
atum,"  thus  fixing  forever  the  character  of  those  educa- 
tional institutions  which  we  call  "universities." 

But  even  since  these  institutions  were  definitely  con- 
stituted and  their  special  tendencies  defined,  their  mode  of 
manifesting  these  tendencies  and  their  manner  of  influenc- 
ing peoples  have  varied  remarkably,  for  the  universities  as 
social  products  had  perforce,  as  was  previously  said,  to 
follow  the  general  laws  of  social  evolution,  passing  from 
the  theological  to  the  metaphysical  stage,  from  this  to  the 
Positivist,  and  arriving  ultimately  at  the  very  modern  con- 
ception based  upon  social  solidarity.  During  the  first  two 
stages  the  universities  not  only  cultivated  the  sciences,  but 
gave  to  mankind  ethical  ideas.  In  the  first  stage  these 
were  patently  religious;  during  the  second,  metaphysical 
tendencies,  influencing  psychological  conceptions  and  pur- 
posing to  concede  objective  existence  to  subjective  entities, 
speculating  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  individual,  came  finally,  through  ideas 
of  religious  liberty,  natural  right,  and  social  contract,  to 
confer  upon  the  societies  of  this  epoch  a  political  orientation 
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in  the  sentiment  of  democracy.  This  ideal  has  taken  body 
in  the  organization  of  the  New  World,  beginning  in  1776, 
and  in  that  transformation  of  the  Old  World  which  so 
violently  effected  the  revolution  in  France  in  1789.  Only 
during  the  ascendency  of  the  Positivist  philosophy  origi- 
nated by  Auguste  Comte,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  did  it  happen  that  the  scientific  tendencies  of  the 
universities,  instead  of  being  translated  into  ideals  for 
humanity,  were  directed  by  the  empty  postulate  of  ' '  science 
for  its  own  sake,"  and,  instead  of  providing  man  with  a 
noble  ideal  to  follow,  explained  to  him  the  mournful  dis- 
covery of  the  melancholy  laws  of  selection  and  of  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

This  conception  of  the  world,  the  natural  desire  to 
belong  to  the  group  of  the  strong,  together  with  the  great 
development  of  the  physical  sciences,  perhaps  accounts  for 
the  fact  that,  instead  of  applying  its  acquired  knowledge 
to  the  labor  of  human  betterment  and  production,  the 
greater  part  of  the  heuristic  ability  which  humanity  has 
acquired  has  lent  itself  to  the  invention  of  instruments 
of  death  and  to  the  perfection  of  methods  of  destruction 
carried  to  such  a  point  that  all  mankind  has  become 
stupefied  before  the  horrors  of  the  present  war,  in  which 
the  most  invaluable  conquests  of  positive  science  and  the 
most  refined  cruelty  to  which  history  bears  testimony  seem 
to  have  entered  into  a  diabolical  pact  to  destroy  all  that  is 
good  and  all  that  is  moral  of  contemporary  civilization. 

Fortunately,  this  catastrophe  will  not  occur,  for  modern 
conceptions  of  the  destiny  of  man,  the  proper  function  of 
the  sciences,  and  the  role  of  the  universities,  will  not  permit. 
Man  is  for  us  no  longer  an  autonomous  and  self-sufficient 
being,  in  continual  strife  with  his  kind  in  order  to  secure 
and  improve  his  material  life.  In  the  modern  conception 
man  is  a  free  member  of  a  greater  organization  which,  as 
its  strength  and  freedom  increases,  as  a  result  of  a  complete 
education,  places  itself  more  and  more  spontaneously  at  the 
service  of  the  collective  interest  of  all  humanity. 
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Science  for  us  is  no  longer  a  mere  theological  knowledge 
the  sole  end  of  which  is  to  provide  eternal  salvation  for  indi- 
vidual souls:  neither  is  it  a  metaphysical  conception  which 
converts  every  man  into  an  independent  microcosm ;  nor  yet 
is  it  the  Positive  knowledge  which  also,  in  an  individualistic 
manner,  makes  us  strong  in  the  struggle  against  our  own 
kind.  The  mission  of  science,  in  the  modern  conception, 
consists  in  making  life  livable  and  desirable  for  all  humanity 
and  in  bringing  it  about  that  this  same  humanity  shall 
become  better  and  more  noble.  For  indeed,  if  the  physical 
and  physico-chemical  sciences,  and  in  general  all  the  natural 
sciences,  are  making  more  and  more  manifest  every  day 
those  laws  which  invariably  govern  inert  matter  and  organic 
bodies,  placing  man  in  the  strictest  relation  with  natural 
forces  and  in  the  attitude  to  utilize  those  forces  better, 
thereby  increasing  his  power  to  react  upon  the  exterior 
world  and  establish  his  position  so  that  he  may  more  amply 
and  easily  satisfy  all  his  needs — if  this  be  so,  the  moral  and 
social  sciences  on  the  other  hand,  based  on  the  conclusions 
or  postulates  of  the  natural  sciences  and  recognizing  the 
unique  characteristics  of  man,  who  is  a  species  completely 
different  from  the  other  beings  who  form  the  universe,  have 
directed  the  nations  toward  higher  destinies,  dictating  the 
normal  rules  which  shall  lead  them  to  the  realization  of 
these  destinies  along  the  path  of  progress,  that  is,  of  the 
indefinite  perfection  of  the  human  species. 

Thus,  for  the  fatal  law  of  strife,  for  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  and  for  the  exclusive  rule  of  brute  force 
as  the  foundation  of  all  order  and  the  fountain  of  all  law. 
has  been  substituted  solidarity  as  a  principle  of  cohesion 
among  all  social  entities,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  among 
all  mankind.  Reciprocal  assistance  as  an  expression  of 
sympathy  or  a  condition  of  well-being;  cooperation  as  the 
foundation  of  the  only  power  which  can  control  humanity 
entire,  consciousness  of  duty;  the  sentiment  of  obligation 
which  imperatively  demands  for  human  happiness  that  the 
norms  imposed  by  serene  reason,  free  from  passion  and 
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prejudice,  inspired  by  science  and  the  sad  experience  of 
the  centuries,  shall  be  respected  and  obeyed ;  all  these  pre- 
scribe the  attainment,  at  least  in  part,  of  those  ideals  of 
justice,  morality,  and  kindliness  which  must  preside  over 
the  progress  of  all  the  generations  of  thinking  beings  who 
live  and  shall  live  upon  our  planet.  These  ideals  must  ever 
shine,  like  inextinguishable  beacons,  to  illuminate  the  path 
which  the  nations  must  travel  from  day  to  day,  to  strengthen 
action  in  men  of  weakness  and  inspire  faith  and  confidence 
whenever  discouragement  and  weariness  may  bring  doubt. 
Peoples  who  have  no  ideals,  who  do  not  seek  for  justice  in 
the  practice  of  equal  liberty  for  all  men,  who  do  not  desire 
virtue  as  the  supreme  good,  and  who  do  not  endeavor  to 
realize  it  with  regard  to  all  duties  and  the  fulfillment  of  all 
obligations,  have  either  not  yet  emerged  from  the  age  of  the 
cave-dwellers  or  else  live  oppressed  by  the  most  degrading 
tyranny. 

The  human  ideal  ought,  like  the  unpolluted  whiteness  of 
the  snows  which  crown  the  high  crests  of  great  mountains 
that  seem  to  rise  and  touch  the  sky,  to  shine  in  the  sight  of 
all  men,  to  illuminate  their  consciences,  and,  by  causing 
them  to  mount  upward,  bear  them  into  contemplation  of  the 
infinite  and  the  eternal. 

One  common  nature  circulates  through  all  mankind. 
This  common  nature  is  that  which  our  species  is  developing 
through  its  constant  effort.  Geniuses  develop  it  in  superior 
degree.  Men  who  are  not  superior  can  not  realize  it  today 
so  completely  as  their  models;  but  there  are  so  very  many 
of  us  who  are  united  by  this  "consciousness  of  kind"  of 
which  our  illustrious  sociologist  Franklin  H.  Giddings 
speaks,  by  that  spirit  of  invincible  solidarity,  by  that  un- 
finished though  endlessly  perfectible  "Universal."  It  is  as 
true  that  every  man  is  "himself"  as  that  he  is  like  others 
who  are  not  his  real  person.  Together  we  shall  establish, 
upon  the  basis  of  vanished  religions  and  the  myths  which 
civilization  swept  away,  the  religion  of  the  unity  of  human- 
ity.   Thus  shall  be  born  anew,  through  science  and  modern 
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art,  the  old  religious  ideal  which  is  consubstantial  with 
human  aspiration. 

In  consonance  with  these  ideals,  the  role  of  the  univer- 
sities is  very  different  from  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
Their  tendencies  and  their  ideals  have  been  undergoing  a 
purifying  process;  they  no  longer  make  it  their  sole  en- 
deavor to  investigate  the  physical  laws  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, nor  do  they  dedicate  themselves  to  the  production  of 
supermen  who,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  humanity,  only 
take  cognizance  of  it  in  order  to  utilize  it  for  selfish  ends — 
ends  which  are  as  transitory  as  those  who  cherish  them. 
Today  the  university  has  a  purpose  much  more  elevated, 
transcendental,  and  noble;  its  aim  is  so  to  construct  the 
foundation  of  humanity  that  every  man,  comprehending 
that  his  own  destiny  is  glorious  and  eternal,  shall  join  with 
the  university  spontaneously  in  thought  and  action,  each 
one  laboring  harmoniously  with  the  rest  for  the  collectivity, 
thus  to  construct  a  brilliant  civilization  for  the  future. 

In  order  to  realize  so  noble  a  purpose  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  the  universities  should  extend  their  spheres  of 
activity  as  widely  as  possible ;  that  they  should  not  only 
instruct  but  also  educate;  and  that  they  should  suitably 
modify  the  old  methods  of  instruction  which  were  be- 
queathed to  them  by  the  universities  of  Europe.  Indeed, 
only  by  extending  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men 
the  beneficent  effects  of  university  education  can  we  implant 
and  improve  the  democratic  form  of  government  which, 
being  best  adapted  to  ideals  of  cooperation  and  solidarity, 
is  the  most  perfect  form  which  we  know.  The  success  of 
this  democratic  form  depends  upon  the  culture  of  the 
majorities. 

Only  by  educating  a  man,  that  is,  by  harmoniously  de- 
veloping all  the  faculties  of  the  individual,  by  inculcating 
in  him  noble,  elevated  ideals,  by  forming  in  him  habits  of 
hygiene,  order,  and  labor,  can  he  be  converted  into  a  con- 
scious member  of  the  human  organization,  a  member  who 
will    spontaneously   place    himself   at   the   service   of   the 
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solidary  interests  of  all.  Only  by  changing  the  old  methods 
of  instruction  can  be  formed  the  new  man  which  the  mod- 
ern life  demands;  for  it  is  no  longer  enough  for  us  to 
develop  memory  and  strength  of  intellect  in  order  to  obtain 
our  desideratum.  We  need  also  to  form  characters  which 
cherish  the  constant  and  perpetual  will  to  pursue  a  social 
ideal.  It  is  equally  indispensable  that  we  also  educate  the 
emotional  qualities  through  art,  so  that  each  individual 
may  achieve  for  himself  a  life  more  intense ;  at  the  same 
time  the  repetition  of  the  aesthetic  emotions  through  edu- 
cative processes  may  make  him  capable  of  transmitting  to 
his  descendants  as  an  inheritance  a  bent  of  conscience  more 
easily  adjustable  to  the  ideals  of  virtue  and  beauty. 

But  the  universities  have  not  only  the  task  of  diffusing 
the  sciences,  favoring  the  development  of  investigations 
tending  to  their  perfection  or  amplification,  giving  impulse 
to  letters  and  arts,  awakening  interest  in  the  latter,  love 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  former,  and  developing  the  person- 
ality of  the  individual  so  that  it  may  have  ample  expression 
and  effective  development  of  activity;  not  only  the  task  of 
forming  character  so  that  eacli  citizen,  by  acquiring  habits 
of  order,  morality,  economy  and  prevision,  may  better  adapt 
himself  to  the  ends  of  economic,  political,  and  social  life, 
and  be  ever  ready  to  translate  into  practice  the  principles 
upon  which  social  institutions  rest,  seeking  the  collective 
interest  as  his  own  and  sacrificing  his  selfish  desires  on  the 
altar  of  the  common  good.  Not  only  are  these  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  the  universities  but  also  the  task  of  making 
the  peoples  know  each  other  better  so  that  they  may  draw 
together;  of  encouraging  between  them  sentiments  of 
benevolence  and  sympathy,  and  submerging  old  rancors  and 
misunderstandings  which  have  sprung  up  under  cover  of 
the  old  civilizations,  but  which  can  not  resist  that  reciprocal 
good  will  imposed  by  the  civilization  which  is  being  pre- 
pared under  the  Apocalyptic  anguish  of  these  tremendous 
moments  of  history.  Sentiment  and  will  must  be  the  humble 
fruits  of  victorious  intelligence,  and  one  day  the  "univer- 
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sity"  will  have  formed  "humanity,"  as  a  concrete  and 
living  whole  and  not  as  a  vacuous  abstraction,  an  entity  of 
mere  reason. 

A  conception  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  university  is, 
without  any  doubt  whatsoever,  what  has  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  as  is  shown 
by  the  organization  there  given  to  these  institutions  and  by 
the  preponderant  role  conceded  to  them  in  the  social  organ- 
ization. They  on  their  part,  perfectly  conscious  of  the  task 
intrusted  to  them,  do  not  even  recall  the  old  type  of  classical 
savant  who,  absolutely  removed  from  the  world  in  which  he 
lived  and  incapable  of  adapting  himself  to  it,  passed  the 
hours  of  his  life  isolated  in  his  laboratory,  unable  in  his 
seclusion  to  make  a  conquest  either  of  happiness  or  of 
knowledge.  The  universities  of  that  country  do  not  pro- 
duce intellectual  gymnasts;  their  savants  are  lovable  men, 
clean  of  body,  well  tempered  in  character,  who  direct  their 
investigations  toward  making  life  more  pleasant  and  agree- 
able for  their  fellow  men.  If  occasion  arises  they  are  per- 
fectly capable,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  prudent  and  wise 
professor  of  Princeton,  of  leaving  the  university  cloister  to 
go  to  the  Capitol  and  guide  with  a  firm  hand,  in  one  of  the 
most  difficult  epochs  through  which  humanity  has  passed, 
the  destinies  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  wonderful  development  of  that  people,  which  knows 
how  to  do  small  things  in  a  great  way,  which  has  learned 
how  to  place  in  the  hands  of  woman  an  enormous  store  of 
practical  knowledge  and  then  demand  from  her  colossal 
responsibilities,  which  has  understood  that  the  national  life 
depends  upon  that  bulwark  of  the  race,  the  education  of 
woman,  and  which  has  known  how  to  awaken  in  the  indi- 
vidual an  interest  in  the  collective  life;  the  amazing  recep- 
tivity of  that  nation,  which  holds  in  its  bosom  exemplary 
representatives  of  all  the  races  of  the  earth,  individuals  who 
bring  with  them  all  the  hereditary  traits  of  the  mast  ancient 
civilizations,  whose  progenitors  left  all  the  quarters  of  the 
globe  and  came  to  the  land  of  liberty,  with  nothing  but  a 
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liberal  stock  of  courage  and  confidence  in  what  had  been 
told  them  about  that  marvelous  nation,  but  who  in  spite 
of  later  troubles,  when  they  leave  the  American  schools  are 
proud  to  be  citizens  of  a  great  nation  and  are  saturated 
with  the  collective  ideals  of  the  people;  this  wonderful 
development,  I  repeat,  this  surprising  result,  is  due  without 
doubt  to  the  perfect  knowledge  which  the  American  univer- 
sities have  of  the  function  they  ought  to  perform  in  modern 
society. 

But  not  only  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  is 
this  mission  of  the  universities  understood;  it  has  been 
similarly  comprehended  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent ;  and  if,  because  of  social  and  political  cir- 
cumstances through  which  these  peoples  have  passed,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  develop  their  labors  to  an  achieve- 
ment comparable  with  that  attained  in  the  American  Union, 
they  have  not  failed  to  strive  for  the  same  end.  Thus  the 
University  of  Mexico,  founded  a  few  years  ago  upon  similar 
principles,  in  order  to  make  patent  this  identity  of  ideals, 
did  itself  the  honor  to  invite  the  University  of  California, 
which  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  important  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States  and  one  of  those  which  has  best 
discharged  its  transcendent  social  mission,  to  become  its 
godmother. 

From  that  time  until  now  the  National  University  of 
Mexico  has  experienced  countless  vicissitudes;  a  thousand 
obstacles  have  appeared  in  its  path,  but  it  continues  faithful 
to  its  original  purposes,  taking  special  care  that,  while  it 
carries  on  its  educational  work,  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  Mexican  people  shall  be  developed  without  prejudice  to 
the  evolution  of  those  other  characteristics  which  Mexicans 
possess  in  common  with  other  peoples.  It  will  inculcate  in 
its  students  the  concrete  ideals  of  the  Mexican  Nation,  but 
it  will  combine  with  these  the  collective  ideals  of  all  human- 
ity. Thus  it  will  solve  in  Mexico  the  social  problems  which 
the  American  universities,  especially  the  University  of 
California,  have  solved  in  the  United  States.    Laboring  at 
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one  and  the  same  time  for  country  and  for  humanity,  it  will 
achieve  the  height  of  its  mission,  realizing  the  beautiful 
motto:  "Patriae  scientiaeque  amor,  salus  populi  est." 

And  so  in  like  manner  the  work  of  the  universities  will 
unfold  in  all  America;  it  will  be  here,  in  this  New  Con- 
tinent, where  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  vested  interest 
is  less  than  in  Europe,  where  the  mission  of  the  modern 
university  has  been  more  speedily  comprehended,  it  will  be 
here  that  the  earliest  achievement  of  true  progress  will  be 
effected,  and  this  achievement  shall  consist  in  giving  to  all 
peoples  a  definite  orientation  toward  human  solidarity. 
"When  we  have  attained  that  end — and  we  shall  attain  it  in 
a  future  not  very  remote — we  shall  have  repaid  with  interest 
the  debt  contracted  with  Old  Europe.  For  if  in  other  days 
she  sent  to  us  the  best  of  her  civilization  and  her  knowledge, 
we  in  our  turn  will  send  to  her  the  most  beautiful  gift,  the 
definitive  sentiment  of  solidarity  which  must  unite  all  men 
and  all  peoples  with  the  collective  destinies  of  mankind. 

The  realization  of  this  grand  undertaking  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  university  men  of  America ;  therefore,  the  University 
of  Mexico  in  sending  to  the  University  of  California  these 
words  of  most  sincere  and  affectionate  felicitation  for  the 
success  which  it  has  achieved  during  the  fifty  years  of  life 
which  it  is  today  completing,  invites  it  to  continue  to  follow 
the  path  along  which  it  is  already  traveling,  dedicating 
itself  to  the  admirable  task  which  all  universities  today  have 
in  view ;  and  voices  in  salutation  the  desire  that  all  may  join 
in  realizing  the  great  work  now  initiated  by  all  those  noble 
and  progressive  spirits  who  march  to  the  conquest  of  the 
ideal. 
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8608   STUDENTS   AT  UNIVERSITY 

Eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  students  are  now  attend- 
ing the  University,  figures  from  the  Recorder 's  office  on  September 
10,  1919,  showed.  Of  this  number  825  are  registered  in  the  graduate 
division,  and  7783  are  taking  undergraduate  work.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  53  per  cent  over  figures  on  the  corresponding  day  of  last 
year. 


PRESIDENT  WHEELER   RESIGNS  JULY  15 

Closing  two  decades  of  successful  endeavor  as  President  of  the 
University,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  officially  became  President 
Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University 
on  July  15.  President  Wheeler's  last  day  in  office  was  spent,  as 
has  been  his  custom,  in  work  on  various  problems  of  the  Univer- 
sity's administration.  The  President  spent  a  large  part  of  the 
morning  and  much  of  the  afternoon  at  his  desk  in  the  President's 
office  in  California  Hall.  His  actual  retirement  officially  took  place 
with  the  close  of  the  business  day. 

The  new  President  Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology  now  occupies  an  office  at  No.  126  University  Library,  the 
University 's  most  beautiful  building.  Friends  of  President  Wheeler 
thing  it  fitting  that  his  study  should  be  located  in  this  structure, 
since  it  symbolizes,  as  no  other  building  does,  the  attainment  of  the 
Greater  University  for  which  President  Wheeler  strove  throughout 
his  long  term  as  President.  Again,  since  President  Wheeler  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  scholarly  pursuits,  the  location  of 
his  study  and  office  in  the  Library  will  enable  him  to  have  easy 
access  to  the  huge  treasure  houses  of  scientific  and  literary  works, 
amassed  so  largely  by  his  own  efforts. 
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RESIGNATION   OP  JOSEPH   C.    ROWELL 

Joseph  C.  Rowell,  for  forty-four  years  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity as  Librarian,  resigned  his  active  duties  on  July  1,  on  which 
date  he  became  Librarian  Emeritus. 

In  1875  when  Mr.  Powell  took  charge,  the  library  contained  about 
12,000  volumes.  Today  there  are  400,000  volumes.  The  library  was 
first  located  in  the  north  end  of  the  first  floor  of  South  Hall.  In 
1881  Bacon  Hall  was  completed  and  occupied  by  the  library,  where 
it  remained  until  1911. 

Joseph  Cummings  Rowell  was  born  in  Panama  of  American 
parents  June  29,  1853.  At  the  age  of  21  he  had  already  secured  his 
B.A.  from  the  University  of  California.  In  1903  he  obtained  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Oakland,  in  1891-92  and  also  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  in  the  same  year.  In  1895  he  was  named 
president  of  the  California  Library  Association,  which  position  he 
held  two  years.  He  has  been  twice  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion—in 1885  and  iu  1887-93. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  telegraphed 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  July  15,  expressing  the  University's 
desire  that  the  nation's  chief  executive  speak  in  the  Greek  Theatre 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Berkeley  and  to  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  cities  about  August  15.  In  his  telegram  to  President  Wilson, 
President  Wheeler  recalled  the  President's  former  visit  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  May,  1911.  At  that  time  Dr.  Wilson  delivered  the  annual 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  to  a  large  audience  in  the  Greek  Theatre. 

President  Wheeler's  telegram  was  as  follows: 

"On  behalf  of  the  University  of  California  and  in  all  cordiality 
I  beg  that  on  your  approaching  visit  to  the  State  you  may  accept 
the  hospitalities  of  the  University  and  address  the  members  of  the 
University  and  the  citizens  of  Berkeley  as  you  did  eight  years  ago. 
Our  gates  will  swing  wide  open  to  you. ' ' 

On  August  30,  Dean  William  Carey  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  the  University,  telegraphed  a  second  invita- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  University  to  President  Wilson  to  deliver  an 
address  in  the  Greek  Theatre. 

Dean  Jones'  telegram  was  as  folows: 

"On  behalf  of  the  University  of  California  we  most  cordially 
invite  you  on  your  approaching  visit  to  the  State  to  accept  our 
hospitality  and  to  address  the  citizens  of  the  bay  communities  in 
the  Greek  Theatre  of  the  University.     We  hold  in  vivid  remem- 
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brance  the  occasion  on  which  you  made  an  address  to  a  huge  assem- 
blage eight  years  ago.  We  believe  that  we  can  promise  an  audience 
and  an  environment  that  will  be  worthy  of  such  message  as  you 
wish  to  deliver. ' ' 

President  Wilson  Arrives 

While  six  hundred  student  soldiers  of  the  University  unit  of 
the  Eeserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  stood  at  "present  arms," 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  in  the  presidential  automobile  reached 
the  Greek  Theatre  slightly  after  four  o  'clock,  Thursday  afternoon, 
September  18,  where  students,  faculty,  and  citizens  of  Berkeley 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  chief  executive. 

President  Wilson  was  met  in  San  Francisco  by  the  members  of 
the  Administrative  Board  of  the  University,  Deans  William  Carey 
Jones  and  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  and  Balph  P.  Merritt,  Comptroller, 
and  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  Emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Members  of  the  University's  cadet  organization,  assisted 
by  the  Berkeley  police  and  the  Secret  Service  operatives,  policed 
the  Greek  Theatre  and  University  campus. 

Dean  William  Carey  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Board,  as  presiding  officer,  welcomed  the  President  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Mayor  Louis  Bartlett  of  Berkeley  presented  the  welcome  of 
the  citizens  of  Berkeley.  The  President  then  arose  and  addressed 
the  huge  audience. 

Guarded  by  the  University  cadets  the  presidential  party  pro- 
ceeded by  automobile  to  the  southeast  corner  of  California  Field, 
where  a  special  automobile  entrance  had  been  provided.  There 
ten  thousand  school  children  of  Berkeley  assembled  to  greet  the 
President.  A  programme  of  singing  and  other  musical  features 
preceded  the  President 's  arrival  at  California  Field. 

The  President's  speech  is  given  in  full  on  pages  294—296. 

BELGIAN  MAJESTIES   INVITED   TO  UNIVERSITY 

Dean  William  Carey  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Board,  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Minister  of  Belgium  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  29,  inviting  King  Albert  and  Queen 
Mary  of  Belgium  to  be  the  guests  of  the  University: 

"Minister  for  Belgium, 

' '  Washington,  D.  C. 
"The  University  of  California  would  esteem  it  a  great  privilege 
if  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium  would  accept  an 
invitation  to  a  reception  to  be  tendered  to  them  at  our  Greek 
Theatre  by  the  faculty  and  students.  There  are  more  than  eight 
thousand  students  in  attendance  at  the  institution  in  Berkeley  who 
would  be  delighted  to  welcome  and  honor  these  distinguished  ex- 
ponents of  the  rights  of  humanity.     If  you  can  arrange  a  visit  by 
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their  Majesties  on  the  University  campus  at  Berkeley,  I  am  sure 
you  would  do  much  to  cement  the  cordial  feeling  of  amity  between 
the  people  of  Belgium  and  the  United  States.  Is  it  within  the 
limits  of  proper  procedure  for  King  Albert  to  address  the  faculty 
and  students?  Some  words  from  him  would  be  enduringly  cherished. 
Berkeley  is  less  than  one  hour's  travel  from  San  Francisco.  The 
reception  could  be  arranged  at  an  hour  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
their  Majesties." 

FLEET  DAY 

Fleet  Day,  Wednesday,  September  3,  was  appropriately  cele- 
brated at  the  University  by  a  number  of  events  specially  scheduled 
for  the  afternoon,  during  which  a  suspension  of  classes  was  declared. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  addressed  the  gathering 
at  the  Greek  Theatre  on  the  service  of  university  men  during  the 
war.  Admiral  Rodman  also  spoke  his  appreciation  of  the  California 
reception.  Dean  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  who  presided,  welcomed  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Fleet  to  the  University.  Mayor  Louis  Bart- 
lett  of  Berkeley  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Berkeley.  Presen- 
tation of  medals  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Berkeley  for  their  services 
during  the  Victory  Loan  followed.  Miss  Stella  Jellica,  under  direc- 
tion of  Paul  Steindorff,  Choragus  in  the  University,  sang  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner."  The  singing  of  "America"  by  the  audience 
closed  the  meeting. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

"Americanization''  was  the  keynote  of  the  Summer  Sessions 
this  year,  both  at  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  With  a  faculty  of  two 
hundred  teachers,  numbering  among  them  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent educators  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  courses 
offered  in  thirty-three  distinct  departments,  the  twentieth  Summer 
Session  opened  June  30  and  closed  August  9.  The  total  enrollment 
for  both  sessions  was  4084.  In  1918  it  was  4118;  iu  1917  it  was 
3977,  and  in  1916  it  was  3976.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
numbers  at  Berkeley,  but  the  Los  Angeles  session  with  894  students 
registered  an  increase  of  41  per  cent  over  the  figures  of  1918,  which 
stood  at  630.  The  Southern  Summer  Session  offered  courses  in 
twenty-four  departments. 

Among  the  visitors  on  the  faculty  were  Frederick  Alexander, 
Director  of  the  Conservatory,  Michigan  State  Normal  College; 
Charles  Cestre,  Professor  of  American  Literature  and  Civilization, 
University  of  Paris;  Arthur  L.  Corbin,  Justus  S.  Hntchkiss.  Professor 
of  Law,  School  of  Law,  Yale  University:  Edgar  Dawson,  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Science,  Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;    George    B.    Mangold,    Director,    Missouri    School    of    Social 
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Economy,  St.  Louis;  Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  University  of  Chicago;  William  T.  Sedgwick,  Professor 
of  Biology  and  Public  Health,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; William  M.  Sloane,  Seth  Low  Professor  of  History, 
Columbia  University. 

In  the  Southern  Summer  Session  the  visitors  were  William  Lyon 
Phelps  of  Yale  University;  Claude  H  Van  Tyne  of  the  University 
of  Michigan;  Agnes  L.  Eogers  of  Goucher  College;  Carolina  Marcial 
Dorado  of  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Regis  Michaud  of  Smith  College 
(now  of  the  University  of  California);  Edna  Sutherland  of  the 
University  of  Manitoba;  Harry  P.  Harrington  of  the  University  of 
Illinois;  Sara  Helen  Bridge  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Delaware; 
John  W.  Hall  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  and  William  Conger 
Morgan  of  Reed  College. 

The  Southern  Summer  Session  was  held  this  year  in  the  beautiful 
buildings  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School,  which  became 
the  Southern  Branch  of  the  University  on  July  24.  A  feature  of  the 
session  was  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  auditors,  not  only 
to  the  public  lectures  but  also  the  lectures  forming  part  of  the 
regular  courses. 

In  both  sessions  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  social 
life  of  the  students.  At  Berkeley  weekly  assemblies  were  held  on 
Friday  evenings.  There  was  also  an  excursion  by  launch  to  Paradise 
Cove.  In  the  Southern  Summer  Session  excursions  were  taken  by 
the  students  and  faculty  to  Mt.  Lowe,  Santa  Catalina  Island  and 
La  Brea  Pits.  There  were  also  a  number  of  social  gatherings  of 
the  student-body  and  faculty.  On  the  evening  of  July  12,  three 
days  before  the  close  of  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler's  presidency,  the 
Southern  Summer  Session  and  the  Alumni  Association  jointly  gave 
him  a  farewell  reception  on  the  grounds  of  the  Normal  School. 

UNIVERSITY  ON  MILITARY  HONOR  SCHOOL  ROLL 

General  Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of  Staff,  has  advised  the  Uni- 
versity in  a  Bulletin  of  the  War  Department  issued  in  July,  that 
the  University  of  California  has  been  designated  as  a  "Distin- 
guished College  and  Honor  School  for  the  year  1919."  This  is  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  in  which  the  University  of  California  has 
received  such  distinction. 

Colonel  John  T.  Nance,  U.  S.  A.,  is  Commandant  of  the  R.O.T.C. 
unit  of  the  University. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  War  Department,  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  entitled  to  name  an  honor  graduate  in  military 
science  and  tactics  for  an  officer 's  commission  in  the  regular  army 
without  further  examination. 
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AMBULANCE  UNIT  REUNION 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  since  November,  1917,  which  termi- 
nated its  six  months'  service  as  volunteers,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Unit  of  the  American  Field  Service  held  a  reunion  Monday 
evening,  August  25,  at  the  home  of  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
who  was  elected  honorary  president. 

This  unit  of  forty-two  men  was  the  first  military  contribution 
of  the  University  to  the  war.  It  arrived  in  France  in  May,  1917, 
and  three  days  later  was  sent  to  the  front  at  the  Eheims-Soisson 
sector.  Instead  of  becoming  an  ambulance  unit,  it  served  as  a 
munitions  transport  until  attached  to  the  French  75  's,  being  a  part 
of  the  crack  Mallet  Eeserve  of  the  French  army.  It  was  received 
and  advertised  throughout  France  as  the  first  combatant  outfit  of 
the  American  nation  to  serve  at  the  front. 

When  the  American  army  took  over  the  Mallet  Reserve,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  the  California  men  went  into  various  services,  although 
ten  elected  to  stay  with  the  reserve  under  the  colors  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  entire  forty-two,  all  but  six  became  officers  in  either 
the  Americon  or  the  French  armies.  Ten  went  into  aviation,  ten 
into  artillery,  four  joined  the  French  Foreign  Legion,  and  the  rest 
served  in  various  lines.  All  the  men  served  two  years  in  France, 
except  one  who  was  compelled  to  return  early  on  account  of  illness. 

Two  were  killed  in  France,  seven  were  wounded,  and  seven 
received  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  All  were  decorated  with  the  medal 
which  the  French  presented  to  the  American  Field  Service  volun- 
teers who  came  to  France  before  America  declared  war,  for  the 
California  unit  had  contracted  to  go  to  France  months  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  although  they  did  not  arrive  there  until  after 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States. 

The  unit  was  financed  by  private  gifts,  being  aided  particularly 
by  the  "Friends  of  France,"  Wm.  B.  Bourn  and  W.  H.  Crocker. 
From  the  University,  Professors  Gayley,  Putnam,  and  Chinard 
were  the  main  sponsors  of  the  organization. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Gayley,  the  following  officers  have  been 
elected:  President,  Paul  Cadman,  '15,  who  led  the  boys  in  action, 
and  secretary,  John  B.  Whitton.  Mr.  Bourn  and  Mr.  Crocker  were 
elected  honorary  members. 

CHILE   RATIFIES   EXCHANGE   PROFESSOR   PLAN 

Ratification  by  the  government  of  Chile  and  the  University  of 
Chile  of  plans  for  the  exchange  of  professors  and  instructors  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  South  American  republic  formu- 
lated by  the  University  of  California  Committee  on  Hispanic  Rela- 
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tions  has  been  effected  by  official  decree  of  the  government  of  Chile 
through  its  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Pablo  Kamirez.  An 
appropriation  of  $12,000  for  the  coming  year  has  been  provided 
under  the  decree  signed  by  President  Sanfuentes  of  Chile.  Both 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Chile,  Domingo  Amunategui,  and 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  have  announced  their  readiness 
to  receive  as  the  first  exchange  professor  from  the  United  States 
Charles  E.  Chapman,  Associate  Professor  of  Hispanic  American 
History  in  the  University  of  California. 

Chile's  official  ratification  of  the  project  marks  the  first  definite 
result  of  the  plans  of  the  late  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens  whereby 
the  University  of  California  was  to  become  a  center  for  exchanges 
of  professors  and  students  with  the  leading  Hispanic  countries  of 
the  world,  and  for  the  study  of  the  history  and  contemporary  prob- 
lems of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Hispanic 
republics  in  the  two  continents  of  the  Americas.  It  was  largely 
due  to  the  death  of  Professor  Stephens  that  the  proposed  exchange 
of  Professors  Eafael  Altamira  of  the  University  of  Madrid  and 
Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the  University  of  California  for 
1919-20  was  postponed.  Professor  Stephens  had  also  been  instru- 
mental in  opening  discussion  with  a  view  to  a  series  of  exchanges 
between  the  University  of  California  and  the  National  University 
of  Mexico. 

A  committee  of  distinguished  educators  from  the  Chilean  re- 
public, headed  by  Dr.  Don  Pedro  Aguirre,  arrived  in  Berkeley  early 
in  January  of  this  year  and  proposed  a  series  of  permanent  ex- 
changes not  only  of  professors  of  universities,  but  also  of  teachers 
of  high  schools  and  technical  schools,  including  women  as  well  as 
men.  Senor  Aguirre 's  committee  further  proposed  to  make  use  of 
the  University  of  California  as  a  clearing  house  whereby  the  uni- 
versity authorities  should  arrange  for  all  exchanges  in  this  country. 
Approval  of  this  plan  was  announced  by  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  on  February  21,  the  Board  of  Eegents  having  voted  to 
accept  the  plan  on  February  18.  Professor  Chapman  was  designated 
From  the  University,  Professors  Gayley,  Putnam,  and  Chinard  were 
as  the  first  exchange  professor,  and  leave  of  absence  has  been 
granted  to  him  as  exchange  professor  from  January,  1920,  to 
January,   1921. 

FRATERNITY  AND  HOUSE  CLUBS'  SCHOLARSHIP 

Relative  ranking  and  the  average  grade  attained  by  the  frater- 
nities and  house  clubs  of  the  University  of  California  during  the 
term  January  to  June,  1919,  are  shown  in  a  report  just  issued  by 
the  Recorder's  Office. 
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The  average  grade  of  all  undergraduate  fraternity  and  club  men 

for  the  period  announced  is  2.4448.  The  average  grade  for  all 
fraternity  men  during  the  months  from  January  to  May,  1916,  the 
figures  of  which  period  are  the  last  available,  was  slightly  higher 
at  2.362.    The  list  follows: 

Rank  by  average  grade                                         Average  grade  Organization 

1.  Alpha  Kappa  Lambda  1.9308  Fraternity 

2.  Sigma  Phi  2.0955  Fraternity 

3.  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  2.1254  Fraternity 

4.  Alpha  Sigma  Phi  2,1843  Fraternity 

5.  Alpha  Delta  Phi 2.2742  Fraternity 

6.  Phi  Kappa  Sigma 2.2800  Fraternity 

7.  Delta  Upsilon  _ 2.3197  Fraternitv 

8.  Chi  Psi 2.3493  Fraternity 

9.  Zeta  Psi  2.3701  Fraternity 

10.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  2.3795  Fraternity 

11.  Abracadabra  2.4034  Club 

12.  Theta  Xi 2.4147  Fraternity 

13.  Sequoyah  2.4256  Club 

14.  Beta  Theta  Pi  2.4376  Fraternity 

15.  Dahlonega  2.4380  Club 

Mean  2.4448 

16.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  2,4456  Fraternity 

17.  Kappa  Alpha  2.4553  Fraternity 

18.  Del  Eey  Club  2.4632  Club 

19.  Alpha  Tau  Omega  2.4863  Fraternity 

20.  Phi  Kappa  Psi  2.4886  Fraternity 

21.  Sigma  Nn  2.4890  Fraternitv 

22.  Achaean  2.4900  Club 

23.  Kappa  Sigma 2.4979  Fraternity 

24.  Delta  Sigma  Phi  2.5021  Fraternity 

25.  Delta  Chi 2.5142  Fraternitv 

26.  Sigma  Chi  2.5276  Fraternitv 

27.  Sigma  Phi  2.5371  Fraternity 

28.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 2.5412  Fraternity 

29.  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  2.5421  Fraternity 

30.  Chi  Phi   2.5505  Fraternity 

31.  Theta  Chi  2.5839  Fraternity 

32.  Theta  Delta  Chi  2.5962  Fraternity 

33.  Bachelordon   2.6224  Club 

34.  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  2.6362  Fraternity 

35.  Phi  Delta  Theta  2.6455  Fraternity 

36.  Delta  Tau  Delta  2.6556  Fraternitv 

37.  Phi  Gamma  Delta  2.6856  Fraternity 

38.  Psi    Upsilon    2.6971  Fraternity 

39.  Sigma  Phi  Sigma  2.7193  Fraternity 

Each  of  the  organizations  whose  records  are  given  above  com- 
prises among  its  members  students  in  all  four  of  the  undergraduate 
classes.  In  addition  there  is  one  organization  which  lacks  repre- 
sentatives from  the  freshman  class  as  follows: 

Rank  by  average  grade                                         Average  grade  Organization 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma  2.0414  Fraternity 
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EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH   BUREAU   ORGANIZED 

A  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Educational  Research,  planned  to  aid 
persons  interested  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  research  in  educa- 
tion, will  be  organized  during  the  year  1919-20  by  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  in  order  to  facilitate  studies  in  absentia 
and  will  make  available  to  the  schools  of  the  state  the  expert 
services  of  members  of  the  educational  faculty,  according  to  a  recent 
announcement  from  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education,  316 
Library  Building. 

AGRICULTURE 

Appropriations 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  notified  by  telegram 
that  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  on 
June  30,  carrying,  among  other  items,  an  appropriation  to  the 
Office  of  Extension,  North  and  West,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  that  from  these  funds  will  be  contributed  to  a  total  of 
$20,400  toward  the  salaries  of  men  in  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Division  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Australian  Soldiers  Study  Here 
One  hundred  soldiers,  nearly  all  of  them  landowners  or  farmers 
in  Australia,  sent  by  the  government  of  Australia  to  the  University, 
are  being  trained  in  hog  raising,  irrigation,  and  alfalfa  growing  at 
the  University  Farm. 

Professor  Mead  Garden  Prizes  Awarded 

Prizes  for  the  best  gardens  grown  on  the  two-acre  allotments  at 
the  State  Land  Settlement  at  Durham  offered  by  Dr.  Elwood  Mead, 
Professor  of  Rural  Institutions  in  the  University,  and  chairman  of 
the  Land  Settlement  Board  of  California,  were  recently  awarded, 
the  first  prize  going  to  D.  H.  La  Gronna  for  products  grown  on  a 
piece  of  land  60  by  160  feet. 

Some  of  the  holders  of  the  two-acre  allotments  saved  $1000  of 
their  first  year's  income,  according  to  Dr.  Mead. 

Professor  Shaw  to  Examine  Lands 

Charles  F.  Shaw,  Professor  of  Soil  Technology  in  the  University, 
has  been  named  examiner  of  all  lands  offered  for  sale  to  the  Land 
Settlement  Board  of  California.  Professor  Elwood  Mead  is  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

"California  is  the  first  state  to  take  definite  action  in  providing 
homes    for    soldiers,"    declared    Professor    Mead.      "It    looks    as 
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though  California  would  have  the  first  soldier  settlement  in  this 
country.  While  other  states  have  made  appropriations,  none  have 
acted." 

James  Eosenberg  Scholarship 

The  James  Eosenberg  Memorial  Scholarship  for  a  graduate  student 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  California  has  been 
established  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bequest  of  Linda 
and  Joseph  Eosenberg  of  $57.50  per  month  for  the  period  of  twenty 
years,  the  sum  being  due  from  an  insurance  policy  written  by  the 
government  on  the  life  of  James  Eosenberg,  a  University  of  Cali- 
fornia graduate  of  the  Class  of  1915,  who  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  The  scholarship  "shall  be  awarded  annually,  beginning 
in  1919,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  to  a  student  in  graduate 
status  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  who  in  the  judgment  of  that 
college  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  carry  on  a  line  of  research  that 
will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  farming  communities  of  Cali- 
fornia. ' ' 

The  amount  of  this  scholarship  is  to  be  $600,  the  balance  over  and 
above  this  annual  sum,  amounting  to  approximately  $90,  to  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  until  the  sum  of  $2500  is  reached.  This  sum  is  to  be 
used  as  the  endowment  of  an  annual  James  Eosenberg  Memorial 
Scholarship  of  $125. 

CONVENTION 

The  California  High  School  Teachers'  Association  held  its 
seventh  annual  convention  from  July  7  to  July  11.  "The  Motiva- 
tion of  High  School  Work"  was  the  theme  of  the  conference. 

GIFTS 

The  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  has  received  the 
Malcolm  P.  Anderson  collection  of  scientific  specimens  of  mammals 
and  birds  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Anderson,  2721  Buena  Vista  way, 
Alameda.  Mr.  Anderson,  recently  deceased,  was  a  naturalist  of 
some  note  who  carried  on  field  work  in  Asia  for  many  years  in  the 
interests  of  the  British  Museum. 

A  check  for  $226.50  has  been  received  (name  of  donor  withheld 
by  request)  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  an  ambulance  for  the 
Infirmary. 

A  check  for  $750  has  been  received  from  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Company  in  support  of  the  Du  Pont  Fellowship  for  the  academic 
year  1919-20. 

Librarian  Harold  L.  Leupp  received  a  check  for  $15  from  "a 
Hindu  student"  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  the  history 
of  India  for  the  University  Library. 
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Establishment  of  the  James  Rosenberg  Memorial  Scholarhsip  is 
made  possible  by  the  bequest  of  Linda  and  Joseph  Rosenberg. 

Mr.  Ishwar  Singh  has  sent  a  check  for  the  sum  of  $35  to  be 
applied  to  the  Hindustani  Foreign  Scientific  Education  Loan  Fund. 

A  check  for  $125  has  been  received  from  the  Swedish-American 
Patriotic  League  of  California,  Inc.,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
scholarship  of  that  league  for  the  academic  year  1919-20. 

Mrs.  Evan  Williams,  San  Francisco,  has  presented  to  the  Library, 
through  Miss  Alice  Hilgard,  a  valuable  collection  of  music  and  of 
books  relating  to  music,  formerly  the  property  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Enid  Williams,  and  has  requested  that  the  collection  be  known  as 
the  ' '  Enid  Williams  Memorial. ' '  In  addition  Mrs.  Williams  has 
presented,  also  through  Miss  Alice  Hilgard,  a  check  for  the  sum  of 
$50  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  musical  scores  to  be  added  to 
the  Enid  Williams  Memorial. 

REGENTS   AND   FACULTY 
Regents 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California,  held  Tuesday,  August  12,  in  San  Francisco,  Regent 
William  H.  Crocker  announced  the  gift  by  Edward  F.  Searles  to  the 
University  of  California  of  25,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Pacific 
Improvement  Company,  of  an  estimated  value  of  $1,500,000.  The 
money  is  to  be  utilized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  such  manner  as 
they  deem  proper,  there  being  no  conditions  attached  to  the  gift 
except  that  it  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  University. 

No  announcement  has  been  made  as  yet  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
as  to  the  use  to  which  the  available  funds  are  to  be  put. 

Regent  William  H.  Crocker  reported  an  additional  gift  from  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Searlea  of  certain  stocks  in  the  Pacific  Improvement 
Company  valued  at  approximately  $50,000. 

Faculty 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  was  the  chief  speaker  at  the 
reunion  of  the  alumni  of  the  University  held  July  11  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
the  University's  Southern  Summer  Session  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. President  Wigging-ton  E.  Creek  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
Dean  Monroe  E.  Deutsch  of  the  University's  Southern  Summer  Ses- 
sion, and  Professor  E.  C.  Moore  of  the  Southern  Branch  spoke  at 
the  Alumni  banquet  held  July  12  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Millspaugh 
Hall  of  the  former  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School,  recently  con- 
stituted the  Southern  Branch  of  the  University. 
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Expressions  of  goodwill  and  friendship  in  the  relations  of  the 
University  of  Mexico  and  the  University  of  California  were  con- 
tained in  a  letter  recently  received  from  President  Jose  Macias  of 
the  Mexican  institution.  President  Macias  stated  his  appreciation 
of  the  courtesies  extended  him  by  President  Emeritus  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  State  University. 

Deans  William  Carey  Jones  and  Charles  Mills  Gayley  have  an- 
nounced a  students'  half -hour  from  10  to  10:30  daily  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Office.  During  this  half-hour  students  are  invited  to  see  the 
Deans  without  passing  the  inspection  of  any  officer  in  the  outside 
office. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Williams,  Agassiz  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages, 
and  member  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
was  summoned  in  August  to  Washington  to  confer  with  President 
Wilson  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  the  peace  treaty. 

Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  Professor  of  Palaeontology  and  Historical 
Geology,  and  acting  chairman  of  the  National  Council  of  Research, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for  the  coming  year. 
He  succeeds  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal,  director  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Arizona.  Dean  Thomas 
Forsyth  Hunt  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University,  was 
elected  at  the  same  time  to  the  executive  committee  for  a  term  of 
five  years. 

Dr.  William  Palmer  Lucas,  Professor  of  Pediatrics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Hospital,  and  Dr.  G.  N.  Lewis,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  formerly  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  have  been  appointed  Chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
of  France.  The  highest  medical  decoration  of  France,  "La  Medaille 
de  Vermiel  des  Epidemies, ' '  has  also  been  conferred  upon  Professor 
Lucas  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  services  rendered  to  the 
children  of  France. 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Professor  of  Rural  Institutions  and  chairman 
of  the  State  Land  Settlement  Board,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  a  committee  of  which  Edward  A.  Filene  of  Boston,  Director  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  president,  formed  in 
New  York  to  draft  measures  providing  for  bank  credits  on  short 
time  for  farmers  and  industrial  workers.  Professor  Mead  has  been 
asked  to  prepare  the  sections  of  the  proposed  law  dealing  with 
farm  credits,  and  to  form  a  local  committee  to  deal  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  The  contemplated  plan  of  credit 
unions  will  supply  the  need  of  short  time  loans,  it  is  stated,  supple- 
menting the  long  time  loans  at  present  provided  by  the  Federal 
land  banks. 
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Gordon  H.  True,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  has  been  in- 
vited to  become  Manager  of  the  California  International  Stock 
Show  to  be  held  in  November. 

Leon  J.  Richardson,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Director 
of  the  Extension  Division,  has  been  given  a  medal  by  the  French 
government  for  his  services  in  assisting  the  French  Educational 
Mission  in  California  in  the  fall  of  last  vear. 


APPOINTMENTS* 

Professors:  M.  E.  Harrison,  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Hastings  Col- 
lege of  the  Law;  R.  T.  Holbrook,  French;  Regis  Michaud,  French; 
Max  Radin,  Law;  G.  H.  Robinson,  Law. 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy:  V.  E.  Emmel. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  H.  Bliss,  Technical  Subjects  in  the 
University  Extension  Division;  Joseph  Fuller,  History;  A.  R.  C. 
Haas,  Plant  Physiology  in  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station;;  A.  H. 
Hoffman,  Agricultural  Engineering,  from  September  1 ;  A.  P.  McKin- 
lay,  Latin  and  French  in  the  Southern  Branch,  from  July  23;  Miss 
Ruth  Okey,  Household  Science;  Dr.  F.  P.  Reagan,  Zoology;  T.  J. 
Talbert,  Pomology,  from  September  1;  R.  N.  AVilson,  Agricultural 
Extension. 

Lecturers:  Miss  Lucy  Conant,  Design,  in  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics;  H.  D.  Dewell,  Civil  Engineering,  from  July  1  to 
December  31;  M.  W.  Dobrzensky,  Commercial  Law;  C.  E.  Martin, 
International  Law,  and  Secretary  of  a  Bureau  of  International 
Relations  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science;  Louis  Mueller, 
Insurance. 

Instructors:  H.  H.  Alvarez,  Extracting;  Miss  Margaret  Beattie, 
Public  Health  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene;  L.  M.  K.  Boelter, 
Electrical  Engineering,  from  September  1;  B.  C.  Bougher,  Agricul- 
tural Extension;  R.  H.  Clark,  English;  Miss  D.  A.  Daniels,  Agricul- 
tural Extension,  from  September  1;  Miss  Pirie  Davidson,  Zoology; 
A.  R.  Davis,  Soil  Chemistry,  from  August  16;  R.  B.  Easson,  Agricul- 
tural Extension,  from  August  16;  G.  L.  Foster,  Biochemistry;  Dr. 
C.  L.  Gelston,  Pediatrics;  W.  E.  Goodspeed,  Orchard  Management 
at  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station;  Miss  Josephine  Guion,  Physical 
Education  for  Women;  C.  W.  Johnson,  Operative  Dentistry;  Dr. 
G.  D.  Lyman,  Pediatrics  (Associate  on  the  Visiting  Staff  of  the 
Children's  Service,  University  Hospital);  D.  G.  Maclise,  Farm  Prac- 
tice and  Farm  Superintendent,  from  December  1 ;  U.  J.  Marra, 
Social  Economics  and  Economics;  L.  W.  Marshall,  Prosthetic  Den- 
tistry; J.  W.  Masten,  Agricultural  Extension;  W.  F.  Meyer,  Astro- 


*  Unless  otherwise  stated,  date  from  July  1,  1919. 
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physics;  D.  B.  Miller,  Drawing;  C.  M.  Montgomery,  Spanish;  E.  C. 
Perrier,  Visitors  in  the  Lick  Observatory;  W.  C.  Pomeroy,  Physics; 
Dr.  W.  C.  Eappleye,  Biochemistry  and  Chief  of  Clinical  Laboratories, 
from  July  16;  C.  C.  Staunton,  Agricultural  Extension;  C.  C.  Swaf- 
ford,  Civil  Engineering;  B.  W.  Sweet,  Anatomical  Illustration; 
Maria  T.  Tommasini,  Italian;  G.  H.  Wilson,  Animal  Husbandry, 
from  September  1;  J.  E.  Zimmerman,  Materia  Medica,  Botany  and 
Pharmacognosy  in  the  California  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Assistants:    Nina   M.   Alderton,   Mathematics;    J.   A.   Almquist, 
Chemistry;  V.  F.  Blanchard,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  August 
15;   L.   Bonnet,   Viticulture,   from   August   1;    Samuel   Brody,   Bio- 
chemistry, from  August  1;  Miss  Phyllis  Brown,  Physics;  Dr.  Edward 
Bull,  Orthopedic  Surgery;  B.  M.  Burchfiel,  Chemistry;  C.  G.  Burgess, 
Poultry   Husbandry;   M.   W.   Buster,  Agricultural   Extension,  from 
September    1;    Gladys    M.    Campbell,    Mathematics;    Miss    Evelyn 
Conklin,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  August  16;  Dr.  Orrin  Cook, 
Boentgenology;   Miss  M.  E.   Corbin,  Agricultural  Extension,  from 
September  15;  F.  C.  Cordes,  Ophthalmology;   E.  P.  Crocker,  Agri- 
cultural  Extension,  from   August   1;    G.   N.   Cunningham,   Physics; 
P.  S.  Danner,  Chemistry;  Dr.  B.  F.  Dearing,  Pediatrics   (Assistant 
Besident,  University  Hospital),  from  July  16;   Miss  Jessie-Lee  F. 
Decker,  Agricultural  Extension;   Dr.  E.   S.   du  Bray,   Medicine;   K. 
B.  Edlund,  Chemistry;  Dr.  Sumner  Everingham,  Surgery   (Univer- 
sity Hospital  Out-Patient  Department) ;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fleming,  Surgery 
(Assistant  Besident,  San  Francisco  Hospital) ;   Dr.  C.  L.  Freytag, 
Orthopedic  and  Industrial  Surgery  (Besident  Surgeon,  Hahnemann 
Hospital),  from  August  1;   Jeanette  N.  Gay,  Bacteriology;   G.  A. 
Goatley,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  September  15;  Miss  Dorothea 
Gorter,    Botany;    W.    H.    Hampton,    Chemistry;    Phyllis    Hawkins, 
English;  V.  W.  Hoffman,  Agricultural  Extension;  W.  H.  Hoskins, 
Chemistry;  Carl  Iddings,  Chemistry;  Miss  Marguerite  Johnson,  Bio- 
chemistry; J.  Johnston,  Citriculture,  from  August  16;  Miss  Mabel 
F.   Jones,   Agricultural  Extension,   from   August   1;    H.    B.    Keller. 
Agricultural  Extension,  from  August  15;  Carl  King,  Physics;  H.  D. 
Kirschman,   Chemistry;    Hugh   Knight,   Entomology   at   the   Citrus 
Experiment  Station  and  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture, 
from  September  1;  Dr.  H.  A.  B.  Kreutzmann,  Urology  in  the  De- 
partment of  Urology;   B.  S.  Kuykendall,   History;    Miss  Anita  D. 
Laton,  Bhysiology;  F.  W.  Loring,  Otology,  Bhinology,  and  Laryn- 
gology, from   August   15;    Miss   Dolly   Lutjeharms,   Botany;    G.   B. 
McAllister,  Physics;  Elsie  J.  McFarland,  Mathematics;  G.  B.  Maas, 
Physics;    G.   H.   Martin,   Jr.,   Physiology;    E.   S.    May,   Physiology 
(Voluntary);  W.  B.  Merrill,  Chemistry;  Emily  Mills,  Bacteriology; 
Dr.  E.  C.  Mills,  Homeopathy   (Voluntary) ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Moore,  Pedi- 
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atrics  (Resident,  University  Hospital);  R.  F.  Newton,  Chemistry; 
Dr.  Sidney  Olson,  Urology;  T.  E.  Phipps,  Chemistry;  Dr.  J.  A.  Pollia, 
Homeopathy  (Voluntary) ;  B.  H.  Pratt,  Anatomy;  K.  A.  Ryerson, 
Agricultural  Extension,  from  September  1;  G.  O.  Sagen,  Mathe- 
matics; C.  H.  Sandberg,  Chemistry;  F.  H.  Schacht,  Chemistry;  Miss 
Caroline  Schleef,  Social  Economics;  Richard  Scofield,  English; 
Miriam  E.  Simpson,  Anatomy,  from  July  1  to  December  31;  J.  F. 
Smith,  Chemistry;  F.  M.  Spurrier,  Agricultural  Extension,  from 
September  1;  Carolyn  Steel,  Chemistry;  Miss  Olive  Steinbeck, 
Agricultural  Extension,  from  August  1;  Miss  Marthe  Sturm,  French; 
W.  J.  Tocher,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  August  1;  F.  O.  Tos- 
tenson,  French;  W.  P.  Tuttle,  Soil  Technology;  Miss  Edith  Ueland, 
Physical  Education;  W.  G.  Waterhouse,  Agricultural  Extension; 
Thomas  Watson,  Physiology;  F.  H.  Wilcox,  English;  A.  M.  Williams, 
Chemistry;  E.  D.  Woodhouse,  Soil  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Miss  Aileen  Andrews,  Zoology;  Miss  Florence 
Beard,  Zoology;  W.  E.  Berg,  Zoology;  T.  F.  Buehrer,  Chemistry; 
C.  T.  Dozier,  Astronomy;  T.  R.  Hogness,  Chemistry;  Remington 
Kellogg,  Zoology;  S.  C.  Pepper,  Philosophy;  Cora  E.  Powell,  Phil- 
osophy; C.  W.  Rees,  Zoology;  Miss  Christine  Urner,  Zoology. 

Student  Fellows  in  the  George  Williams  Hooper  Foundation  for 
Medical  Research:  H.  R.  Arnold,  Francis  S.  Smyth,  S.  L.  Warren; 
G.  D.  Delprat,  Jr.,  from  August  1. 

Edith  Claypole  Research  Fellow  in  Pathology:  Marjorie  W.  Cook. 

Mills  Fellow  in  Philosophy.  W.  R.  Demies. 

Research  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry:  Dr.  H.  E. 
Miller. 

Assitant  Director  in  charge  of  Instructors  in  the  University  Ex- 
tension Division:  F.  T.  Blanchard,  from  November  1. 

Superintendent  of  Infirmary  in  the  College  of  Dentistry:  C.  R. 
Giles,  from  August  15. 

Dental  Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary:  G.  H.  Grover,  from  August  15; 
Dr.  B.  S.  Rosen. 

Anaesthetist:  Dr.  Lucy  M.  Woelfel,  from  August  8. 

Extern  in  Dentistry:  D.  Q.  Jackson. 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School:  Dr.  F. 
W.  Lynch,  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  (Gynecologist 
and  Obstetrician  Chief). 

Supervisor  of  the  Teaching  of  English  in  the  University  High 
School  and  Lecturer  in  the  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Department 
of  English :  Lucia  B.  Mirrilees. 

Supervisor  of  Commercial  Teaching:  Earl  Barnhart. 

Supervisor  of  Physical  Education:  Miss  Louise  Patterson. 

Secretary  to  the  Principal  of  the  University  High  School:  Miss 
Elsie  Middlehoff. 
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Eepresentative  in  Southern  California  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division:  Miss  Nadine  Crump. 

Physician  for  Women  in  the  Southern  Branch:  Dr.  Lillian  Ray. 
from  July  23. 

REINSTATEMENTS* 

Professors:  Frank  Adams,  Irrigation  Investigations,  from  August 
1 ;  E.  B.  Babcock,  Genetics,  from  July  1. 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor:  Dr.  J.  L.  Whiteney,  Medicine,  from 
June  15. 

Assistant  Professor:  W.  E.  Packard,  Agricultural  Extension, 
from  August  1. 

Assistant:  P.  I.  Dougherty,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  Sep- 
tember 1. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  TITLEf 

Ernest  C.  Moore,  Director  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity, given  the  additional  title  of  Professor  of  Education. 

Dr.  Louise  Morrow,  Director  of  Nursing  and  Social  Service  in 
the  School  of  Nursing  and  Social  Service,  given  the  additional  title 
of  Assistant  Professor  of  Applied  Nursing. 

F.  T.  Blanchard,  Assistant  Director  in  charge  of  Instructors  in 
the  Extension  Division,  given  the  additional  title  of  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English. 

T.  M.  Putnam,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Dean  of  the  Under- 
graduate Division,  given  the  additional  title  of  Acting  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Evans,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  given  the  additional 
title  of  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  in  charge  of  students 
in  Berkeley. 

G.  L.  Bean,  Professor  of  Dental  Porcelain,  to  be  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  Porcelain. 

A.  S.  Eakle,  Associate  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  to  be  Professor 
of  Mineralogy. 

O.  M.  Washburn,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology, 
given  the  additional  title  of  Acting  Manager  of  the  University 
Press. 

E.  C.  Voorhies,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  given 
the  additional  title  of  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 


*  Apply  to  faculty  members  who  have  returned  from  the  service, 
t  Date  from  July  1,  1919,  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Dr.  Ruby  L.  Cunningham,  Lecturer  in  Hygiene  and  Physician  for 
Women,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physician  for 
Women. 

J.  U.  Calkins,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Commercial  Law,  to  be  Lecturer 
in  Law. 

Earl  Barnhart,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity High  School,  given  the  additional  title  of  Lecturer  in 
Economics. 

J.  R.  Douglas,  Instructor  in  Political  Science,  given  the  addi- 
tional title  of  Secretary  of  a  Bureau  in  Public  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

Dr.  Orrin  Cook,  Assistant  in  Koentgenology,  given  the  additional 
title  of  Assistant  Roentgenologist. 

Dr.  J.  M.  McDonald,  Assistant  in  Urology,  given  the  additional 
title  of  Visiting  Urologist,  U.  C.  Service,  San  Francisco  Hospital, 
from  August  1,  1919,  to  January  1,  1920. 

Dr.  C.  P.  L.  Mathe,  Assistant  in  Urology,  given  the  additional 
title  of  Visiting  Urologist,  U.  C.  Service,  San  Francisco  Hospital, 
from  February  1,  1920,  to  July  31,  1920. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Meyers,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics  (University  Hospital 
Pediatric  Clinic),  to  be  Instructor  in  Pediatrics  (University  Hos- 
pital Pediatric  Clinic). 

Dr.  Ellen  Stadtmuller,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics  (University  Hos- 
pital Pediatric  Clinic),  to  be  Instructor  in  Pediatrics  (University 
Hospital  Pediatric  Clinic). 

Dr.  L.  Taussig,  Assistant  in  Dermatology  (University  Hospital 
Out-Patient  Department),  given  the  additional  title  of  Assistant 
in  Pathology. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE* 

Professors:  W.  L.  Howard,  Pomology,  from  July  1  to  August  11; 
Lincoln  Hutchinson,  Commerce  on  the  Flood  Foundation,  from  July 
1  to  December  31;  R.  E.  Smith,  Plant  Pathology,  from  September  1, 
1919,  to  June  30,  1920;  G.  H.  True,  Animal  Husbandry  (Davis), 
from  July  1,  1919,  to  November  30. 

Associate  Professors:  C.  E.  Chapman,  Latin- American  and  Cali- 
fornian  History,  from  January  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1920;  Dr.  I.  C. 
Hall,  Bacteriology;  Dr.  S.  S.  Maxwell,  Physiology,  from  July  1  to 
October  31. 

Assistant  Professors:  V.  C.  Bryant,  Agricultural  Extension;  A. 
J.   Eddy,  Civil  Engineering,  from   July  1  to  December  31;   W.  F. 


*  Unless  otherwise  designated,  for  the  period  Julv   1,   1919.   to 
June  30,  1920. 
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Gericke,  Soil  Chemistry,  to  September  1 ;  L.  N.  Eobinson,  Electrical 
Engineering. 

Supervisor  of  the  Teaching  of  English  in  the  University  High 
School  and  Lecturer  in  the  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Department 
of  English:  Emma  J.  Breck. 

Astronomer  of  the  Lick  Observatory:  R.  H.  Tucker,  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  November  1. 

Instructors:  J.  H.  McClelland,  Otology,  Bhinology,  and  Laryn- 
gology (University  Hospital  Service),  from  July  1  to  December  31; 
D.  E.  Martin,  from  July  1  to  November  1;  Dr.  Franklin  Schneider, 
German,  from  July  1  to  December  31. 

Southern  Branch  of  the  University:  Sarah  Atsatt,  Instructor  in 
Biology;  Gladys  Beckett,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics;  Lucile 
Grunewald,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Elizabeth  E.  Keppie, 
Instructor  in  English  from  July  23  to  December  31;  Mary  E. 
Douglass,  Teacher  in  Kindergarten. 


RESIGNATIONS* 

Assistant  Director  in  charge  of  Organization  in  the  Extension 
Division:  F.  P.  Nalder,  from  September  30. 

Assistant  Professors:  Dr.  G.  W.  Corner,  Anatomy;  Dr.  Romilda 
P.  Meads,  Hygiene  and  University  Physician  for  Women;  N.  P. 
Searls,  Agricultural  Extension,  from  July  15. 

Lecturers:  M.  E.  Harrison,  Law. 

Instructors:  D.  G.  Maclise,  Farm  Practice  and  Farm  Superin- 
tendent, from  December  1;  F.  E.  Spencer,  Spanish. 

Assistants:  D.  D.  Davis,  Physics;  Henrietta  Dugan,  Anaesthesia 
(Anaesthetist,  University  Hospital),  from  July  31;  E.  L.  Garth waite, 
Agricultural  Extension,  from  August  20;  J.  P.  Hertel,  Agricultural 
Extension,  from  August  31;  Mrs.  Cornelia  S.  Parker,  Economics; 
A.  F.  Swain,  Entomology  at  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  and 
Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture;  J.  B.  Thomas,  Otology, 
Rhinology  and  Laryngology;  Miss  Minnie  A.  Tribby,  Agricultural 
Extension,  from  August  31;  Mrs.  Alma  A.  Weigert,  Agricultural 
Extension,  from  July  7. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Florence  Alsop,  Zoology;  E.  C.  Walther,  Geo- 
graphy, from  August  31. 

Farm  Foreman:  J.  T.  Rogers,  from  August  31. 

Dental  Surgeon  in  the  Infirmary:  M.  H.  Groves,  from  August  18. 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Secretary  of  the 
Infirmarv:  Marv  C.  Sweet. 


*  Date  from  June  30,  1919,  if  not  specified. 
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ALUMNI  AND  STUDENT   AFFAIRS 

Honor  Society  Elections 

Alpha  Nu 

Alpha  Nu,  the  household  science  honor  society,  initiated  the  fol- 
lowing new  members  at  a  meeting  held  August  25:  Mildred  Lantz, 
'16,  Ruth  Okey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Science,  Maybelle 
Hager,  '19,  and  Anita  Lassen,  '19. 

Torch  and  Shield 

Torch  and  Shield,  women's  honor  society,  elected  Margaret 
Breedlove,  Narcissa  Cerini,  and  Aline  Yerue,  all  seniors,  Septem- 
ber 16. 

Prizes 

Charles  Miles,  '20,  won  the  $50  prize  offered  by  the  Extension 
Division  for  a  poster  design  to  advertise  the  University  Extension 
work.  There  were  thirty-five  competitors.  The  poster  shows 
Abraham  Lincoln  walking  in  the  path  of  the  rising  full  moon,  his 
body  being  in  silhouette.  The  wording  on  the  poster  is  "Lincoln 
walked  sixteen  miles  after  working  hours  to  borrow  a  book.  Now7 
University  Extension  Division  brings  education  to  you. ' ' 

Student  Union 

Plans  for  a  campaign  to  raise  $20,000  among  the  students  of 
the  University  towards  the  Student  Union  were  launched  Septem- 
ber 10.  Of  this  amount  it  was  planned  to  allot  $10,000  to  the 
entering  Freshman  class.  Impetus  for  a  Student  Union  was  given 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  when  C.  S.  Greene,  '86,  announced  the 
idea  of  a  student's  union  where  students  might  congregate  and 
alumni  might  come  when  they  returned  to  the  campus. 

Elected  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  in  1899,  Greene 
immediately  started  an  investigation  of  the  $10,000  LeConte  Fellow- 
ship fund  which  had  just  been  completed.  President  Emeritus 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  who  had  just  come  to  the  University, 
heartily  endorsed  the  idea,  and  Regent  Arthur  Rogers  was  active 
in  furthering  the  plan.  His  death  ended  his  great  aid  and  the 
plans  were  postponed. 

In  1901  another  alumni  committee  was  appointed  to  raise 
$100,000,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  organization  only  $6000  was 
secured.  It  was  not  until  1914,  however,  that  the  students  them- 
selves took  an  active  interest  in  the  matter.  In  that  year  H.  C. 
Brack,  '15,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  which  started 
with  the  intention  of  raising  one  million  dollars,  but  owing  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  goal  the  campaign  was  dropped. 
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At  the  time  of  the  proposed  destruction  of  North  Hall  a  very- 
vigorous  campaign  was  planned  and  an  incentive  of  a  future  meet- 
ing place  of  students  was  used  by  the  committee  of  which  Howard 
Fletcher,  '15,  was  chairman.  The  committee  gathered  some  very 
necessary  data  and  drew  up  a  report  on  the  plans  of  the  building 
and  the  need  and  purpose  of  its  erection,  but  did  not  carry  on  a 
financial  campaign. 

In  1917  G.  W.  Cohen,  '17,  as  chairman  of  the  Student  Union 
Committee  drew  up  a  report  in  which  he  had  a  plan  for  the  financing 
of  the  building.  He  took  his  plan  before  the  Board  of  Eegents  but 
it  was  not  ratified  and  could  not  be  carried  out  on  account  of  the 
war.  He  proposed  borrowing  money  from  the  Kegents  and  paying 
off  the  debt  with  proceeds  from  the  Cooperative  Store  and  a  tax  on 
every  student  entering  the  University.  This  plan  was  a  culmination 
of  the  Alumni  Hall   idea,   the   dormitory   and   A.  S.  U.  C.   building 

plans. 

At  this  time  plans  were  drawn  by  Professor  J.  G.  Howard,  Uni- 
versity Architect,  for  a  building  combining  the  features  of  many 
other  Student  Union  buildings.  The  plans  called  for  a  four-story 
building  with  basement  and  roof  garden  and  was  to  occupy  the 
site  between  Sather  Gate  and  Harmon  Gymnasium. 

Upon  the  death  of  Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens  last  year 
many  of  his  friends  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to  erect  a 
Student  Union  in  his  memory  and  call  it  Stephens  Memorial  Hall. 
A  state-wide  campaign  was  immediately  inaugurated  and  through 
the  Alumni  Association  over  $100,000  was  raised  in  pledges. 

A  campaign  was  caried  on  among  the  student  body  last  year  in 
which  over  $30,000  was  raised  in  pledges.  At  present  over  $200,000 
has  been  raised  and  the  erection  of  a  Student  Union  building  is 
again  in  sight. 

Athletic  Events 

California  won  second  place  on  Labor  Day,  September  1,  in  the 
annual  P.  A.  A.  Labor  Day  meet  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Stadium, 
San  Francisco.  The  final  score  was  Olympic  Club  39,  California  30, 
Virus  Club  12,  San  Jose  Y.  M.  C.  A.  9. 

S.  J.  Goodman,  '22  ("Sandy")  won  two  third  places  in  the 
annual  Pacific  Coast  swimming  championships  held  at  Coronado 
Tent  City,  San  Diego,  August  31. 

California  ex-service  stars  defeated  the  Navy  baseball  team, 
Fleet  Day,  September  3,  by  a  score  of  15-1. 

Navy  wrestlers  took  three  of  five  matches  from  the  University 
of  California  on  September  3,  and  also  won  two  of  three  boxing 
matches. 
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Sophomores  won  the  interclass  football  title  by  defeating  the 
Freshmen  on  September  6  by  a  score  of  6-0,  and  by  winning  from 
the  Seniors  on  September  13.  The  Seniors  had  defeated  the  Juniors 
3-0.  The  Freshmen  lost  their  second  game  to  the  Juniors  12-7. 

The  Freshmen  first  team  won  from  the  Olympics,  September  20, 
21-3,  and  defeated  the  Nevadans  13-7  on  September  27.  The 
Varsity  won  from  the  Olympics  on  September  27,  score  12-0. 

Alumni 

Fifty-seven  University  of  California  alumni  from  the  classes  of 
1905  to  1918  were  members  of  the  American  Army  Student  Detach- 
ment at  the  various  British  institutions  on  July  1.  Nineteen 
officers  from  lieutenant  to  major  and  thirty-eight,  privates,  cor- 
porals and  sergeants  were  stationed  at  the  University  of  London, 
Cambridge  University,  University  of  Aberdeen,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Oxford  University,  Laws  of  Court,  University  of  Birming- 
ham, Reading  University  College,  Dublin  University  College,  London 
Battersea  Polytechnic,  University  of  Glasgow,  University  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  London  Law  Society,  according  to  the  letter  written 
from  the  Office  of  the  Commanding  Officer,  Headquarters,  Base  Sec- 
tion No.  3,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  signed  by  Edwin 
W.  Pahlow,  of  the  Army  Educational  Corps. 

UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS 

August  18 — George  Cunningham  Edwards,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Emeritus;  and  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  Emeritus 
and  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology. 

August  29 — W.  J.  V.  Osterhout,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Harvard 
University  and  Lecturer  on  the  Hitchcock  Foundation  for  1919; 
and  Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  Sather  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  for  1919. 

September  12 — Burges  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Publications  in  Vassar  College;  and 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Williams,  Agassiz  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages. 

September  26 — Dr.  Williams  Palmer  Lucas,  Professor  of  Pedi- 
atrics, and  Dr.  William  Wallace  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory. 

THE  HALF-HOUR  OF  MUSIC 

(In  the  Greek  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons) 

July  6 — Riccally  String  Quartette. 

July  13 — Lincoln  S.  Batchelder,  pianist,  and  E.  Harold  Dana, 
baritone. 
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July  20 — Programme  by  Summer  Session  Department  of  Music, 
and  Summer  Session  students. 

July  27 — Lida  Carnahan,  dramatic  soprano,  assisted  by  Frederic 
Maurer,  Jr.,  composer-pianist. 

August  3 — Programme  by  Summer  Session  Department  of  Music. 

August  10 — No  programme. 

August  17 — Anna  6.  Mautz,  contralto. 

August  24 — Miss  Catherine  Urner,  assisted  by  Lena  Frazer,  con- 
tralto, Arthur  Conradi,  violinist,  George  Edwards,  pianist,  and 
Beatrice  Clifford,  accompanist. 

August  31 — Rosalie  Housman,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Waterman 
Anderson,  Miss  Helen  Coburn,  Jack  Edward  Hillman,  Madame 
Armand  Cailleau,  and  George  B.  Edwards,  pianist. 

September  7 — Henrik  Gjerdrum,  pianist,  assisted  by  Blanche 
Hamilton  Fox,  mezzo-soprano,  and  August  Johnson,  baritone. 

September  14 — Shriners '  Band  under  direction  of  G.  W.  Bennett. 

September  21 — Miss  Harriet  Pasmore,  '14,  contralto,  and  Mrs. 
Susanne  Pasmore-Brooks,  accompanist. 

September  28 — Miss  Hattibelle  Root,  soprano,  Mr.  Rex  N.  Ham- 
lin, flutist,  and  Miss  Mary  Lichthardt,  accompanist. 

MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC   EVENTS 

July  4 — "A  Chant  of  Victory,"  by  Arthur  Farwell.  Speakers, 
Professor  S.  J.  Hume  and  Miss  Ruth  Jensen.  Readers,  Ralph 
De  Golier  and  Lincoln  S.  Batchelder. 

July  8 — Pasmore  Trio,  in  Wheeler  Auditorium. 

July  16 — "Twilight  Concert"  in  Greek  Theatre.  Sascha  Jacob- 
inoff,  violinist,  and  Marie  Mikova,  pianist. 

July  23 — Sascha  Jacobinoff,  violinist,  and  Marie  Mikova,  pianist, 
in  Wheeler  Auditorium. 

July  26 — Tudor  Dance  Festival. 

July  30 — Sascha  Jacobinoff,  violinist,  Marie  Mikova,  and  Madge 
Quigley,  pianists,  in  Wheeler  Hall. 

August  1 — Ruth  St.  Denis  in  "Miriam,  Sister  of  Moses." 

August  2 — Ruth  St.  Denis  in  "Miriam,  Sister  of  Moses." 

August  30 — Gluck's  "Orpheus."  Paul  Steindorff,  Choragus, 
director.  Lydia  Sturtevant  Vollmer,  Orpheus.  Orchestra  of  50 
pieces,  ballet  of  50,  and  a  chorus  of  100. 

LECTURES 

July  3 — Dr.  Jessica  Peixotto,  Professor  of  Social  Economics, 
"Children's  Year,."     Before   the   Y.W.C.A. 

July  7 — Dr.  George  E.  Hale,  director  of  Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Observa- 
tory, ' '  Work  for  the  Amateur  Astronomer. ' ' 
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July  8 — Dr.  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Public 
Health,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  ' '  Public  Health,  Yes- 
terday, Today  and  Tomorrow." 

July  14 — David  P.  Barrows,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  "An 
American  Officer  in  Siberia." 

July  15 — Alfred  Cestre,  "A  Recent  Literary  Movement  in  the 
Argentine  Republic." 

July  22 — Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Economic  Studies  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  editor  of  Living  Age, 
' '  Conditions  in  Germany  During  the  Last  Year  of  the  War. ' ' 

July  22 — Mrs.  Sara  Geisman,  Advisory  Member  Cincinnati  Amer- 
icanization Executive  Committee,  "  'The  American  House'  and  How 
It  Has  Solved  the  Problem  of  Americanization  in  Cincinnati. ' ' 
Before  Y.W.C.A. 

July  22— Arthur  L.  Bitter,  Stanford  University,  "Mental  De- 
ficiency. ' ' 

July  23 — Dr.  Lillien  Jane  Martin,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy in  Stanford  University,  "The  Application  of  the  Principles  of 
Mental  Hygiene  to  Modern  Social  Conditions." 

July  24 — Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  ' '  Conditions  in  Germany  During  the 
Armistice. ' ' 

July  25 — Samuel  J.  Hume,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatic  Liter- 
ature and  Art,  "Shakespeare  and  His  Theatre." 

July  28— Dr.  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  "Public  Health  and  Sanitary 
Science. ' ' 

July  28 — Edward  T.  Williams,  Agassiz  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literature,  "Chinese  Religion." 

September  30 — Annie  Besant,  "Thought  Power,  Its  Control  and 
Culture."     Before  Theosophical  Club. 

July  29 — Ludwik  Ehrlich,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science,  "The 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations:  An  Analysis." 

August  4 — Samuel  J.  Hume,  Director  of  the  Greek  Theatre,  ' '  Mod- 
ern Stage  Decoration. ' ' 

August  4 — Eugen  Neuhaus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Decorative 
Design,  ' '  The  Painters  of  California. ' ' 

August  5 — Louis  Bartlett,  Mayor  of  Berkeley,  "The  Newer  Jus- 
tice. ' ' 

August  5 — Dr.  William  Milligan  Sloane,  Seth  Low  Professor  of 
History  in  Columbia  History,  "The  Problem  of  the  Balkans." 

August  7 — E.  O.  Heinrich,  Consulting  Expert  in  Criminal  Investi- 
gations, "The  Camera  Applied  to  Criminal  Investigation." 

August  7 — A.  M.  Kidd,  Professor  of  Law,  "The  right  to  Take 
Photographs,  Measurements,  and  Fingerprints  in  Criminal  Cases." 

August  8 — Charles  E.  Snook,  attorney,  "Legal  Conceptions  of 
Medico-Psychologic  Problems. ' ' 
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August  25 — John  Kendrick  Bangs,  author,  lecturer,  and  humorist, 
"The  Americans  in  France."     In  the  Greek  Theatre. 

August  27 — Lillie  Margaret  Sherman,  "A  Sense  of  Direction." 
Before  Y.W.C.A. 

August  31 — Elwood  Mead,  Professor  of  Kural  Institutions,  "Re- 
construction. ' '     Before  Channing  Club. 

September  4 — David  P.  Barrows,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
' '  Soviet  Government  in  Eastern  Europe. ' ' 

September  7 — Stuart  Dagget,  Professor  of  Railroad  Economics  on 
the  Flood  Foundation,  "Railroad  Reconstruction."  Before  Chan- 
ning Club. 

September  8 — Herbert  W.  Gleason,  with  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, ' '  Some  of  Our  National  Parks. ' '    Auspices  Sierra  Club. 

September  10 — Miss  Ruth  Heyneman,  "Your  Community  and 
You."     Before  Y.W.C.A. 

September  10 — Amelia  K.  Weitman,  President  Oakland  Theo- 
sophical  Lodge,  ' '  Reincarnation  and  Evolution. ' '  Before  Theo- 
sophical  Club. 

September  11 — Thomas  Harrison  Reed,  Professor  of  Municipal 
Government,  ' '  The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Peace  of  the  World. ' ' 

September  12 — H.  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
City  of  Berkeley,  ' '  Reconstruction  in  Education. ' '  Before  Channing 
Club. 

September  16 — Ruth  Heyneman,  '17,  "Your  Community  and 
You."    Before  Y.W.C.A. 

September  16 — D.  N.  Lehmer,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  ' '  The 
Further  Development  of  Ternary  Continued  Fractions. ' ' 

September  17 — E.  P.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Physics,  "Projection 
and  Disintegration  of  Atoms  by  Collision  with  Alpha  Particles." 

September  24 — David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, ' '  The  League  of  Nations. ' ' 

September  24 — Dr.  J.  A.  Magni, ' '  The  Spiritualization  of  Wealth. ' ' 

September  24 — Dr.  L.  T.  Whilte,  "A  Giant  Sequoia  and  a  Khaki 
Testament."     Before  Y.W.C.A. 

September  25 — Ludwik  Ehrlich,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 
' l  The  Peace  Conference  and  Its  Problems. ' ' 

September  25— Dr.  T.  B.  Hine,  "The  Manufacture  of  Caustic 
Soda." 

September  25 — Clarence  E.  Woodman,  "The  Beginnings  of  the 
Church. ' '     Before  Newman  Club. 

September  26 — George  Plimpton  Adams,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
"An  Ethical  Analysis  of  the  Present  Situation." 

September  26 — Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  "The  Facts 
About  the  League   of  Nations. ' ' 
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September  27 — Joel  H.  Hildebrand,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  "Re- 
search Behind  the  Battle  Line. ' '  Before  joint  meeting  of  California 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  and  California  Section  of  American  Chemical 
Society. 

September  28 — Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight,  "Channing's  Contribu- 
tions to  the  League  of  Progress. ' '    Before  Channing  Club. 

September  30 — Annie  Besant,  "Thought  Power,  Its  Control  and 
Culture. ' '     Before  Theosophical  Club. 

September  30 — C.  I.  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
"Marxian  Socialism."     Before  Social  Science  Club. 


SPECIAL  LECTURE  COURSES 

Department  op  Agriculture 

Dean  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt  gave  a  series  of  five  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture  and  the  war. 

July     7 — France  and  England  Compared. 

July     8 — The  Devastated  Area. 

July     9 — After-the-War  Problems  in  England. 

July  10 — The  Future  Agricultural  Needs  of  Our  Allies. 

July  11 — American  Agriculture  After  the  War. 

Special  Lectures 

Faculty  members  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  delivered  a  series 
of  four  illustrated  lectures  in  the  Museum  Building,  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco,  under  the  auspices  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  University  of  California. 

September  7 — C.  B.  Lipman,  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry  and 
Bacteriology,  ' '  How  Plants  Feed. ' ' 

September  14 — E.  C.  Van  Dyke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology, "Insect  Life  Illustrated." 

September  21 — George  H.  Hart,  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Science,  "Sanitary  Milk  Production." 

September  28 — Walter  Metcalf,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry, 
"Forests  and  Forestry  in  California." 

Department  op  English 

Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  gave  two  lectures  on  the 
poetry  of  Kipling. 

September  12 — Kipling,  the  Awakener  of  British  and  American 
National  Conscience. 

September  19 — Kipling,  the  Interpreter   of   the   American   Spirit. 
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Hitchcock  Lectures 

Dr.  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, delivered  a  series  of  six  lectures  on  the  Hitchcock  Foundation 
from  August  20  to  29  on  the  general  topic,  "Fundamental  Life 
Processes. ' ' 

August  20 — Origin  and  Nature  of  Life  (Growth  and  Reproduc- 
tion). 

August  21 — Motion  and  Irritability. 

August  22 — Metabolism. 

August  25 — Permeability. 

August  27 — Absorption  of  Water  and  of  Dissolved  Substances. 

August  27 — Alteration  of  Permeability  (Antagonism). 

Department  of  Public  Speaking 

Miss  Florence  Lutz,  Lecturer  in  Voice  Culture,  gave  a  series  of  five 
readings  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  8  o'clock  in  the  auditorium  of 
Wheeler  Hall. 

September  10 — Green  Stockings,  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

September  17 — The  Admirable  Crichton,  by  J.  M.  Barrie. 

September  24 — Washington,  the  Man  Who  Made  Us,  by  Percy 
Mackaye. 

October  1 — The  Great  Adventure,  by  Arnold  Bennett. 

October  8 — Romance,  by  Edward  Sheldon. 

Sather  Lectures  on  Classical  Literature 

Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University, 
and  Sather  Professor  of  Classical  Literature,  gave  a  series  of  public 
lectures  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  on  the  History  of  Classical 
Culture  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Professor  Rand  also  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  History  of 
Pastoral  Literature. 

SUMMER  SESSION  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

University  Meetings 

June  30 — Speakers:  Dean  Monroe  E.  Deutsch,  William  Conger 
Morgan,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Reed  College,  and  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  Lampson  Professor  of  English  Literature,   Yale  University. 

July  7 — Speakers:  Carolina  Mareial  Dorado,  Associate  Professor 
of  Spanish  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Claude  Halsted  Van 
Tyne,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Michigan. 

July  14 — Speakers:  Regis  Michaud,  Professor  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Smith  College,  Edna  Sutherland,  Instructor  in 
Public  Speaking,  University  of  Manitoba,  and  Major  Walter  K. 
Tuller. 
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July  21 — Speakers:  Major  Gurney  Newlin,  Vice  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  California,  Professor  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  Ernest  Carroll 
Moore,  Director  of  the   Southern  Branch,   University  of   California. 

July  28 — Speakers:  Harry  F.  Harrington,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Sartori,  Eegent  of 
the  University. 

August  4 — Speakers:  Thomas  H.  Reed,  Professor  of  Municipal 
Government,  and  Ira  B.  Cross,  Professor  of  Economics  on  the  Flood 
Foundation ;  and  music  by  the  Sextette,  and  by  Mrs.  Grace  Lowder- 
niilk. 

Special  Lecture  Courses 

Professor  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  "Problems  of  Agricultural 
Reconstruction. ' ' 

July  21 — France  and  England  Compared. 

July  22 — The  Devastated  Area. 

July  23 — After-the-War  Problems  in  England. 

July  24— The  Agricultural  Needs  of  Our  Allies  in  1920. 

July  25 — American  Agriculture  After  the  War. 

A  series  of  three  lectures  on  the  "Peace  Treaty"  was  given: 

July  30 — Regis  Miehaud,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and 
Literature,  Smith  College,  "France  and  the  League  of  Nations." 

August  6 — William  A.  Morris,  Associate  Professor  of  English  His- 
tory, ' '  Great  Britain  and  the  Peace  Treaty. ' ' 

August  7 — Thomas  H.  Reed,  Professor  of  Municipal  Government, 
' '  The  World  and  the  Peace  Treaty. ' ' 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  Friday  Morning  Club- 
house, Los  Angeles,  on  the  evenings: 

July  3 — William  Lyon  Phelps,  Lampson  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Yale  University,  "Culture  and  Happiness." 

July  11 — Regis  Miehaud,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and 
Literature,  Smith  College,  "French  Literature  and  the  War." 

July  18 — Walter  Morris  Hart,  Professor  of  English  Philology  and 
Dean  of  the  Summer  Session,  ' '  Bret  Harte  and  Kipling. ' ' 

July  24 — Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  "The  Agricultural  Needs  of 
Our  Allies  in  1920." 

August  1 — Ira  Brown  Cross,  Professor  of  Economics  on  the  Flood 
Foundation,  "Bridging  the  Gap  Between  Capital  and  Labor." 

August  8 — Claude  Halstead  Van  Tyne,  Professor  of  History, 
University  of  Michigan,  "The  Relations  Between  Great  Britain  and 
America. ' ' 
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Dr.  Caroline  Croasdale  of  the  Staff  of  Physicians  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 
delivered  four  lectures  on  ' '  Social  Relationships  from  the  Moral 
Point  of  View"  on  July  3,  7,  8,  and  9. 

Lectures 

July  17 — Perham  W.  Nahl,  Assistant  Professor  of  Freehand  Draw- 
ing and  Art  Anatomy,  "Futurists,  Ancient  and  Modern." 

July  18 — Colonel  H.  H.  Hirayama,  Chief  of  the  Deputation  from 
the  Japanese  Y.M.C.A.  to  the  Allied  Forces,  "My  Experiences  in 
the  War  Viewed  from  a  Spiritual  Standpoint. ' ' 

July  2-i — Perham  W.  Nahl,  Assistant  Professor  of  Freehand  Draw- 
ing and  Art  Anatomy,  "The  Primitive  Art  of  Childhood." 

July  28 — Dr.  Eoy  W.  Kelley,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Guidance  of  Harvard  University,  "Training  Industrial  Workers  in 
Relation  to  Labor  Unrest." 

July  28 — Ruliff  S.  Holway,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography. 
"California  Volcanoes  and  the  Lava  Plateau,  with  special  reference 
to  Mt.  Shasta  and  Lassen  Peak. ' ' 

July  29 — Harry  F.  Harrington,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journal- 
ism, University  of  Illinois,  "The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Column 
Conductor. ' ' 

July  31 — Perham  W.  Nahl,  Assistant  Professor  of  Freehand 
Drawing  and  Art  Anatomy,  "Art  and  Advertising." 

August  1 — Bruce  Lawrence  Clark,  Assistant  Professor  of  Palaeon- 
tology, "The  Pleistocene  Deposits  and  Vertebrate  Fossils  of  Rancho 
La  Brea. " 

August  1 — Maude  Murchie,  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Home 
Economics,  "Home  Making  Instruction  in  Connection  with  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Bill." 

August  4 — Ruliff  S.  Holway,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography, 
"The  Evolution  of  the  Scenery  in  the  High  Sierras." 

August  8 — Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters,  Superintendent  of  the  Juve- 
nile Detention  Home  in  Los  Angeles,  "Problems  of  the  Detention 
Home. ' ' 

Series  of  Readings 

July  2 — Adolph  E.  Anderson,  Instructor  in  English,  ' '  The  Amaz- 
ing Simplicity  of  G.  K.  Chesterton." 

July  9 — William  Lyon  Phelps,  Lampson  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Yale  University,  ' '  Readings  from  Vachel  Lindsay. ' ' 

July  11 — Edna  Sutherland,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba,  ' '  Writers  of  Today. ' ' 

July  23 — Harold  L.  Bruce,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Compo- 
sition, "Hilaire  Belloc's  Translation  of  Bedier's  Tristan  and  Isevlt." 
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July  30 — George  R.  MacMinn,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
Throop  College  of  Technology,  "Barrie's  The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her 
Medals." 

August  6 — Antoinette  Knowles,  of  the  Department  of  English, 
Stockton  High  School,  "Joseph  Conrad's  Lord  Jim." 

Miscellaneous 

July  10 — Exhibition  by  Marian  Morgan's  Dancers. 

July  12 — Reception  to  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler.  Speak- 
ers: Major  Gurney  Newlin,  Vice  President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
Dr.  Monroe  E.  Deutsch,  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session  in  Los  Angeles, 
Dr.  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  Director  of  the  Southern  Branch,  and 
President  Wheeler. 

August  1 — Conference  of  Teachers  of  English  and  Public 
Speaking,  Professor  Harold  L.  Bruce,  chairman.  General  subject: 
"Americanization  and  Beconstruction  in  English  and  Public  Speak- 
ing." Discussion  led  by  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps  and  Miss 
Edna  Sutherland. 

August  5 — Exhibition  by  the  classes  in  Advanced  Dancing — Miss 
Lucile  Halwick,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training  in  the  High  School 
and  Grammar  Grades,  Stockton,  instructor. 

August  5 — Visit  to  the  Museum,  Exposition  Park,  under  the 
guidance  of  Bruce  L.   Clark,  Assistant  Professor  of   Palaeontology. 

August  5 — Meeting  of  Students  of  Spanish.  Speakers:  Dr.  Law- 
rence A.  Wilkins,  Supervisor  of  Spanish,  City  Schools  of  New  York, 
Felipe  M.  de  Setien,  Instructor  in  Bomanee  Languages,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  and  Supervisor  Wheeler  of  Los  Angeles. 

August  7 — Excursion  to  La  Brea  Pits  under  the  guidance  of  Bruce 
L.  Clark,  Assistant  Professor  of  Palaeontology. 


UNIVERSITY  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS 

Publications  issued  by  the  University  Press  from  July  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1919. 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

Linguistic  Families  of  California,  by  Roland  B.  Dixon  and  A.  L. 
Kroeber.  Vol.  16,  no.  3,  pp.  47-118,  1  figure  in  text  and  map.  Sep- 
tember 27,  1919.    Price,  75  cents. 

Engineering 

An  Extension  of  the  Step-by-Step  Method  of  Transmission  Line 
Computation,  by  Frederick  E.  Pernot.  Vol.  2,  no.  4,  pp.  131-138. 
July  10,  1919.    Price,  20  cents. 
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Treatment  of  Harmonics  in  Alternating  Current  Theory  by  Means 
of  a  Harmonic  Algebra,  by  A.  Press.  Vol.  2,  no.  5,  pp.  139-204,  33 
text  figures.     September  30,  1919.     Price,  $1.00. 

Geology 

Tertiary  Mammalian  Faunas  of  the  Mohave  Desert,  by  John  C. 
Merriam.  Vol.  11,  no.  5,  pp.  437a-137e,  438-585,  253  text  figures. 
August  30,  1919.     Price,  $1.75. 

HISTORY 

The  Audiencia  in  the  Spanish  Colonies  as  Illustrated  by  the  Audi- 
encia  of  Manila  (1583-1800),  by  Charles  Henry  Cunningham.  Vol- 
ume 9,  pp.  vii 4-479.  September,  1919.  Price,  bound  in  cloth,  $4.00. 
Carriage  extra. 

Physiology 

Studies  on  Adaptation  of  Man  to  High  Altitudes.  II.  Effect  of 
High  Altitudes  on  Protein  Metabolism,  by  Edward  S.  Sundstroem. 
Vol.  5,  no.  6,  pp.  87-104.     July  15,  1919.     Price,  20  cents. 

Studies  on  Adaptation  of  Man  to  High  Altitudes.  III.  Effect  of 
High  Altitudes  on  Iron  Metabolism,  by  Edward  Sigfrid  Sundstroem. 
Vol.  5,  no.  7,  pp.  105-112.     July  15,  1919.     Price,  10  cents. 

Studies  on  the  Adaptation  of  Man  to  High  Altitudes.  IV.  Effect 
of  High  Altitudes  on  the  Carbon  Dioxide  Content  and  on  the  Hydro- 
gen Ion  Concentration  of  the  Blood,  by  Edward  Sigfrid  Sundstroem. 
Vol.  5,  no.  8,  pp.  113-120.    July  15,  1919.     Price,  10  cents. 

Studies  on  Adaptation  of  Man  to  High  Altitudes.  V.  Effect  of 
High  Altitudes  on  Salt  Metabolism  with  Special  Eeference  to  the 
Mechanism  of  Maintaining  the  Acid-base  Equilibrium  of  the  Body, 
by  Edward  Sigfrid  Sundstroem.  Vol.  5,  no.  9,  pp.  121-132.  Septem- 
ber 12,  1919.     Price,  10  cents. 

Studies  on  Adaptation  of  Man  to  High  Altitudes.  VI.  Effect  of 
High  Altitudes  on  the  Number  of  Erythrocytes,  by  Edward  Sigfrid 
Sundstroem.  Vol.  5,  no.  10,  pp.  133-148.  September  12,  1919.  Price, 
15  cents. 

Studies  on  Adaptation  of  Man  to  High  Altitudes.  VII.  Effect 
of  High  Altitudes  on  the  Size  of  the  Erythrocytes,  by  Edward  Sig- 
frid Sundstroem.  Vol.  5,  no.  11,  pp.  149-157.  September  12,  1919. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Studies  on  Adaptation  of  Man  to  High  Altitudes.  VIII.  Effect 
of  High  Altitudes  on  the  Morphology  of  Red  and  White  Blood 
Corpuscles,  by  Edward  Sigfrid  Sundstroem.  Vol.  5,  no.  12,  pp.  159- 
165.     September  12,  1919.     Price,  10  cents. 
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Zoology 


The  Excretory  System  of  a  Stylet  Cercaria,  by  William  W.  Cort. 
Vol.  19,  no.  7,  pp.  275-281,  1  figure  in  text.  August  14,  1919.  Price, 
5  cents. 

Studies  on  the  Parasites  of  the  Termites  I.  On  Streblomastix 
strix,  a  Polymastigote  Flagellate  with  a  Linear  Plasmodial  Phase, 
by  Charles  Atwood  Kofoid  and  Olive  Swezy.  Vol.  20,  no.  1,  pp.  1-20. 
1  figure  in  text.     July  14,  1919.     Price,  25  cents. 

Studies  on  the  Parasites  of  the  Termites  II.  On  Trichomitus 
termitidis,  a  Polymastigote  Flagellate  with  a  Highly  Developed 
Neuromotor  System,  by  Charles  Atwood  Kofoid  and  Olive  Swezy. 
Vol.  20,  no.  2,  pp.  21-40,  plates  3-4,  2  figures  in  text.  July  14,  1919. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Studies  on  the  Parasites  of  the  Termites  III.  On  Trichonymphia 
campanula  Sp.  Nov.,  by  Charles  Atwood  Kofoid  and  Olive  Swezy. 
Vol.  20,  no.  3,  pp.  41-98,  plates  5-12,  4  figures  in  text.  July  14,  1919. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Studies  on  the  Parasites  of  the  Termites  IV.  On  Leidyopsis 
sphaerica  Gen.  Nov.,  Sp.  Nov.,  by  Charles  Atwood  Kofoid  and  Olive 
Swezy.  Vol.  20,  no.  4,  pp.  99-116,  plates  13-14,  1  text  figure. 
July  14,  1919.     Price,  25  cents. 
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